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FROM    THE    DEATH    OF    THE    EMFEROR 

MAXIMILIAN'    TO     THE    HEOINNINO 

OF    THE    FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 
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THE  REFORMATION  AND  THE  REFORMERS.  —  THEIR  EFFORTS  IN  CHURCH  AND 
STATE.  — THE  DEMOCRATIC  INSURRECTION  IN  ALMOST  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 
EMPIRE,  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES.— LEAGUE  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  PRINCES 
AND  PEOPLE  AGAINST  THE  ABSOLUTIST  TENDENCIES  OF  CHARLES  V.  AND 
HIS   ALLIES   THE   PRIESTS. 


URING  the  last  years  of  Maximilian  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Age,  which  he  had  felt  to  be  hovering  around  him,  had 
penetrated  deeply  both  town  and  country  in  Germany.  The  Romish  Church  inscribed 
on  its    banners    Conscience -enslaving   Absolutism;  the  successor  of  Maximilian,  in 
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league  with  the  Church,  inscribed  on  his,  Political  Despotism,  and  thus  both  natu- 
rally  evoked  the  spirit  whose  essence  is  Freedom.  Of  all  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions made  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  greatest  was  that  of  printing  by 
Gruttenberg.  No  other  has  contributed  so  much — no  other,  even  to-day,  contributes 
80  ,,,,,,. |, — to  change  the  world.  The  art  of  printing  brought  every  new  thought, 
every  effort  for  the  liberation  of  the  mind,  in  thousands  of  copies  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people. 

attack  on  the  Pope  was  made,  not  by  prince  or  emperor,  but  by  the  people. 
Ir  was  the  national  spirit  which  discovered  the  press  in  the  year  1435.  What  enor- 
mous power  lay  in  the  printing-press  was  first  clearly  seen  when  the  German  people 
were  struggling  to  be  free.  Germany,  in  her  pupilage,  had  received  her  religion  and 
education  in  forms  derived  from  the  Romanic  nations;  from  these  nations  came  the 
hierarchy  :  these  nations  had  brought  Germany  under  the  yoke  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  was  necessary  to  become  freed  from  this  foreign  power.  The  German 
spirit  awoke  again,  and  was  filled  with  the  old  love  for  battle  against  everything 
which  sought  to  check  its  freedom. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  hostile  to  the  existing  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments was  the  revival  of  classical  culture  in  the  West.  This  was  caused  undesignedly 
by  tlif  I  Ottoman  Turks,  who  conquered  Constantinople  in  1453  and  buried  the  corpse 
of  the  Greek  empire.  The  scholars  of  Greece  fled  to  Italy  with  the  treasures  of 
Greek  antiquity.  Classical  studies  awToke,  and  passed  from  Italy  to  Germany.  By 
welcoming  these  classical  studies  the  German  universities  became  what  they  ought 
to  have  always  been — centres  of  light,  diffusers  of  the  higher  education,  preparers  of 
the  Reformation  by  which  the  German  mind  began  to  free  itself  from  the  hierarchy 
and  which  is  united  with  the  great  name  of  Luther. 

The  Reformation  and  the  introduction  of  the  spirit  of  the  New  Age  into  the 
world,  at  first  among  the  peoples  and  states  of  German  descent,  is  a  genuine  Ger- 
man work.  It  bears  everywhere  the  German  stamp.  It  could  not  have  arisen 
except  on  German  soil. 

Pope  Leo  X.  was  a  man  of  talent,  with  sympathies  for  the  Beautiful,  and  main- 
tained a  splendid  and  expensive  court.  Under  his  reign  the  Church,  both  in  Italy 
and  at  the  courts  of  many  spiritual  princes  of  Germany,  had  adorned  herself  with  all 
the  splendors  of  the  arts,  with  new  wondrous  strains  of  music,  by  eveiy  beautiful 
creation  of  the  chisel  or  the  pencil.  Beyond  this  deceptive  display  of  beauty  with 
which  the  Papal  court  surrounded  itself  with  a  view  of  confining  and  keeping  in  its 
power  the  spirit  of  the  times  by  her  new  enchantments,  the  Southern  nations  would 
never  have  advanced.  The  Italian,  the  Southern  French,  the  Spaniard  loves  what 
appeals  to  the  senses,  and  a  church  adorned  with  sensuous  beauty  was  the  only  one 
adapted  to  hold  in  its  fetters  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  the  sensuous  South.  It  required 
the  sober  understanding  of  the  serious  German  nature,  a  democracy  of  spirit  utterly 
alien  to  this  refined,  new-heathen  culture  of  the  Beautiful,  to  face  undazzled  the 
deceptive  show  of  beauty  in  the  Church,  to  tear  off  the  fair  outside,  and  to  exhibit 
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to  all  the  world  what  lay  behind  it.  The  efforts  of  a  new  popular  literature  had 
preceded  the  appearance  of  Luther,  and  a  great  movement  in  the  field  of  science  had 
-also  taken  place. 

Not  only  the  German  understanding  and  devotion  to  science,  but  the  German 
moral  character  was  required  j  at  least  in  comparison  with  the  moral  life  of  the 
Romanic  nations  the  German  nationality  was  less  infected  and  poisoned  by  the  sins 
of  Papal  Avignon  and  Rome.  Hence  the  Reformation  could  only  proceed  from  the 
centre  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  and  among  them  only  in  Germany  proper,  because 
there,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  various  forces  for  a  revolution  existed  and  worked 
together,  and  because,  even  geographically,  Germany  lies  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
Here  henceforth  the  heart  of  Christendom  is  beating.  The  peoples  of  German  blood, 
of  Scandinavia  and  England,  followed  the  great  impulse  which  the  German  nation 
gave  to  human  progress.  The  leading  characteristic  of  the  New  Time  is  the  outbreak 
of  the  spirit  which  demands  for  all  the  right  to  live  as  befits  men — which  demands  for 
all,  the  lowest,  the  most  oppressed  members  of  Christian  society,  admission  to  those 
rights  which  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  embraces  in  the  text  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  with  all  its  inevitable  logical  consequences  and  political  results. 
The  Reformation  was  evoked  by  the  development  of  mankind.  Its  advent  was  an 
internal  necessity.  But  much  contributed  to  its  actual  appearance.  A  chain  of 
developments,  a  train  of  complicated  machinery  and  springs  of  action,  many  condi- 
tions and  characters  were  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other,  and  in  the  centre  stands 
Martin  Luther. 

Although  the  spirit  of  the  New  Time  had  been  long  prepared  by  the  continuous 
degradation  of  the  Papal  Church,  yet  the  breach  was  effected  by  one  man.  What 
the  princes  discontented  from  financial  reasons  with  Rome,  what  councils,  what  cities 
together  could  not  do,  that  was  effected  by  a  German  monk  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  by  the  men  of  classical  education  who  were  his  forerunners  and  fellow- 
soldiers.     "  The  time  was  fulfilled." 

Who  was  this  man  who  gave  his  name  to  the  movement  which  opened  to  the 
human  soul  a  path  for  its  full,  free  development,  which  transferred  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  world  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  North,  and  from  Romanic  to  Ger- 
manic nations ?  Luther  tells  us :  "I  am  a  peasant's  son  ;  my  father,  my  grandfather, 
my  great-grandfather  were  true  peasants.  My  father  went  to  Mansfeld,  and  there 
became  a  wood-cutter."  The  great  transformation  of  the  Church  proceeded,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  hut  of  a  poor  wood-cutter  in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  in  the 
second  place,  from  the  people. 

The  court  of  Rome  provoked  the  outburst  of  the  new  spirit.  The  sale  of  absolu- 
tions, which  had  long  existed,  was  now  carried  on  with  unexampled  shamelessness. 
The  court  of  Rome  saw  in  this  demoralizing  traffic  nothing  more  than  a  tax  payable 
to  the  Papal  exchequer  which  the  people  voluntarily  took  on  itself.  Pope  Leo  X., 
who  became  Pope  in  1513,  needed  money  for  the  artists  and  scholars  whom  he 
rewarded  generously  ;  money  for  the  splendor  of  his  court,  where  all  the  pleasures 
172 
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of  the  world  held  revel ;  money  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church  j  money  for 
the  dowry  of  his  favorite  sister.  He  easily  assented  to  the  proposal  of  his  finance- 
minister  to  obtain  money  for  building  St.  Peter's  "by  this  voluntary  tax  of  the 
Germans." 

It  is  a  duty  of  history  to  draw  Leo  X.  out  of  the  false  light  which  has  so  long 
enveloped  him.  Leo  X.  had,  as  Pope,  warmly  and  clearly  decided  in  favor  of  the 
free-thinking  philosopher  and  scholar,  the  first  introducer  of  classical  literature  into 
Germany,  the  most  illustrious  champion  of  the  New  Age,  John  Reuchlin,  against 
the  fanaticism  of  the  ignorant  Dominicans  and  the  "inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity" 
Hochstraten  ;  for  all  ignorance  and  fanaticism  were  repulsive  to  Leo.  Towards  Luther 
himself  Leo  was  the  beneficent  friend  of  learning.  When  the  Dominican  Prierias, 
a  high  olficial  of  the  Pope  and  censor  of  books,  proposed  to  deal  with  Luther  as  a 
heretic,  Leo  answered,  "  Brother  Martin  Luther  has  a  noble  and  distinguished  soul, 
and  whatever  is  done  against  him  proceeds  from  envy." 

Leo  X.  would  never  have  entered  upon  the  sale  of  indulgences  if  it  had  been 
placed  in  its  true  light  before  him  by  his  finance-minister.  Such  was  the  case,  too, 
with  the  Brandenburg  Prince  Albert,  the  archbishop-elector  of  Mainz,  who  was  also 
bishop  of  Magdeburg  and  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Halberstadt.  He  was  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year  when  the  decree  came  from  Rome  which  named  him  the  commis- 
sioner-general for  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Germany.  The  facts  are  that  the  young 
elector  had  no  acquaintance  with  these  financial  affairs,  nor  knowledge  of  then- 
importance  ;  that  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  was  drained  dry  by  Rome,  as  between 
1-30-3  and  1-513  the  archiepiscopal  throne  had  been  thrice  vacant,  and  on  each  appoint- 
ment the  Papal  treasury  had  demanded  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  gold  gulden  for 
the  pallium.  Hence  the  financial  advisers  of  the  elector  naturally  conceived  the  idea 
of  keeping  in  Germany  as  much  as  possible  of  the  money  which  the  Papal  system 
desired  to  draw  to  Rome  by  its  Jubilee  and  absolution.  The  Roman  treasurer  had 
promised  to  the  treasurer  of  the  elector  half  of  the  proceeds.  The  house  of  Fugger 
at  Augsburg  had,  in  1514,  when  Albert  was  elected  archbishop  of  Mainz,  lent  him 
the  money  for  his  pallium.  This  sum,  which  ought  to  have  been  borne  by  the  see, 
Albert  had  undertaken  to  pay  from  his  own  resources.  The  house  of  Fugger  looked 
for  its  security  to  the  half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  absolutions. 

The  court  of  Albert  of  Mainz  was  splendid.  Albert  himself,  whom  the  noble 
knight  Eitel  Wolf  von  Stein  had  made  a  "  lover  of  the  new  direction  of  learning," 
prized  and  generously  entertained,  partly  at  his  court,  partly  at  the  expense  of  his 
see,  those  Germans  who  were  brilliant  representatives  of  learning  and  art,  even  those 
who  openly,  by  pen  or  tongue,  attacked  the  Papacy.  The  enlightened,  classically- 
educated  Erasmus  often  stayed,  coming  and  going,  at  his  court  ;  the  young  arch- 
bishop's chancellor  and  confidant  was  Capito,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  promoted  the  Reformation.  At  his  court  Reuchlin,  the  persecuted  and  meri- 
torious, found  honor,  money,  protection.  Here,  partly  on  flying  visits,  partly  in  his 
service  and  society,  was  the  great,  liberal-minded  painter  Albert  Durer  and  his  rival 
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in  art  Griinwald  j  Mainz  and  Aschaffenburg  still  possess  their  greatest  works.     Here 
Ulrich  von  Hutten,  the  bravest  champion  of  free  thought  in  Germany  and  in  the  then 
world,  found  repose  and  honorable  pay,  nay,  even  the  peculiar  affection  of  the  elector 
who  in  1517  took  him  into  his  service. 

The  collection  of  the  German  "Sin-money"  was  farmed  out.  The  fanners-general 
had  under-farmers.  The  latter  proceeded,  with  unheard-of  shamelessness,  farther  than 
their  superiors  at  Home  or  at  Mainz  were  aware  of.  One  of  the  dealers  in  the  article 
of  absolutions  was  John  Diez,  whose  name  became  in  the  people's  mouth  Diezel  and 
Tetzel.  He  was  born  in  Leipzig,  son  of  a  goldsmith  there,  had  studied  at  Leipzig, 
entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1489,  became  doctor  of  divinity  and  prior  of  the 
Dominicans,  apostolic  commissioner  and  "  inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity."  He  was  a 
bold,  strongly-built  man.  He  had  been  since  1502  at  the  trade  of  absolution-selling, 
the  traffic  of  Papal  indulgences,  and  led  a  luxurious  life.  In  Innspruck  he  had  behaved 
so  that  the  emperor  Max  had  sentenced  him,  after  legal  conviction,  to  be  drowned  in 
a  sack.  But  the  elector  Frederick  of  Saxony  had  begged  for  the  pardon  of  the 
criminal. 

This  Tetzel,  when  the  decree  of  Jubilee  came  from  Rome,  fanned  the  sale  of  letters 
of  absolution  for  the  circle  of  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt.  The 
Eoman  courtiers  had  said  to  each  other,  "  The  Germans  have  no  brains  ;  they  have  no 
understanding,  and  have  never  displayed  any  ;  a  good  profit  can  be  made  in  Germany 
by  sale  of  absolutions."  So  thought  Tetzel  of  his  own  countrymen.  Of  all  who 
embarked  in  peddling  absolutions,  he  was  the  most  eloquent  and  fluent  salesman ;  lie 
was  the  most  impudent,  and,  for  the  Church,  the  most  injurious.  He  received,  as 
commissioner  of  absolutions,  a  monthly  salary  of  eighty  gulden,  an  enormous  sum  for 
that  time,  and  free  quarters  everywhere  in  the  convents. 

All  the  revolting  proceedings  of  Tetzel  and  his  fellow  absolution-mongers  were 
done  without  the  knowledge  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  Elector  Albert  ;  nay,  in  the  main 
contrary  to  the  instruction  of  the  Papal  court.  The  Papal  Bull  expressly  ordered 
that,  together  with  the  donation  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  repentance  of  the 
heart  and  confession  of  the  mouth  were  necessary  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Tetzel  and  the  crowd  of  his  pardon-brokers  persistently  ignored  this  clause.  "  Abso- 
lution," said  Tetzel,  u  is  the  most  exalted  gift  of  God.  The  absolution  can  wipe  away 
the  greatest  sins.  Penance  is  not  necessary,  nor  repentance  nor  suffering  for  sin,  if  a 
man  only  buys  an  absolution.  The  absolution  avails  for  the  dead  as  well  as  for  the 
living.  As  soon  as  the  money  rings  in  the  cash-box,  the  soul  jumps  out  of  purgatory 
and  flies  straight  to  heaven.  Priests,  nobles,  merchants,  matrons,  maidens,  youths, 
hearken  how  your  parents  and  your  other  dear  ones  who  are  dead  and  in  purgatory 
call  to  you  from  their  awful  tortures,  l  Release  us  !  an  alms  can  release  us  from  these 
torments.     Help  us  by  a  ransom  !     Buy  for  us  a  letter  of  absolution  ! '" 

In  Wurtemberg  and  here  and  there  in  the  empire,  the  clergy,  high  and  low,  called 
the  trade  in  indulgences  and  absolutions  Soul-murder.  But  their  voices  did  not  pene- 
trate far.     In  the  Southwest  of  Germany,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
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the  trade  in  absolutions,  though  placed  on  the  stage  with  all  accessories,  had  had 
little  success,  [ndulgence-dealers  and  absolution-mongers  had  been  expelled  from 
their  territories  by  some  princes  and  cities  in  the  interest  of  their  own  revenues  and 
for  thf  good  of  t li»'  people,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  religion  and  morality. 
Neither  in  the  reign  of  Duke  Eberhard  with  the  Beard,  nor  in  the  regency  which 
he  established  before  death  lor  his  successor,  and  after  the  latter's  deposition  over 
Duke  Qlrich  during  his  minority,  nor  in  the  reign  of  Ulrich,  much  as  he  wanted 
money  for  bis  luxurious  court,  did  the  itinerant  dealers  in  absolution  venture  into 
Wurtemberg.  Eberhard,  the  friend  of  the  people,  the  founder  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  the  father  of  the  Wurtemberg  constitution,  had,  with  the  aid  of  his  excel- 
lent advisers  the  teachers  in  Tubingen,  carried  out  such  reforms  in  his  principality 
that  religious  enlightenment  had  made  progress  almost  fifty  years  before  the  Protes- 
tant Church  was  established ;  he  had  proved  by  his  example  that  all  the  princes  of 
Germany  were  able  to  carry  out  similar  reforms  if  they  had  been  as  enlightened  as 
he  was,  and  of  like  character  and  will.  In  Northern  Germany,  outside  of  the  Elec- 
torate of  Saxony,  Tetzel  drove  a  thriving  trade.  Yet  here  many  raised  their  voices 
in  opposition,  but  with  little  effect,  although,  in  vending  his  wares,  he  added  blas- 
phemy to  preaching.  "  The  Lord  our  God  is  God  no  longer  ;  he  has  given  all  power 
over  to  the  Pope."     This  he  said  in  the  pulpit. 

All  contemporary  accounts  show  that  the  Dominican  Tetzel  employed  that 
theatrical  style  of  address  which  the  missionaries  of  the  Jesuits  have  employed, 
both  in  modulations  of  his  voice  to  express  pain  and  pleasure,  or  horror  or  rap- 
ture, and  in  gestures.  In  mimicry,  in  change  of  voice,  in  an  eloquence  adapted 
to  a  rude  audience,  this  seller  of  indulgences  was  remarkable. 

From  the  pulpit  Tetzel  stepped  down  to  his  box  of  pardons,  and  with  all  the  force 
of  his  powerful  lungs  shouted  forth,  "  Step  up  !  Step,  step  up  !  n  Then  began  the 
labors  of  confessors  whom  he  had  selected ;  their  confessional  chairs  were  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  the  Pope  and  other  devices ;  from  each  confessional  to  the  box  of 
absolutions  there  was  a  crowd  of  men  and  women,  of  children  and  old  people,  of 
beggars  who  lived  on  alms.  By  the  trunk  full  of  absolutions,  hard  by  the  cross 
of  the  altar,  stood  the  cashier  of  the  business.  He  was  a  different  character  from  the 
preacher ;  he  was  one  of  the  practised  spies  of  the  Inquisition,  trained  to  know  man- 
kind like  a  detective  policeman.  He  had  to  discover,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
customers,  how  much  each  had  to  pay  according  to  the  tariff,  for  the  tariff*  made 
distinctions  of  price  according  to  difference  of  rank,  possessions,  or  income.  Accord- 
ing to  this  scale  of  prices,  kings  and  queens,  princes  and  princesses,  archbishops  and 
bishops,  had  to  pay  twenty-five  ducats  for  an  ordinary  absolution  ;  abbots,  counts, 
and  barons,  ten  ducats  ;  the  lesser  nobles,  higher  officials,  and  persons  having  an 
income  of  five  hundred  gulden,  had  to  pay  six  ducats ;  those  having  an  income  of  two 
hundred  gulden,  one  ducat ;  those  having  less  than  this  sum,  half  a  ducat. 

For  special  sins  there  were  special  rates.  Tetzel's  rate  was,  for  witchcraft,  two 
ducats  ;  for  polygamy,  six  ducats  ;  for  murder,  eight  ducats ;  for  sacrilege  and  per- 
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jury,  nine  ducats.  Bernardin  Sampson  of  Milan,  commissioner  of  absolutions  in 
Switzerland,  had  another  scale  of  prices  :  for  infanticide,  four  livres  ;  for  parricide 
or  fratricide,  one  ducat.  The  celebrated  Swiss  statesman  and  truthful  historian 
of  the  condition  of  Switzerland  at  the  time,  the  Swiss  Berner  Anshelm,  writes  that 
he  had  heard  from  Sampson's  own  lips  that  within  eighteen  years  he  had  collected 


for  three  popes  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  ducats  by  the  sale  of  absolutions 
in  Switzerland  alone.  Sampson  had  the  impudence,  when  he  went  beyond  the  terms 
of  the  Papal  Bull,  to  say  "  he  did  this  by  oral  command  from  his  Almighty  Father 
the  Pope."  Both  Tetzel  and  Sampson,  who  sold  absolutions  at  as  low  a  rate  as  two 
batzen,  allowed  rich  people,  if  they  preferred  to  do  so,  to  purchase  absolution  quietly 
at  home.  The  share  of  the  money  which  the  thoughtless  credulity  of  men  who 
fancied  they  were  thus  purchasing  the  soul's  salvation  of  themselves  or  their  kin- 
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dred,  enabled  the  absolution-mongers,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  historian 
Sarpi,  to  indulge  "in  gluttony  and  intoxication,  the  gaming-house  and  the  brothel." 

The  more  money  drawn  from  a  neighborhood  by  the  sellers  of  absolutions,  the 
Less  flowed  in  to  the  parsons  and  monks  under  whose  eyes  and  in  whose  churches  the 
commissioners  of  indulgences  plied  their  trade.  The  masses  for  the  dead,  which  had 
hitherto  been  sung  in  the  parish  or  convent  church,  fell  off.  The  city  clergy  and  the 
conventual  clergy,  therefore,  spoke  ill  of  the  indulgence  ;  the  interests  of  the  nobles, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  the  sound  understanding  of  many  among  the  people,  was 
opposed  to  the  traffic,  yet  none  of  those  interested  dared  to  come  openly  forward. 

When  the  Augustinian  monk  and  professor  Martin  Luther,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1516,  first  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  Tetzel,  he  had  said,  "If  God  will,  I  will  make 
a  hole  in  his  drum."  Luther  heard  more  about  him  when  he  was  driving  a  brisk 
trade  near  the  Saxon  frontier.  Tetzel  had  had  much  success  in  the  North,  in  Bran- 
denburg, especially  in  Berlin.  With  anger  the  fiery  Luther  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
began,  as  he  himself  says,  "  to  warn  the  people  and  advise  them  to  give  no  ear  to 
the  cry  of  the  absolution-monger."  Luther's  sermon  on  "Absolution  and  Grace"  is 
a  powerful  discourse.  He  preached  to  the  same  effect  many  days,  yet,  as  he  remarks, 
"  this  preaching  bore  little  fruit ";  crowds  from  Wittenberg  still  flocked  to  the  box 
of  absolutions,  and  Tetzel,  as  an  answer  to  Luther,  kindled  for  many  days  in  succes- 
sion a  great  fire  near  his  place  of  trade  in  Magdeburg  to  show  every  one  that  he  was 
"  a  duly  ordained  inquisitor,  with  full  power  from  the  Pope  to  burn  all  as  heretics  who 
opposed  the  most  holy  indulgence." 

As  preaching  bore  little  fruit,  Luther  sat  down  and  wrote  ninety  theses,  which,  on 
the  Eve  of  All  Saints,  1517,  he  affixed  to  the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg,  which  was 
also  the  Church  of  All  Saints. 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  scholars  of  the  time  to  issue  challenges  to  a  disputation 
concerning  this  or  that  question ;  Luther  now  issued  one  for  a  disputation  concerning 
the  force  of  the  indulgence.  Tlie  affixing  of  the  theses  to  the  church-door  and  the 
challenge  could  not  have  been  done  by  the  Augustinian  monk  Luther  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  vicar-general  Staupitz,  then  present  in  Wittenberg,  the  court-chap- 
lain Spalatin,  and  the  elector.  "This,"  writes  Melancthon,  "was  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  in  which  Luther  never  dreamed  that  a  revolution  in  the  Church  would 
arise."  Staupitz  and  Frederick  the  Wise  saw  further  than  Luther.  A  very  natural 
explanation  may  be  given  of  the  elector's  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a  monk  writing  on 
the  church-door  at  Wittenberg  in  large  characters  with  a  huge  pen  which  reached  to 
Rome  and  brushed  against  the  Pope's  crown  so  that  it  shook  on  his  head. 

From  this  simple  opposition  to  the  trade  in  indulgences  arose  the  division  of  the 
Church,  the  separation  from  the  Papacy,  the  Reformation.  The  beginning  was  insig- 
nificant, the  consequences  transformed  the  world.  The  errors  of  the  court  of  Rome 
in  the  course  of  the  controversy  only  contributed  to  promote  Luther's  cause.  After 
Luther  had  been  conducted  by  his  friends  from  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  and  rescued  from 
the  wTiles  of  the  Italians,  from  whom  he  had  to  fear  a  privy  attack,  assassination,  or 
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being  dragged  to  Rome,  and  when  he  saw  that  Rome  would  not  hear  him,  but  either 
would  demand  unconditional  recantation  or  condemn  him  as  a  heretic  and  thus  close 
his  lips,  he  did  not  break  out  violently  at  once,  but  showed  himself  inclined  to  mod- 
eration. Rome  sent  Charles  von  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  noble  and  chamberlain  of  Pope  Leo, 
as  ambassador  to  Saxony  to  arrange  the  affair  of  Luther  quietly  and  call  Tetzel  to 
account.  This  Papal  envoy  at  once  summoned  Tetzel  before  a  tribunal,  but  the 
culprit  was  so  terrified  that  he  became  sick  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1519  in  alarm  at  the  results  of  an  examination.  Miltitz,  on  his  road  to  Saxony,  had 
learnt  in  the  cities  that  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  had  the  nation  at  his  back,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  court  of  Rome  that  it  was  not  possible,  even  with  an  army,  to  carry 
Luther  to  Rome,  as  everybody  was  on  his  side.  The  flatteries  of  Miltitz  glanced  off 
Luther  as  threats  had  in  Augsburg.  But  Luther's  friends — those  who  had  most  influ- 
ence on  him — were  of  the  opinion,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Max  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1519,  that  at  this  time,  when  a  new  emperor  was  ascending  the  throne, 
nothing  further  ought  to  be  done  in  the  religious  question.  Luther  obeyed  this 
advice  the  more  readily  that  his  sovereign  the  elector,  who  was  now  vicar  of  the 
empire,  wished  him  to  do  so.  Luther  promised  not  to  write  or  speak  about  the  indul- 
gence if  his  opponents  also  held  their  peace. 

But  one  of  the  Romish  party,  Dr.  Mayer  von  Eck,  professor  at  Ingoldstadt,  would 
not  let  the  matter  die  away.  The  controversy  drew  the  attention  of  Luther  to  the 
published  work  of  Laurentius  Valla  on  the  Decretals.  With  what  ardor  did  Luther 
study  this  unmasking  of  the  Papal  inventions  and  falsifications.  Henceforth  Luther 
assumed  all  the  amis  which  the  old  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  the  Papacy  had 
fashioned.  Henceforth  he  broke  free  from  everything  which,  as  the  old  faith  or  usage 
of  the  world,  still  bound  him  under  the  yoke  of  the  Papacy.  One  powerful  book 
after  another  proceeded  from  him.  Like  an  eagle,  he  rose  and  soared  high  above  the 
nation  with  the  most  powerful  of  all  his  works,  entitled,  "  To  His  Imperial  Majesty 
and  the  Christian  Nobility  of  Germany  concerning  the  Amendment  of  Christendom." 
Under  the  influence  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  as  well  as  of  the  writings  of  Luther,  the 
whole  noble  portion  of  German  knighthood  had  declared  for  Luther.  This  writing 
was  Luther's  declaration  of  war  against  the  Romish  party  and  the  corrupted  Papacy. 
It  was  the  culminating  point  of  national  and  religious  liberty.  But  he  advanced  no 
further  on  this  path ;  the  German  princes  and  the  court-preachers  went  no  further ; 
and  hence  the  nineteenth  century  has  to  carry  on  the  work  which  had  been  so  fortu- 
nately begum  and  then  neglected  in  the  sixteenth.  This  work  of  Luther  was  dis- 
tributed in  thousands  of  copies  throughout  the  whole  nation  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  and  translations  of  it  into  most  of  the  European  languages  were  sent  iif  still 
greater  numbers  throughout  Europe. 

No  man  had  spoken  with  such  a  national  spirit  in  Germany  since  Germans 
existed;  no  man  had  spoken  so  severely  against  the  Roman  Papacy  since  the  Church 
had  existed.  It  was  a  terrible  laying-bare  of  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  Romish  Church  ;  every  word  was  a  victor's  sword-stroke.     Luther  was  equally 
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greal  in  this  production  as  a  German  patriot,  as  an  evangelical  Christian,  and  theolo- 
gian ;  ilif  book,  too,  was  in  a  thoroughly  popular  style.  Luther  in  it  demanded  that 
the  whole  German  empire  cease  from  internal  strife  and  stand  like  one  man  in  oppo- 
sition to  tlir  claims  of  Rome. 

After  long  resistance  on  the  part  of  Pope  Leo  and  some  cardinals,  the  Obscu- 
rantist party  obtained  the  issue  of  a  Bull  excommunicating  Luther.  The  fanatic 
Dr.  Eck  had  hurried  to  Rome  and  stirred  up  the  whole  swarm  of  monks.  Leo  was 
then  in  failing  health  ;  he  died  on  the  1st  of  December,  1-521.  The  hierarchical  party 
bad  overwhelmed  the  dying  Pontiff  with  reproaches,  and  extorted  his  signature  to  the 
Bull  they  had  drawn  up.  Dr.  Eck  hastened  in  triumph  with  it  to  Germany.  It 
there  had  an  effect  opposite  to  that  he  expected;  in  those  places  where  it  was  pub- 
lished it  was  torn  down.  Eck  and  Company  raised  huge  wood-fires  in  the  market- 
places at  Engoldstadt;  .Mainz,  Cologne,  Louvain,  and  Antwerp,  and  publicly  burnt 
"the  accursed  writings  of  the  excommunicated  heretic  Luther."  Even  at  Cologne, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Obscurantists,  the  burning  of  Luther's  writings  caused  the 
greatest  sorrow  to  many  people  of  every  rank.  Hutten  wrote  :  "  Even  at  Mainz 
Luther  was  burnt,  but,  as  I  fancy,  without  feeling  it.  This  is  all  the  murderers 
can  do." 

The  bigots  of  the  German  Romanists  were  at  this  period  excited  against  Ulrich 
von  Hutten,  the  knight  who  wielded  the  pen  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  sword  of 
steel ;  they  were  raging  more  violently  than  against  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  against 
the  famous  Satire  the  "Epistolce  Obscurorum  Virorum"  and  they  believed  that  all 
These  "epistles  of  obscure  men"  proceeded  from  Ulrich.  They  were  mortally 
offended  and  inappeasable,  the  more  that  Pope  Leo  X.  had  read  the  book  "  with 
great  delight  and  laughter."  The  Obscurantists  are  there  still  held  up  to  inextin- 
guishable laughter.  But  Ulrich  von  Hutten  had  only  contributed  to  the  work.  It 
was  composed  in  concert  with  many  of  his  university  friends,  the  celebrated  "Human- 
ists," that  is,  the  students  of  classical  antiquity.  The  monks  were  thirsting  for  Hut- 
ten's  blood,  and  would  have  gladly  sent  him  in  chains  to  Rome.  But  Hutten,  to 
avoid  involving  his  patron  the  Elector  Albert  of  Mainz,  in  his  combat,  had  demanded 
leave  of  absence  from  him,  and  received  it  with  continuance  of  his  salary  ;  he  had 
then  betaken  himself  to  his  friend  Franz  von  Sickingen  at  the  Ebernburg.  Albert 
sent  word  to  Rome  by  his  privy-councillor  Capito,  the  friend  of  Hutten,  that  Hutten 
no  longer  belonged  to  his  court ;  that  he  was  in  the  strongest  castle  of  Sickingen,  and 
could  at  any  moment  raise  soldiers  enough  to  cause  danger  even  to  the  archbishop. 
Luther  himself  now  appealed  from  the  Pope  to  a  general  council.  The  students  at 
Erfurt  had  taken  from  Eck  the  bull  of  excommunication,  torn  it  up,  and  flung  it  into 
the  water,  exclaiming,  "  It  can  swim  ;  it  is  a  bubble  ! "  for  bulla  is  bubble  in  Latin. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  1520,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Luther  proceeded, 
at  the  head  of  the  doctors  and  students  of  Wittenberg,  through  the  Elster-gate.  The 
students  had  raised  a  fire,  and,  as  his  reply  to  the  burning  of  his  writings  by  the 
Papists,  Luther,  with  his  own  hand,  committed  to  the  flames  the  canon-law  of  Rome 
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and  the  bull  of  excommunication.  Others  threw  into  the  pyre  the  writings  of  Luther's 
opponents. 

Luther  had  now  broken  the  bridge  behind  him  j  he  could  no  longer  retreat. 

So  far  Luther  had  been  urged  on  by  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  The  fiery  patriot  would 
fain  have  urged  him  still  further.  Hutten  desired  the  nation  to  accomplish  its  libera- 
tion by  arms,  and  wrote  to  Luther  to  do  his  part  in  the  matter.  Luther  replied,  he 
u  did  not  wish  to  fight  for  the  Gospel  with  violence  and  murder.  The  Church  would 
be  reformed  by  the  Word." 

In  Luther's  opinion  arms  were  to  be  taken  up  only  as  the  last  resort,  and  only 
when  quite  unavoidable.     That  it  might  and  would  come  to  this  he  had  some  fear, 


as  his  letter  to  his  friend  Spalatin  shows  :  "  If  it  comes  to  a  breach  through  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Romanists,  and  theu  an  insurrection,  like  the  Bohemian  one,  is  directed 
with  bloody  violence  against  the  clergy,  I  am  free  from  blame  ;  it  has  been  my  advice 
that  the  German  nobility  should  fix  bounds  to  those  men,  not  with  the  sword,  but  by 
resolutions  and  sordi  nances.  But  it  seems  that  they  will  not  learn  by  gentle  means, 
but  bring  destruction  on  themselves  by  their  obstinacy."  Like  many  people  of 
to-day,  Luther  deceived  himself  about  the  power  of  the  "  "Word,"  and  he,  like  many 
to-day  who  are  not  posted  in  the  facts  of  history,  kept  repeating  that  the  world  had 
been  Christianized  by  the  "  Word,"  although  the  methods  of  conversion  adopted  by 
Clovis  or  Charles  the  Great,  by  Henry  the  Lion  among  the  Slaves  and  thousands  of 
other  instances,  spoke  strongly  against  such  a  view.  The  history  of  Christianity,  the 
history  of  its  propagation  in  Germany,  Luther,  in  his  position,  had  neither  oppor- 
tunity nor  time  to  study.  But  they  are  to  be  blamed  who  still  show  by  theii  words, 
173 
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by  fcheir  actions,  by  their  pens,  how  they  are  ignorant  that  no  success  is  possible  for 
any  ordinances  or  decrees,  even  in  religious  matters,  except  for  the  power  which  can 
wield  the  naked  sword. 

When  Luther  had  received  Eck's  bull  of  excommunication,  he  wrote,  "  Oh,  if  the 
youn^  emperor  Charles  V.  were  a  man,  and  would  attack  these  devils  for  Christ's 
sake!"  Even  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony  had  some  hopes  of  the  emperor;  he 
trusted  that  he  would  either  take  in  hand  himself  the  matter  of  reformation,  or  place 
no  obstacle  in  its  way.  Hutten  alone  entertained  no  such  hopes ;  he  saw  the  young 
emperor  already  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  Romanists. 

The  vote  of  Frederick  of  Saxony,  who  declined  the  proffered  crown,  had  decided 
the  election  of  Charles  the  grandson  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  On  the  28th 
of  June,  1519,  Charles,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  already  occupying  the  throne 
of  Spain,  was  elected  emperor.  The  Spanish  monarchy  had  become  the  leading 
power  of  Europe,  partly  by  the  elevation  of  the  royal  power  in  Spain,  partly 
by  its  marriages,  partly  by  conquest  and  discovery.  Spain,  now  united  under  one 
king,  had  since  15 1G  been  joined  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Charles  the  First  king  of 
Spain,  and  fifth  emperor  of  that  name,  ruled  over  the  Austrian  states,  the  North  and 
South  Netherlands,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Upper  Italy,  over  united  Spain,  over 
newly-discovered  America,  and  far  away  in  Asia  over  the  coast  of  India;  and  now,  by 
election,  he  became  sovereign  of  the  German  empire.  Before  his  time  successful 
eiforts  had  been  made  by  his  predecessors  in  Spain  to  found  an  absolute  monarchy  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  liberties  of  the  estates,  and  to  make  the  king  a  despot  without 
restraint ;  and  therefore  the  German  princes  made  Charles  subscribe  a  compact  by 
which  they  sought  to  protect  themselves  from  any  misuse  of  the  imperial  power. 
They  bound  Charles,  among  other  things,  to  maintain  inviolate  all  existing  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  empire,  not  to  impair  the  power  of  the  estates,  not  to  introduce 
foreign  troops  into  Germany,  not  to  lay  unnecessary  imposts,  not  to  hold  any  imperial 
diet  outside  of  the  empire,  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  empire  and  court  with  Germans 
only,  to  use  the  German  language  exclusively  in  all  imperial  affairs  and  documents, 
to  summon  no  German  before  a  tribunal  outside  of  the  country. 

Charles  V.  kept  the  articles  of  this  compact  when  it  was  "  convenient."  But  he 
did,  without  shame  or  scruple,  violate  any  article  that  annoyed  him  from  the  first 
moment  he  felt  himself  safe  on  the  throne.  Charles  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
Dominicans  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  and  from  the  first  regarded  the  compact  as 
a  mere  piece  of  paper.  The  princes  had  forgotten  that  Charles  had  not  grown  up  at 
the  simple  German  court  of  his  grandfather,  that  friend  of  the  people  and  of  liberty, 
Maximilian,  and  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  prince  who  had  been  introduced  to 
absolute  monarchy  in  his  Spanish  dominions  was  tempted  to  transfer  the  unlimited 
autocracy  of  Spain  to  the  German  empire. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  compact  with  the  emperor  the  princes  engaged  him  to 
prohibit  not  only  all  leagues  of  nobles  and  cities,  but  also  associations  of  merchants. 

Charles  V.  showed  by  his  ordinances  in  the  Netherlands  how  little  he  intended  to- 
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maintain  the  old  liberties  and  rights.  Young  as  he  still  was,  his  ambition  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  hereditary  kingdoms  and  principalities  or  the  imperial  crown  ;  he 
bought  Friesland  for  a  hundred  thousand  gulden,  and  in  a  couple  of  months  after  his 
election,  he  purchased  Wurtemberg  for  two  hundred  thousand  gulden  from  the  Swa- 
bian  League,  which  had  in  the  reign  of  the  late  emperor  expelled  the  tyrannical  and 
outlawed  Duke  Ulrich  and  taken  possession  of  the  country.  The  league  transferred 
Wurtemberg  to  him  in  pawn  only,  yet  Charles  immediately  called  himself  "  hereditary 
lord"  of  Wurtemberg.  On  the  22d  of  October,  1520,  Charles  entered  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Sixteen  months  had  elapsed  from  his  election  before  he  came  into  Germany  from 
Spain  ;  disturbances  in  Spain  had  detained  him.  It  makes  a  peculiar  impression  to 
read  in  the  contemporary  accounts  that  on  his  entrance  for  the  coronation  ceremony 
a  hollow  figure  appeared  in  the  procession  to  represent  Charles  the  Great.  He 
confirmed  and  renewed  the  general  peace,  the  military  organization,  the  imperial 
administration,  the  chamber  of  justice,  and  proudly  declared  "he  would  raise  the 
empire  to  its  old  splendor."  He  then  divided  with  his  younger  brother  Ferdinand 
the  German  territories  inherited  from  his  grandfather.  The  boldest  friends  of  the 
new  intellectual  national  movement  urged  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  but 
Charles  did  not  understand  the  wants  of  the  nation.  This  melancholy,  almost  weakly 
youth  was  not  the  man  for  the  grand  ideas  then  fermenting  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  nation.  He  was  no  Charles  the  Great,  although  he  made  every  attempt  to  recall 
his  memory,  and,  on  purpose,  opened  the  imperial  diet  of  Worms  on  the  day  of  St. 
Charles  the  Great,  the  28th  of  January,  1521,  a  diet  which  was  to  make  its  mark 
in  history  for  something  else  than  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 

During  the  last  few  years  men  had  cpiickly  proceeded  from  the  controversy 
respecting  absolution  to  a  demand  for  the  correction  of  all  ecclesiastical  abuses. 
While  Luther,  supported  by  all  the  clear  heads  of  the  time,  was  active  in  Saxony, 
Ulrich  Zwingli  was  busy  with  reformation  in  Switzerland.  Zwingli  was  a  highly 
esteemed  clergyman  in  Zurich,  and  the  light  kindled  by  him  spread  more  quickly 
and  deeply  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Confederation  than  that  of  Luther  in  Ger- 
many. Switzerland  was  a  confederation  of  republics,  the  rest  of  Germany  was  a 
country  divided  into  an  immense  number  of  princes,  barons,  and  cities,  and  yet  the 
light  lit  by  Luther  had  spread  over  every  district.  Luther's  cause  had  become  the 
cause  of  the  people.  The  Papal  envoy  and  his  party  had  so  perverted  the  emperor's 
judgment  that  he  adopted  their  opinion  that  Luther  was,  by  the  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation issued  from  Rome,  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  that 
he  could,  and  ought  to,  have  no  further  negotiations  with  him ;  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  estates  of  the  empire  insisted  on  hearing  the  monk's  reply  before  judgment  be 
pronounced  on  him  as  a  heretic.  But  the  emperor  did  not  assent  thereto  till  the  very 
end  of  the  business  of  the  diet. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  Luther,  in  reply  to  a  summons,  proceeded  from  Wittenberg 
to  Worms.  His  friends  trembled  for  him,  and  wrote  to  him  not  to  come  ;  even  the 
elector  Frederick  the  Wise  urgently  advised  him  by  Spalatin  not  to  come  to  Worms. 
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Ulrich  von  IT  in  ten  wrote  to  him  in  the  name  of  Franz  von  Sickingen  to  come,  for 
Franz  and  the  knights  would  protect  him  with  the  sword  in  case  the  emperor  broke 
his  safe-conduct.  Luther  would  have  gone  to  Worms  even  if  no  sword  had  been 
ready  to  protect  him.  Even  at  Oppenheim,  the  last  station  before  Worms,  the 
Kir.  r.>r  Frederick  of  Saxony  warned  him  most  solemnly  not  to  enter  Worms.  But 
;lI   the  same  time  there  appeared,  with  a  message  from  Franz  von  Sickingen,  the 

celebrated  reformer  Butzer  (or  Bucer),  who  had  long 
known  Luther,  assuring  him  of  the  force  which  was 
ready  for  his  cause  and  the  preparations  made  if  any 
one  at  Worms  attempted  to  touch  a  hair  of  his  head. 
Luther  answered  Spalatin  and  the  elector,  "  You  re- 
mind me  of  the  fate  of  Huss.  Huss  was  burnt,  but 
the  truth  was  not.  Since  I  am  summoned,  I  am  de- 
termined to  enter  Worms  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  even  if  I  knew  that  there  were  as  many 
devils  against  me  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  house-tops." 
That  the  assurance  given  by  Sickingen  that  thou- 
sands of  swords  were  ready  to  defend  him  did  not  first 
ulrich  zwingli  inspire  Luther  with  this  heroic  speech  is  shown  by 

his  remarks  at  Eisenach.  He  lay  there  for  some  days 
sick,  and,  sick  as  he  was,  persevered  in  his  journey.  His  friends  loudly  expressed 
their  tears  that  the  stake  awaited  him  in  Worms.  "If  they  make,"  he  replied,  "a 
fire  between  Wittenberg  and  Worms  as  high  as  heaven,  yet  I  will  appear  in  the 
Lord's  name  and  go  into  the  jawrs  of  Behemoth  and  confess  Christ."  The  fact  is,  the 
young  emperor  and  the  Romish  party  would  have  gladly  got  rid  of  Luther  by  assas- 
sination or  openly  if  their  hands  had  not  been  bound  by  the  knights  whose  swords 
he  saw  around  him. 

Worms  lay  midway  between  the  immense  possessions  of  Franz  von  Sickingen. 
No  prince,  not  even  the  Saxon  elector,  had  so  much  money,  so  great  military  reputa- 
tion, such  a  German  ring  in  his  name,  as  Franz  von  Sickingen  ;  no  one  could  so 
quickly  assemble  a  large  force  under  his  banners  as  this  simple  knight.  Fifteen 
thousand  men  were  in  his  regular  pay,  and  when  the  emperor  Charles,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  diet  of  Worms,  sent  his  own  imperial  messenger  to  Franz, 
who  had  gone  to  Wildbad,  and  requested  him,  according  to  a  promise  entered  into  at 
Worms,  "  to  levy  two  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  appear  within  six 
weeks  at  Thionville  in  Lorraine,"  to  maintain  the  emperor's  claims  on  Italy  against 
Francis  I.  of  France,  the  knight  marched  to  the  mustering-place  with  this  force  well 
armed  on  the  appointed  day.  Even  while  in  Spain,  immediately  after  his  coronation, 
Charles  V.  had  made  it  his  first  task  to  gain  to  his  side  the  celebrated  knight,  and  had 
granted  him  the  dignity  of  general,  chamberlain,  and  councillor  of  the  empire. 

Charles,  by  means  of  his  minister  Granvella,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  knew  well  the  position  and  importance  of  the  knight  of 
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Sickingen,  the  favorite  of  his  grandfather  Max,  who  showed  him  such  favors  that  the 
story  of  a  near  connection  between  the  emperor  and  the  knight  was  not  without 
support.  Max,  it  was  known,  was  fond  of  women  and  successful  in  his  amours,  and 
hence  the  idea  attributed  to  Franz  von  Sickingen  by  King  Francis  I.  of  France, 
namely,  of  making  himself,  an  emperor's  son,  into  the  German  emperor,  is  explic- 
able. King  Francis,  in  whose  service  Sickingen  had  been  for  some  years,  and  who 
would  gladly  have  had  the  German  crown  himself,  did  not  entrust  to  Sickingen  the 
French  auxiliaries,  from  fear  lest  the  knight,  who  already  commanded  fifteen  thousand 
soldiers,  might  use  the  French  contingent  to  gain  the  German  crown  for  himself. 

Luther,  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  spoke  and  behaved  with  grandeur,  magnanimity, 
and  constancy.  With  his  glance  directed  to  the  emperor  and  the  electors  by  his  side, 
he  spoke  without  embarrassment,  with  the  force  of  spirit  and  that  secret  power  of 
voice  which  made  his  eloquence  stir  men's  souls,  in  a  fluent  speech,  not  too  long, 
with  clear,  well-defined  logical  order  and  division.  He  spoke  as  a  Christian  and  as 
a  patriot.  The  Romish  party,  who  saw  in  this  speech  their  overthrow,  wished  to 
remove  the  impression  it  had  made  on  the  assembly.  They  maliciously  demanded 
that  the  speech  which  he  had  just  made  in  German  be  repeated  in  Latin,  in  order 
that  the  emperor  and  the  strangers  might  understand  it.  The  emperor,  indeed,  spoke 
German  only  in  its  Platt-deutsch  form,  but  he  jierfectly  understood  the  language,  only 
he  did  not  like  it.  The  privy-councillor  of  the  Saxon  elector,  Frederick  of  Thun,  said 
to  Luther,  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  act  on  this  request."  The  enemy  reckoned  that 
even  the  greatest  orator  would  be  exhausted  after  such  a  speech  before  the  emperor 
and  the  diet.  Even  Thun,  Luther's  friend,  thought  that  a  Latin  speech  might  injure 
what  the  German  had  effected.  The  whole  was  an  affair  of  a  few  minutes.  In  order 
that  there  might  be  nobody  there  who  did  not  understand  him,  Luther  immediately 
complied  with  the  request,  and  repeated  in  the  Latin  language,  with  fluency  and 
clearness,  all  his  previous  remarks. 

On  Luther's  first  appearance  at  the  diet  he  had  made  no  favorable  impression  on 
the  emperor  by  his  external  appearance.  When  he  saw  so  near  his  throne  the  monk 
of  Wittenberg,  scarcely  of  middle  stature,  haggard,  all  skin  and  bone,  and  further 
pale  and  weak  from  sickness  and  travel,  the  emperor  said  to  his  neighbor,  "  He  will 
not  make  me  a  heretic."  When  Luther  repeated  his  German  speech  in  Latin,  the 
emperor  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  "  The  monk  speaks  without  fear  and  con- 
fidently." 

It  was  now  seen  that  although  Luther  had  a  hearing,  there  was  no  intention  either 
to  refute  or  allow  his  doctrines.  A  recantation  was  demanded.  The  question,  said 
the  imperial  chancellor,  had  long  ago  been  decided  by  councils  of  the  Church,  which 
do  not  en*.  "  A  council  of  the  Church,"  replied  Luther,  "  can  err,  and  I  will  prove 
that  they  have  erred."  The  chancellor,  with  threatening  accents,  refused  permis- 
sion, and  said,  "  If  Luther  do  not  recant,  the  empire  will  soon  know  how  to  treat  a 
heretic  ;  he  must  say  plump  and  plain  whether  he  will  or  will  not  recant."  As  in 
the  case  of  Huss,  so  in  that  of  Luther,  the  allegation  that  he  was  summoned  to  make 
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answer  for  himself  was  a  lie.  Luther  replied  with  a  manly  and  firm  voice,  "Since, 
thru,  his  imperial  majesty  and  their  graces  the  electors  and  princes  demand  a  plain 
and  simple  answer,  1  will  give  one  :  Unless  1  am  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  Holy 
Scripture,  or  by  clear  and  open  arguments  and  reasons  (for  I  do  not  believe  either 
in  the  Pope  or  in  councils,  which,  it  is  clear,  have  often  erred  and  contradict  each 
other),  1  cannot  and  will  not  recant,  because  I  am  convinced  by  the  authorities  I 
quote  because  my  conscience  is  ruled  by  God's  Word,  and  because  it  is  neither  safe 
nor  advisable  to  act  against  one's  conscience." 

"To-morrow  morning,"  the  chancellor  proclaimed,  "the  diet  will  assemble  to 
hear  the  emperor's  opinion." 

The  old  Duke  Erich  of  Brunswick,  hitherto  a  good  Roman  Catholic,  had  been  so 
struck  by  Luther's  speech  and  by  his  behavior  before  the  emperor  and  the  diet,  that 
immediately  after  the  sitting  he  sent  him  a  silver  can  of  Eimbeck  beer  to  refresh  him, 
saying  he  himself  had  drunk  Luther's  health  out  of  it.  The  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse  personally  visited  Luther  in  his  lodging,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  said,  "Dear 
Doctor,  if  you  are  right,  may  God  help  you."  Moreover,  every  word  which  Luther 
had  uttered  had  pleased  the  knights  and  burgesses.  So  much  the  greater  was  the 
wrath  of  the  Romish  diplomatists.  They  urged  on  the  emperor.  "The  emperor  is 
not  bound  to  keep  his  pledge  of  safe-conduct  to  the  obstinate  heretic  ;  nay,  he  is 
bound  not  to  keep  it."  Unscrupulous  bishops  and  patrons  of  Tetzel,  the  bigoted 
Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  said  without  shame,  the  fire  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  must  be  their  model,  the  Rhine  must  carry  off  Luther's  ashes,  as  it  had 
carried  off  those  of  Huss  a  century  before. 

The  Spaniard  Llorente  quotes  from  Sandoval's  history  of  Charles  V. :  "  This  prince, 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  expressed  great  repentance  for  his  conduct  towards  Luther ;  he 
said,  'I  confess  that  I  made  a  great  mistake  when  I  allowed  Luther  to  live.  I  had 
no  need  to  keep  my  word  with  him,  as  this  heretic  had  insulted  a  greater  Lord  than 
I  am — God  himself.  I  could  have,  and  ought  to  have,  broken  my  word,  and  have 
punished  his  insults  to  God.  Heresy  has  made  progress  because  I  did  not  allow 
Luther  to  be  put  to  death  ;  his  death  would  have  stifled  it  in  its  cradle.'" 

Charles  V.  may  possibly  have  uttered  such  words.  They  suit  well  his  sentiments. 
On  Friday,  the  19th  of  April,  on  the  day  after  Luther's  noble  attitude  before  the  diet, 
the  emperor  published  a  declaration  in  the  French  language.  He  declared  himself  to 
be,  like  his  predecessors,  the  protector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  after  the  expres- 
sions which  had  been  heard  the  day  before  from  Luther,  he  repented  of  having  spared 
him  so  long.  He  would  now  proceed  against  him  as  against  an  open  heretic,  and  he 
re< (nested  the  princes  to  act  with  like  sentiments.  "  We  will  compel  Martin  Luther 
and  his  adherents  to  submit  to  us  by  pronouncing  sentence  of  outlawry  and  other 
convenient  methods,  but  we  will  not  break  the  safe-conduct  given  him."  This  cir- 
cular to  the  princes,  so  contrary  to  all  the  customary  forms,  was  received  with 
displeasure.  Even  the  bigoted  George  of  Saxony,  a  prince  especially  hostile  to 
Luther,  was  now  made  an  opponent  of  the  emperor  and  the  Romanists. 
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Charles,  although  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  already  a  full-blown  despot ; 
his  Dominican  intellect  comprehended  that  it  was  requisite,  not  only  with  a  view 
of  perpetuating  the  hierarchy,  but  of  establishing  his  own  Absolutism,  to  get  rid 
of  this  daring  monk,  as  his  ideas,  political  and  religious,  were  equally  repulsive  to 
him.  Charles  would  have  sacrificed  him  without  more  ado  if  it  had  been  possible  ; 
treacherous  as  no  prince  before  him  had  ever  been,  he 
was  not,  as  people  good-naturedly  say,  appalled  by  the 
idea  of  perjury  ;  he  would  have  gladly  perjured  him- 
self could  he  thereby  have  attained  his  end,  the  annihi- 
lation of  Luther.  He  would  have  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  princes  ;  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
oppose  him,  for  they  were  there  without  any  military 
forces,  with  small  retinues.  Even  the  Elector  Frederick 
of  Saxony  was  despondent :  "  If  it  stood  in  my  power," 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  John,  "  I  could  take  care  of 
Luther.     But  you  cannot  represent  to  yourself  how  the 


adherents  of  Rome  persecute  me.     If  I  were  to  relate  X</-     *& 
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all,  you  would  hear  strange  tales.       Iney  are  deter- 
mined on  the  ruin  of  Luther  ;  as  soon  as  one  shows  any  sympathy  for  him,  one  is 
decried  as  a  heretic.     May  God,  in  whose  hand  is  the  cause  of  justice,  direct  all 
things  for  good  !  " 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  attitude  of  the  princes  which  saved  Luther 
from  the  fate  of  Huss.  Nothing  else  protected  Luther  at  Worms  but  his  God  by  the 
sword  of  Sickingen  and  the  knights  and  the  loudly-expressed  sympathy  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  who  had  in  the  name  of  Franz  von  Sickingen  made 
a  public  declaration  that  the  German  knights  would  protect  him,  was  at  this  time 
not  in  the  city  of  Worms,  but  Sickingen  and  many  of  his  friends  were.  Hutten  was 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Worms  ;  every  day  letters,  still  extant,  passed  to 
and  fro  between  him  and  Luther  ;  Hutten  was  therefore  in  a  position,  at  the  first 
signal  from  Sickingen,  to  collect  an  armed  force.  The  emperor  had  not  only  read  in 
Hutten's  proclamation  that  Francis  of  Sickingen  "  had  sworn  in  defiance  of  all  danger 
not  to  desert  the  cause  of  truth,"  but  Sickingen  had  personally  spoken  at  Worms, 
earnestly  and  resolutely,  in  behalf  of  Luther.  The  Romanist  Cochlaeus,  who  was 
then  in  Worms,  tells  of  the  terror  which  the  powerful  and  dreaded  knight  caused  the 
Romish  party.  They  understood  he  had  a  force  of  horse  and  foot  ready  to  break 
forth  if  any  danger  threatened  Luther.  The  emperor  and  his  court  were  disquieted 
at  finding  themselves  at  Worms  in  the  midst  of  the  threatening  armed  association  of 
knights,  and  with  a  ferment  among  the  burghers,  who  had  been  excited  to  take 
Luther's  side  by  the  popular  knight  Hermann  von  Busch,  a  friend  of  Hutten  and 
Sickingen,  and  by  whom  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  emperor  at  supper  containing  only 
the  text  of  Scripture,  "Woe  to  the  land  whose  king  is  a  child." 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Luther  received  at  his  lodgings  the  imperial  order  "  to  leave 
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Worms  the  aext  day,  to  return  within  twenty  days  to  Wittenberg,  and  meanwhile 
not  to  disturb  the  people  by  preaching  or  writing.  As  warnings  had  been  useless, 
the  emperor  saw  himself  compelled  to  proceed  further  as  patron  of  the  Catholic 
faith."  Luther  at  once  communicated  this  ungracious  dismissal  and  his  ensuing 
departure  to  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  When  Luther,  at  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  April,   L521,  rode  out  from  Worms  conducted  by  the  imperial  herald 

Sturm,  now  his  warmest  advocate,  many  of  the  people 
and  many  Franconian  knights  escorted  him.  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  had  done  what  Luther's  sovereign,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  said  he  could  not  do  ;  he  had  taken  care  that 
Luther  might  make  a  journey  so  long,  with  the  then 
means  of  intercourse,  uninterrupted  by  any  surprise  of 
foreign  traitors.  On  this  account,  and  on  this  alone, 
Luther,  on  his  arrival  at  Friedberg,  only  a  few  miles 
from  Worms,  sent  back  the  imperial  herald ;  he  knew 
himself  well  protected  on  both  flanks  by  the  Franconian 
knights.  Hutten  had  learnt  in  Italy  what  priestly  con- 
sciences coidd  permit  themselves  to  do,  and  Sickingen, 
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who  had  gone  from  Worms  to  Wildbad,  in  the  Thurin- 
gian  Mountains,  had  given  the  instructions  which  his  friend  Hutten  carried  out  till 
he  arrived  at  the  place  where  treachery  could  no  longer  reach  him. 

This  place  was  the  Wartburg,  half  a  league  from  Eisenach.  Confidential  and 
discreet  agents  took  Luther,  who  had  been  prepared  for  the  occurrence,  from  his 
vehicle  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest  near  Waltershausen,  robed  him  in  a  horseman's 
cloak,  and  took  him  away.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Wise,  had  expressly 
enjoined  that  Luther  be  taken  to  some  place  of  which  he,  the  elector,  had  no  knowl- 
edge, in  order  that  he  might  say  that  he  did  not  know  where  Luther  was.  For  the 
imperial  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Luther,  after  the  expiration  of  the  safe-conduct, 
would  undoubtedly  be  made.  Ebernburg  and  Landstuhl,  the  two  strongest  fortresses 
possessed  by  Sickingen  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  had  been  offered  to  Luther  by  the 
knight;  but  he  had  decided  for  a  place  near  Wittenberg,  the  spot  where  his  sphere 
of  activity  had  hitherto  lain.  In  the  Wartburg,  the  old  seat  of  the  electoral  Saxon 
house,  the  consequences  of  outlawry  could  not  reach  him. 

After  Luther's  departure  from  Worms,  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony  had  writ- 
ten to  his  brother  John  the  despairing  wrords,  "  Here  in  Worms  are  not  only  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  but  Pilate  and  Herod  in  league  against  Luther.  The  sentence  of  out- 
lawry will  be  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  emperor ;  he  cannot  be  saved."  Many 
princes  left  the  diet ;  finally  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
the  elector  of  Cologne  did  so.  They  departed  instead  of  remaining  at  their  posts. 
The  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  the  German  Romanists  were  now  masters  in  the  diet. 
The  Papal  ambassador  Aleander  drew  up  the  so-called  Edict  of  Worms  against 
Luther,  and  Charles  V.  signed  this  piece  of  patchwork  in  the  cathedral  of  Worms 
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after  due  celebration  of  the  mass,  while  the  clouds  of  incense  were  rolling  through 
the  sanctuary.  "  In  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  thoughtlessly  cheerful,  was  the  youth- 
ful emperor  when  he  signed  the  ban  of  the  empire  outlawing  Luther,  who  had 
demanded  in  vain  to  be  refuted  by  God's  Word."  The  signature  was  falsely  dated  ; 
the  edict  was  dated  backward  to  the  8th  of  May,  in  order  to  create  a  belief  that  it 
had  been  issued  while  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  were  present.  In  fact,  the  first 
communication  of  it  was  made  to  the  still-remaining  princes  on  the  2-5th  of  May. 
This  took  place,  not  in  the  diet,  but  in  the  emperor's  residence ;  no  discussion  or 
debate  was  allowed  ;  all  formalities  were  wanting. 

By  this  edict,  sentence  of  outlawry  was  proclaimed  not  only  against  Luther,  but 
against  all  his  adherents,  patrons,  and  friends.  His  and  their  writings  were  to  be 
burnt,  and  a  censorship  of  all  printed  matter  was  instituted,  in  order  that  nothing 
more  of  the  sort  might  reach  the  people.  In  it  Luther  was  condemned  by  the 
emperor  and  the  Romish  party  as  though  he  had  been  provoking  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion against  Church  and  State ;  not  a  merely  intellectual  revolution,  but  one  involving 
slaughter,  robbery,  and  conflagration.  The  edict  ordered  every  one,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twenty  days  of  safe-conduct,  not  to  harbor  Martin  Luther  under  pain  of 
incurring  the  charge  of  high-treason,  not  to  give  him  food  or  drink,  but  to  seize 
him  wherever  found  and  deliver  him  under  sure  guard  to  the  emperor.  Every  one 
had  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  adherents  of  Luther,  and  take  possession  of  their  goods. 
All  Lutheran  poets,  writers,  printers  and  painters,  all  buyers  or  sellers  of  such  writ- 
ings or  paintings,  were  to  be  held  responsible  in  person  and  property,  to  be  arrested, 
and  such  proceedings  as  might  seem  good  were  to  be  taken  against  them.  The  edict 
concluded,  "If  any  one,  of  any  rank,  class,  or  condition,  act  contrary  to  this  our 
Christian  and  imperial  order,  proceedings  will  be  taken  against  the  same  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  ban  and  sentence  of  outlawry." 

Luther  had  at  the  diet  assumed  a  patriotic,  national  standpoint.  And  in  his 
condemnation  his  political  standpoint  was  strongly  accented,  even  brought  into  the 
foreground.  Luther  at  Worms  had  expressly  turned  for  support  to  the  German 
nation  which  Rome  had  plundered,  to  the  common  people  as  well  as  to  the  barons 
and  cities.  The  edict  of  Worms  now  summoned  the  "  powers  that  be  "  against  him 
as  one  who  meditated  a  revolution,  "one  who  not  only  wished  to  crush  the  Church 
by  many  books  full  of  blasphemy,  but  also  dared  to  excite  the  laity  to  wash  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  priests,  and  to  abolish  all  fear  of  God,  all  obedience,  all 
government.  He  wished  to  introduce  into  the  world  a  new  lawless,  brutal  life  ;  he 
had  burnt  the  decrees  of  the  fathers  and  the  holy  canon  law  publicly,  and  would  deal 
still  worse  with  the  books  of  temporal  law  if  he  had  not  more  fear  of  the  temporal 
sword  than  he  had  of  the  Pope's  ban." 

That  Charles  could  sign  "in  a  happy  frame  of  mind"  this  edict  concocted  by  the 

Papal  ambassador  Aleander,  in  spite  of  the  warning  not  to  proceed  against  Luther 

which  had  been  given  him  by  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  the  man  of  kings  and  princes, 

the  oracle  of  the  courts  of  Europe  ;  that  he  could  sign  it  after  all  he  had  heard  at 
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Worms  from  Luther's  lips  and  concerning  Luther's  friends,  must  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  Charles,  still  politically  immature,  disposed  to  luxury  by  nature  and 
education,  though*  more  of  his  pleasures  than  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Germany.  The  Romanists  managed  him  the  more  easily  because  at  this 
very  time  the  communes,  that  is,  the  cities  and  towns,  were  demanding  the  restora- 
tion of  their  rights  and  privileges  in  Spain,  and  had  risen  against  their  oppression  by 
nobles  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  partly,  too,  against  their  oppression  by  the  crown. 
This  armed  revolt  of  the  people  in  Spain  now  called  the  emperor  to  the  West  of  the 
empire.  lb-  betook  himself  to  the  Netherlands  to  guard  it  against  the  spirit  of  revolt, 
and  to  be  nearer  to  the  .struggle  in  Spain  after  he  had  transferred  the  government  of 
th.-  empire  to  the  regency.  At  the  head  of  the  regency  stood  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  German  Hapsburg  possessions  and  the  governorship  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

Ferdinand  had  enough  work  in  the  East.  While  in  the  West  the  cities  of  Castile 
rose  in  arms  against  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  in  the  East  the  Turks  had 
invaded  Hungary  and  stormed  Belgrade.  King  Francis  of  France  attacked  at  the 
same  time  Navarre  and  the  Netherlands.  In  Italy  the  main  struggle  was  between 
the  French  and  the  allied  forces  of  the  Pope  and  the  emperor,  for  during  the  diet  at 
Worms  Charles  had,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1521,  made  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Pope, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  "  the  Pope  and  the  emperor  should  have,  without  excep- 
tion, the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies."  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Milan.  These  struggles  and  victories  made 
the  emperor  forget  Germany  entirely,  particularly  when,  in  May  1522,  he  left  the 
Netherlands,  returned  to  Spain,  abode  there  for  seven  years  and  married  a  Portu- 
guese princess;  and  the  unlimited  monarchy  of  Spain,  the  Spanish  language  and 
modes  of  life  laid  such  a  hold  on  him  that  he  became  Spanish  in  everything.  He  was 
leaning  at  a  window  of  his  palace  at  Madrid  when  a  messenger  appeared  before  him 
to  announce  that  on  the  25th  of  February,  1524,  a  decided  victory  had  been  gained 
at  Pavia.  To  this  victory  twenty-nine  troops  of  German  Lanzknechts,  under  George 
Von  Frondsberg  and  Max.  Sittig  of  Ems,  had  contributed  the  most ;  the  French  army 
was  almost  annihilated;  King  Francis  himself  fell  a  prisoner  to  the  conquerors. 
Charles  knelt  down  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  thanked  her  for  the  victory 
which  had  been  won  for  him  without  his  ever  setting  eyes  on  an  enemy  ;  he  organ- 
ized processions  in  all  Spain,  and  extorted  from  the  chivalrous  king  of  France,  to 
whom  his  imprisonment  became  intolerable  after  two  years,  a  treaty  to  establish, 
not  the  security  of  the  German  empire,  but  only  the  preponderance  of  the  house  of 
Austria  and  his  own  interests  for  the  future.  King  Francis  confirmed  this  treaty 
of  peace  by  solemnly  laying  his  hand  on  the  Gospels.  But  on  the  very  day,  the  very 
hour,  only  a  few  minutes  before  he  took  the  solemn  oath,  he  had  signed  a  secret  pro- 
test that  he  declared  the  treaty  null  and  void  as  given  under  duresse.  When  he 
felt  himself  free  once  more  on  French  soil  beyond  the  Bidassoa,  he  threw  aside  both 
oath  and  treaty,  and  the  Pope  pronounced  him  absolved  from  his  oath. 
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While  these  two  orthodox  sovereigns  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  Christendom  this 
spectacle  on  the  held  of  politics  and  war,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  Germany 
in  the  field  of  religion  and  intellect.  The  people  of  the  Wartburg  knew  Luther  onlv 
as  Squire  George.  He  went  about  in  the  dress  and  with  the  arms  of  a  knight,  hunted, 
shot  at  the  target  with  the  cross-bow,  studied  industriously  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  here 
the  thought  ripened  in  him  to  translate  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  original  tongues 
into  German  ;  and  here  he  completed  his  version  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  chief  thing  for  promot- 
ing Christianity  was  the  translation  of  the  Christian 
books  of  the  Bible — the  New  Testament.  Luther 
had  a  command,  such  as  no  other  possessed,  of  his 
mother-tongue  in  all  its  fullness  of  melody,  its  solid 
strength,  its  spiritual  beauty  ;  and  as  Luther,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  drew  from  one  and  the  same 
source  a  mingled  stream  of  Christian  faith  and  pure 
German  in  clearness  and  force,  the  effect  was  great 
beyond  comparison.  The  German  nation  stood,  list- 
ened, and  opened  its  heart  to  him.  "  We  hear  God 
speak  German,"  men  said  in  Saxony  and  Swabia  ;  "  God  has  in  these  last  days  spoke 
German,  and  never  before." 

When  Luther  gave  to  the  German  nation  the  Bible,  which  he  had  with  such  lin- 
guistic creativeness  translated  into  German,  he  thus  planted  the  roots  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ineradically  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  In  Luther's  German  Bible,  the  translation 
of  which  was  completed  twelve  years  later,  all  the  requisites  of  a  popular  work  met 
together,  and  in  every  direction  the  influence  is  incalculable  which  arose  from  his 
making  the  Bible  a  popular  book,  the  book  of  life  in  an  actual  sense,  the  book  of  the 
world.  The  understanding  of  the  people  had  long  been  enslaved  to  superstition  ;  the 
world  had  long  been  tyrannized  over  in  God's  name  ;  men  had  appealed  to  Holy  Writ 
for  the  principles  of  despotism  as  though  these  principles  were  the  commands  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  ;  but  they  had  at  the  same  time  withdrawn  the  Bible  from  the 
people.  It  was  Luther  who  placed  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  not  merely 
the  German  people,  but  the  people  everywhere.  For  from  Luther's  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  there  passed  into  the 
English,  the  Bohemian,  and  even  the  French  versions — all  these  were  not  from  the 
original  tongues  but  from  the  Latin  Vulgate — the  true  direct  meaning  and  the  popular 
spirit.  The  people  could  now  instruct  themselves  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  they  could 
compare  and  draw  conclusions,  not  only  for  faith,  but  for  civil  rights  and  duties  of 
Christian  men  ;  for  here  in  the  Bible  stood  plain,  in  broad  traits,  what  was  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  their  God  and  to  each  other. 

When  Luther's  adherents  at  Wittenberg,  led  by  the  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, Dr.  Carlstadt,  began  to  make  changes  in  public  worship,  and  to  eject  from 
the  churches  and  destroy,  as  leading  to  idolatry,  the  works  of  art  in  painting  and 
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sculpture,  Luther  hastened,  in  1522,  from  his  refuge  to  the  city,  without  being 
deterred  by  the  warnings  of  the  elector  that  he  could  not  protect  him  outside  of  the 
Wartburg  ;  there  he  restored  order  and  henceforth  remained. 

In  spite  of  tin1  new  central  authority,  there  was  little  order  or  unity  in  the  empire. 
The  German  knights,  as  a  class,  were  not  represented.  The  powerful  princes  in  the 
empire  who  were  striving  for  complete  sovereignty  had  favored  the  election  of  the 
Spanish  king  as  emperor  in  order  that  they  might  become  masters  in  the  empire,  as 
the  emperor,  with  his  widely-separated  hereditary  dominions,  must  of  necessity  be 
often  absent  from  the  empire,  and  be,  in  fact,  far  and  long  absent.  The  absence  of 
any  representation  of  their  class  in  the  government  created  the  greatest  discontent 
among  the  knights.  Hitherto  the  old  German  free  barons  had  been  so  many  petty 
kings,  immediately  subject  to  the  emperor  alone  ;  they  now  saw  themselves  cramped 
by  the  increasing  power  of  the  princes,  and  in  danger  of  being  brought  under  the 
power  of  a  couple  of  princes  and  abandoned  by  the  emperor. 

These  and  other  political  conditions  in  Germany  contributed  in  various  ways  to 
extend  the  Reformation.  These  internal  as  well  as  the  external  relations  were  the 
reasons  why  Luther  remained  unassailed  in  Wittenberg,  and  could  use  it  as  a  centre 
for  his  exertions. 

Everywhere  where  Charles  was  sovereign,  or  where  his  brother  Ferdinand  and 
princes  like-minded  with  him  had  power,  not  only  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Luther's 
translation  were  burnt,  but  men  who  were  in  possession  of  a  New  Testament,  or 
were  reputed  to  be  Lutherans,  were  burnt.  The  emperor  determined  to  give  in  the 
Netherlands  an  example  "  how  to  exterminate  the  poison  of  heresy."  Henry  Voes, 
John  Esch,  and  Lambert  Thorn  were  condemned  as  "  heretics,"  and  burnt  alive  at 
Antwerp  by  Hochstrat  the  inquisitor,  the  president  of  the  Inquisitional  tribunal, 
because  they  would  not  recant  their  belief  that  the  priest  had  no  power  to  forgive 
sins,  but  God  only,  and  because  they  were  obstinate  in  abiding  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. While  they  were  standing  in  fetters  by  the  stake,  Hochstrat  called  to  them, 
"  Be  converted  or  you  must  die  in  the  devil's  name."  "  No,"  said  the  youths,  "  we 
will  die  like  Christians  for  the  Gospel  and  its  truth."  Erasmus,  full  of  admiration, 
bears  witness  to  the  heroic  courage  of  these  young  martyrs,  and  to  the  effect  of  their 
death,  so  full  of  faith.  "  Everywhere,"  he  writes,  "  where  the  Inquisition  erects  a 
stake,  they  sow  heretics." 

Voes  and  Esch  died  nobly  on  the  1st  of  July,  1523,  and  Thorn,  soon  afterwards, 
unterrified  by  their  execution,  refused  to  recant.  Luther  has  ennobled  these  wit- 
nesses, who  sealed  their  testimony  for  Gospel-truth  with  their  blood,  by  a  poem 
which  lives  forever,  and  which  is  to-day  learned  by  heart  in  every  school  where  free- 
dom of  thought  or  conscience  prevails  in  Germany. 

At  Ofen,  in  Hungary,  where  Ferdinand  was  king,  a  bookseller  who  distributed 
the  New  Testament  and  Luther's  writings  was  tied  to  the  stake  amid  piles  of  his 
books  and  burnt.  In  Prague  and  Vienna,  those  who  would  not  recant  died  for  the  faith 
by  the  axe  or  at  the  stake.     The  thirst  for  blood  was  especially  strong  in  the  three 
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Austrian  governments  of  Innspruck  in  the  Tyrol,  Ensisheim  in  Upper  Alsatia,  at 
Stuttgart  in  Wurtemberg,  where  the  Duke  Ulrich  was  outlawed  and  exiled. 

In  the  two  last  districts  especially,  a  system  of  terror  was  established  to  appall, 
beat  down,  and  destroy  three  different  movements:  the  movement  in  favor  of  the 
outlawed  duke,  who  seized  every  means  of  returning  to  his  duchy  of  Wurtemberg, 
the  movement  of  the  dissatisfied  peasantry,  and  the  religious  movement  which  had 
arisen  from  Luther's  appearance.  The  Austrian  governments  at  Stuttgart  and  Ensis- 
heim  had  in  their  pay  the  infamous  butcher  Berthold  Aichele  of  Reutlingen,  provost 
of  the  Swabian  League,  and  "provost  of  the  empire"  under  Charles  and  Ferdinand. 

Bullinger,  a  contemporary,  the  immediate  successor  of  Zwingli  as  clergyman  at 
Zurich,  writes  :  il  Aichele  went  through  Swabia  and  Franconia,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
in  Wurtemberg,  in  the  Hegau  and  Allgau,  beheading  far  and  wide ;  he  had  a 
peculiarly  savage  hatred  of  the  Gospel.  Wherever  he  could  come  at  an  evangelical 
preacher,  he  took  off  his  head."  "  He  seized,  robbed,  judged,  hung  on  trees  unmerci- 
fully, all  human  compassion  had  an  end,"  are  the  words  of  the  Swiss  Anshelm,  the 
great  German  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  tribunal  of  Ensishehn  was 
occupied,  not  so  much  by  men  unscrupulous  and  unenlightened,  as  by  counts  and 
barons,  despotic  themselves  and  servants  of  despotism,  by  imperial  and  ducal  officials 
like  Hans  Immer  Gilgenberg,  the  deputy  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and  Count 
Rudolf  of  Sulz,  one  of  the  Austrian  committee  of  regency,  who,  as  head  of  the  tri- 
bunals in  the  three  governments  of  Stuttgart,  Innspruck,  and  Ensisheim,  sat  in  the 
small  town  of  Engen.  "  We  will  knock  the  Gospel  about  your  ears,"  he  said  to  the 
delegates  of  Waldshut,  a  city  on  the  Upper  Rhine  near  the  entrance  to  the  Black 
Forest.  The  delegates  offered  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  common  cities  of  the 
empire.  "  Right  and  law  is  what  we  want."  "  What !  "  exclaimed  the  governor ; 
"  the  Prince  is  the  Law  ;  what  have  the  cities  to  do  with  him  ?  "  Count  Rudolf  of 
Sulz  screamed  out,  "We  will  teach  you  law  by  fire  and  sword."  The  citizens  of 
Waldshut  took  up  a  posture  of  defence  ;  for  numerous  artillery  and  soldiers  were 
collected  to  punish  "  the  heretical  priests  and  deluders  of  the  people,  and  the  deluded 
town  of  Walsh  ut." 

"  Blood  flows  on  blood  !  "  exclaimed  Luther,  on  hearing  the  news  of  these  proceed- 
ings ;  "  but  it  will  choke  the  Pope  and  his  kings." 

Even  before  the  edict  of  Worms,  Ulrich  von  Hutten  had  sent  to  the  press  an 
address  bearing  >the  title  "  The  Warner."  In  this  he  represented  Francis  of  Sickin- 
gen  as  saying  that  he  "  felt  inclined  to  imitate  the  Bohemian  Ziska  if  the  priesthood 
would  take  no  heed  of  warnings ;  force  must  be  used  against  them  to  liberate  Ger- 
many." 

The  future  of  the  German  nation  occupied  Hutten  day  and  night ;  he  had  pre- 
viously been  busied  about  the  separation  of  Germany  from  Rome,  and  now  he 
believed,  in  view  of  what  was  taking  place  in  Germany,  that  to  renew  the  nation's 
youth  and  elevate  the  empire  it  was  necessary  to  remove  not  only  the  Romanist 
clergy  but  also  the  polyarchy  of  the  princes  ;  that  a  new  Germany  must  be  formed, 
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full  of  freemen  immediately  subject  to  one  head,  an  emperor  with  new  splendor. 
Sickingen,  Luther,  the  knights,  the  imperial  cities,  the  oppressed  "common  folk" 
in  all  parts  of  Germany,  were  the  forces  on  which  Hutten  reckoned.  The  time, 
which  felt  great  changes  in  the  air,  appeared  favorable  for  his  idea,  and  he  had  soon 
brought  Sickingen  to  believe  with  him  that  a  path  must  be  opened  for  political  and 
religious  freedom  at  the  same  time.     When  Luther  did  not  approve  of  Hutten's  great 

plan  to  "  open  a  door  for  God's  Word"  by  violence,  he 
proceeded  without  Luther.  He  still  hoped  to  derive 
from  the  religious  movement  set  on  foot  by  Luther 
force  enough  for  his  political  movement ;  his  first 
point  of  attack  was  the  spiritual  princes.  Hutten 
wished  to  repair  the  error  committed  by  the  princes 
in  electing  Charles,  the  pupil  of  the  Dominicans,  to 
be  emperor,  who  had  shown  himself  fatal  to  the  re- 
ligious and  political  welfare  of  the  nation  ;  he  wished 
at  first  to  put  in  the  place  of  Charles,  Frederick  the 
Wise  of  Saxony,  but  finally  to  raise  Sickingen  him- 
self to  the  imperial  throne.  The  knight  Francis 
of  Sickingen  was  more  powerful  than  any  of  the 
knights  who  had  become  emperor — than  Rudolf  of 
Hapsburg,  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  or  Gunther  of  Schwarzenburg. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Romanists  rejoiced  at  the  sudden  death  of  Sickingen. 
"  The  bastard-emperor  is  dead  ;  the  bastard-pope  will  sink  with  him."  On  the  18th 
of  September,  1522,  the  Bavarian  chancellor  Leonard  Eck  wrote  to  the  duke : 
"  Sickingen  will  create  a  revolt  of  the  people  ;  messages  daily  arrive  that  it  looks 
like  a  league.  Should  such  arise,  and  the  common-folk  have  the  upper  hand,  the 
princes  of  the  Rhine  will  have  to  pay  for  their  breakfast,  the  other  princes  for  their 
supper,  and  the  lower  nobility  for  their  sleeping-cap."  At  the  court  of  Duke  George 
of  Saxony  men  said  "  that  for  hundreds  of  years  nothing  so  dangerous  for  the  princes 
of  the  empire  had  been  undertaken  as  what  Sickingen  was  aiming  at." 

The  hero's  love  of  honor  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Gospel  went  hand-in-hand  in 
Sickingen.  If  he  really  were  the  hero  of  the  spirit  of  the  New  Age,  he  could  be 
raised  step  by  step  through  this  spirit  and  the  consequences  thereof,  till  at  last  he 
arrived  at  the  head  of  the  German  nation. 

In  the  widely-ramified  secret  society  of  which  Sickingen  was  the  centre,  there 
were  not  only  knights  of  evangelical  sentiments,  like  Cronberg,  Schauenberg,  Gem- 
ming, Menzing,  and  hundreds  like  them,  who  wished  "to  open  a  door  for  God's 
Word,"  but  also  men  like  Rosenberg,  the  abbot  of  Abtsberg,  Francis  of  Zollern,  and 
others,  to  whom  Hutten  held  out  a  prospect  of  abolishing  all  spiritual  lordships  and 
mediatizing  the  temporal  princes.  There  were  in  the  league  the  cities  which  inclined 
to  the  Reformation,  at  their  head  the  powerful  city  of  Strasburg.  Aid  was  promised 
him  from  Switzerland.     Among  the  most  influential  of  those  initiated  in  the  secret 
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league  were  Frowen  von  Hutten,  the  court-marshal  of  the  Archbishop -elector  of 
Mains,  and  the  knight  Fuchs  von  Fuchstein,  the  chancellor  of  the  Elector  Lewis  of 
the  Palatinate. 

That  the  cardinal-archbishop  Albert  of  Mainz  was  personally  in  the  secret  of  the 
league,  with  the  view  of  becoming,  like  his  cousin  the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  in  Prussia,  a  temporal  instead  of  a  spiritual  prince,  is  shown  by  the  fine  of 
twenty-five  thousand  gold  gulden  imposed  on  him  by  the  princes.  Fuchstein,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Palatinate,  acted  with  the  league,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Sickingen 
"  he  deemed  it  time  to  check  the  arrogance  of  the  princes  and  to  free  the  nobility 
from  their  yoke." 

As  to  the  intentions  of  Hutten  and  Sickingen  we  can  only  draw  inferences  from 
fragmentary  and  detached  indications  in  contemporary  writings,  and  from  the  letters 
of  the  initiated  and  other  documents  so  far  as  discovered.  Ulrich  went  much  farther 
in  his  bold  ideas  than  he  at  first  imparted  to  his  friend  whom  he  was  urging  forward, 
and  yet  perhaps  lie  had  given  him  some  hints. 

By  this  secret  league  the  Reformation  was  to  be  carried  out  in  Germany  by  force 
and  arms,  and  the  abolition  of  all  bishoprics  and  convents  completed.  Luther,  whose 
words  had  so  much  power  with  the  German  nation,  by  no  means — as  has  been  lately 
asserted — withheld  from  Sickingen  the  supporting  power  of  his  wrord.  At  all  events, 
Luther,  by  his  words,  laid  a  preparation  for  the  undertaking  of  Sickingen  against  the 
princes.  For  about  this  time  he  printed  and  published,  u  Men  object  that  there  is 
danger  lest  an  insurrection  be  excited  against  the  spiritual  princes.  To  this  I  answer, 
But  if  the  Word  of  God  is  neglected  and  the  whole  world  perish  ?  If  the  spiritual 
princes  will  not  listen  to  God's  Word,  but  rave  and  rage  with  excommunications, 
burnings,  murders,  and  other  evils,  what  more  likely  to  meet  them  than  a  powerful 
revolt  which  would  extirpate  them  from  the  world  ?  If  it  happen,  it  would  be  only 
something  to  laugh  at." 

In  the  same  publication  he  said  to  the  nation,  "  All  who  take  part  in  the  work, 
who  stake  body,  goods,  and  honor  on  destroying  the  government  of  bishops,  and 
abolishing  the  bishoprics,  are  dear  children  of  God  and  true  Christians ;  they  fight 
against  the  ordinances  of  the  devil.  Every  Christian  ought  to  help  with  person 
and  property  to  put  an  end  to  this  tyranny,  and  ought  joyfully  to  tread  under-foot 
obedience  to  them  as  obedience  to  the  devil.  Let  this  be  my,  Dr.  Luther's,  Bull 
given  by  GodV grace  for  the  instruction  of  all  who  follow  it.     Amen." 

Luther  had  the  deepest  conviction  that  all  spiritual  princedoms  were  contrary  to 
God's  ordinance,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  power  of  darkness.  The  fury  of  so  many 
bishops  and  archbishops  against  the  friends  of  God's  Word  in  those  days  must  have 
strengthened  him  in  it  and  stirred  up  his  zeal.  That  Luther  expressly  excepted 
obedience  to  temporal  princes  could  not  alter  the  influence  which  such  words  could 
not  but  have  on  the  masses. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  1-522,  Sickingen,  with  five  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse  and  proportionate  artillery,  attacked  the  Archbishop-elector  of  Treves, 
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Richard  von  Greifenklau.  The  pretext  was  that  the  archbishop  had  prevented  two 
subjects  of  his,  for  whom  Sickingen  had  become  surety,  from  discharging  their  obli- 
gations. In  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Treves  on  the  27th  of  August,  however, 
he  said  "  he  came  to  bring  them  to  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel."  This  attack  on  the 
Archbishop-elector  of  Treves  was  to  be  a  mere  prelude.  If  he  succeeded  by  a  sudden 
attack  in  overthrowing  this  elector,  not  only  would  a  favorable  impression  be  made 
by  this  feat  of  arms  on  his  troops  and  the  people  and  on  the  still-hesitating  council- 
lors of  many  imperial  cities,  but  the  occupation  of  the  fortresses  in  the  archdiocese 
would  be  a  great  advantage  for  commencing  his  chief  enterprise.  For  the  real  grand 
struggle  was  fixed  for  the  ensuing  year.  Consequently  in  this  preliminary  trial  of 
arms  the  Franconian,  Swabian,  and  Upper  Rhine  knights  were  not  engaged.  There, 
the  cities,  the  commons,  were  not  to  take  any  part  except  in  the  main  struggle.  The 
imperial  government  sent  threatening  messages  to  Francis  von  Sickingen  after  he  had 
taken  by  storm  St.  Wendel,  a  city  of  the  archbishop  on  the  Blies.  "I  well  know," 
answered  Francis,  "that  my  lord,  the  emperor,  will  not  be  angry  if  I  punish  the 
priest  a  little,  and  soak  the  crowns  he  has  received  from  France."  Among  other 
things,  he  said  also  "he  would  undertake  a  thing  which  no  Roman  emperor  had 
undertaken ;  he  would  introduce  new  ordinances  into  the  empire."  When  the 
imperial  regency  offered  to  have  the  controversy  between  him  and  the  archbishop 
of  Treves  decided  by  the  imperial  chamber,  he  replied  to  the  envoy  who  came  to  his 
camp  that  he  "  had  a  court  about  him  filled  with  troopers,  where  men  decided  by 
guns  and  cartridges." 

For  surprising  Treves,  Sickingen  had  reckoned  on  his  understanding  with  parties 
in  the  city,  and  on  the  rich  supplies  of  the  convent  of  St.  Maximin  ;  but  his  plan  was 
revealed  to  the  elector  before  he  could  execute  it.  From  the  thirteenth  century 
onward  the  electors  had  no  longer  resided  in  Treves,  but  in  Coblentz.  The  young 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  a  personal  enemy  of  Sickingen,  got  possession  of  the 
papers  of  a  friend  of  Sickingen.  He  communicated  to  the  elector  at  Coblentz  the 
approach  of  Sickingen,  and  when  the  latter  appeared  he  found  nothing  of  the  stores 
in  St.  Maximin,  nor  of  the  suburb  and  the  abbey,  but  smouldering  ruins.  On  receiv- 
ing the  Landgrave's  warning  the  archbishop  had  hurried  thither  well  equipped,  and 
had  with  his  own  hand  applied  the  torch  to  the  suburb  and  abbey,  and  opportunely 
thrown  into  the  city  of  Treves  a  good  number  of  soldiers. 

Thus  the  plan  failed.  After  seven  days  Sickingen  raised  the  siege  of  Treves.  To 
capture  the  now  well-defended,  old  fortified  Roman  city  without  a  junction  with  the 
troops  he  was  raising  in  the  Netherlands  would  have  been  too  hard  a  task.  But 
another  quite  different  circumstance  occurred  which  induced  the  bold  leader  to  retire, 
to  disband  a  great  part  of  his  soldiery,  and  retire  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  his 
many  castles  and  forts.  This  was  that  the  Elector  Lewis  of  the  Palatinate  was 
advancing  against  him  with  a  strong  body  of  men.  On  the  one  side  was  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  and  his  troopers  and  a  crowd  of  armed  countrymen  ;  on  the  other,  the 
elector  of  the  Palatinate.     Francis  of  Sickingen  and  Ulrich  Hutten  would  sooner  have 
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expected  heaven  to  fall  than  that  the  Elector  Lewis  would  be  the  first  to  march  to 
the  assistance  of  the  "  priest  of  Treves."  They  both  reckoned  on  the  neutrality  of  the 
two  Palsgraves,  as  the  chancellor  of  the  Palatinate  was  one  of  the  initiated.  Some 
of  the  letters  written  by  the  last-mentioned  had  been  seized  by  the  Romish  party  at 
the  court  of  Munich  ;  the  letters  bore  evidence  against  him ;  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Palsgrave.  Among  the  letters  of  the  arrested  party  were  found  other  letters  wherein 
the  secret  threats  of  his  intercourse  with  those  who  were  in  Ebernburg  and  the 
projects  of  Sickingen  and  his  friends  were  revealed.  The  three  princes — the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  and  the  two  Palsgraves — thus  learnt  that  the  scheme  involved  not 
only  the  overthrow  of  the  spiritual  princedoms  and  lordships,  but  the  mediatizing  of 
the  temporal  princes,  including  themselves.  They  intervened,  therefore,  not  for  the 
spiritual  elector  of  Treves,  but  for  the  interests  of  the  princes.  Even  if  the  papers 
found  in  Landstuhl  by  the  victorious  Palsgrave  and  Landgrave  were,  as  is  reported, 
burnt  because  many  of  their  friends  would  have  been  exposed  by  them,  and  although 
-after  the  death  of  Francis  Sickingen  his  sons  destroyed  at  Ebernburg  all  dangerous 
writings,  yet  the  papers  of  Fuchs  von  Fuchstein  are  still  left  existing.  The  Romish 
party  itself,  in  whose  hands  they  are,  has  not  yet  published  them,  and  we  have  no 
other  authorities  for  their  contents.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Fuchstein,  who 
escaped  from  arrest,  was  deeply  involved  in  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the 
great  national  movement  of  the  years  1524  and  1525  ;  that  he  appears  as  one  of  those 
who  were  present  at  the  drawing-up  of  the  famous  Twelve  Articles  of  the  peasants, 
as  a  man  in  whom  the  peasants  had  confidence,  and  that  he  undoubtedly  had  a  hand 
in  the  final  settlement. 

That  the  conspiracy  of  the  knights  under  their  supreme  commander  Francis  von 
Sickingen  aimed  not  only  at  overthrowing  the  spiritual  princedoms  on  the  Rhine,  but 
at  a  new  system,  and  therefore  against  the  Palsgraves  and  the  Landgrave,  that  per- 
haps assurances  at  their  expense  had  been  made  to  the  young  archbishop  of  Mainz, 
the  Cardinal  Albert  of  Hohenzollern-Brandenburg,  who  wished  to  become  a  temporal 
prince  and  marry  the  lady  of  his  love — this  must  have  been  seen  by  the  Palsgraves 
and  the  Landgrave  in  black  and  white.  Only  thus  can  we  explain  the  conduct  of 
these  three  princes,  conduct  opposed  to  the  general  wishes  of  the  temporal  princes 
without  distinction,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  whether  Romish  or  Lutheran. 
The  princes,  especially  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  no  less  willingly  the 
evangelical  princes,  labored  to  avail  themselves  of  Luther's  work  of  reformation  to 
incorporate  into  their  temporal  dominions  all  spiritual  principalities  and  prelatures. 

The  three  princes  had  united  their  forces,  but  did  not  pursue  Sickingen  on  his 
retreat  from  Treves ;  in  October,  however,  they  attacked  the  castles  of  his  allies  and 
occupied  or  destroyed  them ;  this  was  against  the  law  of  the  empire.  The  princes 
acted  without  any  regard  for  the  highest  power  in  the  empire.  The  winter  inter- 
rupted their  undertaking  ;  but  on  the  30th  of  April  the  Elector-archbishop  of  Treves, 
the  Palsgrave  and  the  Landgrave  besieged  Landstuhl,  and  day  after  day  the  fortress 
suffered  a  cannonade.  One  day  Francis  von  Sickingen  stood  at  a  loop-hole  in  the 
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,  ,  ,,,  ,,,.,,,„,. .  a  ball  struck  the  scaffolding  on  which  he  leant,  and  he  was 

,:„..,  .,  aharp-pointed  beam.     The  poinl   pierced  his  side,  and  in  the  fall  he 

on  l!l(.  temple.     His  injuries  sood  proved  fatal.     He  died  at  noon  on  the  7th 

The  whole  hostile  army  paid  him  the  last  honors,  and  the  princes 

•.»  him  a  monument  which  is  still  visible. 

His  death  dissolved  the  whole 
plan  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
The  forces  coming  to  join  him 
dispersed  on  hearing  of  his  death. 
All  the  partakers  in  his  enterprise 
were  outlawed.  Some  took  refuge 
in  Saxony,  where  the  Elector  Fred- 
erick and  Luther  were  ;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  outlawed  knights  fled 
to  Switzerland,  as  the  Swabian 
League  prepared  to  march  against 
the  Franconian  knights. 

Ulrich  Hutten  had  been  raising 
contingents  in  the  Black  Forest, 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in 
Alsace,  and  roused  the  people  for 
Sickingen.  His  friend's  sudden 
death  drove  him  into  Switzerland. 
"  Germany,"  he  wrote  to  Erfurt, 
"  cannot  tolerate  me  in  its  pres- 
ent condition,  but  I  hope  to  see 
it  soon  altered  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  tyrants."  In  Switzerland 
he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Against 
the  Tyrants."  He  meant  the  des- 
potic princes ;  he  looked  confi- 
dently forward  to  the  elevation 
of  the  common -folk,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  general  freedom 
by  the  union  of  the  lower  nobility 
citizens  and  peasants.  This  premature  idea  of  Ulrich  Hutten's  was  realized 
in  England  a  century  later  ;  English  liberty  is  the  result  of  the  alliance  of  the  lower 
nubility  with  the  people  of  the  towns  and  country. 

Hutten's  work  "Against  Tyrants"  was  his  last.  On  one  of  the  last  days  of 
August,  or  the  firsi  of  September,  a  sudden  death  removed  this  knight  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  only  a  ^v  months  after  the  death  of  his  friend  Francis,  the  knight  of  the 
German  sword.     The  recommendation  of  Zwingli,  the  reformer  of  Switzerland,  had 
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procured  for  Ulrich  Hutten  a  refuge  and  a  death-bed  in  the  house  of  the  parson  of 
Uffnau,  a  small  island  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  He  was  only  thirty-five  years  and  five 
months  old.  There  he  lies  buried,  the  fiery  prociaimer  of  the  necessity  that  there 
should  be  One  Germany,  a  Free  Germany,  on  democratic  foundations,  as  a  condition 
of  its  prosperity  and  greatness.  No  one  knows  the  spot  in  which  he  rests  ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  his  bones  repose  in  wave-girt  Uffnau,  in  free  earth,  and  he  lives 
forever  in  all  noble  and  liberal  hearts.  He  passed  away  before  the  dawn  of  the  New 
Time  had  spread  over  hill  and  dale. 

In  Upper  Swabia,  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  western  edge  of  the  Black 
Forest,  Ulrich,  before  his  eyes  closed  forever,  had  seen  the  country-people  in  ferment. 
He  himself  had  briefly  before  formed  connections  with  the  common  people  in  the 
country,  and  attempted  to  influence  it  politically  and  religiously.  The  end  of  his 
friend  Sickingen  had  not  broken  his  courage  or  his  hopes.  Long  before  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Luther,  the  unchristian  oppression  which  lay  heavy  on  the  people  had  caused 
revolts  of  the  common  people  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  general  insurrection.  The 
secret  alliances  of  the  country-people  in  Upper  Germany  began  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  fifteenth  century  at  the  abbey  of  Kempten.  The  prince-abbot  had  so  outrage- 
ously violated  the  old  chartered  rights  of  the  Kempten  peasantry  that  they  revolted, 
and  did  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  emperor  Maximilian  compelled  the  prince- 
abbot,  by  process  of  law,  to  confirm  and  thenceforth  respect  the  customary  rights  and 
liberties  which  formed  a  kind  of  constitution  for  the  peasantry.  Two  years  after,  in 
the  year  1493,  Alsace  beheld  citizens  and  peasants  among  their  men  who  held  official 
rank  in  the  cities  united  in  a  secret  league  for  a  revolt.  The  secret  was  betrayed, 
and  the  members  of  the  plot,  so  far  as  they  did  not  escape  to  Switzerland,  were  quar- 
tered or  beheaded.  Many  others  were  banished  or  maimed  in  hand  or  finger.  The 
oppression  became  worse  than  before,  and  the  common  people  saw  no  help  for  them 
if  they  did  not  help  themselves.  Even  when  the  judicial  system  of  the  empire  was 
remodelled,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  poor  man  had  no  court 
of  justice  before  which  he  could  seek  and  find  justice  against  his  lord.  The  more  able 
heads  of  these  districts  on  the  confines  of  free  Switzerland  labored,  therefore,  to  found 
brotherhoods  and  fellowships  and  to  collect  the  scattered  flashes,  so  powerless  when 
disunited,  into  the  thunderbolt. 

By  journeys  hither  and  thither,  by  promises  and  arrangements,  the  secret  league 
of  the  peasants  soon  spread  over  many  districts.  In  the  year  1502,  the  bishop's  court 
of  Speyer  found  traces  and  tokens  of  a  new  and  dangerous  movement  of  the  common 
people,  of  the  transformation  of  the  Alsatian  conspiracy  into  a  new  confederation. 
As  the  Alsatians  had  painted  on  their  banner  a  brogue  such  as  was  worn  by  the 
common  peasant,  every  secret  league  of  the  peasantry  henceforth  bore  the  name  of 
Bundschuh  or  brogue.  The  threads,  however,  of  this  plot  soon  escaped  the  officials  ; 
and  yet  there  were  over  seven  thousand  men  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  the  league, 
and  about  four  hundred  women  who  were  aware  of  its  existence.  Over  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  the  Neckar  the  threads  of  the  conspiracy  extended. 
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partial,  bul  a  universal,  national  movement,  in  which  the  common  men 
to  be  gradually  drawn.     They  wished  to  restore  the  old 
Il(|  the  "Justice  of  God   upon  earth."     The  common  people  had  been  so 
-increasing  injustice,  thai  scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  produce  of 
their  own.     Bruhrain,  near  [Jntergrunbach,  finally  Bruchsal  in  the 
torj    of  the   bishop  of  Speyer,  was  the  centre.     One  of  the  conspirators, 
ppj  confided  the  Becrel   in  confession  to  a  priest,  who  revealed  it  to  the 
;   hut  when  the  soldiery  of  the  princes  and  nobles  assembled  at  Schlett- 
broke   in   upon   the   headquarters  of  the  peasant  league,   the  majority  were 
fortunate  enough   to   find  Bafety  in   flight.      In  general,  only  the  conspirators  who 
remained  in  the  villages  were  seized,  tortured,  and  beheaded.      They  formed,  how- 
onlj    a  small  number.      The   conspiracy  was  so  well  planned  that  the  chiefs 
partly  remained  unassailed,  partly,  when  they  took  flight,  found  residence  and  occu- 
pation, without  being  discovered  or  disturbed,  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.     Most  of 
tin-  fugitives  betook  themselves  to  Switzerland,  many  to  the  Black  Forest,  the  Breis- 
gau,  and  Wurtemberg.      <  >n  the  soil  of  the  three  last-named  territories  they  found 
friends  everywhere.     Wherever  they  w7ent  they  found  the  same  misery,  the  same  need 
of  redemption. 

Jose  Fritz,  horn  and  Jiving  in  Untergriinbach,  who  was  denounced  as  a  "real 
causer"  of  the  conspiracy  there,  had  escaped  arrest  and  certain  execution  by  flight, 
and  for  years  took  up  his  abode,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  at  Lenzkirch  and 
Stockack  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  or  here  and  there  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  Villin- 
gen,  or  Horb  ;  h<"  even,  in  I  512,  obtained  the  position  of  constable  in  the  village  of 
Lehen,  which  belonged  to  the  lord  of  Blumeneck  near  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau. 
Before  Joss  Fritz  began  to  weave;  here  the  threads  of  the  plot,  he  had  gathered  up 
the  old  threads  of  the  Speyer  conspiracy  during  the  last  few  years  on  both  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg.  In  close  union  with 
him  was  another  Leader  who  was  named  at  one  time  Veltlin,  at  another,  Stoftel  of 
Freiburg,  and  who  worked  from  the  Upper  Rhine  to  Ehingen  on  the  Danube.  He  at 
last  appeared  dressed  as  a  knight.  Joss  had  made  some  campaigns  and  seen  some 
battles,  and  had  all  the  external  bearing  of  a  soldier.  But  this  plot,  too,  was  betrayed 
and  broken  up  ;  many  of  the  accused  were  executed,  especially  in  Alsace.  This  was 
in  the  year  L513.  In  the  following  year  the  "Poor  Conrad  "plot  broke  out  in  Wur- 
temberg. It  is  proved  that  the  "Poor  Conrad"  was  started  in  1503  at  the  same  time 
as  the  plot  in  Bruchrain.  The  headquarters  of  this  conspiracy  was  the  Remsthal,  the 
n, ponan t  of  its  members  Left  in  the  fortified  town  of  Schorndorf.  When,  at  the 
beginning  of  L514,  the  youthful  despot  Ulrich  imposed  new  unconstitutional  taxes  to 
maintain  the  insane  expenses  of  his  court,  the  "Brotherhood  of  the  Poor  Conrad" 
hrew  off  the  mask  under  which,  in  the  guise  of  a  society  for  amusement,  it  had  con- 
tinued the  old  peasant  associations. 

The  regency  of  Wurtemberg  had  looked  on  as  at  ah  innocent  sport  when  the  head- 
an  of  the  Poor  Conrad  brotherhood  distributed  to  those  to  whom  he  administered  an 
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oath  by  a  blow  with  his  hand,  "  the  estates  they  possessed  in  the  moon,  arable  and 
vineyards  in  Hunger-land,  Poverty  Mountain,  Beggary-town,  and  Nowhere  " ;  terms 
which  at  first  sight  seemed  empty  jests,  but  in  truth  were  stings  to  the  open  wounds 
of  the  peasants.  When  Ulrich  himself  came  to  power,  he  was  too  full  of  contempt 
for  the  commons  to  fear  anything  from  them.  He  attributed  the  fall  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Duke  Eberhard  II.,  solely  to  the  aristocracy ;  he  deemed  it  an  impossibility 
for  nature  or  reason  to  speak  in  the  "beasts  of  burden,"  as  the  common-folk  was 
called.  Despotism  continued  to  riot  in  arrogant  caprice  while  the  revenge  of  the 
people  was  seething  around  the  feet  of  the  throne  in  the  disguise  of  a  foolish  piece  of 
mummery.  The  committee  at  Schorndorf  soon  formed  connection  with  the  disaffected 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  it  sent  out  negotiators,  agents,  messengers  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  to  it  came  news  of  all  that  occurred  in  the  valley  and  elsewhere.  The  Poor 
Conrad  had  soon  spread  its  network  over  all  Wurtemberg.  The  government  of  Baden 
and  the  city  of  Freiburg  armed  against  a  new  league  on  their  frontiers.  Duke  Ulrich 
was  so  hard  pressed  that  he  summoned  a  diet  of  his  estates,  and  delegates  from  the 
cities  of  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen  sought  to  quiet  the  peasants,  who  were  in  many 
places  assembled  in  arms  in  their  camps,  by  begging  them  to  wait  for  the  resolutions 
of  the  diet.  But  there  were  men  among  the  peasants  who  desired  to  send  delegates 
from  themselves  to  the  diet.  "  If  the  diet,"  they  said,  "  is  to  be  of  any  use,  peasants 
must  be  in  it ;  the  parsons,  nobles,  and  gentry  from  the  cities  would  otherwise  only 
care  for  themselves." 

The  diet  at  Tubingen  soon  completed  its  labors  ;  the  result  was  the  "  Treaty  of 
Tubingen."  The  duke  thereby  accepted  many  restrictions  of  his  power  which  he 
never  intended  to  keep.  The  "  prelates,  nobles,  and  citizens  "  had  indeed  only  taken 
care  of  themselves.  And  yet  of  the  nine  hundred  and  ten  thousand  gulden  of  debts 
which  the  young  extravagant  duke  had  contracted  in  a  few  years,  and  which  the  diet 
had  assumed,  the  country-people  had  to  bear  the  largest  share  ;  "  for  the  nobles  did  not 
care  for  the  commons,  nor  the  citizens  for  the  countrymen."  How  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  even  in  a  constitutional  state  and  under  an  emperor  like  Maximilian,  could 
squander,  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  the  debt  contracted  in  a  few  years  by  Duke 
Ulrich,  a  near  connection  of  the  emperor  Max,  a  sum  perfectly  monstrous  for  a  prince 
of  a  petty  principality.  The  proposals  made  by  the  diet  of  Tubingen  in  regard  to  the 
poor  peasantry  speak  clearly  of  the  character  of  the  duke's  government,  and  of  the 
clergy,  nobility,  tmd  citizens  whom  Eberhard  of  the  Beard  had  appointed  in  his  last 
will  to  be  guardians  of  the  constitution  given  to  all  the  people  of  Wurtemberg.  All 
the  diet  did  in  this  regard  was  "  a  promise  that  statute-labor  should  be  made  as  equal 
and  tolerable  as  possible  ;  that  alms  should  really  be  given  to  the  poor  ;  that  game 
should  not  be  so  strictly  preserved  ;  that  the  official  inspectors  of  trade  and  agricul- 
ture, especially  all  forestallers  or  regrators,  be  abolished ;  that  huntsmen  be  forbidden 
to  ride  at  will  through  the  corn-fields  ;  that  vine-dressers  be  allowed  to  drive  birds 
out  of  the  vineyards,  and  that  for  the  future  if  any  common  men  bring  a  complaint 
into  the  chancery,  it  should  be  heard  and  decision  given." 
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„,  better  than  a  Long  treatise  could,  the  condition  of  the 

...  llI1;i|  demands  of  the  peasants,  of  their  urgent  needs,  of  their 

blewas  spoken  in  the  diet.     No  peasant  for  the  future  was 

,  put3  elected  by  the  peasantry.     The  district  around  a  city  was, 

mere  appendage  to  the  city.     The  diet  also  resolved  that,  on 

Pubingen,  a   oewacl   of  homage  be  rendered  by  all;  whoever  refused 

in  |ife  and  limb.     When  the  conspirators  saw  that  almost  nothing  had 

the  diet  for  the  common  people,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  insurrection 

i\    Beutelspach,  deputies  from  the  provincial  diet  and  the  duke's  bailiff 

.  .,„,  Gaisbergmet  the  delegates  from  the  peasant  camp  at  Capellenberg.     The 

already  sent  word  to  the  camp  of  the  peasants  that  "  all  grievances  which 

minted  oui  Bhould  be  abated,"  and  the  majority  of  the  camp  called  out  that  such 

:,!,.  terms  musi    be  accepted.     At  Beutelspach  the  delegates  of  the  diet  and 

the  duke  promised  to  the  chief  leader  Hans  Vollmar,  the  richest  peasant  of  this  great 

in.l  oldest  village  of  the  house  of  Wurtemberg,  and  to  eleven  other  delegates  elected 

by  the  peasantry,  thai   there  should  be  peace  on  both  sides  and  safe-conduct  till  the 

conclusion  of  the  diet   then  assembled  at  Stuttgart  to  alleviate  the  grievances  of  the 

its;  the  peasants  were  to  return  home  in  peace,  and  the  duke  not  to  enforce 

compliance  with  the  "  Treaty  of  Tubingen";  all  was  to  be  left  for  the  cognizance  of 

the  diet  to  decide  how  the  various  articles  of  the  treaty  were  to  be  regarded. 

This  compact  between  the  peasant  leaders  and  the  envoys  of  the  diet  and  the  duke 

Dncluded  at  aoon  on  the  27th  of  July.     On  the  same  evening  many  peasants  left 

the  <Miii|>  on  the  Capellenberg  and  went  peaceably  home*,  a  few,  more  provident, 

who  trusted   neither  the  diet  nor  the  duke,  drew  off  to  the  neighboring  territories  of 

the  free  imperial  cities  of  Esslingen,  Gmund,  and  Aalen. 

The  committee  of  "the  Poor  Conrad n  had  comprised  its  plans  in  three  articles. 
The  first  was  "to  free  not  only  the  peasants  and  villagers  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtera- 
berg,  but  all  surrounding  districts,  from  the  yoke  of  bishops,  prelates,  nobles,  and 
citizens,  to  abolish  all  taxes,  imposts,  and  forced  labor,  and  to  live  free  henceforward." 
The  Becond  fixed  the  time  and  method  of  execution.  The  league  was  zealously  to 
strengthen  itself,  and  when  it  had  raised  its  numbers  to  twenty  thousand  or  thirty 
thousand  combatants,  the  war  was  to  be  opened  against  lords  spiritual  and  temporal; 
the  excessive  estates  of  the  convents  and  greater  landowners  was  to  be  confiscated  and 
the  poor  people  relieved  therefrom.  This  was  the  programme  of  the  Poor  Conrad. 
The  majority  had  previously  been  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  abatement  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  duke. 

The  duke  had  held  these  negotiations  with  the  peasants  only  to  gain  time  till  his 
expected  reinforcements  of  troops  had  arrived.  These  were  furnished  by  the  Wur- 
temberg  cities  which  had  accepted  the  "Treaty  of  Tubingen";  by  the  elector  of  the 
?alatinate,  whose  troopers  reached  Maulbronn  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  July;  by  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  whose  cavalry  left  Pforzheim  early  on  the  27th;  by  the  bishop 
ot  \\  firzburg,  from  whom  seven  hundred  horse,  including  seventy-seven  nobles,  were 
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in  camp  at  Lauffen  on  the  Neckar  on  the  21st  of  July ;  by  the  bishop  of  Constance, 
whose  forces  were  on  the  march.  When  the  duke  saw  around  him  eighteen  hundred 
mercenaries,  of  whom  the  steward  George  von  Waldburg  brought  one  hundred  horse, 
six  hundred  infantry,  and  some  heavy  artillery,  he  signed  the  compact  on  the  28th  of 
July  ;  the  last  bodies  of  peasants,  when  they  heard  of  his  assent  to  it,  left  their  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  ;  the  duke,  however,  with  his  troops,  hastened  into  the  Remsthal, 
and  on  the  31st  seized  all  the  places  in  the  valley,  cut  off  the  cities  of  Waiblingen  and 
Schcrndorf,  surprised,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  guaranteeing  peace  and  safe-conduct, 
the  chief  leader  of  the  peasantry,  Hans  Vollmar  of  Beutelspach,  and  dragged  him,  his 
ensign  and  sergeant,  in  chains  to  Schorndorf.  In  Waiblingen,  the  unsuspecting 
citizens  who  were  accused  by  the  nobles  of  being  leagued  with  the  peasants,  were 
seized  in  their  beds,  their  property  plundered,  their  houses  destroyed.  In  Schorndorf, 
which  was  surprised  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  most  of  the  leaguers  had 
departed,  as  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  duke  and  the  aristocracy,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  peasant  garrison  had,  in  reliance  on  the  treaty,  gone  quietly  homewards. 
Thus  the  duke's  vanguard  found  the  gates  open,  and  the  citizens  welcomed  Ulrich  on 
his  arrival  as  befitted  their  duke.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  city  before  he  gave 
the  signal  for  plundering.  The  soldiers  threw  themselves  on  the  houses  of  the  leaguers 
or  the  suspected ;  seven  houses  were  demolished  in  a  twinkling,  all  were  plundered 
without  distinction,  especially  those  of  the  rich,  who,  completely  innocent,  feared  no 
danger.  No  less  than  sixteen  hundred  were  seized  as  guilty  or  suspected ;  all  the 
towers  and  prisons  of  the  city  were  crammed  full.  The  accused  were  rigorously 
examined  ;  the  trial  was  over  in  three  days.  The  methods  of  examination  were*  seven 
witnesses  and  the  rack.  On  the  7th  of  August,  two  days  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
brief  process,  the  public  court  was  held  under  the  open  sky.  Hans  von  Gaisberg, 
bailiff  of  Stuttgart,  presided  in  the  court ;  Conrad  Brauning,  bailiff  of  Tubingen,  was 
the  accuse*;  George  von  Gaisberg,  bailiff  of  Schorndorf,  the  defender.  As  judges  on 
the  bench  sat  the  delegates  of  the  diet. 

The  accusation  states  that  "the  beginners  and  real  causers  of  the  malicious  evil 
deed  wherein,  under  the  semblance  of  something  good,  was  hidden  the  poisonous  ser- 
pent, the  ' '' Bundsclmhj  their  aiders,  abettors,  and  accomplices,"  with  the  exception  of 
ten  of  the  most  deeply  implicated,  had  escaped  abroad.  Consequently  for  those  who 
remained  behind,  this  very  fact  that  they  did  so  remain  was  a  proof  that  they  had 
no  more  than  a  general  knowledge.  But  Duke  Ulrich  would  have  blood  ;  he  never 
stirred  from  the  court,  but  watched  every  word  of  the  judges.  Hans  Vollmar,  his 
ensign  and  sergeant,  were  given  over  to  the  executioners,  because  on  the  rack  they 
had  confessed  to  the  violent  plans  of  the  "  Poor  Conrad,"  and  immediately  after  sen- 
tence pronounced  were  beheaded  in  presence  of  the  duke.  Of  the  sixteen  hundred 
prisoners,  only  forty-six  were  of  any  account  •  they  were  there  in  chains ;  on  the 
remaining  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  the  delegates  of  the  diet  imposed  fines  "  such  as 
the  duke  might  please  to  levy."  After  the  execution  of  the  three  a  scruple  of  con- 
science visited  the  delegates  of  the  diet  on  the  bench.     The  other  forty-three  notable 
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prisoners  were  taken  back  in  chains  to  prison,  because  the  "criminal  court  held  it 
requisite  to  ad  circumspectly  with  them."  Next  morning,  seven  who  were  proved 
to  have  been  initiated  into  "the  Poor  Conrad"— six  from  Schorndorf  and  one  from 
Scbleetbach— were  condemned  to  death,  and  the  sentence  at  once  executed.  Others 
with  wife  and  child  wort-  banished  for  life  ;  some  flogged  with  rods,  some  branded  on 
the  forehead,  or  otherwise  punished  corporally.     All  had  to  swear  not  to  seek  for 


revenge.  Loss  of  civic  rights  and  heavy  fines,  "which  the  duke  had  to  impose,"  were 
The  lightest  punishments.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  duke  held  another  criminal 
court  at  Stuttgart  in  the  open  market-place.  Here  six  members  of  "the  Poor  Con- 
rad "  were  condemned  and  beheaded  on  the  spot.  On  account  of  the  many  fugitives, 
a  notice  was  senl  ;,»  all  the  estates  of  the  empire  and  to  the  Swiss  Confederation 
"not  to  harbor  those  of  whom  only  few  are  very  rich,  but  all  are  enemies,  opponents, 
injurers  of  the  holy  faith  and  the  christian  Church,  despisers  and  contemners  of  all 
powers  and  dignities,  heretics,  peace-breakers,  but  to  punish  them  in  person  and 
property  as  traitorous  knaves  whose  intention  is  to  abolish  servitude  and  make  all 
things  common." 

The  rack  was  at  work  everywhere  throughout  the  country.     Thousands  who 
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could  pay  a  fine  were  indicted.  At  the  same  time  the  country-people  were  disarmed. 
The  rack  extorted  from  some  the  names  of  many  others  who  could  also  be  fined. 
The  right  to  bear  arms,  harness  and  armor  like  nobles,  which  the  Wurtemberg  con- 
stitution gave  to  the  peasantry,  was  abolished,  as  were  the  two  important  rights  also 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  the  right  of  public  meeting  and  of  association. 

Thus  ended,  by  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  duke  and  grandees,  this  Swabian 
insurrection  of  the  people — a  wave  that  broke  into  foam  while  the  stream  flowed  on. 
To  oppose  the  progress  of  this  stream  the  Swabian  nobility  met  at  Urach,  and  formed 
a  new  close  league,  which  put  the  brand  of  revolt  on  every  brotherhood  of  the 
peasants.  "  Since  in  the  land  of  Swabia,"  they  declared,  "  and  elsewhere  in  the 
empire,  subjects  and  poor  folk  had  caused  notable  disturbance  and  uprising,  raising 
the  standard  of  the  'Bundschuh'  and  forming  other  extraordinary  associations  against 
their  natural  lords  and  superiors,  and  since  they  have  undertaken  to  throw  oft'  the 
yoke  of  their  superiors,  to  put  down  and  extirpate  the  nobility  and  princes,  and 
because  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lesser  nobility  and  gentry  will  have  to  meet  what 
the  princes,  clergy,  and  cities  have  met,  therefore  we  will  stand  by  each  other  in 
every  fashion  against  such  sentiments  and  such  enterprises  of  the  common  people." 

The  power  of  self-help,  the  very  feeling,  scarcely  as  yet  conscious,  of  its  eternal 
rights,  must  be  broken  and  quenched  in  the  people.  The  anxiety  of  the  nobles  may 
be  understood  when  we  see  that  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola  a  movement  of  the 
common  people  took  place  under  the  name  of  the  Wendish  Peasant  League,  which 
in  a  remarkable  manner  coincides,  in  the  year  of  its  appearance,  in  its  methods  and 
its  watchwords,  with  the  movements  in  Southwestern  Germany.  In  the  same  year 
in  which  the  u Bundschuh"  was  formed  at  Bruchrain,  this  other  peasant  confederacy 
began,  in  1503,  because  the  burden  laid  upon  them  by  their  lords  was  intolerable. 
The  peasants  took  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  but  without  success  ;  the  latter 
enforced  obedience.  Amidst  the  distresses  of  Turkish  inroads,  amid  earthquakes, 
sickness,  failure  of  crops,  crushed  down  by  their  lords  with  daily  extortion  and  flayed 
by  their  cruelty,  the  country-people  rose  again  in  arms  in  1513.  But  this  second 
revolt  failed.  The  lords  succeeded  in  again  putting  the  bit  in  the  mouth  of  the 
peasant.  In  1514,  the  same  year  in  which  the  "Poor  Conrad"  in  Swabia  took  up 
arms,  the  Wendish  peasants  a  third  time  were  driven  by  despair  to  insurrection.  One 
spirit  pervaded  the  whole  district ;  they  joined  hands  and  swords  to  "  protect  their 
old  rights"  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola.  When  the  lords  had  again  got  the 
bit  in  their  mouths,  they  laid  on  them  new  and  heavier  burdens.  They  resolved  to 
extort  large  sums  under  the  name  of  a  land-tax,  and  in  the  emperor's  name,  as  though 
it  was  to  be  paid  to  the  emperor.  The  countryman  could  pay  no  more,  and  could 
not  believe  that  his  emperor  knew  of  the  impost.  Then  the  Gotscheer  peasants  in 
Central  Carniola,  all  Germans  or  German -speaking,  held  conference  among  them- 
selves ;  soon  peasants  from  all  the  valleys  met  in  troops  in  the  town  of  Rain  in 
Lower  Styria.  They  determined  to  seek  help  by  means  of  law,  and  sent  delegates 
to  the  imperial  officials  desiring  "their  old  laws." 
176 
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The  officials  arrested  the  peasants  summarily,  and  executed  them.  The  Gotscheer 
peasantry  were  inflamed  with  rage;  the  blood  so  wickedly  shed  everywhere  called 
for  revenge;  in  a  few  days  the  peasants  had  risen  in  all  directions;  there  was  war 
declared  between  the  common  freemen  and  the  lords,  a  war  called  "The  Ancient 
Law."  The  assembled  army  of  peasants  repeatedly  put  the  question  to  the  imperial 
officials  whether  fchey  would  allow  the  common  people  to  enjoy  their  old  customs? 
The  officials  now  answered  thai  they  must  submit  the  question  to  the  emperor.  The 
peasants  Benl  their  messengers  with  letters  to  the  emperor,  wherein  they  told  him 
tii.it  they  had  been  "gnawed  to  the  bone"by  his  officials  and  the  native  nobles. 
The  no hies,  on  their  side,  appealed  to  the  emperor  against  the  insolence  and  outrage 
of  revolted  peasants.  The  emperor  Max  listened  to  both  embassies,  heard  with  sym- 
pathy the  complaints  of  the  peasant,  spoke  sharply  to  the  envoys  of  the  nobles,  and 
kindly  to  the  deputies  of  the  peasants,  and  promised  if  they  left  their  camp  that  he 
would  order  his  officials  and  the  nohles,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  allow  all  to  enjoy 
their  old  laws.  Upon  this  the  peasant  bands  separated,  and  awaited  with  confidence 
assistance  from  the  emperor. 

The  aobles,  however,  when  the  peasants  had  peaceably  separated,  determined  to 
use  the  interval  before  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  for  their  own  advantage,  that  is,  for 
new  violence  and  extortion.  This  conduct  provoked  an  outburst  of  popular  indigna- 
tion. There  must  have  been  unheard-of  outrages  exercised  by  the  nobles  before 
things  came  to  this  pass;  the  opposition  soon  became  revenge.  History,  however, 
does  not  know  what  these  outrages  were,  as  the  nobles  and  clergy,  the  only  chron- 
iclers  whose  accounts  we  have,  are  purposely  silent.  The  revenge  of  the  people  had 
full  course  from  the  spring  to  the  autumn  of  1515.  In  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
the  three  Wendish  districts,  the  league  of  the  peasants  became  a  terror  and  destruc- 
tion. Vet  the  three  districts  did  not  form  one  single  army  of  insurgents ;  each  had 
its  own  army,  its  own  captains  and  commanders.  Like  the  Swabians  in  the  Rems- 
thal,  they  published  a  declaration;  "they  were  assembled  for  the  sake  of  divine 
justice,  and  wished  to  abolish  all  innovations."  The  Carniolans  took  bloody  venge- 
ance ;  most  of  the  castles  in  their  country  were  committed  to  the  flames.  No  strength 
of  nature  or  art  could  resisi  their  fury  ;  prudence  and  craft  alone  could  save.  Among 
the  nohles  who  had  especially  provoked  the  hatred  of  the  peasants,  who  doubtless 
excited  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  people  by  late  outrage,  and  whom  the  judgment 
of  God  by  his  instruments  the  peasants  visited  for  their  long-continued  and  numerous 
sins,  were  two  brothers,  the  lords  of  Miindorf.  When  they  saw  the  revengeful  spirit 
of  the  people  again  in  arms,  they  hurried  to  Maichau,  one  of  their  strongest  fortresses, 
in  full  consciousness  that  they  would  be  the  first  objects  of  attack.  Seventeen  others 
who  were  equally  conscious  of  guilt  threw  themselves  into  the  mountain  fortress. 
The  peasants  stormed  it  on  Holy  Thursday  of  1515,  and  took  all  the  nobles  prisoners. 

The  peasants  instituted  a  formal  trial  of  the  lords.  The  two  brothers  Miindorf 
were  the  first  who  were  convicted  and  condemned  to  death  ;  they  were  beheaded. 
Two  other  ringleaders  followed  them  after  examination  and  judgment;  and  then  the 
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fifteen  remaining  accomplices.     The  corpses  of  the  executed  nobles  were  thrown  over 
the  walls. 

It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  deeply  injured  and  outraged  peasant  observed 
the  forms  of  law.  The  guilty  were  not  slain  after  the  storm.  A  regular  court  was 
held  ;  all  were  not  condemned  at  once  to  death  ;  the  criminals  were  separately  exe- 
cuted after  preliminary  trial  and  sentence.  But  as  once  the  rage  of  the  nobles  in  the 
Alps  of  Appenzell  "  slew  women  and  children,"  that  neither  stock  nor  seed  of  the 
peasantry  might  continue,  so  now  in  the  Wendish  districts  the  revenge  of  the  peasants 
let  no  male  scion  of  nobility  live.     The  two  children  of  Balthasar  von  Miindorf  fell 


as  victims.  Their  mother  Martha  and  her  two  daughters  were  compelled  to  assume 
the  dress  of  peasants.  They  told  the  weeping  ladies  they  would  now  learn  what 
peasant  work  was,  and  whether  the  common  people  were  to  be  further  oppressed' 
"contrary  to  the  old  law." 

Like  Maichaif,  other  castles,  Arch,  Thurn  on  the  Hardt,  Sauenstein,  a  great  for- 
tress on  a  steep  crag  high  over  the  river  Sau,  the  chateaux,  jdaced  on  mountain 
heights  and  surrounded  by  the  Alps,  of  Bruckenstein,  Rudolfseck,  Bulligratz,  Nassen- 
fuss,  Neudeck,  and  Zobelsberg  were  stormed  and  levelled  to  the  ground.  Almost  all 
these  noble  seats  in  Upper  and  Lower  Carniola  lay  in  good  fertile  districts  with  fair 
corn-lands,  pleasant  meadows,  gardens  full  of  rich  fruit  and  generous  wine.  Nature 
bad  done  everything  to  allow  the  very  poorest  of  her  sons  to  live  here  happy  and 
contented,  but  this  enjoyment  had  been  during  the  last  decades  either  diminished  or 
destroyed  by  the  nobles.     Hence  the  conduct  of  the  peasants  towards  their  tyrants. 
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For  three  months  they  cleared  their  country  from  oppressors  in  all  quarters;  nor  did 
fchey  spare  fche  clergy.  Those  of  the  nobles  who  had  treated  their  peasants  with  less 
harshness  were  no!  bo  handled.  The  arts  and  sciences,  to  which  Joseph  von  Lam- 
berg  had  been  devoted,  had  given  him  a  milder  disposition.  When  a  detachment  of 
the  peasant  army  besieged  his  castle  of  Orteneg,  he  spoke  kindly  to  their  captains, 
and  fchey  at  once  retired  from  fche  place. 

Lamberg  and  other  oobles  who  were  spared  by  the  more  sober  and  reflecting  of 
The  peasant  leaders,  used  their  liberty  to  check  the  advance  of  the  peasantry,  and 
delaine. 1  them  by  line  promises  and  pretences  till  a  small  army  of  nobles  had  col- 
lected. The  emperor  Max,  down  to  1516,  had  looked  quietly  on  the  course  of  events 
in  these  mountains.  Not  till  the  peasants  of  Carniola  were  not  content  "with  pun- 
ishing  the  guilty  of  the  nobles1'  did  he  collect  an  army  in  Styria  and  Carinthia.  The 
insurgents  of  these  two  districts  had  been  kept  back  and  divided;  the  revolt  was 
checked  in  both.  But  before  the  emperor  proceeded  by  force  against  the  Carniolans 
hi'  summoned  them  before  his  commissioners.  They  did  not  appear;  remembering 
that  they  had  been  deceived  by  previous  representations,  they  now  rejected  every 
well-meant  offer.  They  no  longer  took  the  field  en  masse;  only  a  column  of  a  few 
thousands  marched  hither  and  thither,  burning  the  castles.  At  the  little  town  of  Rain 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  and  beaten,  at  Michaelmas  1516,  by  the 
imperial  general  Sigismund  von  Dietrichstein,  who  had  learned  of  their  carelessness. 
Those  who  lied  from  the  battle  and  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  fared  worse 
than  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  or  the  flight.  They  were  quartered,  impaled, 
hanged  on  trees  by  the  dozen,  many  were  flogged  to  death.  Those  who  fled  the 
country  lost  all  their  property,  and  their  houses  were  burnt.  The  vengeance  of  the 
nobles  went  so  far  as  to  injure  themselves;  they  laid  the  land  so  waste  and  desolate 
that  it  did  not  recover  for  years. 

Thus,  here  also,  the  attempt  of  the  peasantry  to  protect  their  old  rights  and 
liberties  came  to  naught  for  want  of  a  head  and  of  unity  in  their  plans  and  forces, 
from  allowing  themselves  to  be  delayed,  deceived,  and  surprised,  by  neglecting  to  be 
watchful  and  sober. 

The  foregoing  sketches  show  irresistibly  that  long  before  Luther's  appearance 
with  his  doctrines  of  Christian  liberty,  brotherhoods,  societies,  and  armed  insurrec- 
tions of  the  common  people  had  existed  in  the  empire.  Long  before  the  Reformation 
by  Luther,  the  unchristian  oppression  which  crushed  the  people  had  caused  revolts 
and  paved  the  way  for  a  general  rising.  The  materials  for  the  conflagration  were 
theiv.  And  if  the  longing  of  the  people  for  deliverance  remained  unspoken  for  years, 
yet  it  did  remain.  No  new  burdens  could  quench  it ;  it  glowed  inextinguishable  in 
the  breast  of  the  peasant  like  the  continual  feeling  of  the  injustice  he  had  to  bear. 

The  Reformation  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  set  fire  to  the  fuel. 

"The  common  interests  of  religion,  which  were  awakened  by  the  Reformation, 
could  not  but  bring  closer  together  suffering  mankind,  could  not  but  excite  a  general 
feeling  of  the  injustice  suffered  from  hierarchical  and  political  tyranny,  and  evoke  a 
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general  struggle  to  cast  off  the  yoke.  The  Reformation  spread  the  idea  of  liberty, 
it  awakened  hitherto  unknown  feelings,  expectations,  and  hopes ;  new  inquiries  about 
everything  which  had  hitherto  been  sacred  to  men  became  not  only  a  favorite  occu- 
pation but  a  necessity  ;  the  fearlessness  with  which  men  investigated  the  truths  and 
practices  of  religion  facilitated  the  employment  of  fearless  research  or  civil  customs 
and  civil  rights.  The  Reformation  taught  men  to  know  their  own  worth  better  than 
heretofore,  and  thus  to  feel  injustice  more  keenly  than  before  ;  it  awakened  the  fiery 
zeal  which  flamed  forth  in  writings  and  songs  in  which  the  poor  people  delighted. 
Without  the  long  standing  oppression  of  the  people  by  the  nobles,  the  Reformation 
would  not  have  caused  a  general  insurrection  ;  but  without  the  Reformation,  the 
long-standing  oppression  would  not  have  produced  a  general  revolt." 

This  is  the  only  correct  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Reformation  to  the  great 
popular  movements  and  the  armed  rising  in  the  year  1524  to  1526. 

Between  the  political  repose  in  the  depth  of  the  German  people,  the  beginning 
of  Luther's  action  and  the  outbreak  of  the  peasants,  Ulrich  Hutten's  project  and 
Sickingen's  declaration  of  war  took  place.  Camerarius,  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Melancthon,  wrote  to  him :  "  If  Hutten's  project  had  not  failed  in  material 
resources,  all  would  have  been  altered.  The  revolution  of  the  entire  empire  would 
have  resulted."  Not  only  the  thought  that  the  nation  must  be  freed  at  the  same 
time  from  spiritual  and  political  slavery,  if  its  new  birth  were  to  be  effected,  belonged 
solely  to  Hutten,  but  also  the  thought  that  the  three  elements  of  the  popular  life — 
the  lesser  nobility,  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  common  people — must  work  together  for 
this  end,  and  that  a  good  result  could  be  expected  only  if  a  great  general  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  war  of  liberation,  a  man  with  a  name  dear  to  the  people.  The  noble 
seed  which  he  saw  undeveloped  in  the  German  nature  he  knew  could  not  be  devel- 
oped- unless  in  the  air  and  soil  of  political  liberty ;  and  his  clear  mind  saw  also  that 
the  mere  ecclesiastical  reformation,  the  mere  religious  renovation,  would  soon  fall 
back,  would  be  obscured  by  a  new  priesthood,  be  lamed  and  maimed,  if  perfect  free- 
dom of  thought  and  perfect  political  freedom  did  not  watch  over  it.  In  this,  as  in 
much  else,  Hutten's  eyes,  with  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  people,  the  world  and 
its  history,  saw  farther  and  clearer  than  those  of  Luther,  who  was  ignorant  of  these 
things. 

Hutten's  prophetic  words  were  regarded  and  followed  neither  by  Luther  nor  the 
other  leaders  of  the  German  people  ;  hence  Germany  suffered  from  the  three  mourn- 
ful centuries  whose  influences  still  impair  her  energies.  A  mass  of  fugitive  writings 
during  1521  to  1524  prepared  the  people  for  revolution  ;  for  a  great  political  revolu- 
tion was  intended.  Hutten  perceived  that  the  common  people,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nation,  furnished  a  very  useful  material  for  Sickingen's  ends.  A  military  element 
by  no  means  contemptible  existed  in  the  people  of  South  Germany  •  the  country- 
people  had  been  armed  by  their  own  princes  and  employed  in  war  ;  many  a  peasant, 
too,  had  volunteered  to  serve  as  a  Lanzknecht  in  Italy,  and  was  at  home  a  peasant  in 
Upper  Swabia  or  the  Black  Forest,  "  smart,  firm,  game  fellows,"  as  Gotz  von  Berlich- 
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ingen  calls  fche  Swabian  peasants.  Among  the  pamphlets  now  disseminated,  the  most 
telling  was  the  dialogue  by  Hutten  called  the  "New  Plowboy,"  a  work  calculated  to 
prepare  fche  people  in  the  Upper  Country.  At  the  same  time  the  speeches  of  men 
like  Carlstadt,  Thomas  Munzer,  Jacob  Wehe,  Hubmaier  and  others  were  working 
along  vnth  Huttexi  and  after  his  death.  Although  Sickingen  had  died  before  he  could 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  in  which  knights,  burgesses,  and  peasants 
were  fco  Btand  together,  and  although  Hutten  soon  followed  him  in  death,  yet  the 
work  went  on,  in  spit.-  of  losing  the  great  and  powerful  general  Francis  von  Sickin- 
geu  ami  the  acute  political  glance  of  Ulrich  Hutten. 

The  Leaders  of  the  movement  were  mostly  from  good  positions  in  life,  and  with 
religious  liberty  preached  also  civil  freedom  ;  they  declared  slavery  among  the  chil- 
dren of  one  Father  irreconcilable  with  Christ's  teaching.  Proceeding  from  the  same 
principles  as  Luther,  they  had  gone  farther  than  hint  and  understood  the  doctrine 
of  religions  freedom  differently  from  him.  They  wished  to  overthrow  the  existing 
system  and  to  introduce  into  civil  as  well  as  religious  life  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

These  leaders  were  of  three  shades:  those  who  worked  merely  for  a  religious 
ecclesiastical  reform,  and  expected  from  it  a  political  reform;  those  who  looked 
solely  to  politics;  and  those  who,  uniting  these  two  aims,  still  had  the  religious 
element  preponderating.  In  all  the  three  classes  there  were  moderates  and  extrem- 
ists. They  were  partly  preachers  attached  to  parishes,  partly  itinerant  preachers. 
The  object  of  most  was  an  overthrow  of  all  existing  things,  the  foundation  of  a  gen- 
eral Christian  republic.  The  greater  part  of  the  people,  however,  wished  either,  as 
in  Upper  Swabia,  to  have  their  old  rights  and  liberties  assured  them,  or,  as  in  other 
districts  where  they  had  been  long  oppressed,  to  gain  a  condition  of  life  fit  for  human 
beings;  all  wished  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

The  popular  disturbances  of  the  previous  years  had  taught  the  aristocracy  nothing 
further  than  to  draw  the  reins  tighter,  to  aggravate  the  burdens  laid  on  the  peasantry 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  own  wants  and  desires.  The  ruling  powers,  in  place  of  bind- 
in-  up  the  old  wounds,  true  to  their  ruinous  system,  inflicted  new  ones.  Driven  to 
desperation,  bid  by  fche  voice  of  reason  as  well  as  of  nature  to  resist  their  oppressors, 
the  people  listened  eauerly  to  the  voice  of  the  preachers  who  made  revolution  an  affair 
of  the  conscience.  Among  all  thinkers  the  longing  for  political  freedom  followed 
ely  on  the  footsteps  of  the  newly-won  freedom  of  thought. 

The  Bfcruggle  of  the  people  with  its  oppressors — a  struggle  which  is  known  under  the 
somewhat  inaccurate  name  of  the  Peasant  "War — was  a  general  revolution,  but  pro- 
ceeded in  the  first  place  from  the  oppressed  portions  of  the  citizens  in  the  towns,  and 
was  in  secret  understanding  and  alliance  with  the  country  population  ;  it  spread  like 
lightning  over  all  the  empire,  and  sparks  from  it  can  be  traced  in  all  Europe.  This 
general  movement  of  the  people  which  succeeded  immediately  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise of  Hutten  and  Sickingen,  had  among  its  secret  leaders  men  of  education  and 
statesmen  of  talent,  who  had  been  till  recently  in  high  positions  at  the  courts  of 
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princes.  After  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  the  noblest  was  Frederick  Weigand,  a  treasury- 
officer  of  the  Elector  Albert  of  Mainz.  Weigand  lived  at  Miltenberg  in  the  Oden- 
wald.  He  did  not  personally  mix  with  the  common  people  ;  he  was  only  a  dema- 
gogue with  the  pen,  a  voice  telling  the  leaders  of  the  people  what  they  ought  to  do 
and  demand;  he  sent  out  one  flying  sheet  after  another  with  a  project  or  an  opinion, 
but  without  his  name  ;  to  the  people  he  was  unknown  ;  he  was  only  known  to  the 
initiated.    His  pamphlets  were  distributed  in  the  districts  of  Rottenburg  and  Wtirzburg. 

Wendel  Hipler,  too,  kept  himself  for  a  long  time  concealed  behind  the  net  he  was 
weaving.     Hipler  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  chancellor  of  the  counts  of 
Hohenlohe.     In  1515  he  had  left  the  service  and  domin- 
ions of  the  counts  and  entered  into  various  employments, 
"  for,"  as  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  writes  of  him,  "  he  was 
as  clever  and  accomplished  a  man  and  writer  as  could  be 
found  in  the  empire.     The  counts  of  Hohenlohe  could  not 
find  many  like  him."    This  connection  had  left  in  his  heart 
some  bitterness  against  the  house  of  Hohenlohe.    Even  if 
revenge  was  one  spring  of  action  in  the  part  he  now 
played,  it  was  not  the  only  one  or  the  strongest  one. 
It  guided  him  into  a  path  wherein  he  had  to  act  for  the 
people    and    nation,    and    his    personal    interests   were 
thrown  into  the  background  in  the  national  struggle  and        gotz  von  beklichingen. 
enthusiasm.     Hipler  was  a  man  born  for  no   common 

things,  with  great,  bold,  national  thoughts  and  projects,  with  an  acute  understand- 
ing which  could  discover  the  means  for  an  attenrpt,  and  set  great  ideas  into  action, 
spinning  smoothly  and  finely  without  letting  his  hand  be  seen.  It  is  certain  that  he 
belonged  very  early  to  the  secret  league.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  is  the  author 
of  a  political  writing  which,  under  the  title  of  "  Reformation  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick III."  appeared  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  is,  just 
before  the  enterprise  of  Sickingen  and  Hutten. 

Wendel  Hipler  had  his  estates  near  Hornberg  ;  the  castle  and  dwelling  of  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  was  on  the  Neckar  not  far  from  Wimpffen.  Miltenberg,  where 
Weigand  lived,  was  close  to  it,  and  by  means  of  this  official  of  the  court  of  Mainz, 
if  not  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Palsgrave,  Fuchs  of  Fuchstein,  Hipler,  who,  after  he 
had  left  the  Hohenlohes,  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  the  Palsgrave,  had 
made,  sooner  than  is  usually  thought,  the  acquaintance  of  Hutten  and  his  friends,  who 
lived  in  the  "Abode  of  Justice,"  Sickingen's  castle  of  Ebernburg.  He  had  expe- 
rienced the  arrogance  and  injustice  of  the  aristocrats;  he  could  not  but  feel  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  In  1524,  Hipler  had  been  grievously  wounded  in  his  honor 
by  the  counts  of  Hohenlohe,  because,  while  he  officially  represented  the  count's  sub- 
jects before  the  imperial  tribunals,  the  count  had  inflicted  unjust  and  harsh  punish- 
ment on  his  people.  Both  as  chancellor  and  as  attorney  he  had  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  subjects  of  Hohenlohe.     These  counts  had  been  ruling  in  such  a  fashion  that 
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when  the  "Poor  Conrad"  arose  at  Wurtemberg,  the  peasants  of  Hohenlohe  also 
rose  in  arms,  marched  with  colors  flying,  captains  and  ensigns,  into  the  valley  of 
Weinsberg,  and  offered  to  join  the  "Poor  Conrad "  if  aid  were  given  them  to  take 
<  Ichringen. 

From  ili«'  beginning  of  L625,  Wendel  Bipler,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  back- 
ground, returned  from  time  to  time  to  his  dwelling  near  the  Hohenlohe  territory. 
ilis  business  connections  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the 
Bohenlohe  people,  and  to  make  his  relations  with  them  and  the  burghers  of  Oehrin- 
<:«■!!  points  of  union.  The  passions  provoked  by  the  counts  of  Hohenlohe  and  the 
distress  of  their  subjects  met  Hipler's  efforts  half-way  ;  his  eloquence  and  his  skill  in 
intrigue  facilitated  the  formation  of  a  party,  and  enabled  him  to  draw  it  into  his  plans 
and  the  imminent  revolt.  While  he  was  spinning  the  hidden  threads,  while  he  stood 
in  connection  with  revolutionaries  and  malcontents  of  all  shades,  with  those  who  were 
possessed  with  the  new  ideas,  with  those  who  had  been  injured,  oppressed,  provoked 
by  the  counts,  with  decayed  gentry  who  hoped  to  improve  themselves  by  a  revolu- 
tion, with  secret  Leagues  of  the  worst  sort,  he  still  kept  up  cunningly  the  appearance 
of  not  being  implicated. 

The  appearance  of  Fuchs  of  Fuchstein  made  a  great  impression  in  Upper  Swabia. 
Outlawed  and  a  fugitive,  he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  outlawed  Duke  Ulrich  of 
Wurtemberg,  who  lived  at  times  in  Switzerland,  at  times  in  his  impregnable  fortress 
of  Hohentwiel  near  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Fuchs  took  up  his  abode  in  the  pretty 
imperial  city  of  Kaufbeuren  in  the  Allgau.  Here  he  occupied  himself  with  advising 
and  urging  forward  those  peasants  who  were  now  in  revolt,  and  in  stimulating  others 
to  rise.  Here  he  was  between  the  peasantry  of  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  the  prince- 
abbot  of  Kempten,  the  abbot  of  Irsee,  and  other  lords  between  the  Iller,  the  Lech, 
and  the  Danube  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria.  Here  he  was  in  connection  with  the 
Tyrolese  who  were  in  a  ferment;  here  he  could  spread  the  revolt  across  the  Lech 
into  Bavaria  by  emissaries  and  solicitations,  or  by  crossing  with  the  Swabian  peas- 
antry and  compelling  the  Bavarians  to  join  the  general  league. 

Fuchs  appeared  in  Kaufbeuren  not  as  a  soldier,  not  as  a  minister  of  the  Palsgrave, 
hut  as  a  preacher  of  the  new  learning  and  as  a  notary,  the  chancellor  of  the  peasants. 
He  erected  a  pulpit  in  the  church,  read  the  Word  of  God  in  German,  and  expounded 
it  in  German.  He  drew  up  for  a  number  of  peasant  communities  their  "  articles  of 
grievances,"  all  of  which  were  of  a  local  character.  In  this  period  of  his  activity, 
weeks  before  the  drawing  up  of  the  "  Twelve  Articles  of  all  the  Peasantry,"  he  cun- 
ningly listened  to  all  the  local  grievances  of  various  communes  and  districts,  in  order 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Allgau.  As  preacher  and  attorney  for  the 
peasants,  he  quickly  won  their  confidence  so  thoroughly  that  in  March  they  pointed 
him  out  to  the  Swabian  League  as  one  of  the  "trustworthy  men"  to  whose  decision 
they  would  submit  their  grievances.  The  league,  however,  refused  to  accept  him  as 
umpire,  although  he  had  been  assessor  from  the  Palatinate  in  the  imperial  council ; 
while  the  peasants,  especially  those  from  the  Allgau,  insisted  on  him. 
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An  armed  alliance  with  the  Tyrolese,  Salzburgers,  Upper  and  Lower  Austrians, 
was  a  scheme  eagerly  followed  by  the  leaders  of  the  peasants.  "  They  had  their 
emissaries  in  all  these  districts  ;  there  was  a  perpetual  coining  and  going,  a  sending 
and  receiving  messages  from  Swabia,"  are  the  words  of  a  letter  written  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1525,  to  Duke  William  of  Bavaria  by  his  chancellor  Eck. 

Outrages  by  the  aristocracy  in  Upper  Swabia  had  the  result,  in  the  summer  of 
1524,  of  making  the  dull  dissatisfaction  of  the  peasant  proceed  to  action,  especially 
in  those  districts  which  lay  close  to  the  free  peasant  communities  of  Switzerland,  and 
in  which  Joss  Fritz  and  the  mysterious  Veltlin  were  at  work.  These  were  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  fire  of  insurrection  first  spread.  It  began  in  Stuhlingen,  but  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  general  revolt.  Provoked  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Land- 
gravine of  Stuhlingen,  Helen  von  Rappoltstein,  the  peasants  of  the  Landgraviate 
refused  statute  labor  and  other  feudal  services.  In  a  few  days  six  hundred  peasants 
had  assembled  under  Hans  Muller  of  Bulgenbach,  a  veteran  soldier,  and,  as  they 
advanced  to  Waldshut,  under  the  pretence  of  attending  the  Church-wakes  there,  they 
were  joined  by  the  peasantry  from  Sulz,  Landeck,  the  Convent  of  St.  Blase,  so  that 
they  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  men  when  they  entered  Waldshut.  Here  they 
formed  an  association  with  the  burghers  ;  they  discussed  and  debated  their  affairs  and 
formed  a  league  called  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood.  Every  one  who  wished  to  enter 
it  had  to  pay  a  batzen  each  week  into  the  common  treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  secret  emissaries.  Such  emissaries  were  sent  into  the  Hegau,  Breisgau,  Suntgau, 
to  all  parts  of  Swabia,  to  Franconia,  and  Thuringia,  to  Alsace,  down  to  the  Rhine,  to 
the  peasants  on  the  Moselle.  The  Chronicle  of  Villingen,  a  work  hostile  to  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines,  gives  us  a  summary  of  their  views.  "  They  wished  to  be  no  longer 
obedient  to  their  lords,  to  have  no  lord  but  the  emperor  to  whom  they  pay  tribute  ; 
he  must  not,  however,  make  any  objections  ;  they  wished  to  destroy  all  castles  and 
convents  and  everything  called  spiritual." 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  remaining  writings  of  Hans  Muller,  the  mes- 
sages which  they  sent  into  all  lands  may  have  contained  such  plans  in  slightly  different 
words.  The  chief  matter  is  certain  :  at  Waldshut  and  in  the  Evangelical  Brother- 
hood were  brains  capable  of  attempting  the  task  of  uniting  to  one  end  and  aim  the 
forces  of  the  peasantry  dispersed  and  scattered  under  countless  masters,  of  recover- 
ing the  old  liberty  of  the  empire,  of  overthrowing  the  present  system,  of  founding 
brotherhoods  throughout  the  empire,  and  of  keeping  up  intercourse  between  them 
by  regular  letters  and  messengers.  The  idea  put  into  words  by  Ulrich  Hutten  here 
found  acceptance,  and  Hutten  had  not  long  before  his  death  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Hubmaier,  the  personal  friend  of  the  Swiss  reformer  Zwingli,  had  a  little  while 
previously  appeared  as  the  first  reformer  in  the  Black  Forest  amidst  the  simple,  intel- 
ligent, freedom-loving,  excitable  Hauensteiners,  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  Ale- 
manns.  Among  these  sons  of  the  Black  Forest  he  had  labored,  and  had  acted  as 
preacher  and  reformer  in  Waldshut  till  the  summer  of  1524. 

When  the  Austrian  authorities  at  Ensisheim  demanded  his  surrender  from  the 
177 
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town  of  Waldshut,  Hubmaier  urgently  entreated  the  citizens  of  his  party,  "Let  me 
go  away,  that  do  one  be  injured  <>r  ruined  on  my  account,  and  that  you  may  enjoy 
peace."  The  government  of  Ensisheim  had  sent  soldiers  to  bring  "  the  doctor/'  but. 
when,  on  the  17th  of  August,  he  voluntarily  Lefl  Waldshut,  the  city  escorted  him  till 
he  was  received  by  the  armed  horsemen  of  the  Swiss  city  of  Schaffhausen,  where  he 
found  refuge  and  protection.  He  wrote  to  the  council  of  Schaffhausen  in  reply  to 
their  invitation,  "God's  truth  is  immortal,  and  although  it  may  for  a  period  be 
imprisoned,  Bcourged,  crucified  and  buried,  yet  it  will  rise  victorious  on  the  third 
day,  and  reign  and  triumph  forever  and  ever."  The  city  honored  itself  by  not  sur- 
rendering the  man  who  had  placed  himself  under  its  protection,  although  the  Catholic 
party  threateningly  thrice  repeated  the  demand  for  his  surrender. 

This  district  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Black  Forest  was  soon  afterwards 
visited  by  Thomas  Miinzer  from  Thuringia.  This  man,  who  has  been  for  centuries 
misunderstood  and  calumniated,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
movement,  but  one  of  the  most  self-sacrificing  and  interesting  figures  of  the  period. 
Writers  have  omitted  to  take  into  account  Miinzer's  youth,  and  have  thus  distorted 
the  whole  likeness.  Miinzer  worked  as  a  youth  and  died  as  a  youth.  From  the 
moment  he  could  think  and  see,  as  he  himself  says,  "the  misery  and  wretchedness  of 

his  J pie  "  had  touched  his  heart.     He  believed  he  felt  himself  called  by  God  to  free 

and  avenge  his  people.  Miinzer,  with  all  the  fire  of  his  words,  was  a  sober  thinker, 
no  enthusiast,  although  somewhat  tinged  with  enthusiasm,  like  many  philosophers 
and  statesmen  of  to-day.  There  was  much  that  was  gloomy  in  his  soul,  but  it  was 
lit  up  by  high  pride  and  exalted  honor  glowing  bright  with  love  for  the  people  and 
mankind.  The  ambitious  enthusiast,  if  he  must  be  called  so,  had  honest  intentions. 
At  all  events  he  was  not  the  common  enthusiast  who  merely  dreams  and  raves.  He 
indeed  miscalculated,  but  he  did  calculate;  he  had  thought  and  made  a  plan;  he 
ventured  and  acted.  He  hated  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral aristocracy,  whom  lie  regarded  as  "the  destroyers  of  the  world,  the  perverters 
of  God's  ordinances."  He,  himself  a  priest,  saw  in  the  Christian  priesthood  only  the 
continuation  of  "old  tyranny,  which  tyrannized  over  the  world  in  Christ's  name,  as  it 
had  once  done  in  the  name  of  heathen  superstition."  He  hated  the  aristocracy,  as- 
"hostile  powers  opposed  to  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  to  the  everlasting  Gospel,  to 
salvation,  sacrificing  mankind  to  their  selfishness,  their  pleasures,  their  caprices,  ill- 
using  men  in  every  way  and  hindering  them  from  developing  their  powers  and  from 
the  enjoyment  of  their  existence."  He  had  not  known  any  prince  possessed  of  a. 
better,  more  humane  spirit;  he  hated  them  all  as  tyrants,  as  "arrogant  men  who 
deem  themselves  more  than  human,"  and  this  seemed  to  him  "  godless." 

The  contrast  between  what  was  and  what  ought  to  be,  seemed  to  him  too  great. 
According  to  his  views,  the  State  must  be  inspired  by  the  Christian  spirit  freed  from 
the  yoke  of  the  letter.  According  to  him,  public  affairs  as  well  as  morals  must  be 
formed  by  Christ's  teaching;  Christianity  must  thus  be  realized  in  the  world,  the  laws 
of  God  must  become  the  laws  of  the  State,  equality  before  God  must  be  equality  in  this. 
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world.  The  ardor  of  his  wishes  and  hopes  for  the  people,  his  warm  imagination,  his 
ambition  to  be  the  liberator  of  his  people,  hurried  him  on.  All  these  feelings  united 
in  him,  and  soon  became  a  power  beyond  his  control ;  he  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  himself  or  a  higher  spirit  that  entered  into  him  which  compelled  him  to  go  on  in 
his  stormy  career. 

After  zealous  studies,  probably  in  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  he  had  attained  the 
degree  of  doctor,  and  even  his  bitter  opponent  Melancthon  confesses,  after  Miinzer's 
death,  "that  he  was  well  versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  He  could  always  maintain 
each  of  his  positions  by  quotations  from  the  Bible.  Quite  independently  of  Luther, 
and  those  whose  names  are  joined  with  Luther's  as  heads  of  the  innovations  in 
religion,  and  long  before  them,  Munzer  took  a  direction  which  led  him  into  con- 
flict with  the  then  State-Church.  Before  Luther,  Munzer  saw  in  the  Bible,  in  public 
expoundings,  the  only  source  of  knowledge  or  religious  teaching  ;  and  neither  the 
supreme  head  of  the  visible  Church  nor  its  servants  of  all  ranks  seemed  to  him 
to  be,  either  internally  or  externally,  in  harmony  with  what  he  deduced  from  the 
Bible  as  the  primitive  form  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  As  early  as  1515,  when 
provost  of  the  Nunnery  of  Frohsa  near  Aschenleben,  in  celebrating  mass,  he 
departed  from  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  In  1520  he  became  preacher  in  St. 
Mary's  at  Zwickau,  and  here  more  violently  than  before  he  inveighed  against  the 
"  blind  shepherds  of  blind  flocks/'  "  who,  with  long  prayers,  devour  widows'  houses, 
and  who,  when  by  the  bed  of  the  dying,  aim  not  at  religion,  but  at  the  satisfaction 
of  their  greed."  At  first  an  admirer  of  Luther,  he  soon  found  that  he  did  not  go 
far  enough  for  him  ;  and  he  plunged  deeply  into  the  writings  of  the  mediaeval 
mystics,  especially  those  of  Calabrese  and  of  the  prophets  of  the  twelfth  century 
like  Abbot  Joachim  of  Monte  Cassino.  This  deep -thinking  soul,  burning  with 
desire  for  better  days  amid  the  present  of  his  oppressed  country  and  of  a  worldly 
Church,  had  painted  the  future  as  a  time  of  the  "  Spirit ;  when  this  time  of  the 
Spirit  comes  there  will  come  with  it  love,  joy,  liberty  ;  the  pedantry  of  the  letter 
will  pass  away,  the  spirit  will  come  forth  free  from  the  hull  of  the  letter.  The 
Gospel  of  the  letter  wTas  temporal,  its  form  was  transitory  and  perishable  ;  the  Gospel 
of  the  Spirit  was  the  Gospel  of  the  Everlasting.  Thus  will  the  promise  of  the  Lord 
be  fulfilled  that  he  had  much  to  announce  which  the  men  of  his  time  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  that  the  Spirit  would  some  day  reveal  this  and  bring  men  to  ail  truth. 
Then  there  would ybe  on  earth  a  community  of  brothers,  of  sons  of  the  Spirit,  to  whom 
the  Holy  Scriptures  with  their  spiritual  sense  were  to  be  living  waters.  The  organs 
by  which  hitherto  the  divine  had  been  brought  near  to  the  human,  priests  and 
scholars,  were  to  cease  ;  the  sons  of  the  Spirit  needed  no  such  mediators,  the  Spirit 
would  be  their  instructor,  the  internal  revelation  would  take  the  place  of  external 
authority,  religion  would  be  a  pure  inward  immediate  intuition  of  God,  all  mysteries 
would  be  open,  and  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  fulfilled  that  God  himself  would  be  the 
teacher  of  all  and  write  his  law  in  the  hearts  of  all.  When  the  glory  of  heavenly 
things  is  revealed,  all  earthly  splendor  will  become  dross." 
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The  ideas  of  Joachim  took  fire  in  Miinzer;  he  longed  to  carry  them  out  in  prac- 
tice. He  tiist  Boughl  support  in  trades-unions.  He  hoped  to  find  the  nucleus  of  a 
party  and  its  instruments  in  the  workingmen,  especially  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Nicolas 
Storch,  a  fanatic  cloth-worker  of  Zwichau  who  regarded  the  erection  of  the  Millennium 
as  his  task.  Banished  by  the  town-council,  the  enthusiasts  went  partly  to  Wittenberg, 
partly  to  Bohemia  ;  among  the  latter  was  Miinzer.  This  was  about  the  end  of  1521. 
In  Prague  he  drew  up  a  protest,  a  strong  attack  on  the  clergy  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  Bui  he  did  not  succeed  in  gathering  a  party  in  Bohemia.  Towards  the  end 
of  1522  he  became  preacher  in  Altstedt  in  Thuringia.  Here  he  performed  divine 
worship  in  the  Gtermau  tongue.  From  Eisleben,  Mansfeld,  Sangerhausen,  Franken- 
hausen,  Querfurt,  Halle,  Aschersleben,  the  people  crowded  to  Altstedt  to  hear  him 
preach.  It  was  a  pilgrimage.  He  desired  first  of  all  to  induce  the  pair  of  Saxon 
princes,  Frederick  the  Wise  and  his  brother  John,  to  extend  the  new  doctrines  by 
force.  This,  which  he  had  previously  only  hinted  at,  he  insisted  most  strongly  upon  ; 
that  not  only  the  Church  but  the  Bible  must  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  letter. 
He  desired  a  spiritual  comprehension  and  exposition  of  Scripture;  he  placed  high 
above  the  authority  of  the  Bible  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  men's  hearts,  or  rather 
the  human  spirit  itself,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  purest  and  most  primitive  source 
of  truth  for  mankind. 

When  he  saw  that  his  appeals  to  the  Saxon  princes  found  no  echo  in  their  breasts, 
he  turned  with  still  greater  animation  to  the  people.  He  sought  to  strengthen  the 
force  of  the  word  by  unions.  All  that  had  brought  and  kept  the  people  in  misery — 
nobles,  priests,  the  despotism  of  the  letter — must  be  swept  away;  all  German  nations, 
all  Christians,  must  be  brought  into  the  league,  must  be  invited  to  a  united  struggle 
to  free  at  once  Christianity,  themselves,  and  the  world.  Even  the  princes  and  nobles 
must  be  included  in  this  invitation.  Only  ii  they  refused  to  enter  the  league,  and  to 
become  citizens  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  were  they  to  be  expelled  or  put  to  death. 

To  extend  this  league  Miinzer  sent  confidential  emissaries  to  all  parts  of  Germany, 
who  quietly  worked  for  his  ends.  At  the  same  time  he  published  a  series  of  inflam- 
matory writings;  he  kept,  indeed,  a  printer  of  his  own  at  Eulenberg.  By  these 
writings  and  his  numerous  sermons,  his  doctrines  continued  to  spread  among  the 
common  people.  His  sermons  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  his  writings  were  politics  with 
a  religious  covering,  the  coming  of  a  happy  time  when  no  tyrants,  no  serfs,  no  dead 
religion  of  the  letter,  no  slavery  to  a  priesthood  should  exist,  when  all  castes  would 
erase,  Church  and  State  would  together  enter  Hie  kingdom  of  the  Free  and  Holy,  and 
the  true  priesthood,  that  of  the  whole  human  race,  would  come  forth.  He  made  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  for  every  one  to  promote  this  new  reign  by  all  means,  by  word 
and  deed.  On  Luther's  appearance  as  his  adversary  before  the  Saxon  princes  in  his 
letter  "  Of  the  Spirit  of  Revolt,"  the  scene  changed. 

Miinzer's  printer  had  already  been  compelled,  by  order  of  Duke  John,  to  flee  the 
country.  Miinzer  himself  was  forbidden  to  print  anything  that  had  not  previously 
passed  the  censure  of  the  government  at  Weimar.      "  Hands  quiet,  or  out  of  the 
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country  !  must  be  the  princes'  order  to  the  false  prophets.  Satan  works  through 
erring  spirits."  Such,  wrote  Luther  to  the  Saxon  princes,  must  be  the  watchword 
of  the  princes  ;  they  must  prevent  such  disorders  and  anticipate  the  insurrection. 
Frederick  the  Wise  had  long  shrunk  from  disturbing  Miinzer  ;  his  tender  conscience, 
his  innate  love  for  freedom  of  speech,  forbade  him  doing  so  ;  he  feared  that  he  might 
be  putting  down  God's  instruments  in  the  free-thinking  writings  and  speeches.  It 
was  not,  however,  in  compliance  with  Luther's  requests,  but  when  Duke  George, 
whose  subjects  at  Sangerhausen  and  elsewhere  Miinzer  had  urged  to  armed  resistance 
against  their  Reformation-hating  lord,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Miinzer,  and  was 
supported  by  many  other  nobles — not  till  then  did  the  elector,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
give  orders  to  the  town-council  of  Altstedt  to  harbor  no  longer  this  preacher  Miinzer. 
Miinzer,  however,  had  the  day  before  this  left  Altstedt  and  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  imperial  city  of  Miihlhausen. 

Miihlhausen  in  Thuringia  was  then  a  fortified  town  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
citizens,  and  embraced  in  its  territories  twenty  towns  and  villages.  Popular  move- 
ments had  begun  in  this  city  as  early  as  1523.  A  talented  citizen,  Henry  Pfeiffer  or 
Schwertfeger,  had  been  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Reiffenstein  ;  he  followed  Luther's 
example,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  citizen's  dress  labored  as  a  popular 
preacher.  As  in  many  cities,  so  in  Miihlhausen,  the  city  government  was  an  oppres- 
sive aristocracy  ;  the  number  of  really  free  citizens  was  only  ninety-six.  They  were 
the  members  of  the  council,  which  filled  up  its  own  vacancies,  and  were  all  patricians. 
The  other  citizens  were  by  law  bound  to  blind  obedience,  and  the  council  could  act 
unjustly,  harshly,  or  cruelly  towards  citizens  without  the  latter  having  any  means 
of  defence  ;  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  justice  against  the  council  and  its  privileges. 
It  was  for  the  interests  of  the  council-families  to  oppose  the  innovations  in  the  Church, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  involve  changes  in  temporal  affairs. 

When  the  patrician  council  stopped  the  religious  discourses  delivered  by  the 
popular  Pfeiffer  in  St.  Mary's,  he  turned  to  political  discourses  ;  he  now  placed  in 
the  foreground  a  reform  of  the  constitution.  By  the  help  of  the  suburban  burghers 
and  the  masses  he  extorted  a  compact  from  the  council.  By  this  compact  the  council 
was  to  remain  in  office  ;  only  pressing  abuses  were  abolished,  a  way  paved  for  pro- 
gress, the  citizens  released  from  then*  slavery,  and  a  legal  share  in  all  public  affairs 
given  to  them  by  assigning  to  them  a  representation  in  the  council  by  eight  "  Quar- 
ter-masters "  who  had  the  right  of  veto.  Pfeiffer  made  no  stipulations  for  himself; 
only  that  it  should  henceforth  be  permitted  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  the  chief 
churches  were  to  be  occupied  by  good  preachers  in  place  of  antiquated  chaplains  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights.  "  This  compact,"  says  F.  Stephen  the  registrar  of  Miihlhausen, 
"  is  a  monument  of  honor  on  PfeifFer's  dishonored  tomb." 

The  history  of  the  movements  in  Miihlhausen,  as  they  have  been  told  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  gives  an  irresistible  proof  how  much  German  history  has  been 
falsified,  on  purpose,  or  often  by  carelessness  on  the  part  of  writers  or  lecturers.  As 
in  the  case  of  Miihlhausen  in  the  days  of  the  commencing  Reformation,  so  in  other 
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cases,  people  have  falsified,  have  lied,  have  sought  to  blot  out  every  trace  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs  by  destroying  the  documents  and  papers  which  could  not  be 

falsified. 

The  civic  aristocracy  of  Muhlhausen,  in  its  compact  with  Pfeiffer,  had  never 
intended  Beriously  to  surrender  its  privileges,  but  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
momenl  in  order  to  resume  their  privileges  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  civic 
nobility  had  long  been  iii  a  League  with  the  neighboring  princes,  and  had  often  used 
their  aid.  Yet  now  it  preferred  to  yield  to  the  popular  pressure  rather  than  to  call 
the  princes  to  aid  it  in  its  distress.  The  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  then  political 
relations  of  the  princes  and  the  cities  j  as  the  former  were  hostile  to  the  republican 
Swiss,  they  had  begun  to  regard  the  republican  element  of  the  cities  as  something 
dangerous  to  their  authority,  and  the  progress  of  the  cities  as  an  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress  of  their  power.  The  princes,  therefore,  strove  to  turn  the  imperial  cities  into 
provincial  cities  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  Even  the  best  of  the  princes  of 
that  day,  Frederick  the  Wise,  had  greedily  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
imperial  city  of  Muhlhausen;  at  the  same  time  the  council  of  Muhlhausen  believed 
it  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  his  brother  Duke  John  of  Weimar  had  encouraged 
the  revolt  of  the  burghers  against  the  council,  in  order  to  use  for  the  ends  of  the 
Saxon  princes  the  dissension  between  the  patrician  and  common  citizens. 

Very  soon  the  civic  nobility  took  courage  again  ;  Pfeiffer  was  banished,  but 
ier Mined  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  One  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
John  Lane,  was  himself  an  ardent  innovator.  He  had  caused  disturbances  directed, 
not  airainst  the  temporalities,  but  against  the  ornaments  of  the  churches,  irreparable 
works  of  art.  Here,  as  in  Wittenberg  and  elsewhere,  a  barbarous  iconoclasm  began. 
All  the  symbols  of  the  ancient  faith  in  stone  or  color,  by  which  painters  or  sculptors 
had  given  noble  expression  to  the  events  and  the  deepest  thoughts  of  religion,  were 
destroyed  in  Muhlhausen,  without  regard  to  their  being  real  works  of  art,  wonders  of 
artistic  imagination  and  creativeness,  or  mere  bungling  work  ;  they  were  destroyed  as 
"  idols"  or  "  idolatrous  logs,"  as  the  reforming  mob  cried  out  amid  the  havoc.  Brutal- 
ized by  the  old  faith,  inflamed  by  the  new,  they  did  not  know  that  art  was  a  holy 
thing,  that  beauty  like  liberty  is  something  grand. 

Pfeiffer's  struggles  from  the  first  were  directed,  not  against  images  in  churches,  but 
towards  reforms  in  Church  and  State.  He  succeeded  in  recalling  the  people  from 
their  excesses  and  leading  them  into  the  contest  against  the  abuses  in  the  city. 
The  struggle  of  parties  continued  with  ever-increasing  violence  ;  the  majority  of  the 
council  still  opposed  his  plans  of  reform.  Pfeiffer  succeeded  so  far  that  the  most 
obstinate  leaders  of  the  old  party  fled  from  the  town.  Yet  he  did  not  carry  out 
everything  as  he  wished.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1524,  he  was  driven  from  the  city 
proper,  and  now  he  drew  to  his  cause  the  suburban  citizens,  who  were  hitherto  more 
oppressed  than  the  city.  They  determined  to  be  no  longer  deprived  of  all  law  and 
right.  Upon  this  the  council  called  the  peasants  of  the  territory  of  Muhlhausen  to 
arms  against  the  suburbs.     But  the  peasants,  under  Pfeiffer's  influence,  who  wished 
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to  share  the  improvement  of  their  condition  which  was  promised  in  connection  with 
the  new  doctrines,  joined  the  movement  of  the  suburban  citizens,  and  delivered  to 
the  council  twelve  articles  which  Pfeiffer  had  drawn  up. 

These  Articles  read :  "  All  corn-land,  vineyard,  and  pasture  belonging  to  the 
Church,  all  estates  of  convents,  must  be  sold,  and  be  subject  to  the  legal  taxes.  No 
one  shall  be  bound  to  give  any  service  whatever  to  count  or  noble.  Tribute,  tithes, 
and  forced  labor,  whether  of  ecclesiastical  or  secular  origin,  no  one  shall  be  bound  to 
furnish,  saving  those  which  have  been  customary  for  two  hundred  years.  Waters, 
pastures,  chases  shall  be  common  property,  and  open  to  every  one  to  use  as  far  as  he 
needs.  No  burgher  or  peasant  shall  be  arrested  on  account  of  any  charge  unless  a 
criminal  charge  is  involved ;  nor  shall  he  be  treated  with  any  sort  of  severity.  The 
punishments  of  criminals  shall  be  humane  and  ordinary  punishments.  No  man  shall 
"be  arrested  in  his  own  house.  The  council  of  the  city  shall  be  elected  by  the  body 
of  the  citizens  ;  the  citizens  shall  have  power  to  depose  it ;  and  deputies  of  the 
-citizens  shall  sit  in  the  council  ;  the  council  and  these  together  shall  administer 
affairs. w 

These  twelve  Articles  of  Pfeiffer  were  made  only  for  Miihlhausen  ;  they  are  local 
articles.  So  moderate  were  his  demands  that  he  and  the  peasants  would  allow  all 
those  services  to  continue  which  could  be  proved  to  have  been  customary  for  two 
hundred  years,  that  is,  before  the  times  when  the  nobles,  by  forgery,  by  perjury  in 
courts  of  law,  by  deceit  and  by  violence,  had  laid  new  burdens  on  their  subjects, 
burdens  totally  repugnant  to  their  old  rights.  Most  of  the  other  demands  of  Pfeiffer 
prove  themselves  to  be  the  true  rights  of  man  by  the  mere  fact  that,  in  all  consti- 
tutional states,  they  are  acknowledged  as  rights. 

These  Articles  are  perhaps  the  model  of  the  celebrated  articles  of  Upper  Swabia  ; 
the  merely  local  was  developed  into  the  general.  Pfeiffer  himself  brought  his  articles 
to  Upper  Swabia.  For  after  a  brief  victory  of  Pfeiffer  in  the  city  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1524,  the  party  of  the  council  again  rose  up  on  the  25th  of  September. 
The  arrival  of  Miinzer  in  Miihlhausen  gave  occasion  to  the  outbreak.  Miinzer 
courted  the  veiy  lowest  classes,  and  had  few  admirers  in  the  citizens  proper.  The 
citizens  proper,  whose  leader  Pfeiffer  had  hitherto  been,  and  whose  aims  and  interests 
were  different  from  Miinzer's,  could  not  abide  Miinzer.  The  stirring  up  of  "  people 
of  all  sorts,"  of  the  peasants  of  their  district  and  of  Eichfeld,  could  not  but  be  con- 
sidered by  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Miihlhausen  as  dangerous.  Thus  the 
popular  party  became  weakened  by  division  ;  the  civic  nobility  with  the  aid  of  an 
imperial  mandate  carried  their  point ;  after  a  sojourn  of  five  weeks  Miinzer  was 
driven  from  the  city  ;  two  days  after  his  expulsion  the  victorious  civic  aristocracy 
compelled  Pfeiffer  also  to  leave  the  city  and  its  environs. 

Thus  Miihlhausen  in  Thuringia  was  the  theatre  on  which  the  prelude  of  the  great 
Peasant  War  was  played.  The  second  act  of  the  prelude  was  in  Forchheim,  a  city 
belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  where,  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  the  commons 
revolted  against  the  increasing  oppression.     This  revolt  was  catching,  and  in  the 
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territories  of  Anspach  and  Nuremberg  the  peasants  and  the  poor  citizens  spake  in 
their  assemblies  that,  after  the  anti-christian  yoke  had  been  removed  or  lightened, 
men  must  be  freed  from  the  burdens  of  temporal  lords  too  ;  no  one  should  be  bound 
henceforth  to  pay  tithes  or  rent-charge,  tax  or  dues. 

Casimir  Margrave  of  Anspach  by  collecting  troops,  the  council  of  Nuremberg  by 
threats  and  good  words,  the  government  of  Bamberg  by  kindness,  and  the  advice  of 
distant  leaders  that  it  was  too  soon  for  a  general  revolt,  checked  this  movement.  But 
the  fact  that  immediately  afterwards  a  "League  of  Lords  and  Cities"  was  formed 
for  Franconia  at  an  assembly  of  the  circle  in  Ritzingen,  proves  how  keenly  the  gov- 
erning party  felt  that  they  were  standing  on  dangerous  ground. 

The  movement  in  the  Church  had  given  rise  to  a  great  number  of  fugitives,  who 
betook  themselves  to  the  regions  whither  political  fugitives  went,  or  older  exiles  had 
preceded  them — the  "Bundschah"  of  1513  or  1514,  Sickingen's  friends  the  outlawed 
knights,  the  outlawed  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg — the  district  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance and  the  Upper  Rhine.  Thither  the  new  prophets  of  the  Zwickau  fanatics  had 
gone,  and  also  many  fiery  scholars  like  Hugwald,  CEcolampadius,  Bucer,  and  others. 
The  older  settlers,  some  of  whom,  like  CEcolampadius,  were  in  official  positions, 
showed  to  the  new-comers  the  kindness  "  which  by  God's  order  was  due  by  them  to 
their  companions  in  fortune  and  to  exiles,"  as  CEcolampadius  wrote  from  Basel  to  the 
celebrated  statesman  of  Nuremberg  the  patrician  Pirckheimer. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  Miinzer  came  into  the  Black  Forest.  The  popular 
movement  which  had  broken  out  in  Upper  Swabia  and  the  Black  Forest  have  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Miinzer's  personal  influence  ;  they  had  broken  out  months 
before  while  he  was  in  North  Germany.  Miinzer  himself  says  he  chose  this  road  to 
the  Upper  Country  in  order  to  learn  the  state  of  affairs,  to  use  the  insurrection  in  this 
district  to  further  his  plans  at  home.  The  commons  of  this  Upper  Country,  already 
in  ferment  or  mostly  in  actual  revolt,  begged  him  to  stay  with  them  ;  but  this  was 
not  part  of  his  plans.  Miinzer's  disciples,  more  numerous  than  before,  traversed  the 
country,  spreading  his  religious-political  doctrines  of  the  establishment  of  a  "Mil- 
lennium"  where  Christendom  should  be  a  "people  of  brothers."  The  number  of 
preachers,  according  to  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  from  St.  Gall,  was  so  great  that 
one  could  not  go  out  on  Sundays  or  holidays  without  meeting  everywhere  troops  of 
citizens  and  country-people  listening  to  some  expounder  who,  in  rough  garb  and 
broad  gray  felt  hat,  addressed  the  people  in  the  open  air. 

The  people  were  at  the  same  time  disturbed  by  many  things  :  by  unusual  appear- 
ances in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  still  more  by  interpretations  thereof  which  turned 
their  heads ;  by  plague-like  .sicknesses  which  raged  in  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria 
from  1521  to  1524  ;  by  meteors,  comets,  change  of  seasons  ;  by  storms  and  hail,  by 
failure  of  crops,  and  by  scarcity.  Without  signs  or  prophetic  gifts,  the  position  of 
affairs  had  for  years  foretold  a  violent  revolution.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  and 
characteristic  of  the  period  that  not  only  the  people's  prophets  prophesied,  but  that 
astrology,  which  was  highly  honored  by  the  credulity  of  the  age  as  a  true  science, 
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affirmed  that  "  in  the  year  1524  there  should  take  place  a  change  such  as  had  never 
been  heard  of/'  as  the  Bavarian  chancellor  Eck  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  1520,  add- 
ing, "  The  astrologers  may  speak  the  truth  from  the  order  of  the  courses  of  the  stars." 
One  of  the  popular  prophecies  which  had  been  long  current  was,  "  Whoever  dies 
not  in  1523,  or  not  drowned  in  1524,  or  not  killed  in  1525,  he  may  talk  of  miracles." 


Miinzer  stayed  about  three  months  in  the  Upper  Country.  PfeifTer  went  back 
sooner  to  Miihlhausen. 

In  Upper  Swabia,  in  spite  of  Miinzer  and  the  preachers,  the  majority  of  the 
peasants  had  the  wish  and  hope  of  coming  to  terms  with  their  lords  by  way  of  a 
composition.  Not  so  the  aristocracy.  Their  appeals  to  "law  and  right"  sprang 
solely  from  their  momentary  perplexity.  Their  alarm  was  great,  because  the  best 
and  strongest  bodies  of  troops  were  either  in  Italy  already  or  were  to  be  sent  thither, 
because  the  war  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  King  Francis  I.  of  France — a 
war  in  which  the  German  people  had  no  concern — was  trembling  in  the  balance. 
At  the  end  of  1524,  the  last  forces  of  any  importance  had  to  march  to  Italy.  More- 
over, the  vicar  of  the  empire,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  had  no  money  to  raise  troops. 
He  wrote,  "  The  peasants  must  be  treated  gently  till  troops  can  be  drawn  together." 
A  series  of  original  papers  of  the  nobility  is  extant  in  which  there  is  undisguised 
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expression  of  their  intention  to  keep  back  the  people  by  a  show  of  yielding  and  of 
just  treatment  till  force  could  be  used  to  crush  it.  To  gain  time  by  protracted  nego- 
tiations, to  collect  an  adequate  force  of  troops  and  military  stores  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  peasants  with  overwhelming  force  after  a  sudden  breaking  oft'  of  the 
negotiations,  or  while  they  were  in  progress — this  policy  of  the  nobles  runs  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  struggle.  The  Bavarian  Eck  writes  to  the  Duke  from  Ulm 
in  the  middle  of  February  1525,  "  To-morrow  the  peasants  meet  again.  We  will 
send  envoys  to  them  and  give  them  a  safe-conduct  that  they  may  send  a  deputation 
to  us  and  enter  on  further  negotiations.  If  they  do  so,  we  will  detain  the  scoundrels 
till  our  soldiers  come  up.     Then  we  will  fall  upon  them  and  act  seriously." 

This  referred  to  the  peasantry  in  insurrection  between  Ulm  and  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance during  the  last  quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  concerning  whom  the  general  of 
the  Swabian  League,  George  the  Steward  of  Waldburg,  had  said,  "  These  peasants, 
particularly  those  of  the  Allgau  and  the  Lake,  are  well  armed  and  drilled,  and  assail- 
able only  by  good  troops  ;  the  latter  are  mostly  with  the  emperor  in  Italy."  At  the 
same  time,  the  chancellor  advised  that  he  surprise  by  night  and  carry  off  the  captain 
of  the  nearest  detachment  of  peasants  without  any  regard  to  the  negotiations  then 
in  progress  between  them  and  the  Swabian  League.  The  majority  of  the  league 
rejected  his  counsel.  The  orthodox  chancellor,  in  anger  and  scorn,  wrote  to  his 
duke,  "  With  ten  horsemen  one  could  have  seized  the  peasant  leader,  but  the  good 
people  in  the  diet  of  the  league  wept  bitterly  over  my  proposal  and  advice." 

On  the  Iller,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  on  the  Upper  Danube,  the  peasants 
returned  to  their  camps  at  the  beginning  of  spring.  At  Memmingen,  the  second  diet 
of  the  league,  in  which  leaders  and  a  committee  of  the  Upper  Swabian  Christian 
Brotherhood  sat,  published  an  ordinance  of  the  league.  This  ordinance  was  accepted 
in  the  first  week  of  March,  1525,  by  all  the  bands  of  peasantry  in  the  Oberallgau,  the 
Unterallgau,  and  near  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Its  terms  are  models  of  moderation, 
and  a  testimony  forever  of  reliance  on  their  rights  on  one  side,  and  of  justice  and 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  councillors  of  the  Swabian  League.  These  stout  Swabian 
peasants  desired  nothing  further  than  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  resto- 
ration of  their  customary  constitutional  rights  and  liberties,  which,  during  the  last 
decades,  had  been  abridged  by  the  lords,  especially  the  spiritual  lords,  through  the 
perjury  which  was  clearly  proved  against  the  prince -abbot  of  Kempten  and  his 
chapter,  and  by  the  rogues  and  ruffians  who  hung  about  the  princes,  especially  by 
the  lawyers  who  juggled  away  the  German  law  and  intruded  the  Roman. 

In  these  ordinances,  the  most  remarkable  are  that  the  "  honorable  society  of 
Christian  Union"  declare  as  their  will  and  opinion  that  a  general  peace  be  pro- 
claimed ;  that  no  one  act  towards  another  contrary  to  law ;  that  they  will  obediently 
keep  and  in  nowise  oppose  whatever  is  by  divine  law  due  to  temporal  or  spiritual 
superiors."  All  natives  then  abroad  with  the  army  were  to  be  recalled  ;  those  in 
the  service  of  princes  were  to  take  oath  to  enter  the  Christian  Union,  or  leave  the 
country  with  their  families.     Law  and  Justice  were  to  have  their  course  as  before. 
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Finally,  no  one  was  to  revolt  or  attempt  anything  for  any  cause  whatever  against  the 
power  of  their  superior,  to  attack  them  violently,  or  take  from  them  their  property  in 
wood  or  water  or  anything  else  "till  further  orders  were  made,"  under  penalty  of 
person  and  property. 

The  peasants  everywhere,  in  accordance  with  the  new  ordinance,  left  their  camps 
and  went  home  ;  only  the  leaders  and  their  advisers  remained  in  the  headquarters. 
The  rule  had  been  that  in  all  churches  and  chapels  the  great  bell  had  tolled  for 
religious  worship  ;  now  its  only  employment  was  to  be  to  sound  the  tocsin.  When 
the  great  bell  sounded,  every  man,  by  virtue  of  his  oath,  had  to  appear  in  his  place 
with  arms  in  his  hand,  and,  as  order  might  be  given,  either  to  do  his  duty  there  or  to 
return  to  the  headquarters. 

The  Upper  Swabian  peasantry  looked  to  their  defence  as  well  as  the  removal  of 
their  grievances  by  this  covenant.  On  the  firm  ground  of  their  old  chartered  liberty, 
on  their  old  right  of  bearing  arms,  on  their  indisputable  right  to  assemble  and  debate 
in  arms,  they  took  up  this  dignified  position  ;  they  stood,  therefore,  on  the  law.  The 
rebels,  law-breakers,  and  peace-breakers  were  not  the  peasants  and  citizens,  but  the 
spiritual  lords,  who  extended  in  an  unusually  long  row  of  prelatures,  monasteries, 
and  nunneries  through  these  districts  where  the  peasantry  had,  by  the  constitution 
and  the  law,  always  remained  free,  and  who,  during  the  last  few  decades,  by  lies  and 
deceit,  by  perjury,  violence,  and  assassination  of  the  people's  representatives  when 
they  appealed  to  higher  courts,  had  trampled  down  these  rights.  We  must  under- 
stand the  simplicity,  the  trueheartedness,  the  unsuspiciousness  of  these  men  of  the 
people,  to  fully  appreciate  the  way  in  which  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  outwitted 
by  the  Swrabian  League.  The  League  had  sent  to  the  peasants  the  Count  Hans  von 
Konigsegg-Autendorf  and  the  Burgomaster  of  Ulm,  Ulrich  Reithard,  with  the  request 
il  that  they  would  present  their  grievances  against  their  superiors  ;  they  should  receive 
ready  and  just  remedies,  and  if  no  conclusion  could  be  reached  amicably,  the  matter 
should  be  settled  by  a  legal  decision." 

Thus  spoke  the  nobles  in  order  to  deceive  and  keep  back  these  armed  and  drilled 
peasants,  the  centre  of  the  discontent  in  Germany.  The  moderate  party  were  in  so 
great  a  majority  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  even  the  astute  Fuchs  of  Fuch- 
stein,  could  not  urge  them  forward.  These  perfidious  negotiations  succeeded  in 
delaying  the  peasants  of  the  three  Upper  Swabian  bands,  and  in  making  them  lose 
the  best  time  for  a  blow  until  a  great  peril  for  the  Swabian  League,  the  inroad  into 
the  country  of  the  outlawed  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg,  had  passed.  While  the 
league,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  outwitted  boors,  led  their  forces  against  the  duke, 
wrho  had  invaded  the  land  with  six  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse — while  the 
peasants  stood  hoping  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  their  grievances,  the  chancellor 
Eck  wrote,  "  On  our  return  we  will  so  singe  the  peasants  that  they  will  wish  they 
had  let  everything  alone.     This  devil  cannot  be  laid  without  the  hangman." 

Duke  Ulrich  had  advanced  to  Stuttgart ;  but  he  had  marchced  too  slowly,  and  had 
revelled  so  long  with  his  Swiss  and  peasants  in  Sindelfingen  that  the  leaguers  got 
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possession  of  Stuttgart  before  him.  He  had  remained  quietly  for  three  days  in  Sindel- 
fingen,  a  place  only  fifteen  miles  from  Stuttgart,  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
country-people,  while  he  allowed  his  troops  to  consume  the  abundant  stores  of  the 
rich  convent  of  Sindelfingen.  In  his  exultation,  he  forgot  that  by  taking  Stuttgart 
he  would  have  won  the  whole  country.  By  the  17th  of  March  Duke  Ulrich  had 
been  again  expelled  from  the  country.  He  had  laid  it  waste  with  his  Swiss  and  the 
peasants,  who  had  joined  him  from  the  Hegau  and  Black  Forest  under  Hans  Miiller 
of  Bulgenbach  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  previously  made.  This  attack  on 
Wurtemberg  was  useless  to  the  cause  of  the  peasants,  as,  contrary  to  the  original 
plan,  it  was  too  early ;  and  because  the  intrigues  of  Eck,  consultations  with  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Swabian  League,  as  well  as  with  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  who  gave  Ulrich  the  money  to  engage  the  leaders  of  the  Swiss  and  to  pay 
the  Swiss  emissaries,  induced  the  Swiss  to  betray  the  duke  and  retire  from  Stuttgart. 
Even  the  Swiss  commanders,  seduced  by  Eck  with  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria,  had  engaged  for  money  to  deliver  Ulrich  to  the  Swabian  League 
"  either  by  force  or  cunning."  The  treachery  ought  to  have  been  performed  at  Rott- 
weil  in  a  convent  near  the  town.  "  By  the  aid  of  some,"  the  duke  escaped  by  a 
secret  postern  into  a  thicket,  and  the  citizens  of  Rottweil  conducted  him  into  their 
free  city.  The  dukes  of  Bavaria  were  alarmed  for  their  own  territories,  because  since 
the  first  days  of  March,  1525,  there  had  been  some  movement  in  them  ;  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  Munich,  at  Stamberg,  there  were  assemblies  of  peasants. 

The  common  people  in  Bavaria  were  in  a  good  position  ;  they  had  their  proper- 
ties in  freehold,  and,  even  for  the  lowest  classes,  serfdom,  strictly  speaking,  was- 
unknown.  Yet  the  peasantry  had  no  voice  in  the  provincial  diets.  Although  they 
had  not  this  right,  yet  they  were,  as  the  contemporary  writer  John  Thurmayer  says, 
"a  merry  folk  who  annually  furnished  money,  dues,  and  labor  to  their  lord,  who 
otherwise  had  no  power  over  his  peasantry  ;  except  these  services  the  common 
people  did  what  they  liked,  sat  day  and  night,  especially  on  holidays,  over  their 
wine,  shouted,  sang,  danced,  and  played  ;  they  had  the  right  also  to  bear  arms,  boar- 
spears  and  long  knives."  Thurmayer  is  the  historian  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Aventinus,  which  he  assumed  from  his  birthplace,  Abensberg.  But  these  Bavarian 
country-people  had  much  to  complain  of  the  damage  done  by  excessive  preservation 
of  game  of  the  officials,  of  the  small  tithes  and  dues,  with  which  their  lords,  espe- 
cially the  prelates  and  convents,  and  even  the  common  clergy,  illegally  overburdened 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  been  conquered  at  Pavia,  the  soldiers  of  the  Swabian 
League  had  returned  from  Italy,  Duke  Ulrich  was  out  of  the  way,  and  George  the 
Steward  at  disposal.  In  despite  of  the  armistice,  George  received  the  order  to  advance 
with  his  forces  against  the  peasants,  and  the  council  of  the  league  now  declared  to 
the  peasant  delegates  who  had  been  conducting  the  negotiations  at  Ulm  that  they 
could  only  listen  to  unconditional  submission.  This  faithlessness  embittered  the 
hearts  of  the  country- people  •,  the  men  of  action  gained  the  upper-hand,  and  from 
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Ulm  the  fire  quickly  spread  to  the  source  of  the  Danube.  All  the  peasants  flew  to 
arms ;  the  feud  between  them  and  their  triple  tyrants — the  lords  of  castles,  convent 
and  city — now  began.  Smoking  chateaux,  plundered  convents,  proclaimed  that  the 
countryman  now  stood  erect  to  demand  a  bloody  reckoning  for  his  long  oppression, 
and  for  the  trick  played  upon  him  during  the  last  two  months.  Into  the  revolu- 
tion which  others  had  been  long  preparing,  and  which  was  breaking  out,  the  Upper 
Swabians  also  were  dragged,  although  their  demands  at 
first  were  not  radical  but  moderate ;  nay,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  of  the  nobles,  even  fair.  Those  who  had 
never  expected  anything  from  the  aristocratic  party  had 
been  active  during  the  negotiations  at  Ulm  in  extend- 
ing the  popular  league.  They  were  the  men  who  now 
sought  to  raise  means  to  carry  on  the  war  and  to  organ- 
ize it. 

By  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the 
peasants  were  all  in  arms,  not  only  in  Upper  Swabia, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  in  the  Black  Forest,  the  Breis- 
gau,  Alsace,  but,  to  the  terror  of  the  Swabian  League, 
who  believed  they  had  only  to  deal  with  the  up-country 

peasants,  all  were  in  revolt  from  below  Ulm  through  all  Swabia  and  Franconia  as  far 
as  the  Thuringian  Forest.  The  armed  rising  of  the  people  began  on  the  same  day 
in  twelve  widely-separated  points  of  Southern  Germany.  At  the  same  moment  the 
Tyrolese  rose,  Hans  Muller  of  Bulgenbach  opened  the  war  in  the  Black  Forest  and 
the  Breisgau  ;  the  three  bands  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in  the  Allgau,  and  on  the 
Ried,  as  well  as  that  at  Leipheim,  prepared  for  the  attack ;  in  the  territories  of  the 
city  of  Heilbronn  and  of  the  Teutonic  Order  the  peasants  rose  in  arms  under  leaders  ; 
the  insurrection  was  general  on  the  Tauber ;  George  Meltzer  marched  from  the  Oden- 
wald  with  another  band  ;  the  first  actions  were  in  the  Hohenlohe  territories,  and  in 
Thuringia  Miinzer  drew  the  republican  sword. 

The  Steward  put  in  motion  his  army  of  two  thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  foot  with  a  good  train  of  artillery,  surprised  the  Leipheim  band  of  five 
thousand  men,  dispersed  it,  and  tried  some  parsons  and  a  number  of  captains.  Mean- 
while the  other  bands  had  stormed  many  castles,  plundered,  occupied,  or  burnt  them. 
At  Wurzach,  the  Steward  with  his  superior  force  fell  on  the  band  from  the  Lower 
Allgau  while  he  was  negotiating  with  their  chief  Florian  Greisel,  a  clergyman  who 
had  joined  the  peasantry,  and  whom  he  had  surrounded  during  the  negotiations. 
Greisel,  however,  skillfully  fell  back  on  the  band  from  Constance  with  the  loss  of 
only  four  of  his  seven  thousand  men  slain  and  four  hundred  prisoners.  The  nobles, 
however,  purposely  spread  the  report  that  seven  thousand  peasants  had  fallen  at 
Wurzach.  This  lie,  set  current  to  strike  terror,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revenge 
of  Wernsberg  which  the  peasants  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Odenwald  took  on  the  counts 
and  barons  they  captured. 
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In  his  advance  into  Upper  Swabia,  the  Steward  fell  in  with  such  a  force  of  peasants 
at  Gaisbeuren  as  caused  him  much  anxiety  and  the  princes  much  alarm.  It  was 
Hans  Zie»-elmuller  who,  with  his  corps  of  ten  thousand  men  from  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, had  joined  Greisel's  band  from  the  Allgau.  Greisel  had  retreated  with  five 
thousand  men.  The  united  peasants  were  so  eager  for  the  fray  that  they  marched 
to  meet  the  Steward.  In  the  action  of  Gaisbeuren  the  peasants  had  taken  up  such 
a  good  position  that  they  were  unassailable  by  the  cavalry  of  the  league,  while  the 
peasant  artillery  mowed  down  the  leaguers,  who  could  find  no  suitable  spot  for  their 
guns.  The  engagement  lasted  from  three  hours  after  noon  till  nightfall  on  the  Saturday 
before  Easter.  The  Steward,  finding  himself  inferior  to  these  two  united  bands,  fell 
back.  Ziegelmuller  occupied  the  village  of  Gaisbeuren,  which  the  Lake  band  had 
captured.  Count  William  of  Fiirstenberg  bribed  three  serfs  to  creep  into  the  camp 
of  the  peasants,  as  it  was  a  pitch-dark  night,  and  set  fire  to  Gaisbeuren.  The  peas- 
ants, believing  themselves  betrayed,  and  expecting  a  night-attack,  fled  through  the 
Forest  of  Altdorf,  while  the  still-flaming  houses  gave  them  light.  The  leaguers,  who 
also  feared  a  night-attack  of  the  peasants,  remained  under  arms  till  daylight ;  when 
morning  came,  the  Steward  saw  that  the  bands  of  the  Lower  Allgau  and  the  Lake 
had  partly  gone  to  Weingarten,  partly  crossed  the  river  Schussen. 

The  Steward  passed  Easterday  in  peace.  He  learned  from  his  scouts  that  a 
reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  men  from  the  Upper  Allgau  had  already  arrived 
at  Leutkirch,  and  that  four  thousand  men  from  the  Hegau  were  on  the  way  to  join 
Ziegelmuller.  Bad  reports  came  in  how  the  peasants  were  rising  everywhere  in 
Germany,  and  from  Ulm  came  messengers  from  the  Swabian  League  which  ordered 
their  general  George  the  Steward  of  Waldburg  to  hurry  to  Wurtemberg.  The 
peasants  had  encamped  near  Weingarten  and  Berg,  and  had  occupied  with  such  skill 
all  advantageous  points  that  George  on  his  arrival  found  their  position  unassailable. 
The  cavalry  of  the  league  wished  at  least  to  attack  that  position  of  the  peasants 
which  was  in  the  plain  of  Weingarten.  The  Steward,  however,  had  learned  that  at 
this  very  spot  the  good  troops  were  stationed,  and  said  that  from  this  attack  "  danger, 
disgrace,  and  mockery  might  proceed."  He  had  discovered  that  the  peasant  general 
had  placed  behind  a  mound,  over  which  the  attack  must  proceed,  four  thousand 
sharpshooters  from  the  Lake  and  Hill  countries.  If  he  were  defeated,  the  league  had 
no  other  army  to  send  into  the  field.  He  saw  no  hope  of  victory.  He  thought, 
therefore,  only  of  concluding  a  peace  as  quickly  as  possible  before  the  men  of  Hegau 
came  up,  or  those  of  the  Upper  Allgau  fell  on  his  rear.  He  then  made  propositions 
for  peace,  that  is,  he  bribed  Hans  Ziegelmuller.  He  had  already  bribed  other  leaders 
of  the  peasants,  as  Chancellor  Eck,  in  a  letter  of  13th  April,  writes  :  "  George  will 
have  a  trade  with  the  peasants  at  Weingarten."  The  bribed  leaders  induced  the 
majority  of  the  bands  to  accept  the  treaty,  which  two  nobles  whom  the  people  loved, 
Count  Haug  of  Montfort  and  Wolf  Gremlich,  with  some  town-councillors  of  Ravens- 
burg  and  Ueberlingen,  negotiated. 

The  contents  of  this  treaty  were  :  "  The  grievances  of  each  commune  shall  be 
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decided  upon  by  six  impartial  imperial  cities  as  arbitrators  ;  the  decision  of  the  arbi- 
trators to  be  observed  by  subjects  and  lords.  All  who  oppose  shall  be  compelled  by 
the  league  to  accept  it.  The  bands  assembled  here  shall  renounce  their  brotherhood 
with  the  others,  shall  restore  all  they  have  taken,  and  forget  and  forgive  all  previous 
injuries." 

Florian  Greisel,  who  had  in  vain  opposed  this  treaty,  withdrew  sadly  into  Switzer- 
land. This  treaty  of  Weingarten  was  concluded  on  Easter  Monday,  the  17th  of  April. 
Fortune  had  placed  the  Steward  and  the  army  of  the  league  in  the  hands  of  the 
peasants.  The  Steward's  own  letter  to  the  league  confesses  without  reserve  the 
danger  in  which  he  found  himself.  Before  the  treaty  with  the  peasant  bands  at 
Weingarten  was  signed  and  sealed,  the  men  of  Upper  Allgau  were  at  Schlirs,  only 
an  hour  away,  and  the  band  from  Hegau  could  have  come  up  in  the  night.  If  the 
three  bands — nearly  thirty  thousand  men  all  trained  in  arms — had,  during  the  night, 
fallen  upon  the  army  of  the  Steward,  not  one-half  as  strong  and  quite  demoralized, 
the  victory  would  have  been  sure.  The  Steward  quickly  threw  a  division  of  his  army 
between  the  band  at  Weingarten  and  the  Allgau  men,  thus  preventing  their  junction, 
and  hastened  early  in  the  morning  to  have  the  treaty  perfected.  This  done,  he  hur- 
ried off  to  induce  the  iUlgau  band  to  accept  it.  Deserted  by  their  confederates,  the 
latter  elected  a  committee  of  forty  to  make  terms,  and  on  the  same  morning  retreated. 
The  forty  accepted  the  treaty  of  Weingarten.  The  band  from  the  Lake  of  Constance 
and  that  from  the  Lower  Allgau  also  dispersed. 

This  treaty  of  Weingarten  was  a  great  misfortune  for  the  people's  cause,  and  of 
great  importance  for  the  whole  war.  If  the  up-country  bands,  which  had  sworn  at 
Memmingen  to  make  no  separate  peace,  had  remained  firm  and  had  detained  the  army 
of  the  league  in  this  quarter,  then  the  bands  on  the  Lower  Neckar,  in  Franconia  on 
the  Main,  in  Thuringia,  would  have  had  time  to  assemble  and  to  learn  the  art  of  war, 
while  the  popular  party  in  the  imperial  cities  in  which  it  had  overcome  the  aris- 
tocracy would  have  gained  time  to  establish  itself.  But  now,  in  those  very  districts 
where  most  of  the  peasants  knew  the  use  of  arms,  and  had  been  trained  to  war,  their 
leaders  had  been  bribed  to  betray  the  majority  and  accept  a  separate  peace.  Here 
selfishness  had  given  the  first  bad  example  :  brothers,  while  only  caring  for  them- 
selves, had  abandoned  the  cause  of  their  brethren,  the  general  cause. 

Now  that  the"*  peasants  from  the  Ried,  the  Lower  Allgau,  and  the  Lake  were 
bound  by  the  treaty  and  could  not  prevent  him,  the  Steward  wished,  and  was  able, 
to  defeat  in  detail  their  allies,  the  bands  from  Hegau,  the  Black  Forest,  and  Wurtem- 
berg.  As  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  bands  of  Hegau  and  the  Black  Forest  in  his 
rear,  where  they  could  cut  off  his  supplies,  he  wished  to  attack  them  first ;  but  mes- 
sengers from  .the  council  of  the  league  at  Ulm  arrived  with  the  order  repeated  to 
to  preserve  Wurtemberg  for  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and  informing  him  that,  in 
case  of  his  refusal,  they  would  release  all  the  captains  and  soldiers  of  his  army  from 
their  oath  of  obedience  and  deprive  him  of  his  command.  The  Steward,  therefore^ 
marched  into  Wurtemberg. 
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At  Boblingen,  two  miles  from  Stuttgart,  a  battle  took  place.  The  Wurtembergers 
were  over  twelve  thousand  strong,  but  no  longer  under  the  command  of  Matern 
Feuerbacher,  an  honorable  and  rich  man  from  Bottwarthal  who  had  had  a  seat  in 
the  diet  of  Wurtemberg  The  majority  of  the  band  had  lately  deposed  Matern  in 
consequence  of  the  suggestions  of  some  confidential  servants  of  Duke  Ulrich,  who 
were  working  for  his  interests,  and  had  elected  the  knight  of  Winterstetten,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  duke,  as  their  supreme  commander.  The  army  of  the  league  at 
Boblingen,  excluding  the  contingents  of  nobles  from  all  sides,  consisted,  by  the  lowest 
estimate,  of  twelve  hundred  well-armed  horse,  six  thousand  infantry,  eighteen  heavy 
cannon,  a  numerous  field  artillery  j  according  to  the  highest  estimate,  it  numbered 
fifteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thousand  five  hundred  were  mounted.  As  the 
army  of  the  united  peasants  had  only  thirty-three  mounted  guns,  and  besides  them 
only  hackbuts,  and  was  almost  destitute  of  cavalry,  the  forces  of  the  Steward  were  in 
the  two  arms  of  cavalry  and  artillery  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  the  Wurtem- 
bergers. No  man  of  any  military  experience  or  of  any  prudence  in  the  peasant  bands 
wished  to  engage  with  the  Steward  under  these  circumstances,  except  those  who  had 
everything  to  lose  by  a  treaty.  Such  were  the  men  from  the  districts  of  Weinsberg 
and  Heilbronn,  mere  extremists,  and  the  agents  and  adherents  of  Duke  Ulrich.  With 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  band,  negotiations  were  commenced  betwee/i  the 
Steward  and  a  deputation  from  the  peasants.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  at 
seven  o'clock,  all  the  troops  of  peasants  assembled  on  the  plain  between  Boblingen 
and  Sindelfingen  to  hear  the  last  message  from  the  Steward  and  the  councillors  of  the 
league.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  previous  day,  a  trumpeter  from  the 
Steward  had  brought  his  terms,  and  the  peasant  leaders  told  him  to  report  to  the 
leaguers  "  that  as  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  that 
day  in  the  camp  ;  by  noon  on  the  morrow  their  graces  should  have  an  answer  which 
they  were  prayed  graciously  to  accept." 

But  before  all  the  troops  had  collected  at  the  hour  indicated,  and  before  any  con- 
sultation took  place,  the  roar  of  cannon  was  heard,  balls  fell  thickly,  the  cavalry  of 
the  league  appeared  before  the  Forest.  The  peasants  saw  that  the  StewTard  had 
attacked  them  before  they  could  deliberate,  "  without  letting  the  poor  folk  answer." 
All  that  could  give  a  clue  to  the  proceedings  at  Boblingen  is  passed  over  in  silence 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Swabian  League.  More  detailed  information  is  given  in  the 
trial  of  the  captain  of  the  Stuttgart  levies,  Theus  Gerber.  The  knight  of  Winter- 
stetten formed  his  plan  of  battle  wTith  great  presence  of  mind  and  military  knowledge. 
His  rear  line  rested  on  the  town  of  Sindelfingen  and  the  Ochsenwald,  his  centre  was 
in  the  field  between  Sindelfingen  and  Boblingen,  the  point  cVappui  of  his  front  line 
was  Boblingen  and  the  castle  above  the  town.  Here  the  citizens  of  Boblingen  were 
stationed  ;  the  town  with  its  bailiff,  the  knight  Leonard  Breitschwerdt,  belonged  to 
the  Evangelical  Brotherhood.  Many  lakes  and  marshy  places  protected  the  whole 
line.  Winterstetten  quickly  repulsed  the  advanced  corps  of  the  leaguers'  cavalry ; 
the  artillery  he  had  placed  near  the  castle  above  the  town  ;  one  band  he  sought  to 
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bring  up  quickly  to  the  town,  another  to  the  mountain.  The  Steward  saw  that  all 
depended  on  gaining  Boblingen. 

The  fight  began  at  ten  in  the  morning.  It  continued  in  favor  of  the  peasants  tor 
three  hours,  being  chiefly  a  cannonade  on  each  side.  Then  treachery  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  Steward,  treachery  by  the  bailiff'  and  councillors  of  Boblingen.  The  bailiff 
Breitschwerdt,  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  Austrian  government,  had,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle,  ridden  out  very  early  to  meet  the  Steward  privately  with  the  consent  of  the 
town-council,  and  to  beg  him  to  spare  the  town  ;  he  promised,  if  the  town  was 
spared,  to  open  its  gates.  And  at  one  o'clock  the  Upper  Gate,  which  was  held  by 
-citizens  only,  flew  open  ;  the  Steward  occupied  the  castle  with  his  hackbutmen  and 
artillery,  and  took  the  guns  of  the  peasants  on  the  heights  near  the  castle.  Thus  the 
front  line  was  thrown  back  on  the  second ;  exposed  to  the  artillery  of  the  league  and 
their  own,  attacked  on  both  flanks  by  cavalry,  the  betrayed  peasantry  lost  all  their 
advantages.  By  two  o'clock  the  battle  was  at  an  end,  the  peasants  were  in  flight 
or  in  full  retreat.  The  number  slain  in  the  battle  and  the  flight  wavers  between 
fifteen  hundred  and  three  thousand  men. 

Throughout  all  Germany  the  discontented  peasants  had  drawn  up  their  grievances 
in  Articles,  which  were  committed  to  writing  and  submitted  to  their  lords  5  the 
number  of  these  Articles  varied  from  sixteen  to  forty-one.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  1525,  there  appeared  in  Upper  Swabia  a  series  of  demands  by  the  peasantry 
which  became  known  as  the  "  Twelve  Articles,"  and  which,  when  printed  in  March, 
were  dispersed  with  lightning  speed  through  Germany.  They  were  accepted  as  a 
general  manifesto  of  the  common  people  in  all  districts,  and  v/ere  intended  to  give 
a  more  definite  direction  to  the  course  of  the  great  popular  movement,  and  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  scattered  communities  a  confession  of  their  political  and  religious 
faith  on  which  they  could  all  unite.  They  are  superscribed  "  The  original  and  true 
Articles  of  all  peasants  and  vassals  of  spiritual  and  temporal  superiors  by  whom 
they  consider  themselves  aggrieved."  Probably  the  committee  of  the  "  Evangelical 
Brotherhood  "  had  composed  these  Twelve  Articles  at  the  diet  of  Memmingen.  Their 
contents  are  moderate,  still  more  so  the  tone  in  which  they  are  drawn  up  ;  they  are 
clauses  directed  against  old  and  new  abuses. 

These  Articles  had  met  with  great  acceptance  from  the  contingents  which  joined 
the  Evangelical  army  from  Main-Franconia,  the  Odenwald,  and  the  Neckar.  These 
bodies  had  united  near  the  convent  of  Schonthal,  and  thence  marched  to  the  Neckar. 
Among  other  nobles  there  was  in  the  Evangelical  army  a  knight  Florian  Geyer  of 
•Geyersberg  ;  he  had  voluntarily  joined  the  peasants  who  were  marching  from  Rotten- 
burg  to  the  Schiipfer  valley,  and  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  Odenwald  men,  to 
Schonthal.  There  was  in  him  much  of  the  spirit  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten ;  the  New 
Era,  with  its  religious  and  political  impulses,  had  seized  him  ;  he  belonged  no  longer 
to  his  class,  he  belonged  to  the  people,  to  freedom.  He  had  passed  his  youth  in  mili- 
tary service,  in  the  service  of  the  Swabian  League  ;  he  had  probably  been  for  some 
time  a  captain  of  Lanzknechts.  It  is  as  good  as  certain  that  he  was  involved  in 
179 
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FLOKIAJST  GEYER. 


Sickingen's  enterprise  and  one  of  the  outlawed  knights.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
movement  of  the  people,  the  outlawed  Franconian  knights,  some  of  whom,  like  the 
Rosenbergs,  had  castles  and  possessions  in  Bohemia,  assembled  on  the  borders  of 
Bohemia  by  an  understanding  with  Duke  Ulrich  and  Fuchs,  and,  like  the  duke, 
availed  themselves  of  the  popular  movement  to  return  with  some  infantry  into  their 
own  estates.     It  is  certain  that  Florian  Geyer  was  at  the  head  of  a  band,  but  not 

for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  himself  into  his  castles 
and  possessions  like  the  other  knights,  but  to  devote 
his  sword  and  his  skill  to  the  people,  with  whom  his 
heart  was,  as  the  only  possible  future  for  the  nation 
as  regards  liberty  and  greatness. 

The  peasants  of  Rottenburg  had  some  skill  in  arms, 
but  far  from  that  possessed  by  the  Upper  Swabians, 
who  had  long  served  in  Italy  and  France,  and  been 
everywhere  in    the   imperial    service.      The   nucleus, 
around  which  the  troops  from  Rottenburg  that  called 
themselves  and  were  called  the  il  Black  Band,"  gath- 
ered together,   consisted  of  soldiers  who  had   served 
under  Florian   Geyer,  and  many  of  the  others  may 
have  been  in  his  camp.     Florian  Geyer's  band  from 
the  first  distinguished  itself  from  the  others  by  its  military  bearing  and  training. 
At  Schonthal,  another  man  of  rank  voluntarily  came  into  the  camp  of  the  peasants, 
a  knight  wTell  known  and  dear  to  the  people,  the  celebrated  G6tz  von  Berlichingen. 
The  castle  of  G6tz  was  at  Hornberg  on  the  Neckar.     He  had  only  one  hand,  the 
loss  of  the  other  was  supplied  by  a  hand  of  iron  ;  he  hated  the  parsons,  he  hated  the 
princes  who  were  oppressing  the  free  knights,  he  hated  the  ordinance  of  the  Swabian 
League ;  his  name  was  on  the  lips  of  all  as  the  man  who,  when  any  poor  man  could 
not  come  by  his  right,  made  his  cause  his  own,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  great  nobles,  even  those  of  the   aristocratic  imperial  cities.      Gotz  joined  the 
peasants  at  Schonthal.     He  could,  he  said,  bring  the  gentry  to  join  them,  for  the 
gentry  was,  like  the  peasantry,  oppressed  by  the  princes.     His  idea  was  to  resume 
Sickingen's  plan,  and  avail  himself  of  the  popular  movement  to  assail  the  clerical 
princes.     The  government  were  afraid  lest  Gotz  should  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement.     On  the*  Wednesday  after  Easter  the  high-bailiff  of  Schorndorf  wrote 
to  the  Austrian  government  at  Stuttgart :   "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  is  with  the  united 
bands  on  the  Neckar  as  chief  commander,  although  this  is  not  yet  given  out."     At 
Schonthal  all  the  various  bands  and  troops  of  the  district  had  united  into  the  "  Whole 
Band."     Here  a  plan  of  operations  was  projected  ;   here  Wendel  Hipler  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  "  Whole  Band."     Hence  the  band  marched  "  with  cannon  and  about 
three  thousand  arquebusses  "  through  the  territory  of  Hohenlohe  against  Neckarsulm, 
a  city  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  Order.     It  was  resolved  to  draw  to  their  ranks  the 
peasantry  of  the  Neckar,  to  proceed  then  to  the  Zabergau,  and  take  possession  of  the 
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open  country  of  Wurtemburg.  The  counts  of  Hohenlohe  and  Lowenstein  had,  on 
very  slight  compulsion,  become  "Brethren  of  the  Evangelical  League";  the  free  city 
of  Heilbroun,  in  which  the  aristocracy  still  ruled,  and  which,  therefore,  was  a  focus 
of  popular  disturbance,  was  terrified  into  joining  the  "  Evangelical  League  "  by  the 
"  Revenge  of  Weinsberg." 

During  the  last  five  years  a  natural  daughter  of  the  late  emperor  Maximilian  L, 
Margaret  von  Edelsheim,  had  been  the  wife  of  the  Count  Lewis  Helfrich  of  Helfen- 
stein,  and  resided  in  the  castle  of  Weinsberg.  The  Austrian  government  summoned 
him  to  Stuttgart,  and  gave  him  seventy  knights  and  horsemen  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  "  Whole  Band."  On  his  return  from  Stuttgart  to  Weinsberg  he  had  put  to 
the  sword  all  the  peasants  he  fell  in  with.  On  Good  Friday,  the  14th  of  April,  the 
"  Whole  Band  "  summoned  Weinsberg  and  the  knights  therein  to  join  the  Christian 
Brotherhood.  While  the  count  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  peasantry, 
reinforcements  came  from  Stuttgart ;  "  he  then  charged  out  from  Weinsberg  with 
his  horsemen,  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  band,  cut  down  and  wounded  many,  whereby 
the  baud  of  the  assembled  peasantry  was  filled  with  wrath."  Neither  the  Steward  of 
Waldberg  nor  the  count  of  Helfenstein  regarded  the  laws  of  war  where  the  peasants 
were  concerned ;  the  latter,  therefore,  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  reprisals.  They 
attacked  Weinsberg  with  great  fury.  On  the  morning  of  Easterday  they  drew  up 
in  battle  array  on  the  Schemelberg,  a  height  over  against  Weinsberg,  and  sent  two 
heralds  with  all  the  proper  insignia  down  to  the  town.  They  called  up  to  the  walls, 
"  Open  castle  and  town  to  the  Christian  bands ;  otherwise  we  beg  you,  for  God's 
sake,  send  out  your  women  and  children,  for  both  will  be  given  up  to  the  troops, 
and  then  no  mercy  can  be  shown."  Dietrich  von  Weiter,  a  proud,  rich  knight  from 
the  neighborhood,  looked  on  the  peasants  as  mere  "  horse-flies."  In  reply,  he  gave 
orders  to  the  soldiers  on  the  wall  and  the  gatehouse  to  fire  on  the  heralds  of  the 
peasants  ;  one  of  them  fell  severely  wounded,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  with  his 
companion  to  the  Schemelberg.  At  the  sound  of  the  shots  from  the  gate  and  wall, 
Florian  Geyer  wTith  his  "  Black  Band  "  advanced  to  the  castle  of  Weinsberg,  which 
the  count  deemed  strong  enough  to  defy  the  assault  of  the  peasants  ;  and  the  other 
detachments  followed  him  and  took  up  position  before  the  strongly-fortified  city  of 
Weinsberg.  The  old  Guelphic  castle,  defended  by  a  mere  handful  of  people,  was 
quickly  stormed,  arid  the  town  fell  soon  after. 

All  the  gentry  who  had  not  fallen  in  the  fight  took  refuge  in  the  church.  Even 
eighteen  of  the  citizens  of  Weinsberg  were  killed  in  the  storm,  and  nearly  forty 
wounded.  "  You  have  behaved  well,  townsmen  of  Weinsberg  ;  that  I  will  testify 
before  God  and  the  world ! "  exclaimed  the  count.  He,  too,  took  refuge  in  the 
church.  Dietrich  of  Weiler,  who  had  fired  upon  the  heralds,  called  down  from  the 
church-tower,  they  would  surrender  and  pay  thirty  thousand  gold  gulden  if  their 
lives  were  spared.  The  answer  from  the  peasants  came  back,  "And  if  you  were  to 
give  us  a  ton  of  gold,  the  count  and  his  horsemen  must  all  die  !  Revenge  !  revenge 
for  our  brethren  slain  during  the  negotiations  !    Revenge  for  the  firing  on  our  heralds  !  'f 
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Others  shouted,  "  Revenge  !  revenge  for  the  seven  thousand  slain  at  Wurzach  !  "  and 
at  the  same  moment  Dietrich  von  Weiler  fell  backwards,  struck  dead  by  a  shot  from 
below.  The  knights  captured  in  the  tower  were  brought  before  a  court-martial  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  extremists  whose  watchword  was  "  Revenge  !  "  and  whose  object 
was  "  to  strike  terror  and  dismay  into  the  nobility."  The  prisoners  were  condemned 
to  run  the  gauntlet,  a  punishment  then  employed  only  in  the  case  of  common  soldiers, 
but  which  had  in  old  days  been  used  for  those  who  had  broken  the  laws  of  honor. 
Tire  count  of  Helfenstein,  thirteen  knights,  and  some  private  soldiers  were  made  to 
run  the  gauntlet. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  "  Evangelical  Army  "  marched  to  Heilbronn,  and,  in 
terror  at  the  proceedings  at  Weinsburg,  this  predominantly  aristocratic  city  entered 
the  brotherhood  and  contributed  its  proportion  of  combatants  to  the  peasant  army. 
While  the  main  force  of  the  peasants  lay  in  or  near  Pleilbronn,  the  Black  Band  had 
been  busy  in  its  front  in  demolishing  castles  and  forcing  nobles  and  communes  to  join 
the  Brethren.  In  carrying  out  the  orders  confided  to  him,  the  strictest  of  the  officers 
was  Florian  Geyer,  who  marched  and  acted  independently.  Behind  him  and  on  his 
Hanks  other  smaller  corps,  sent  out  by  George  Metzler,  acted.  Thus,  either  volun- 
tarily or  by  compulsion,  the  whole  region  of  the  Neckar,  the  Kocher,  and  the  Jaxt 
was  brought  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  peasants.  At  Gundelsheim,  the  military 
deliberations  which  had  been  begun  at  Weinsburg  and  continued  at  Heilbronn  were 
brought  to  an  end,  and  a  military  constitution  given  to  the  band  of  the  men  of  Oden- 
wald  and  Neckar.  The  military  council  accepted  two  propositions  of  Wendel  Hipler. 
The  first  was  that  the  service  in  the  peasant  army  was  to  last  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  not,  as  hitherto,  that  a  man  could  go  away  after  a  month  and  have  his  place  sup- 
plied by  another.  The  second  was  to  take  into  their  pay  the  unemployed  troops 
of  Lanzknechts  who  came  and  offered  their  services  to  the  peasants,  that,  by  their 
example  and  drilling,  the  peasants  might  learn  to  be  soldiers.  These  wise  proposals 
of  the  military  council  were  laid  for  the  whole  band,  but  were  rejected  ;  the  majority 
did  not  wish  to  divide  their  booty  with  the  Lanzknechts  or  to  be  taught  their  drill  by 
them  ;  they  wished,  after  a  merry  march  of  a  few  weeks,  to  return  home  to  their  wives 
and  children  with  their  pockets  full  and  laden  with  booty.  The  troops  of  Lanzknechts 
marched  away  in  anger;  the  Palsgrave  Lewis  of  Heidelberg  at  once  took  them  into 
his  pay,  and  put  down  the  popular  movement  in  the  Palatinate  by  the  aid  of  these 
veteran  troops,  with  his  own  forces  and  the  army  of  the  Steward  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned to  his  aid. 

Wendel  Hipler  carried  his  third  proposition  with  great  difficulty  both  on  the  part 
of  the  band  and  on  the  part  of  the  man  it  concerned.     At  Weinsberg,  Hipler  had 

umed  with  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  a  matter  he  had  previously  discussed  at  Schon- 
thal.     Hans  Reyter  of  Bieringen  had  been  elected  magistrate   of  the  Evangelical 

my.     He  was  a  wealthy  and  respected  peasant,  a  tenant  of  the  house  of  Berlich- 

igen,  whose  house  and  lands  lay  near  to  the  castle  of  that  name,  and  whom  Gotz  in 

his  letters  describes  as  his   "  dear  neighbor  and  good  old  friend."      He  supported 
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Hipler's  proposal  to  make  Gotz  their  commander-in-chief.  But  since  the  "  Revenge 
of  Weinsberg"  the  case  had  altered.  The  Franconian  nobles,  whom  Gotz  had  hoped 
to  bring  into  the  movement,  were  seized  with  terror ;  the  gentry  were  now  more 
inclined  to  side  with  the  princes.  Gotz  himself  had  at  least  no  longer  any  desire 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  "  Whole  Band."  Even  in  the  band  itself  murmurs  arose  : 
"  We  are  levying  a  peasant-war,  what  need  have  we  of  nobles  V}  Yet  the  majority 
favored  Gotz,  and  he  was  induced  to  assume  the  military  leadership. 

Gotz's  desire  was  to  induce  the  Evangelical  army  not  to  merely  overrun  the 
bishopric  of  WLirzburg  in  detached  bands  as  hitherto,  but  to  march  against  their 
common  enemy  the  Swabian  League,  to  collect  for  this  end  all  the  bands,  those  of 
Gmiind  and  Gaildorf  as  well  as  the  great  one  from  Wurtemberg,  to  invite  the  Fran- 
conians  on  the  Main  to  co-operate,  and  then,  with  superior  forces,  to  attack  the  army 
of  the  league  in  the  field.  Then,  after  one  or  two  successful  engagements,  he  argued, 
fortresses,  castles,  cities  would  fall  of  themselves.  He  did  not,  however,  convince  the 
peasants  of  the  justice  of  these  views.  The  majority  of  the  Evangelical  army  was 
under  two  influences  :  the  appeal  of  the  highly  revolutionary  city  of  WLirzburg,  which 
desired  to  be  an  imperial  free  city,  and  the  attraction  of  its  wines  with  which  the 
clerical  cellars  were  filled.  They  determined  to  go  to  WLirzburg  and  besiege  the 
prince-bishop's  residence  Marienburg  or  Frauenburg,  a  castle  strong  and  well-garri- 
soned. 

The  Franconian  band,  which  had  now  swelled  into  the  Franconian  army,  and  the 
Black  Band  of  Florian  Geyer,  which  had  separated  itself  from  the  army  of  the  Oden- 
wald  and  formed  a  union  with  the  Franconians,  were  already  there  ;  wherever  he 
appeared  the  population  had  to  promise  allegiance,  not  to  the  Evangelical,  but  to 
the  "  Franconian  army."  He  in  person  had  administered  to  nine  cities  in  the  Oden- 
wald  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  "  Franconian  army."  This  had  much  annoyed  the 
band  of  the  Odenwalders,  and  when  its  councillors  and  commanders  arrived  thither 
they  did  not  acknowledge  the  compact  made  by  the  nine  cities  with  the  leader  of 
the  "  Black  Band,"  but  compelled  them  to  take  a  new  oath  to  the  Evangelical  army. 
This  widened  the  division  between  the  men  of  the  Odenwald  and  the  Neckar  and  the 
men  of  the  Franconian  army.  The  union  of  the  army  under  Gotz  and  Metzler,  which 
was  under  the  influence  of  Hipler,  with  the  Franconian  army,  could  not  but  be  preju- 
dicial, as  these  two  leaders  had  no  sympathy  with  Florian  Geyer.  He  was  a  radical ; 
Gotz,  a  man  of  circumspection.  In  some  points  the  two  might  go  together ;  on  the 
whole,  they  were  far  asunder  in  their  sentiments  as  well  as  in  their  efforts.  Wendel 
Hipler,  Weigand,  and  their  party  were  anxious  from  the  very  first  to  win  over  the 
nobility.  The  political  error  of  making  the  count  of  Helfenstein  run  the  gauntlet  was 
cbarly  seen  by  these  prudent  leaders.  Gotz  was  in  full  sympathy  with  them  j  nay, 
Hipler  and  Weigand  wished  to  conciliate  not  only  the  nobles  but  even  those  of  the 
princes  who  were  devoted  to  the  Gospel.  Weigand  wished  to  compensate  the  nobles 
for  the  loss  which  the  Twelve  Articles  would  cause  them,  first,  by  changing  all  fiefs 
held  from  the  clergy  into  absolute  property  for  the  nobles,  by  paying  special  regard  to 
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the  nobles  in  the  judicial  offices,  and  by  giving  them  pecuniary  indemnification  from 
the  confiscated  temporalities  of  the  clergy.  In  the  imperial  chamber  and  in  the  four 
supreme  courts  the  cities  and  the  country-people  were  to  be  favored  by  receiving 
lour  more  votes  than  those  possessed  by  the  princes  and  nobles.  The  princes  and 
cities  also  were  to  be  indemnified  from  confiscated  estates  of  the  clergy. 

Schemes  for  reforming  the  empire  were  put  forward  on  the  Main  and  Neckar,  a 
new  constitution  was  drawn  up  for  the  Tyrol,  both  with  such  prudence,  both  so 
adapted  to  the  suffering  places,  and  wise  in  the  remedies  proposed,  that  modern 
politicians  of  various  hues  pay  them  the  tribute  of  their  admiration.  Many  points  of 
these  schemes  have  been  introduced  into  modern  constitutional  systems,  many  are 
now  being  introduced.  Thus  the  ideas  and  projects  which  proceeded  from  the  very 
centre  of  the  popular  movement  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sections  in  the 
history  of  religious  and  political  freedom.  It  was  in  the  Tyrol  and  during  the 
peasant-war  that  the  idea  was  first  formed  and  the  demand  first  made  that  the  judi- 
catory should  be  not  only  independent  in  our  modern  sense,  but  also  quite  separate 
from  the  executive  power  ;  that  the  government  should  name  only  the  administrative 
officers,  who  were  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  affairs  of  justice,  and  that  the 
people  should,  by  methods  hereafter  to  be  defined,  elect  all  persons  filling  judicial 
offices  from  judge  down  to  messenger. 

Wendel  Hipler  and  Weigand,  Gotz  and  Geyer,  all  saw  that  to  assure  permanent 
success  for  a  reform  of  the  empire,  it  was  requisite  to  reconcile  princes,  nobility,  and 
cities  to  the  revolution,  and  yet  to  give  the  revolution  its  predominance  by  such  a 
constitution  as  would  at  least  be  not  disagreeable  to  the  princes,  nobles,  and  cities. 
Lapse  of  time  and  the  moderation  of  the  up-country  peasants,  who,  always  free 
themselves,  were  striving  for  their  old  liberty,  not  for  the  Christian  liberty  and 
equality  of  the  preachers,  created  a  hope  that  such  a  constitution  would  finally 
be  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  empire. 

Since  the  9th  of  May  there  had  been  sitting  at  Heilbronn,  "  in  the  name  of  the 

united  bands  of  Wurzburg,"  a  committee  to   "discuss  the  general  reform  of  the 

empire."     The  general  " chancery"  was  to  be  in  Heilbronn.     Here  were  to  be  "the 

preliminary  sittings  of  learned  councillors;"  here  in  due  time  was  to  be  held  "the 

general  national  assembly"   "to  consult  and  decide   about  reform  of  the  empire." 

Even  during  the  march  to  Wurzburg,  a  congress  of  "all"  the  peasants  was  held  by 

\Yeigand's  suggestion  at  Amorbach,  and  messages  were  sent  to  all  the  bands  in  Upper 

Swabia,  Alsace,  and  Franconia  "to  send  as  quickly  as  possible  delegates  to  the  con- 

gress  at  Heilbronn."     In  the  name  of  the  united  bands  there  sat  at  Heilbronn  Wendel 

Hipler  the  chancellor,  the  councillors  Peter  Locher  and  Hans  Schickner,  and  the 

town-councillor  of  Heilbronn,  Hans  Berlin.     Weigand  personally  did  not  sit  in  the 

icil,  but  his  spirit  was  present,  and  remarkable  projects  of  reform  were  suggested 

by  him.     The  peasant  councillors  at  Heilbronn  went  to  work  without  waiting  for  the 

other  delegates.     But  before  the  whole  committee  on  reform  had  met,  the  last  act 

of  this  great  political  drama  had  be<Hin. 
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The  first  news  of  the  defeat  at  Boblingen  was  brought  to  the  committee  at  Heil- 
bronn  by  the  fugitive  commander  of  the  Wurtemberg  band,  Bernard  of  Winterstetten, 
and  by  Michael  Scharf  of  Oehringen.  They  reached  Heilbronn  the  day  after  the 
battle.  Hipler  hastened  to  Weinsberg,  and  by  quick  messages  summoned  the  whole 
neighborhood  to  assemble  witli  speed  at  Weinsberg  5  on  the  15th  of  May  he  was  at 
Lauffen  to  form  a  camp  in  which  to  rally  the  fragments  of  the  Wurtemberg  band. 
Many  peasants  flocked  to  him,  but  most  of  the  cities  in  the  brotherhood  sent  letters 
of  submission  to  the  Steward.  Even  the  councillor  of  Heilbronn  fell  away.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  transfer  his  camp  from  Lauffen  to  Weinsberg,  and  he  himself 
"hastened  to  Wiirzburg  to  rouse  the  brethren  there  to  his  assistance.  His  arrival  on 
the  17th  of  May — so  quick  had  been  his  journey — set  all  in  motion.  "  If  you  had 
only  now  the  gentry  with  you,  as  I  advised !  "  he  exclaimed  in  the  great  assembly  of 
peasants  at  Wiirzburg.  Hipler's  fate  was  a  terrible  one — to  see  among  the  blind,  and 
to  see  the  blind  working.  Now,  when  the  Lanzknechts  in  the  service  of  the  princes 
were  approaching,  the  truth  of  Hipler's  earlier  advice  was  seen.  Now,  in  bitter  feel- 
ing of  perplexity,  they  could  not  for  many  days  come  to  a  fixed  conclusion. 

From  the  very  first  there  had  been  in  the  allied  bands  many  different  elements, 
which  were  mutually  hostile.  The  ill  result  of  the  whole  cause  and  of  the  siege  of 
Frauenberg,  had  called  out  old  personal  enmities,  mistrust,  suspicion,  complaints,  dis- 
cord. Count  George  of  Wertheim,  a  man  devoted  at  heart  to  the  movement,  fell  into 
suspicion,  and,  deeply  wounded,  rode  away  home  from  Wiirzburg.  At  the  last  assault 
on  Frauenberg,  on  the  15th  of  May,  Geyer's  Black  Band  had  taken  a  leading  part, 
but  not  under  the  command  of  their  captain.  He  was  away  by  commission  of  the 
great  council  of  the  peasants  engaged  in  bringing  up  the  powerful  artillery  in  Rotten- 
burg  and  in  treating  with  the  Margrave  Casimir  of  Anspach.  The  unsuccessful  assault 
had  left  four  thousand  dead  and  wounded  in  the  ditches  and  trenches ;  many  who 
bad  been  slain  or  wounded  outside  the  works  were  carried  off  by  their  brethren  after 
the  assault.  In  the  morning,  a  hat  on  a  stick,  the  usual  token  of  the  time  for  a  flag  of 
truce,  was  raised,  and  delegates  came  from  the  peasant  camp  begging  for  an  armistice 
till  two  o'clock  after  noon  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead  and  carrying  off  the 
wounded.  But  through  the  cruelty  of  those  in  the  castle,  "  the  wounded  peasants 
were  left  lying  in  the  castle  ditch  till  they  died  miserably ;  no  help  was  given  them, 
110  one  was  taken  from  the  ditch,  but  the  garrison  allowed  them  to  crawl  about,  to 
moan,  and  to  rot,  till  they  perished." 

There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  disapproved  of  this  attack  in 
which  Geyer's  Black  Band  suffered  so  severely.  He  allowed  the  assault  to  be  given 
before  there  was  a  practicable  breach.  In  the  council  of  war  Hipler  succeeded  in 
having  an  order  passed  that  on  the  23d  of  May  seven  thousand  of  the  men  of  the 
Odenwald  and  the  Neckar  valley  should  march  under  Gotz  and  Metzler.  The  Fran- 
conians  were  to  follow  at  the  first  summons.  But  before  they  arrived*  the  brethren  on 
the  Neckar  were  defeated,  Heilbronn  lost,  Weinsburg  burnt  by  the  Steward,  the 
army  of  the  Palsgrave  and  that  of  the  elector  of  Treves  united  to  the  forces  of  the 
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Swabian  League,  and  Gotz  said  that  nothing  remained  for  them  but  a  hurried  retreat,. 
although  their  van  had  already  reached  Neustadt.  During  the  retreat,  Gotz,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief; secretly  withdrew  with  ten  companions  from  the  already-diminished 
forces,  and  on  the  next  day  wrote  to  the  magistrate  of  the  band,  "his  good  friend " 
Hans  Reyter  of  Bieringen,  that  they  ought  to  surrender,  grace  or  no  grace,  to  the 
►Swabian  League.  When  Gotz's  departure  was  known,  the  retreat  became  a  flight. 
Yet  Hipler  and  Metzler  kept  such  good  order  that  over  two  thousand  men,  and  all 


their  field  artillery,  arrived  safely  at  Krautheim.     Gotz  had  not  taken  the  same  roads 
for  his  retreat  as  he  had  used  in  his  advance,  on  which,  as  he  knew,  the  reinforce- 
i  hi;  its  from  the  Franconian  army  must  be  coming  up  from  Wurzburg.     He  adopted 
another  line  of  retreat,  and  thus  the  Franconians  and  the  Odenwalders  missed  each 
other.     The  Franconian  levies,  five  thousand  resolute  men,  had  marched  by  the  usual 
roads  as  far  as   Neckarsuhn,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  night  they  saw  the  watch- 
fires  of  the  leaguers,  who  were  carelessly  dispersed  along  the  Neckar.      If  Florian 
Geyer  had  commanded  the  Franconians,  the  army  of  the  Steward,  half  in  sleep,  half 
jxieation,  would  have  been  dispersed  by  a  sudden  attack,  and  must  have  been 
nven  into  the  Neckar ;  at  the  very  least  a  portion  of  the  hostile  artillery  would  have 
o  eaptured  or  flung  into  the  river.     The  Franconians  wished  to  try  a  surprise,  but 
their  leaders  drew  back  to  Oehrin"-en. 
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The  cavalry  of  the  Steward  fell  in  at  Krautheim  with  the  Franconians  who  had 
meanwhile  joined  the  Odenwalders ;  but  it  retired  when  it  saw  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  peasants.  The  latter,  reinforced  from  the  nearest  valleys,  wished 
to  remain  in  this  strong  position  till  Florian  Geyer  with  his  Black  Band  arrived. 
The  Steward  could,  by  a  movement  from  Mdcknmhl  to  Ballenberg,  cut  off  the  band 
from  Wiirzburg.      In  consequence  Hipler  and  Metzler  made  haste  to  win  Konigs- 


hofen  on  the  Tauber.  On  the  2d  of  July  the  army  of  the  Steward  appeared  at  Sax- 
entlur  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  peasants  were  preparing  their  supper. 
Without  taking  their  food,  they  marched  to  the  heights  above  Konigshofen,  and 
formed  around  the  old  tower  a  field-work  of  three  hundred  wagons ;  they  were  not 
more  than  eight  thousand  men  with  thirty-three  field-pieces.  The  artillerymen  had 
threatened,  as  far  back  as  the  30th  of  May,  to  let  the  guns  stand  idle  if  their  outstand- 
ing pay  was  not  given  them.  The  citizens  of  Mergentheim,  who  ought  to  have  sent 
money,  sent  none.  The  gunners  had  now  either  ridden  away  or  been  bribed.  The 
guns  were  excellent;  they  consisted  of  the  artillery  from  Mergentheim,  Wertheim, 
and  Mainz ;  but  it  was  badly  served,  badly  directed,  so  that  the  enemy  crossed  the 
Tauber  with  slight  loss.  The  superiority  of  the  attacking  force  caused  terror  and 
ISO 
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confusion  among  the  three  divisions  of  the  peasants,  which  stood  behind  one  another, 
a  soon  as  the  tirst  line  was  broken  by  the  charge  of  the  Steward's  horse.  The  flight 
was  more  terrible  than  the  battle.  Yet  from  two  to  three  thousand  reached  "the 
round  thick  wood  in  their  rear,"  a  gun-shot  distant.  There  they  maintained  a  ter- 
rible fight  with  the  troopers  of  the  Steward  ;  they  sold  their  lives  dearly,  and  these 
gallant  peasants  did  not  give  way  till  the  infantry  of  the  league,  in  two  great  detach- 
ments, including  fifteen  hundred  arquebusiers,  came  up.  Nearly  six  hundred  of  the 
peasants  took  shelter  behind  an  abattis.  With  then'  muskets  and  short  halberts  they 
maintained  the  struggle  against  the  long  spears  of  the  Lanzknechts  till  nightfall. 
Then  William  of  Fiirstenberg,  the  commander  of  the  infantry,  assured  them  of  their 
lives,  and  they  surrendered  to  the  number  of  three  hundred.  They  were  dismissed 
without  ransom. 

Florian  Geyer,  returning  from  the  Margrave  Casimir,  heard  at  Rottenburg  on  the 
3d  of  June  the  report  that  the  Steward  wTas  near  at  hand.  He  at  once  took  horse, 
rode  all  night,  and  before  daybreak'  of  the  4th  was  at  Wiirzburg.  Before  the  sun  was 
up  on  Whitsunday  morning  four  thousand  Franconians  were  on  the  march  to  Rottin- 
gen — the  Wiirzburgers  under  Jacob  Kohl,  the  Black  Band  under  Florian  Geyer,  the 
latter  weakened  by  their  losses  at  the  assault  on  Frauenberg  during  his  absence. 
Florian  had  received  no  intelligence  of  the  defeat  at  Konigshofen  nor  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  Swabian  League  ;  on  the  3d  of  June  a  man  had  ridden  into  Wiirzburg  saying 
that  the  brethren  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Wiirzburgers.  The  leaders  at 
Wiirzburg  who  had  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  had  suppressed  it,  and  had 
stolen  away.  Even  the  burgomaster  and  the  council  of  Wiirzburg  had  kept  the  news 
to  themselves,  and  secretly  sent  a  submissive  letter  to  the  Steward. 

Although  the  withdrawal  of  the  four  thousand  Franconians  from  Wiirzburg  was 
quiet,  yet  it  was  observed  by  the  besieged  in  Frauenberg,  who  at  once  reported  to 
the  approaching  army  of  the  princes  that  Florian's  Black  Band  was  in  retreat  over 
Hentingsfeld.  As  Florian  Geyer,  Kohl,  and  the  brave  George  of  Bernheim  believed 
their  brethren  still  near,  and  supposed  that  they  lay  between  them  and  the  army  of 
the  Steward,  they  marched  carelessly  from  the  castle  of  Ingoldstadt  to  Salzdorf  in  the 
open  field.  Here  they  saw  themselves  suddenly  overtaken  by  the  army  of  the  princes, 
surrounded  and  attacked  so  that  they  could  neither  draw  back  their  guns  and  wagons 
nor  place  them  in  a  better  position.  Florian  Geyer  quickly  formed  his  wagons  into 
;\  ring  of  defence,  interspersed  with  thirty-six  guns,  and  opened  fire  on  the  troopers. 
But  when  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  league,  their  musketeers,  and  their  terrible  artil- 
lery came  on,  the  circle  of  wagons  began  to  open,  and  the  peasants  to  flee.  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  flight  and  slaughter  six  hundred  men  in  firm  order  marched  back 
to  Ingoldstadt.  They  were  Florian  Geyer  and  his  Black  Band.  Two  hundred  threw 
themselves  into  the  churchyard.  The  enemy  drove  them  into  the  church.  The 
leaguers  hurled  firebrand-  into  the  building,  and  church  and  tower  were  soon  in 
flames,  yet  the  Black  musketeers  shot  from  amidst  the  flames  and  killed  many. 
About  four  hundred  reached  the.  ruini  of  the  castle  of  [ngoldstadt.     In  this  high  and 
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strong  rampart,  with  a  strong  tower  and  a  deep  ditch,  all  the  heroism  of  the  whole 
peasant  war  seemed  to  gather  as  into  a  focus.  Here  was  Florian  Greyer  himself. 
Two  assaults  were  repulsed.  The  third  assault,  when  their  powder  failed  the 
Black  Band,  succeeded.  In  the  wild  and  awful  confusion  of  the  death-struggle,  the 
leaguers  and  the  peasants  were  intermingled  into  a  mass  of  swords,  lances,  and  hal- 
berts,  pressing  close  and  ever  closer.  Two  hundred  and  six  corpses  of  the  Black 
Band  lay  around  in  the  narrow  space  of  the  ruins  ;  but  Florian  was  not  among  them. 
Favored  by  the  deep  night  which  had  fallen  on  the  assault  and  battle,  he,  with  about 
two  hundred  men,  had  cut  their  way  through  the  leaguers  into  a  neighboring  wood. 
Here  he  continued  the  struggle  during  the  night,  charging  out,  now  here,  now  there, 
till  he  succeeded  in  breaking  through  with  a  number  of  his  men  and  getting  away. 

The  army  of  the  princes,  as  Hanz  Lutz,  the  herald  of  the  Steward  during  the  war, 
says,  "  lost  on  this  day  more  men  than  on  any  previous  day,  excepting  the  fight  at 
Boblingen  ;  at  Konigshofen  and  Ingoldstadt  the  horse  had  suffered  so  much  and  they 
died  in  such  numbers  in  the  camp  at  Wurzburg,  that  the  stench  compelled  the  evac- 
uation of  the  camp." 

The  Steward  marched  wTith  the  princes  to  Wurzburg,  hanging,  beheading,  putting 
to  the  sword  captive  peasants,  and  burning  to  the  ground  the  villages  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  popular  rising  in  the  Heilbronn  district.  Florian  Geyer  cut  his 
way  to  the  Great  Band  from  Gaildorf  and  Hall,  with  which  he  was  on  especially 
fraternal  terms.  This  band  had  as  yet  suffered  no  loss.  Nearly  seven  thousand  men 
were  then  in  the  camp  at  Thann.  The  reports  of  the  defeats  all  around,  the  treason- 
able understanding  of  Faester  the  bailiff  of  Thannenburg,  the  commander  of  this  band, 
with  the  Margrave  Casimir  and  the  prelate  of  Ellwangen,  as  well  as  with  the  Pals- 
grave and  the  Steward,  produced  the  dissolution  of  the  band.  Florian  Geyer  found 
that  in  the  districts  of  Gmiind,  Ellwangen,  and  Gaildorf-Limburg,  men  had  either 
returned  to  their  allegiance  or  were  disbanded,  scattered,  disheartened.  Yet  he  made 
the  attempt  to  collect  again  those  who  had  not  done  homage  or  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  those  of  the  Wurtemburg  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  forests  and  had 
no  hope  of  obtaining  mercy,  and  thus  he  hoped  to  make  a  new  movement  in  the  rear 
of  the  princes. 

On  the  9ttr  of  June  he  and  his  party  were  surprised  by  his  own  brother-in-law 
William  of  Grumbach  on  the  woody  heights  of  Speltich  between  Vellburg  and  Lim- 
burg  near  Schwabisch-Hall.  Florian  and  nearly  all  his  men  fell  fighting  in  a  hope- 
less struggle.  He  loved  the  people  and  died  for  the  people  like  his  model  Ulrich  von 
Hutten.  He  died  the  death  of  an  honorable  soldier  in  battle  for  the  cause  he  deemed 
holy,  and  not  even  calumny  has  dared  to  soil  his  robe  of  purity. 

The  burgomaster  and  council  of  Wurzburg  bought  pardon  from  the  Steward  by 
surrendering  the  commanders,  captains,  and  councillors  who  still  remained  in  Wiirz- 
burg  because  the  town-council  represented  to  them  that  the  town  had  been  sur- 
rendered "on  grace."  Eighty-one  of  them  were  executed  in  Wurzburg.  "Alas!" 
exclaimed  a  young  peasant,  "  I  must  soon  die,  and  I  have  not  my  whole  life  long  had 
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enough  bread  twice."  The  town  and  country  were  both  disarmed  and  fined,  the  old 
Church  everywhere  restored.  After  the  army  of  the  princes  had  traversed  Central 
Germany  in  its  course  of  fire  and  sword,  the  Steward  hurried  into  Upper  Swabia ; 
what  treachery  had  begun,  treachery  was  to  end.  The  men  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Allgau  were  drawn  up  on  the  21st  of  June  in  three  corps,  twenty-three  thousand 
strong,  in  face  of  the  leaguers,  who  had  fourteen  thousand  men  and  a  far  more 
numerous  artillery,  "I  know  the  captains  who  have  served  in  Italy,"  said  Freunds- 
berg  to  the  Steward,  and  he  offered  to  the  chief  commander  of  the  peasants,  Walter 
Bach,  and  other  of  their  officers,  large  sums  of  money  ;  they  took  the  money  and  led 
the  army  out  of  its  advantageous  position.  Walter  Bach  set  all  their  powder  on  fire, 
the  artillerymen,  who  had  been  bribed,  left  their  guns  standing  and  hurried  off  with 
their  traitor-leaders  into  Switzerland,  while  the  peasants  began  to  retreat  at  midnight. 
When  they  perceived  the  army  of  the  league  behind  them,  terror  seized  them,  and 
they  scattered  in  the  mountains  and  the  woods.  The  third  corps  alone,  under  Knopf 
of  Luibas,  remained  together.  He  reached  Kolmberg  with  slight  loss.  There  he  was 
unassailable  by  artillery  and  cavalry.  The  Steward  now  set  fire  to  two  hundred  of 
their  farms  and  villages,  and  threatened  to  continue  this  proceeding.  The  burning  of 
their  homes,  and  soon,  too,  increasing  scarcity  of  provisions,  forced  them,  a  few  days 
after,  to  surrender  on  terms.  The  terms  were,  renewed  homage,  a  fine  of  six  gulden 
for  every  homestead,  the  Swabian  League  to  arbitrate  over  the  compensation  due  to 
their  lords,  and  their  complaints  against  them;  the  ringleaders  to  be  punished  "at 
discretion,"  a  merci. 

The  revolt  in  Alsace  had  been  crushed  in  May  by  Duke  Antony  of  Lorraine  by 
breach  of  faith.     In  Thuringia  the  band  of  Thomas  Miinzer,  badly  armed  and  with  no 
military  spirit,  was  attacked  and  dispersed  at  Frankenhausen  by  Philip  of  Hesse  and 
John  and  George  of  Saxony.     Miinzer  was  executed  and  died  with  firmness,  his  last 
words  being  a  warning  to  the  princes:   "they  must  not  be  so  hard  with  the  poor 
people  ;  they  must  read  sedulously  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  Books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  ;  there  they  would  find  examples  of  the  end  that  befell  tyrants, 
and  therein  they  might  see  themselves  reflected."      Muhlhausen,  which  had  been 
beleaguered  by  the  allied  princes  since  the  19th   of  May,  and  was  well  provided 
with  provisions,  was  defended  by  Pfeiffer  for  six  days  with  considerable  loss  to  the 
besiegers.     When  the  party  which  would  rather  be  punished  "  with  grace  "  than  lose 
life  and  goods,  as  well  as  the  city  "  with  no  grace,"  gained  the  upper  hand  and  com- 
menced to  treat  with  the  Elector  John  of  Saxony,  Pfeiffer  with  four  hundred  of  his 
party  left  the  town  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  May  in  order  to  cut  their  way  to 
Upper  Franconia.     The  princes  dispatched  in  pursuit  half  of  their  cavalry.     He  was 
overtaken  near  Eisenach.     A  desperate  fight  took  place.     A  part  of  Pfeiffer's  band 
ell  fighting  bravely,  a  part  escaped  to  the  forest.     Pfeiffer,  severely  wounded,  was 
taken  alive  with  ninety-two  of  his  men,  carried  into  the  princes'  camp  at  Muhlhausen, 
and  at  once  executed  with  his  partisans.     He  died  in  silence  without  fear  or  repent- 
ance ;  his  last  look  was  full  of  contempt  and  defiance  of  his  foes. 
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The  princes  gave  to  the  city  of  Miihlhausen  a  written  promise  "  of  grace  "  j  on  this 
the  citizens  gave  up  the  keys  of  the  city.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  princes  with 
their  army  had  entered  the  "Heretics'  nest,"  as  Duke  George  styled  Miihlhausen, 
they  ordered  the  citizens  to  surrender  their  arms  ;  the  old  town-council  was  restored, 
the  new  burgomaster  Kuhnemund  beheaded,  and  with  him  a  number  of  citizens,  "  as 
accident  or  private  hatred  suggested,  without  judgment  or  law."  The  outworks  of 
the  city  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  old  imperial  city  made  a  "  city  protected  by 
a  prince,"  a  proceeding  which  the  princes  had  no  right  to  take,  and  by  which  they 
violated  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor  and  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  city  itself.  Just  as  if  there  were  no  emperor  and  no  empire,  the  princes 
— the  Saxon  princes  John  and  George,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick— imposed  on  the  city  three  hundred  gold  gulden  as  a  yearly  tribute  to  each 
of  the  princes,  compensation  to  all  the  gentry  in  Eichsfeld  and  Schwarzburg,  all 
arms,  all  horses  were  taken,  all  treasure  removed  from  the  treasury,  and  forty  thou- 
sand gulden  extorted  as  a  ransom  to  save  the  city  from  plundering  and  destruction. 
Thus  their  own  conduct  avenged  itself  on  the  aristocrats  and  the  dregs  of  the  citizens. 
Here  in  Miihlhausen  a  knight  publicly  knelt  down  before  the  unhappy  young  wife 
of  Miinzer,  and  desired  her  to  surrender  herself  to  his  lust.  Luther  wrote,  "If  the 
peasants  were  lords,  the  devil  would  be  abbot ;  but  if  such  tyrants  be  lords,  his 
mother  will  be  abbess." 

When  the  cause  of  the  people  had  fallen  on  all  sides  and  the  nobles  were  every- 
where jubilant,  there  came  from  the  Alps  consolation  to  the  people  and  a  judgment 
of  God  that  spake  loudly  enough  to  the  great  ones  of  the  world.  Count  Sigis- 
mund  of  Dietrichstein,  the  provincial  governor  of  Styria,  had,  by  amicable  means, 
caused  the  dissolution  of  the  peasant  bands  in  that  district ;  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  lower  nobility  in  the  provincial  diet,  "  they  had  been  driven  to  revolt 
by  unmerciful  oppression."  The  majority  accepted  terms  and  disbanded.  The  cap- 
tain, Reustli,  with  the  mountaineers  and  the  more  resolute  portion  of  the  peasants, 
who  distrusted  Dietrichstein,  had  joined  the  great  band  of  Salzburg  which  had  risen 
up  against  the  tyranny  of  Archbishop  Matthew  Lang  von  Wellenburg,  and  was 
besieging  him  and  other  nobles  in  the  castle  of  Hohen- Salzburg.  When  Reustli 
had  taken  his  departure,  and  the  other  Styrians,  in  reliance  on  the  compact,  sat 
quiet  by  their  firesides,  Dietrichstein  wrote  to  Vienna  for  pay  for  his  German  and 
Bohemian  troops.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  his  council  wrote  back,  "  he  must 
punish  the  ringleaders  severely  ;  chasten  them  with  rods  of  iron,  fine  the  rest  to  the 
quick,  all  without  distinction,  in  every  place  where  an  uproar  had  taken  place.  Then 
he  would  have  money."  As  the  court  of  Vienna  regarded  as  null  the  solemn  compact 
with  the  Styrian  peasants,  a  compact  assuring  them  not  only  of  grace  and  amnesty, 
but  of  abatement  of  their  grievances,  the  count  of  Dietrichstein,  a  bloody  and  cruel 
despiser  of  the  peasants  and  the  citizens,  had  no  compunctions  about  executing  the 
orders  of  his  court  and  violating  the  compact.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  do  so,  as  he, 
a  bigoted  Romanist,  the  pupil  of  fanatic  priests,  had  not  what  Christians  call  a  con- 
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science,  at  all  events  where  "heretics"  were  concerned,  and  the  hated  and  despised 
peasantry  mostly  belonged  to  the  "new  doctrines";  the  gospel,  Lutheranism  as  the 
orthodox  clergy  called  it,  had  been  widely  spread  in  the  five  Austrian  dukedoms  by 
the  miners,  many  of  whom  came  from  Saxony,  and  by  the  preachers.     He  fined 
obedient   and   disobedient ;   the  peasant  saw  with  horror  their  brethren  cut  down, 
slaughtered,   quartered.      His   Razzen,   savage    soldiery    from    Slavonia,   worse   than 
Turks,   "cut  off  women's  breasts,  cut  open  women  with   child,"  according  to  the 
report  of  the  archducal  councillors  and  the  confessions  of  Dietrichstein  and  Nicholas 
von  Salm.     The  Styrians  were  provoked  to  take  vengeance  ;  they  assembled  on  the 
frontiers  of  Salzburg.     The  little  town  of  Schladming  had  submitted  to  Dietrichstein, 
only  the  miners  had  escaped  to  the  great  band  of  the  Salzburgers.      Dietrichstein 
placed  his  forces  in  and  before  the  town  ;  he  resolved,  before  he  went  home,  to  quiet 
these  peasants.      Schladming  was  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Salzburg  ;  the  peasants 
were  encamped  under  Michael  Gruber  at  Radstatt.     The  knights  of  Dietrichstein's 
force  had  revelled  far  into  the  night  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  July,  and  were  all  asleep 
when,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  peasants  surprised  the  camp.     The  nobles 
had  placed  good  guards,  but  the  peasants  came  by  a  by-road  over  a  wild,  rough  ridge 
of  mountain  which  the  knights  held  impracticable  and  had  neglected.     The  peasants 
intended  to  surprise  the  part  of  Dietrichstein's  army  which  lay  before  the  town  with 
only  a  small  force  of  four  thousand  men  ;  but  the  attack  was  so  successful  that  in  a 
twinkling  not  only  was  all  the  Austrian  artillery  taken,  and  all  who  did  not  fly  either 
cut  down  or  driven  into  the  Ems,  but  the  town  itself  was  taken  ;  the  cavalry,  which 
had  ridden  out  from  the  town  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  exercise,  had  left 
the  gate  open.     All  who  were  not  Germans  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  although  many 
escaped  over  the  walls,  three  thousand  were  killed  in  the  attack,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Styrian  and  Carinthian  nobility.     Dietrichstein  surrendered  to  the 
Lanzknechts  who  had  joined  the  peasants,  on  condition  of  being  treated  like  a  knight. 
The  mass  of  the  peasants  would  have  slain  him,  but  Gruber  and  the  Lanzknechts 
insisted  on  keeping  their  promise  of  treating  him  like  a  knight.     Of  the  Czechs  and 
Razzen,  noble  or  non-noble,  they  beheaded  in  the  market-place  on  the  third  day  as 
many  as  Dietrichstein  had  beheaded  peasants,  thirty-two  in  number.     Dietrichstein 
and  eighteen  other  nobles  were  placed  in  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Werfen,  which 
the  peasants  garrisoned.     In  Schladming  the  peasants  found  all  the  money  which  the 
count  had  collected  by  fines,  and  much  property  of  the  nobles  and  the  army. 
With  such  moderation  did  the  peasants  act  towards  such  lords  ! 
In  the  five  Austrian  duchies  the  peasants  were  quiet  again  by  St.  Bartholomew's 
day;  the  nobles  had  come  to  terms  by  abolishing  their  grievances.     Everywhere  in 
ie  duchies  the  nobles  and  cities  had  been  at  last  compelled  to  moderate  the  bur- 
i  of  the  commons,  and  to  define  them  accurately,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
aw  himself  compelled  to  sanction  this  arrangement.     Salzburg  and  the  Tyrol  bor- 
dered on  his  hereditary  domains.     At  Innspruck  he  was  surrounded,  almost  held  a 
prisoner,  by  his  Tyrolese.     The  soul  of  the  Tyrolese  movement,  Michael  Geismayer, 
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once  private  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Brixen,  then  tax-officer  at  Clausen,  had  been 
elected  chief  of  one  of  the  bands  in  the  Tyrol.  He  had  accepted  all  the  tendencies 
of  the  revolutionary  league,  as  emissaries  of  Miinzer  had  preached  the  "new  doc- 
trines" in  the  Tyrol,  and  he  held  all  the  principles  of  the  new  Christian  Republic; 
but,  with  much  sagacity,  he  did  not  place  these  in  the  foreground  at  the  beginning  of 
the  movement ;  he  made  use  of  the  local  hostility  against  the  bishops  of  Brixen  and 
Trent,  who  ruled  with  selfish  tyranny,  and  against  Gabriel  of  Salamanca,  a  courtier 
who  had  come  with  other  Spaniards  into  the  Tyrol  as  treasurer  of  the  archduke,  and 
against  the  archduke's  privy  councillor  Fabri,  whose  proper  name  was  Schmid  or 
Smith.  These  two  finance-ministers  and  the  two  bishops  were  members  of  the  arch- 
ducal  government  in  the  Tyrol ;  Schmid  and  Salamanca  were  notorious  bloodsuckers, 
and  of  what  they  extorted  only  a  part  went  into  the  archduke's  coffers,  most  went 
into  their  own  purses.  Geismayer,  therefore,  represented  the  popular  movement  as 
a  rising  of  all  good  subjects  in  behalf  of  the  prince  and  the  people. 

Geismayer  guided  with  great  skill  the  rising  of  the  various  valleys  in  the  Tyrol. 
He  conducted  a  large  correspondence,  and  when  matters  became  dangerous  his  friends 
carried  off  first  of  all  a  box  of  letters  by  which  the  main  key  to  the  secret  proceedings 
of  the  popular  movement  was  lost.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Michael  Geismayer  the 
episcopal  chancellor  had  been  early  initiated  into  the  secret  league,  and  was  in  the 
Tyrol  what  Hipler  was  in  Franconia,  Fuchs  in  the  Palatinate,  Weigand  in  Mainz,  and 
others  elsewhere,  and  that  he  had  formed  a  close  connection  with  other  parties  beside 
the  republics  of  Venice  and  Switzerland. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  his  Dominican  advisers  promised  to  remove  all  the 
grievances  alleged  by  the  Tyrolese,  and  even  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  all  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  rising.  The  greater  part  of  the  peasants  of  the  Tyrol  trusted  his 
words,  but  when  they  had  separated  a  cruel  reaction  began  in  the  episcopal  terri- 
tories of  Trent  and  Brixen  ;  no  regard  was  paid  to  any  compact  or  promise  ;  noses 
and  ears  were  cut  off,  men  were  quartered,  burnt  alive  ;  the  fate  of  the  preachers  of 
the  new  doctrines,  had  their  hearts  torn  out,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Very  many  had 
their  property  confiscated,  many  were  beaten  with  rods  and  banished.  None  were 
dismissed  without  being  branded  on  the  forehead.  Lombardy  was  full  of  Tyrolese 
fugitives.  When  Geismayer  saw  how  the  government  disregarded  the  duke's  decree 
and  dyed  their  hands  in  blood,  he  left  Innspruck  and  published  a  printed  complaint. 

In  the  Salzburg  district  the  peasant  had  still  the  advantage,  although  George  von 
Freundsburg  and  Duke  Lewis  of  Bavaria  with  ten  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,  had 
entered  the  country.  The  duke  suffered  much  loss  in  many  skirmishes  in  which  the 
peasants  had  the  advantage  ;  he  had  no  money  for  a  longer  war,  and  therefore  patched 
up  a  peace  between  the  archbishop  and  the  peasants.  The  peasants  of  Salzburg  were 
mostly  practised  in  arms  and  experienced  in  war,  especially  skilled  in  siege  works  and 
works  of  defence  ;  the  war,  too,  was  a  mountain  war,  quite  different  from  a  war  in 
the  plain.  The  character,  then,  and  position  of  the  Salzburger  peasants  was  to  be 
considered,  as  well  as  the  duke's  defeats  and  want  of  money  ;  and  there  was  also  to 
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be  considered  the  general  sentiment  in  the  Tyrol  and  in  Germany  all  around,  where, 
in  spite  of  the  crushing  of  the  popular  movements,  public  opinion  had  been  rendered 
so  bitter  by  the  executions  and  confiscations  that  the  despatches  from  Central  Ger- 
many to  the  Bavarian  dukes  said,  "A  good  number  of  soldiers  must  be  kept  on  foot, 
if  it  can  possibly  be  done,  to  make  peace  lasting."  For  these  reasons  the  Catholic 
dukes  of  Bavaria  and  their  chancellor,  that  hater  of  peasants,  liberty,  and  the  gospel, 
assented  to  a  covenant  which  guaranteed  not  only  the  most  important  demands  of  the 
peasants,  but  also  complete  amnesty  for  all  without  exception. 

Another  influence,  too,  was  at  work.  The  Salzburgers  had  in  legal  form  laid  their 
grievances  and  demands  before  their  lord,  the  Cardinal -archbishop  Lang;  he  was 
heard  to  say  publicly,  as  Duke  Lewis  mentions  in  a  letter,  "that  he  would  boil, 
roast,  and  flay  the  authors  and  originators "  of  this  document.  The  Salzburgers, 
therefore,  had  prayed  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke  of  Austria  to  compel  the 
archbishop  to  resign,  or  to  take  from  him  the  government  and  castle  of  Salzburg, 
giving  him  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  his  life.  The  cardinal  hastened  to  accept  the 
peasants'  terms,  as  he  knew  by  his  councillor  Riebeisen  that  both  these  princely 
houses  were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proposition  of  the  Salzburgers  for 
their  own  benefit.  The  Bavarian  plan  was  to  place  the  territory  of  Salzburg  under 
a  Bavarian  prince  with  the  name  of  coadjutor,  and  then  to  annex  it  to  his  own  domin- 
ions. The  Austrian  plan,  suggested  by  Granvella,  was  to  seize  the  territory  at  once. 
The  peasants  declared  that  as  long  as  they  got  rid  of  their  present  lord  they  did  not 
care  if  the  two  houses  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  divided  the  land  between  them.  The 
jealousy  of  the  two  houses  saved  the  cardinal.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1525,  the 
compact  between  him  and  the  peasants  was  sworn  to  by  both  parties.  The  foreigners 
in  the  peasant-army,  who  were  excluded  from  the  agreement,  and  those  of  the  Salz- 
burgers that  distrusted  the  archbishop,  whose  faithlessness  was  well  known,  departed 
before  the  oaths  to  the  compact  were  taken.  In  the  camp  of  the  Salzburgers  this 
compact,  favorable  as  it  was  to  the  peasants,  was  only  accepted  by  the  influence  of 
Brassier  and  Gruber,  the  late  and  present  heads  of  the  peasantry  whom  the  cardinal 
had  won  to  his  side.  The  Salzburgers  disbanded  their  troops,  released  the  captive 
Austrian  nobles  from  Wersen,  and  the  cardinal,  who  had  been  besieged  and  hard 
pressed  for  four  months,  saw  himself  free  again  ;  he  withdrew,  however,  to  his  town 
of  Muhldorf  in  Lower  Bavaria ;  he  could  not  endure  to  see  "  three  peasants  sitting  in 
his  council."  He  had  been  compelled  by  the  compact  to  admit  to  his  council  three 
good  and  understanding  men  of  the  peasantry  till  all  the  points  of  the  compact  were 
fulfilled.  Caspar  Prassler  he  made  judge  in  Gastein,  and  Michael  Gruber  the  captain 
of  his  body-guard. 

The  movement  of  the  people  thus  came  to  an  end  with  no  small  blame  due  to 
the  people  themselves,  but  also  with  much  perfidy  of  the  nobles,  by  deceit  and  cor- 
ruption, as  well  as  by  force  of  arms.  The  princes  were  now  doubly  bound  to  see 
that  no  cause  for  a  new  revolt  was  given.  The  princes  and  lords,  however,  did  not 
do  so  j  the  celebrated  reformer  Bucer  in  Strasburg,  the  friend  of  Zwingli,  Melancthon, 
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Luther,  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  described  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  in  one  of  his  sermons 
•delivered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1526  in  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg  in  these 
words  :  "  The  bishops  and  temporal  princes  have  flayed  the  poor  man  to  the  bone. 
I  will  give  you  a  comparison  :  If  one  were  to  order  the  wolf  to  protect  the  sheep, 
you  may  fancy  how  they  would  be  protected.  In  such  fashion  is  the  poor  man  pro- 
tected." 

Bucer,  the  reformer  of  Strasburg,  is  known  as  a  truthful,  free-spoken  man  ;  he 
liad  no  part  in  the  movement  of  1525  ;  he  concluded  the  above  paragraph  of  his 
sermon  with  the  words,  "  Yet  you  ought  not  to  create  sedition  ;  you  ought  to  com- 
mend your  cause  to  God.     One  day  he  will  take  vengeance." 

As  this  was  the  style  in  which  "  peace  and  order  "  was  restored  to  the  empire,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  what  was  done  in  Salzburg  by  the  archbishop  Lang,  and  in 
the  Tyrol  and  Austria  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  his  Spaniards. 

The  archduke  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  the  compact  made-with  the  Salz- 
"burgers.  They  had  fulfilled  the  point  in  which  he  was  concerned  by  releasing  the 
nobles  imprisoned  in  Werfen.  But  now  he  refused  to.  keep  its  terms  both  to  the 
cardinal  and  to  the  peasantry.  With  selfish  unscrupulousness  and  envy  of  the  peas- 
antry, the  archduke  no  longer  remembered  the  gentleness  and  humanity  wTith  which 
Michael  Gruber  had  acted  after  the  victory  of  Schladming.  In  the  midst  of  peace,  in 
the  autumn  of  1525,  the  duke  attacked  the  unsuspecting  town  of  Schladming,  and  set 
it  on  fire  on  all  sides.  All  who  attempted  to  fly  were  hurled  back  into  the  flames  and 
perished  in  the  fires.  The  peasants  from  the  vicinity  were  hung  by  hundreds  to  the 
trees  along  the  high-roads.  The  archbishop  also,  as  soon  as  the  prince  of  Bavaria  and 
Freundsburg  had  retired  with  the  army  of  the  league,  did  little  of  what  he  had  vowed 
to  do. 

A  great  portion  of  the  Salzburgers  had  now  lost  all  confidence  in  the  compact ; 
they  held  new  assemblies,  stated  their  complaints  of  the  perfidious  breach  of  faith  by 
the  nobles,  named  captains  and  arranged  a  series  of  signals  by  their  church  bells  or 
tocsins.  They  could  count  on  much  foreign  support.  The  mines  in  both  the  Tyrol 
and  Salzburg  were  standing  idle  ;  the  miners  had  neither  work  nor  money.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  who  had  been  in  the  disbanded  forces  of  Salzburg  still  lay  in  the  Pins- 
gau  ;  the  fugitive  v Sty rians  were  welcomed  and  concealed  in  the  Pongau.  In  all  the 
valleys  of  the  Salzburg  district  strangers  were  found  in  large  numbers — fugitive 
■captains,  councillors,  soldiers  of  the  peasant  bands  from  all  quarters,  citizens,  peasants 
and  preachers  of  the  Upper  Swabian  cities  and  towns.  The  insurrection  in  Salzburg 
lasted  longer  than  that  elsewhere,  and  thus  gave  a  refuge  to  the  fugitives,  while 
nature  and  the  position  of  affairs  in  this  district,  even  after  the  compact  of  Salzburg, 
still  held  out  some  hope. 

They  hoped,  one  party  to  see  liberty,  the  other  to  see  the  gospel  come  down  from 

the  mountains  into  Germany  ;  with  the  victory  of  liberty  and  the  gospel  they  would 

return  to  their  homes  once  more.     The  princes,  the  nobles,  the  priests  feared  that  the 

mountains  might  become  a  centre  of  all  the  insurgents,  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
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armed  rising  throughout  the  empire.  There  were  some  even  of  the  Terrorists  from 
distant  parts  of  the  Alps.  Many  other  exiles  were  in  Switzerland,  partly  in  the  cities 
and  territories  of  Strasburg  and  Basel ;  mostly,  however,  in  Appenzell,  St.  Gall,  and 

the  Grisons. 

During  the  winter  of  1525  and  1526,  Michael  Geismayer  remained  in  Switzerland. 
As  the  duke  did  not  observe  his  promise  to  the  Tyrolese,  although  Geismayer  had 
restored  all  the  estates  of  bishops  and  convents,  whether  cities  or  castles,  dues,  taxes 
or  tributes,  and  as  the  duke  did  not  give  them,  according  to  his  promise,  a  free  constitu- 
tion with  a  general  representation  of  the  people,  Geismayer  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  con- 
stitution and  printed  it  in  the  beginning  of  1526.  Hormayer,  the  well-known  political 
writer  of  our  time,  has  said,  "In  this  scheme  and  in  the  previous  articles  drawn  up 
by  Geismayer  there  is  a  truer  perception  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  more  practical 
knowledge  of  the  necessary  means,  than  in  all  the  papers  of  all  the  princes  of  the 
Tyrol."  Geismayer,  seeing  the  perfidy  of  the  duke,  sought  to  make  his  country  free 
by  other  means.  This  man,  with  his  plans  and  his  power,  presented  himself  very 
opportunely  for  the  king  of  France  and  the  republic  of  Venice.  France  the  rival  of 
Austria  for  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  and  Venice  which  found  itself  cramped  and 
threatened  by  the  presence  of  the  Austrian  house  in  Milan,  sent  secret  envoys  to 
Geismayer,  promised  troops  and  money,  in  order  to  stir  up  a  new  war  against  the 
Austrian  house,  to  deprive  the  princes  of  the  mountain  districts,  and  make  Salzburg, 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  other  Austrian  provinces  in  the  Alps  into  republics,  and  thus  build 
up  a  strong  rampart  against  the  predominance  of  Austria.  Geismayer's  plan  was  to 
make  the  new  revolt  break  out  at  the  same  moment  in  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Upper  Swabia.  Before  a  final  conclusion  was  reached  by  Geismayer  and  the  Vene- 
tian and  French  deputies,  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  momentary  feeling-  in 
the  Tyrol  and  attack  that  province  ;  but  the  schemes  and  energy  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  who  had  made  every  preparation,  were  rendered  vain  by  the  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  people.  Then  as  in  later  revolts,  as  in  that  of  1809  for  example,  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  in  their  places  were  not  there,  at  the  time  when  the  attempt 
ought  to  have  been  made. 

The  Salzburgers  learned  from  captured  messengers  of  the  perjured  archbishop  that 
he  was  calling  in  foreign  soldiers  "  to  dispatch  the  criminals."  They  drove  out  with 
heavy  loss  the  first  band  of  mercenaries ;  and,  with  lightning  speed,  the  whole  prov- 
vince  of  Salzburg  as  far  as  the  Bavarian  frontier  again  rose  in  arms  to  preserve  their 
lives  and  retain  their  old  rights.  The  cardinal,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1526,  stated  to 
the  estates  of  the  empire  that  "  no  efforts  must  be  spared  to  meet  the  new  revolt  and 
these  new  leagues  unless  the  estates  of  the  empire  wished  to  let  a  new  Switzerland 
arise  and  take  root."  The  city  of  Nuremberg  declared  at  the  diet,  "  The  Swabian 
League  is  more  bound  to  help  the  poor  subjects  of  Salzburg  than  the  archbishop,  who- 
wished  only  to  maintain  himself  in  his  tyranny  by  the  help  of  the  league.  The  clergy, 
and  especially  the  bishops,  directed  all  their  thoughts  to  this  point  only— how  they 
might,  by  the  league's  help,  maintain  themselves  in  their  magnificence,  their  open 
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tyranny  and  abuse,  their  burnings,  flayings,  and  fleecing  of  the  people,  how  to 
re-establish  idolatry  of  every  kind,  and  root  out  forcibly  the  evangelical  doctrines  under 
the  pretext  that  they  caused  the  revolt.  There  was  certain  intelligence  that  the  poor 
Piuzgauers  had  no  wish  to  supersede  their  lord,  but  only  to  have  him  observe  the 
compact  he  had  made."  Duke  Ferdinand,  however,  and  his  party  declared  that  "the 
whole  hill-country  wished  to  make  itself  free  by  the  help  of  Venice  and  Switzerland, 
and  to  inflame  the  whole  German  empire."  The  league  promised  its  assistance  to 
the  tyrannical  archbishop.  But  before  the  slowly-approaching  troops  of  the  league 
arrived  the  peasants  had  attacked  so  unexpectedly  four  or  five  thousand  mercenaries, 
horse  and  foot,  of  the  archbishop,  at  Golling  on  the  20th  of  April,  that  the  episcopal 
army  suffered  fearful  losses,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  total  destruction.  It  lost  all 
its  positions,  the  Zazerbruck,  and  the  important  Pass  of  Lueg. 

At  the  same  time  Michael  Geismayer  with  three  bodies  of  soldiers,  partly  fugitives 
from  Germany,  partly  Tyrolese,  joined  that  division  of  the  Salzburg  peasantry  which 
blockaded  Radstatt.  With  Michael  were  his  old  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  Peter 
Passler  and  Wastel-Mayer.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  Geismayer  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  operations  before  Radstatt,  which  was  more  important  by  its  position  on 
the  frontiers  of  Salzburg,  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  than  by  its  walls  and  ditches. 
Moreover,  in  Radstatt  was  the  excellent  artillery  of  the  archduke  under  the  brave 
Christopher  Graff  of  Schernberg,  who  defended  the  place.  He  was  an  old  captain  of 
Lauzknechts,  like  Burkhard  of  Embs,  who  led  a  portion  of  the  troops  of  the  Swabian 
League  into  the  mountains.  Both  had  been  for  many  years  fellow-soldiers  of  the 
famous  general  of  the  Lanzknechts  George  von  Freundsberg.  But,  just  as  at  Golling, 
so  at  Kitzbiichel,  Mautherndorf,  Kuchel,  the  troops  of  the  Swabian  League  and 
their  veteran  tried  commanders  were  defeated  by  the  peasants.  Geismayer,  who  had 
played  the  chief  part,  was  now  in  name  also  elected  the  supreme  commander  of  the 
revolt.  This  Salzburg  revolt  appeared  to  the  committee  of  the  Swabian  League  to 
be  "  a  danger  for  the  whole  German  nation." 

George  Freundsberg  brought  up  in  haste  from  Rosenheim  powerful  reinforce- 
ments ;  Count  Salm  brought  up  from  the  East  troops  from  the  Austrian  duchies, 
including  many  half-barbarian  soldiers,  Stratiots  and  Albanians.  On  the  31st  of  June 
Freundsberg  fell  iir  with  the  Pinzgau  band  at  the  town  of  Zell.  After  six  hundred 
of  the  peasants  had  Mien,  Peter  Passler,  breaking  down  behind  him  the  bridge  over 
the  Salzach,  made  an  orderly  retreat  to  the  band  under  Geismayer  before  Radstatt. 

Geismayer  had  undermined  the  walls  of  Radstatt  and  attempted  three  assaults  ; 
but  courage  and  skill  were  baffled  by  the  works  and  their  artillery,  as  the  besiegers 
had  no  siege  artillery,  and  their  cannon,  hooped  with  iron  or  wood,  were  of  little  use. 
At  Empach,  near  Daxenbach,  Passler  and  Geismayer  held  a  conference  by  night, 
and  after  consultation  these  two  commanders  declared  to  the  leaders  of  the  Salz- 
burgers  that  their  strength  in  men  and  guns  was  not  in  a  condition  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  the  Swabian  League.  On  the  4th  of  July,  Geismayer  raised  the  siege  of 
Radstatt,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  peasants  withdrew  into  its  old  camp  at  Alten- 
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markt.  Geismayer  saw  himself  threatened  from  three  sides — in  front  by  the  Swabian 
League  from  Kuchel,  on  the  right  by  Count  Salm  from  Maindling,  whose  powerful 
artillery  soon  cleared  the  Maindling  Pass  ;  on  the  left  was  the  victorious  Freunds- 
berg  from  the  Pinzgau. 

The  enemies,  who  formed  a  junction  at  Radstatt,  expected  a  desperate  fight,  and 
looked  on  him,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  as  lost  and  in  their  hands.  The  fires  which 
gleamed  in   Geismayer's  camp  in  the   night  of  the  4th  and  5th   of  July  kept  the 


leaguers  awake  all  night  prepared  for  an  attack  in  the  morning.    At  daybreak,  as  there 
was  no  sign  of  any  movement,  they  finally  discovered  that  the  camp  was  deserted. 

Geismayer,  by  this  stratagem,  had  given  the  army  of  the  peasants  time  to  disperse. 
He  left  every  man  at  liberty  to  follow  him  or  not.  He  himself  took  all  the  foreign  sol- 
diers and  fugitives  and  those  of  the  Salzburgers  who  had  most  to  dread.  It  was  a  band 
to  dare  everything,  entirely  of  excellent  soldiers  or  desperate  men.  Carts  and  animals 
were  laden  with  the  booty,  the  rewards  of  two  months  of  victory.  He  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  Tyrol,  to  collect  to  his  standard  all  the 
Tyrolese,  and  thus  reinforce  himself.  Geismayer  and  Passler  with  six  hundred  men 
marched  off  with  all  the  booty  except  that  given  to  the  peasants  who  went  home, 
and  without  molestation  crossed  the  range  of  mountains  at  dawn  and  entered  the 
Tyrol ;  there  they  attacked  Brunecken,  a  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Brixen  in  the 
Pusterthal.  "A  wonderful  terror "  preceded  Geismayer.  The  government  at  Inns- 
pruck  was  "in  dismay."  The  audacity  of  the  enterprise  led  them  to  fear  that  Geis- 
mayer must  have  extensive  understanding  in  the  country  and  a  powerful  party.     But 
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he  failed  in  surprising  the  places  he  reckoned  on.  Brunecken  and  the  Pass  of  Miihl- 
bach  were  both  well  garrisoned ;  Freundsberg  and  Kiinigel  were  advancing  with  a 
superior  force.  He  durst  not  venture  a  battle  with  tenfold  numbers.  Without  being 
attacked  he  led  his  band  over  the  river  Rienz,  through  Rodenegg  and  Losen,  then 
over  Enneberg,  part  of  the  Abbey  of  Buchenstein,  and  thence  into  the  territory  of 
Venice.  Freundsberg  and  Kiinigel  followed  him  to  Buchenstein,  and  regarded  the 
gallant  leader  with  admiration. 

The  success  of  this  venturesome  march  made  his  name  and  talents  appear  in  great 
splendor.  "  No  scheme,  no  toil,  is  too  arduous  for  him,"  are  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Lang  to  the  princes  of  Bavaria.  The  republic  of  Venice  paid  him  much  honor.  The 
Signoria  reviewed  his  troops,  and  they  pleased  them  so  well  "  that  they  were  well 
maintained."  To  Geismayer  their  captain  was  assigned  a  pension  of  four  hundred 
ducats  a  year  and  a  palace  at  Padua.  He  was  not  only  taken  into  the  service  of 
Venice,  but  treated  as  a  guest.  He  did  not  give  up  his  earlier  plans.  He  sought  and 
hoped,  with  the  aid  of  Venice  and  Switzerland  and  of  the  common  people  in  Ger- 
many, to  make  room  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  life  in  the  Alpine  provinces  and  in 
the  whole  empire.  The  foreign  aid  which  he  sought  and  received  he  did  not  lead 
against  his  fatherland,  but  against  those  whom  he  rightly  deemed  the  worst  foes  of 
liberty  and  the  gospel,  and  foes  of  the  German  people,  against  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  his  fanatic  brother  Ferdinand  and  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  had  not  only  placed 
around  himself  in  Vienna,  but  introduced  as  high  civil  and  military  officers  in  pure 
German  districts,  and  especially  against  the  spiritual  princes.  Geismayer  used  the 
aid  of  foreigners  to  create  for  his  people  religious  and  political  liberty,  and  to  build 
up  on  this  foundation  a  German  fatherland  ;  he  used  it  not  for  himself  but  for  his 
people.  The  Jesuits  have  attempted  to  represent  the  patriotic  Geismayer  as  a  traitor, 
because  he  used  foreign  aid  to  carry  out  his  grand  ideas  and  projects.  It  was  not  he 
but  Charles  and  Ferdinand  who,  contrary  to  their  coronation  oath,  brought  to  the 
soil  of  the  German'  empire  "  strange  nations  " — Spaniards,  Italians,  barbarous  merce- 
naries, Stratiots  and  Albanians.  The  princes  of  Austria,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  the 
lords  of  other  states,  sought  and  received  assistance  from  foreigners  only  too  often, 
for  their  own  selfish  interests  and  against  the  people  and  country  of  Germany. 

Geismayer  coulol  with  good  reason  reckon  on  the  common  people.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  conquerors,  the  insatiable  fines  which  struck  guilty  and  innocent  alike, 
and  which  were  imposed  twice,  thrice,  even  eight  times  by  the  league  and  the  nobles, 
as  well  as  the  quite  excessive  compensations,  brought  the  people  to  despair.  The 
agreements  sworn,  signed,  and  sealed  by  the  princes  were  torn  up  ;  century -old 
charters  of  rights  and  liberties  were  cancelled ;  in  place  of  the  documents  burned 
in  the  revolt,  new  ones  were  drawn  up,  in  which  higher  rates  of  taxation,  more 
grievous  services,  were  inserted.  In  the  place  of  the  houses  of  the  best  friends  of 
the  people,  stakes  as  a  mark  of  infamy  were  seen,  or  mere  pillars  without  roof  or 
walls.  Ten  thousand  men  actually  inculpated  or  suspected  of  belonging  to  the  insur- 
rection in  the  territory  of  the  Swabian  League  alone  were  executed  ;  among  them 
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many  evangelical  preachers  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  movement,  and  many 
ordinary  men  and  women  "  because  they  were  Lutheran."  Duke  William  of  Bavaria, 
almost  frantic  with  fanaticism,  declared  in  the  case  of  a  man  accused  of  being  an 
Anabaptist  but  who  had  recanted,  "The  Baptists  come  to  none  but  Lutherans;  the 
accused  must  therefore  be  a  Lutheran,  and  must  be  put  to  death."  In  the  greater 
part  of  Salzburg,  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  a  new  uprising  might  any  moment  take 
place,  "  so  poisoned  were  the  hearts  of  the  peasants."  The  Catholic  contemporary 
Nicolas  Thomanus  says,  "  After  a  victory  began  the  sport  with  life,  money  and  prop- 
erty ;  nobles,  prelates,  princes  punished  their  peasants ;  on  the  high-roads,  in  the 
forests,  in  the  burnt  villages  were  found  women  and  children  dying  of  hunger."  The 
equally  Catholic  writer  Jacob  Holzwart  writes  in  1530  :  "  The  orphans  and  widows 
of  the  executed  excited  pity  and  revenge  ;  the  executioners  made  much  money  ;  there 
was  scarcely  a  lord  who  did  not  execute  some." 

A  few  months  before,  Nuremberg  was  alone  in  its  opinion  in  the  diet.  By  August 
1-526  the  evangelical  states  of  Germany  all  perceived  what  was  being  prepared  for 
them  after  the  victory  of  the  princes  over  the  people  ;  the  Catholics  called  every 
victory  a  victory  over  Lutheranism.  The  Austrian  councillors  at  the  diet  of  the 
league  now  brought  forward  propositions  to  keep  on  foot  their  troops  and  to  continue 
the  sittings  of  the  diet  "  till  we  hear  how  the  affair  of  Geismayer  ends  " ;  these  propo- 
sitions were  carried,  as  all  Evangelicals  were  absent.  But  the  Evangelical  bodies  of 
the  empire  formed  a  secret  league  with  Venice  and  the  reformed  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land to  protect  their  faith  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  the  emperor.  The 
hatred  of  the  despotic  Hapsburgers  towards  the  people's  struggles  for  liberty,  on 
more  than  one  side,  appeared  without  a  mask,  public  and  open,  as  a  persecuting  rage 
against  liberty  of  conscience,  as  a  brutal  fanaticism  against  the  Evangelical  faith. 

Geismayer  had  negotiated  this  secret  league,  and  brought  it  to  pass.  He  acted  as 
envoy  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  at  first  formed  an  alliance  with  the  canton  of 
Zurich.  In  Zurich  he  became  a  Swiss  citizen,  and  the  centre  of  the  secret  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  the  German  princes  and  cities.  To  effect  his  purpose 
Geismayer  required  time  ;  he  succeeded  when  Charles  and  Ferdinand  left  no  doubt 
that  they  intended  to  overthrow  by  force  the  Evangelical  party,  to  put  down  the 
Evangelical  faith,  destroy  the  existing  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  change  it  into 
an  absolute  despotism.  Even  the  imperial  cities  thought  of  "  rousing  the  common 
people"  for  the  Evangelical  faith.  When  a  great  popular  leader  had  worked  his 
way  upwards,  the  defensive  strength  of  the  people  had  been  nearly  or  quite 
destroyed.  Now,  once  more,  the  people  had  a  prospect  of  seeing  the  existing  author- 
ities take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  place  that  leader  at  its  head.  Two  pieces  of  news 
then  arrived:  one,  the  victory  of  the  emperor  at  Naples  on  the  19th  of  August,  1528  ; 
this  had  such  an  effect  on  the  secret  society  of  the  Evangelicals  that  their  plans 
became  vacillating;  the  other  intelligence  was  the  assassination  of  Geismayer. 

The  bishop  of  Brixen  had  said  in  the  pulpit  "  that  if  he  had  been  in  a  lower 
position,  he  would  long  ago  have  freed  the  government  of  the  burden  of  Geismayer." 
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The  government  of  Innspruck  set  a  price  on  Geismayer's  head.  A  sergeant  of  Geis- 
mayer's was  bribed  to  murder  his  captain  ;  he  took  the  bribe,  but  did  not  do  the 
murder.  In  spite  of  the  bishop's  utterance  and  the  proclamation  of  the  government, 
no  man  could  be  found  in  the  Tyrol  to  lay  hands  on  this  man.  Two  Spaniards  were 
led  by  fanaticism  and  gold  to  creep  into  Geismayer's  dwelling  at  Padua  and  murder 
him  in  his  sleep.  They  cut  off  his  head  and  fled  to  Innspruck.  The  poniard  of  the 
■Spaniard  was  the  end  of  Michael  Geismayer  ;  but  German  prelates  and  a  German 
government  set  on  the  murderers.  They  had  struck  in  him  the  heart  of  the  popular 
movement ;  the  plans  of  Venice,  Switzerland,  and  the  Evangelical  princes  and  cities 
lost  the  only  man  whose  spirit  was  adroit  enough,  whose  arm  was  strong  enough,  to 
guide  a  new  insurrection  in  the  direction  of  his  plans,  and  to  keep  step  and  line  with 
their  authorities. 

That  the  great  popular  insurrection  of  1525  did  not  attain  its  ends  is  to  be 
attributed  to  many  causes  besides  those  already  enumerated  ;  chiefly,  however,  to 
this,  that  it  consisted  of  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  petty  forces  from  the  Carpathians  to 
the  Vosges.  The  bands  were  composed  of  elements  such  that  their  strength  did  not 
correspond  to  their  numbers.  "  A  giant  body,  but  useless  limbs."  Many  mobs,  but 
few  soldiers.  The  movement  ought  to  have  included,  not  excluded,  the  lesser  nobles 
■and  the  cities.  There  was  no  power  to  concentrate  or  move  the  bands  ;  there  was  no 
head,  no  general.  It  was  a  fatality  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  great  revolution 
Francis  von  Sickingen,  and  at  its  end  the  talented  Geismayer,  were  both  taken  away 
in  the  most  decisive  moments  of  the  popular  cause.  It  was  a  fatality  that  the  Ger- 
man prince  on  whom  Wendel  Hipler  and  Weigand,  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  move- 
ment, had  reckoned,  was  so  soon  carried  off  by  death  ;  namely,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Frederick  the  Wise.  The  members  of  the  great  insurrectionary  party  had  reason  to 
hope  and  to  place  reliance  on  this  prince.  He  was  the  only  one  who  stood  high  in 
the  empire,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  friend  of  the  gospel  and  the  people.  He 
never  deceived  them.  His  councillors,  his  brother,  the  princes  who  wished  to  use 
the  sword,  could  never  move  him.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  councillors,  and 
«ven  of  Luther,  at  the  very  first  movement  among  the  people  he  relieved  his  subjects 
of  all  unjust  burdens  ;  when  nobles  could  not  produce  genuine  charters  to  support 
their  claims  for  dues  or  services,  he  tore  up  with  his  own  hand  their  forged  patents 
and  registers.  In  his  territory  no  movement  took  place.  All  the  people  wept  when 
they  heard  how  he  had  said  on  his  death-bed,  "  We  princes  do  the  poor  folk  much 
injustice";  how  he  begged  from  God  pardon  for  his  sins  in  this  respect,  and  advised 
the  other  princes  "to  lighten  the  people's  burdens,  to  take  the  yoke  from  their 
subjects,  and  lead  them  back  to  obedience."  "If  it  is  ordained,"  he  said,  "that  the 
people  rule,  no  man  can  withstand  it ;  if  it  is  not  God's  will,  and  if  they  do  not  seek 
God's  honor,  this  storm  will  not  last  long."  The  secret  leaders  of  the  movement  lost 
in  this  prince  "  a  great  comfort,"  as  W^iegand  wrote. 

Add  to  this  that  in  the  interior  of  Germany  the  war  was  of  too  short  duration  to 
allow  any  great  leader  to  be  formed  from  the  masses ;  in  Central  Germany,  indeed, 
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it  ended  so  quickly  th.it  the  peasants  could  not  learn  the  duties  of  soldiers  5  the 
Hussites  bad  been  more  fortunate.  In  all  successful  risings  of  the  people  to  attain 
popular  independence,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  national  unity  existed  before  the 
light  for  Liberty  began.  They  had  the  advantage  of  being  one;  this  helped  them  to 
liberty.  Bui  the  Germans  were  not  united  into  one  people  ;  a  feeling  of  nationality 
existed  only  in  a  few  individuals,  not  in  the  masses,  just  as  the  idea  of  liberty  at  first 
appeared  only  in  a  few.  Without  cavalry,  without  good  artillery  and  artillerymen, 
without  any  strong  fortress  to  support  them,  without  any  common  leaders,  the  bands 
fcood   scattered   hen-  and  there  in  lace   of  enemies  who   had  all  these  things  and  who 


collected  their  forces  for  their  blows.  The  Swabian  League,  weak  compared  with 
all  the  bands  of  the  peasantry  if  they  had  united,  was  always  stronger  than  the 
separate  band  with  which  it  fought.  The  enthusiasm  which  had  supplied  many 
deficiencies  was  mostly  over  when  the  end  came. 

Generations  pass  away,  but  material  results,  both  political  and  religious,  abide 
Henceforth  the  empire  is  cleft  in  religion  and  politically  subdivided.  In  place  of 
recovering  unity,  the  empire  and  nation  fell  still  further  away  from  unity.  The 
military  strength  of  the  people  was  broken,  and  with  it  the  empire's  strength  to  resist 
attacks  from  abroad,  or  to  act  abroad.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  citizens  were  lost 
to  the  empire  by  battles,  executions,  outlawry,  exile,  by  poverty,  hunger,  and  misery. 
As  a  result  of  the  reaction,  slavery  and  poverty  with  their  train  of  evils  made  in  many 
quarters  quick  progress;   education,  industry,  trade,  even  agriculture,  in  the  land 
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which  fiscal  oppressions  had  depreciated,  were  for  some  time  stationary.  The  later 
defeats  of  the  Protestant  princes  and  the  Thirty  Years  War  are  natural  consequences 
of  the  incomplete  and  ill-directed  popular  movement  of  1525.  The  people,  as  a 
whole,  did  not  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  so  great  an  end.  Yet  many  noble 
souls  sacrificed  themselves  for  this  end ;  they  did  not  attain  it,  but  they  did  not  die 
uselessly.  The  peasants  shattered  a  good  deal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  buried  it 
under  heaps  of  ruins  ;  another  portion  the  princes  easily  overturned.  More  than 
fifteen  hundred  convents  and  castles  were  destroyed  by  the  peasants  5  very  lew  were 
rebuilt,  and  their  old  inhabitants  had  to  learn  another  mode  of  life.  The  time  of 
dungeons,  clerical  or  lay,  was  over.  By  the  latter,  the  people  were  no  longer  plun- 
dered ;  by  the  former,  they  were  no  longer  stupefied.  The  few  nobles  who  received 
the  money  paid  as  compensation  knew  better  than  spend  it  on  castles  and  dungeons. 
The  Evangelical  princes  learnt  from  the  peasants  the  art  of  secularizing  the  convents 
in  their  territories,  that  is,  of  abolishing  the  convents  and  appropriating  their  prop- 
erty to  the  state.  In  this  the  princes  continued  what  the  peasants  began.  The  whole 
country  thus  experienced  an  important  change. 

To  make  the  land  free,  to  abolish  forced-labor,  to  destroy  servitude,  to  have  a  free 
peasantry,  were  ideas  that  had  taken  so  deep  a  root  that  they  could  not  henceforth  be 
neglected.  The  tyranny,  the  abuses,  the  extortions  soon  ceased  when  the  lords  of 
castle  and  convent  lost  the  means  of  violence.  Soon,  too,  by  the  secularization  of  the 
convents  in  the  Evangelical  districts,  many  thousands  of  ecclesiastical  vassals  became 
subjects  of  temporal  princes.  What  was  true  and  good  in  the  movement,  neither 
perished  nor  remained  without  a  blessing.  It  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  time, 
which  reconciles  while  it  unfolds  and  ripens,  while  it  blights  and  inters. 

Sickingen's  prelude  to  the  revolution,  and  the  outbreak  thereof,  had  a  favorable 
effect  on  the  dissemination  of  the  Evangelical  faith  5  it  rendered  fruitless  the  great 
League  of  Ratisbon  which  was  formed  by  the  Papal  legates  and  the  South  German 
bishops  and  the  princes  of  Bavaria  to  carry  out  the  edicts  of  blood  and  outlawry 
promulgated  at  Worms.  The  political  condition  of  Germany,  the  involvement  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  the  Turks  who  were  attacking  the 
Austrian  hereditary  dominions,  gave  the  Evangelical  faith  room  to  grow  and  estab- 
lish itself.  Luther's  noble  translation  of  the  Bible  and  his  numerous  writings  had 
gained  princes,  nobles,  and  people  to  his  Reformation  ;  the  mass  was  abolished  in  a 
great  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  Papal  power  rejected ;  the  Grand-master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  Prince  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  had  freed  the  land  belonging  to  the 
Order  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Poles,  and  made  it  into  a  temporal  dukedom  for 
himself ;  he  thus  gave  an  impulse  to  the  considerable  trade  of  Prussia  ;  he  entered 
into  correspondence  with  Luther,  opened  his  new  dukedom  to  the  Reformation,  which 
was  eagerly  received  by  the  population,  and  after  a  variety  of  fortunes  in  his  struggle 
with  the  Poles,  was  recognized  by  the  peace  with  Cracow  in  1525  as  hereditary 
duke  of  Prussia ;  he  laid  aside  the  clerical  habit  and  married.  Thus  a  considerable 
district  in  the  Northeast  was  gained  for  the  new  spirit.  Education  soon  became 
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freer  in  the  old  domains  of  the  Order,  and  Albert,  in  1546,  founded  the  University 
of  Konigsberg,  whence  streams  of  free  thought,  and  thought  that  makes  mankind 
free,  have  flowed  for  Germany  and  the  world.  Albert's  kinsman  and  namesake,  the 
archbishop  and  elector  of  Mainz,  showed  a  tendency  to  declare  himself  a  temporal 
prince.  Only  the  fears  instilled  by  her  confessor  into  his  mistress,  fears  that  Albert 
would  then  marry  some  prince's  daughter,  kept  him  from  taking  the  final  step. 

To  oppose  the  Roman  Catholic  League  formed  at  Ratisbon  in  1524  to  extirpate 
Lutheranism,  the  princes  who  openly  professed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
formed  the  League  of  Torgau  at  the  suggestion  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  When  the  new 
Pope  Clement  VII.  formed  an  armed  alliance  with  France  against  the  emperor, 
Charles  V.  altered  his  language  and  atititude,  and  resolved  to  use  the  religious  move- 
ment in  Germany  to  embarrass  the  Pope.  He  summoned  all  his  forces,  German  and 
non-German,  to  retain  Italy.  The  roll  of  the  drums  which  George  Freundsberg  set 
beating  in  Upper  Germany  was  now  calling  to  arms  against  an  enemy  to  whom  the 
spirit  of  the  times  was  hostile.  German  troops  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand, 
including  four  thousand  volunteers  who  served  without  any  pay,  crossed  the  Alps. 
On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  May,  1527,  the  spears  of  Freundsberg's  Lanzknechts 
were  at  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  imperial  commander,  the  Constable  of  Bourbon, 
began  the  attack  at  dawn.  He  led  the  assault ;  he  was  the  first  to  fall.  Rome  was 
conquered  after  sunset.  The  plundering  continued  for  ten  days  ;  the  Lanzknechts 
then  were  wealthy.  About  ten  millions  of  scudi  are  said  to  have  fallen  into  their 
hands  in  the  capital  of  Christendom,  whither  for  centuries  money  had  been  flowing 
from  the  whole  Christian  world.  Pope  Clement  had  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand 
scudi  and  surrender  all  places  in  Lombardy  and  in  and  about  Rome.  Freundsberg's 
Lanzknechts  said  they  would  give  the  Papacy  to  Luther,  and  men  began  to  hope  that 
the  "  dear  young  emperor  Charles  would  henceforth  govern  in  Rome  according  to 
God's  Word." 

But  the  great  successes  which  the  emperor  had  gained  in  Italy,  and  by  which  he 
had  forced  the  Pope  and  France  to  make  a  peace  very  favorable  to  him,  changed  the 
sentiments  of  Charles  V.  He  believed  he  had  now  his  hands  free  to  proceed  seriously 
against  Lutheranism,  which  he  hated  from  political  as  well  as  religious  grounds.  The 
impious  pride  of  Charles  V.  was  full  of  wrath  that  "  the  people,"  whom  he  deemed  so 
beneath  him,  should  wish  to  be  free,  to  think  freely  for  itself,  to  believe  freely,  to  live 
freely.  To  humble  the  Pope  in  order  that  he  himself  might  be  the  sole  head  of  the 
Christian  world,  suited  his  plans  ;  but  after  his  victory  over  the  Pope  he  united  with 
him  to  crush  all  freedom  of  thought,  all  conscience  and  all  civil  liberty.  He  lived  at 
Bologna  for  five  months  under  the  same  roof  as  Pope  Clement.  Here  the  latter 
placed  on  his  brow  the  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  two  days  after  the  Roman  imperial 
crown,  without  a  single  German  prince  being  there.  Here  the  emperor  betrothed 
his  natural  daughter  Margaret  to  the  Pope's  natural  son  Alexander  de  Medici,  and 
made  him  hereditary  duke  of  Florence. 

At  the  diet  of  Speyer,  in  March  1529,  the  Catholics  carried  a  resolution  "  that  the 
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doctrines  of  Luther  must  not  be  spread."  The  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  who 
were  in  a  minority,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  princes  of  Hesse,  Liineburg,  Anhalt, 
Brandenburg,  and  fourteen  imperial  cities,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1-529,  presented  a 
Protest  "  for  themselves,  their  subjects,  and  all  who  then  or  in  the  future  believed 
in  God's  Word."  Hence  the  party  which  allows  no  validity  to  "resolutions  of  a 
majority"  in  matters  "concerning  the  honor  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul" 
in  matters  of  conscience,  received  the  name  of  Protestant,  which,  however,  did  not 
till  the  year  1541  become  a  general  appellation  publicly  assumed  for  all  those  who 
claimed  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  perceived  that  this  Protest  could  make  an  impres- 
sion only  by  arms  ;  he  therefore  thought  of  a  league  between  all  his  co-religionists 
for  mutual  protection.  He  especially  desired  to  effect 
a  union  between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  between  the  Re- 
formed cantons  of  Switzerland  and  the  German  districts 
which  had  accepted  Luther's  Reformation.  Luther,  how- 
ever, held  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
in  his  doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  and  other 
dogmas ;  Zwingli  adopted  a  freer  interpretation  j  and 
thus  the  conference  held  at  Marburg  about  Michaelmas 
1529  did  not  result  in  a  union,  but  in  a  permanent 
division  between  Luther  and  Zwingli.  By  this  discord 
the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  projected  by  the  Land- 
grave lost,  through  Luther's  obstinacy  and  shortsighted-  philip  i.  of  hesse. 
ness  in  political  affairs,  the   accession  of  the   Reformed 

cantons  and  those  South  German  cities  which  had  accepted  Zwingli's  teaching. 
He  met  another  obstacle  in  the  declaration  made  by  Luther  and  the  theologians 
who  blindly  followed  his  dictates,  "  that  a  war  against  the  emperor  was  a  rebellion." 
But  against  the  threats  of  the  emperor  and  the  hate  of  the  Romanists,  Germany  was 
protected  by  the  free  cities,  which  everywhere  made  preparations,  especially  those 
who  had  adopted  the  reforms  of  Zwingli,  and  by  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse. 
This  prince,  more  courageous  and  clear-sighted  than  his  co-religionists,  had,  in  April 
1530,  become  "a  citizen  of  the  Reformed  cities.  To  estimate  truly  the  power  of  these 
cities  and  their  position  in  the  empire,  we  must  remember  that  though  destitute  of 
national  spirit  the  cities  had  still  increased  in  wealth  by  industrial  pursuits  and  com- 
merce, especially  Strasburg  and  Nuremberg,  and  were  richer  in  money  and  other 
resources  for  war  than  the  electors,  not  to  speak  of  the  dukes  and  smaller  potentates. 

The  emperor  had  written  from  Spain  that  the  question  of  Religion  would  be 
examined  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  Then  the  Protestants  were  to  give  an  account 
of  their  faith  and  the  reasons  for  their  breach  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To 
lull  the  Protestants  into  security,  the  emperor,  in  his  letter  convoking  the  diet  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1530,  assumed  the  most  conciliatory  tone  and  the  kindest  words. 
But  that  these  words  were  only  a  mask  to  deceive  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  his 
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brother  Ferdinand,  in  which  he  writes  to  Charles:  "I  am  treating  with  them  (the- 
Protestants),  but  without  coming  to  any  decision ;  and  even  if  a  decision  was  arrived 
at,  have  no  care  ;  yon  will  never  be  without  a  pretext  to  chastise  these  rebels,  and 
more  than  one  man  will  be  happy  to  lend  your  revenge  his  arm."  The  emperor  pro- 
fessed  to  decide  as  judge  between  the  religious  parties;  he  had,  however,  already 
decided  when  he  took  the  oath  before  the  Pope  on  his  coronation-day,  "to  bear  the 
Bword  then  given  him  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  Church  against  the  enemies- 
of  the  faith  with  all  his  forces  at  every  time."  On  Saturday  the  25th  of  June,  1530, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  second  Saxon  chancellor,  Doctor  Bayer,  who  had  a 
powerful  voice,  read  the  Latin  and  German  statement  of  the  Protestants,  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "Confession  of  Augsburg."  The  emperor  and  the 
Romanists  about  him  desired  that  it  should  not  be  read,  but  handed  in  in  writing. 
The  Papal  legate,  however,  had  on  the  previous  day,  in  a  public  sitting  of  the  diet 
and  in  a  well-composed  oration,  accused  the  Protestants  in  calumnious  terms,  and 
conjured  the  emperor  to  deliver  Germany  and  Christendom  from  the  errors  which, 
by  means  of  Luther  and  others,  were  perplexing  the  Church.  On  these  remarks  the 
Protestants  grounded  their  claim  to  have  the  Confession  read  before  the  emperor. 
They  spoke  by  the  Saxon  chancellor  Briick  :  "  It  has  been  publicly  said  in  the  diet 
that  we  propagate  new  doctrines  not  founded  on  Holy  Writ,  heresies  and  disloyalty. 
This  touch's  our  honor  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls.  We  have  been  publicly 
accused,  we  must  as  publicly  reply." 

Three  times  the  Protestant  members  of  the  diet  urged  their  request.  The  emperor 
finally  assented  to  the  reading  of  their  statement,  on  condition  that  it  take  place  "not 
in  the  great  council  chamber,"  where  the  sittings  of  the  diet  were  held  jJublicly  before 
a  crowd  of  spectators,  and  where  the  Papal  charges  against  the  Protestants  were  read, 
"but  in  the  emperor's  lodging,  the  episcopal  palace,  and  there  in  the  chapel  which 
contained  only  two  hundred  persons,  and  to  which  only  the  princes  and  councillors 
had  admission  by  special  order  of  the  emperor." 

So  limited  was  the  publicity  to  be  if  the  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith  was  to  be 
read.  The  emperor  desired  also  that  it  be  read  in  the  Latin  translation  alone  ;  but 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  said,  "  We  are  here  on  German  soil,  and  at  a  German  diet  it  is 
customary  to  speak  German  alone."     The  emperor  had  to  submit. 

The  impression  made  by  the  reading  on  the  princes  there  present  was  great. 
Melancthon  had  drawn  up  the  document.  "  I  have,"  he  wrote  to  Luther  at  Coburg, 
"  stated  what  seemed  to  me  most  suitable  for  the  purpose."  "  What  they  have  read," 
said  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  Christopher  von  Stadion,  a  man  highly  esteemed  for  his 
learning,  "  is  true  ;  it  is  the  pure  truth,  we  cannot  deny  it."  Many  princes  were  won 
over  to  the  Evangelical  faith.  Even  Duke  William  of  Bavaria  upbraided  Doctor 
Eck  by  the  words,  "You  have  told  me  something  quite  different  respecting  the 
Lutheran  teaching."  Eck  answered  that  he  had  every  confidence  that  he  was  able  to 
refute  this  document  of  the  Lutherans.  "Have  you  this  confidence,"  said  Duke 
William,  "  on  good  grounds  ?  "     "  On  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,"  replied  Eck,  "  not 
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on  the  Holy  Scriptures."     "So,  then,"  exclaimed  the  duke,  "the  Lutherans  rest  on 
Holy  Scripture,  and  we  on  something  alongside  it ! " 

But  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Romanists  and  some  German  prelates  were  so  filled 
with  anger  that  they  said  "  the  Lutherans  have  written  their  confession  in  black  and 
white  ;  we  must  answer  them  in  red";  in  other  words,  dip  the  pen  in  blood.  By  the 
emperor's  order  they  prepared  a  refutation  without  any  foundation  in  Holy  Writ. 
On  the  3d  of  August  the  emperor  had  this  miserable  production  read  to  the  Evan- 
gelical princes,  and  declared  "if  the  princes  did  not  accept  it,  he  was  the  patron  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  not  disposed  to  endure  any 
schism  in  Germany."  Melancthon  was  so  terrified 
that  he  declared  "  they  would  let  all  other  points 
drop"  if  the  Church  would  allow  the  free  reading  and 
preaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  communion  in 
both  kinds,  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  "  then 
would  the  Evangelical  clergy  submit  again  to  the 
bishops,  and  the  Church  be  once  more  one  body." 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
August,  the  emperor  summoned  all  the  Protestant 
princes  into  the  chapter- house.  Here  he  ordered 
Joachim  of  Brandenburg  to  declare  "  if  they  would 
not  without  delay  give  up  their  errors  and  subscribe 
the  imperial  demands,  the  guilt  of  the  blood  that  might  be  shed,  the  desolation  of  the 
country,  would  fall  on  them  ;  and  from  thee,"  turning  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  "  will 
be  taken  thy  electorate  and  thy  life  ;  thy  subjects,  their  wives  and  children  will 
perish."  The  Protestant  princes,  deeply  moved,  took  time  for  reflection  before  they 
answered.  They  knew  that  the  cardinal  legate  had  spoken  to  the  emperor  of  "  the 
necessity  of  fire  and  sword  against  the  heretics";  "their  princes  must  have  their 
dominions  and  estates  taken  from  them,  and  there  must  be  no  longer  any  delay  about 
introducing  the  Holy  Inquisition  into  Germany."  The  discouragement  of  the  Lutheran 
princes  was  the  greater  because  Melancthon  declared,  "  inequality  in  Church  matters 
injures  peace.  We  must  submit  to  the  bishops  in  order  that  we  may  not  forever 
bear  the  disgrace  of  dividing  the  Church."  He  was  thinking  of  the  Reform  party 
among  the  bishops,  at  the  head  of  which  Stadion  stood,  and  made  great  promises  to 
Melancthon,  who  was  weak  enough  to  believe  them.  But  even  if  these  promises  by 
the  emperor  and  Pope  were  carried  out — a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of — yet  by  them 
mankind,  instead  of  becoming  freer,  would  be  again  bound  beneath  the  yoke  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  all  that  the  liberated  intellect  of  mankind  has  since  then  done  in  the 
domain  of  the  intellect  or  of  life  would  have  remained  unborn.  In  place  of  a  union 
of  all  Protestants,  a  union  to  struggle  with  heart  and  hand  to  make  the  Evangelical 
party  conscious  of  its  strength  and  strong,  Melancthon  had  proposed  to  exclude 
Zwingli  and  his  followers,  and  to  try  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  emperor 
and  the  Church  of  Rome.     In  vain  Philip  of  Hesse  whispered :   "  We  must  remain 
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one;  we  all  confess  the  Lord  Jesus."  Upon  this  Zwingli  sent  to  the  emperor  a 
memorial  containing  the  outlines  of  his  teaching,  and  the  free  cities  of  Strasburg, 
Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Lindau  handed  in  at  Augsburg  the  so-called  "Confes- 
sion of  the  Four  Cities." 

Melancthon  was  so  swayed  by  the  threats  against  the  Protestants  and  by  the 
flatteries  and  invitations  of  the  Romish  princes  to  himself  personally,  that  he  wrote 
concerning  Zwingli's  confession:  "Zwingli  is  clearly  mad ;  he  wants  to  abolish  all 
ceremonies,  banish  all  bishops;  in  a  word,  the  whole  is  Swiss,  that  is,  barbarian." 
Luther,  who  was  not  present  at  these  transactions  in  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  on  the 
news  that  Melancthon  and  his  party  would  plunge  the  Church  he  had  liberated 
into  spiritual  death  once  more,  wrote  to  Jonas  respecting  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
"  Reformed  "  party  as  contrasted  with  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  Melancthon  : 
"Zwingli  pleases  me;  so  does  Bucer."  Zwingli  wrote,  full  of  sorrow:  "The 
Lutherans  are  preparing  to  turn  Papists  again."  The  Romanists  were  exultant, 
the  emperor  also  ;  lie  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  weakness  of  Melancthon,  and  the 
want  of  unity  among  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrines  ;  he  insisted,  therefore,  on 
unconditional  submission  of  the  heretics  to  the  Church. 

\\  nile  the  Protestant  princes  sat  despondent  in  their  interval  of  deliberation,  the 
news  suddenly  spread  through  Augsburg,  "The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  has  left  the 
diet."  This  one  word  changed  the  triumph  of  the  Romanists  into  universal  terror. 
The  Franconian  bishops,  in  their  agony,  saw  the  hero  already  pouring  his  troops  into 
their  territories.  The  emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  knew  of  his  alliance  with  the 
banished  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg,  and  his  secret  league  with  the  mighty  republic 
of  Venice,  the  Reformed  Swiss,  the  Upper  German  imperial  cities.  The  Landgrave's 
departure  was  a  declaration  of  war,  a  practical  answer  to  the  emperor's  speech.  No 
one  knew  whither  he  had  gone.  What  if  he  were  to  collect  an  army,  or  have  one 
ready  in  the  neighborhood,  and  surprise  the  diet  ?  From  the  Upper  Swabian  cities 
to  Augsburg  was  a  short  distance  ;  the  Landgrave  had  left  word  to  the  Protestants, 
"Let  yourselves  in  nowise  swerve  or  be  scared  from  God's  Word;  I  wTill  sacrifice 
wife  and  child,  goods,  lands  and  life  for  the  holy  faith." 

The  Landgrave  had  left  Augsburg  on  the  night  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  August  when 
he  saw  how  things  wrere  going.  Luther  was  praying  at  Coblentz  ;  Melancthon  and 
the  Evangelical  princes  were  praying  at  Augsburg.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  a 
good  thing  that  the  Landgrave  stood,  free  and  untrammelled,  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
league. 

The  emperor  and  diet  changed  their  tone  ;  the  Romish  party  were  not  prepared 
for  immediate  war.  The  emperor's  speech  was  gentle.  He  had  no  army  but  that  of 
the  Bavarian  dukes,  wdio  were  suspicious  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
They  showed  no  willingness  to  lend  their  troops  to  serve  against  the  heretics  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  emperor  more  powerful ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  them  for 
their  advantage  that  the  Hapsburg  power  should  be  weakened  and  restricted  by  the 
Protestants. 
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The  Landgrave  wrote  to  his  councillors  whom  he  had  left  behind  at  Augsburg : 
"Melancthon  goes  like  a  crab,  backwards" — he  had  written  thus  to  Zwingli  already 
— "  if  we  recognize  the  bishops,  they  will  take  from  us  our  preachers  and  the  gospel ; 
the  old  abuses  will  be  restored ;  things  will  be  worse  than  ever ;  we  cannot  give 
way  ;  we  must  stand  by  our  cause  till  death.  Tell  the  deputies  of  the  free  cities 
that  they  must  be  men,  not  women.     Let  us  fear  nothing  ;   God  is  with  us." 

The  Landgrave  alone,  by  his  political  insight  and  foresight,  which  had  long  before 
the  meeting  of  the  diet  placed  arms  in  his  hand,  prevented  the  Protestant  cause  from 
being  crushed  at  Augsburg.  On  the  23d  of  September,  the  Protestants  declared 
firmly  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  conscience  to  accept  the  proposal  made  them 
by  the  emperor.  At  noon  all  the  princes  devoted  to  the  Reformation  left  the  city. 
Their  representatives  and  those  of  the  Protestant  cities  remained.  On  the  11th  of 
November  the  decision  of  the  diet  was  again  read.  They  again  objected,  by  a  renewed 
protest,  that  the  emperor  had  no  right  or  authority  to  give  orders  in  matters  of  faith. 
Upon  this  all  the  Protestants  still  there  left  the  diet  and  the  city.  On  the  19th  of 
November  the  decision  of  the  diet  was  proclaimed ;  the  great  diet  of  Augsburg 
ended  so  quietly  that  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  it  closed,  few  torches  were 
burning  in  the  hall  to  give  light  to  the  imperialists  and  Romanists. 

A  strong  national  sentiment  thrilled  the  breasts  of  good  Roman  Catholic  princes  j 
and  the  foreigners  in  the  emperor's  circle  began  to  feel  in  many  ways  that  even 
Roman  Catholics  were  German  first  of  all ;  that  they  would  rather  side  with  Luther 
than  endure  the  tyranny  of  foreigners  in  Germany  and  the  absolutism  of  the  Haps- 
burgs.  Boundless  as  was  the  emperor's  indignation,  yet  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  defer  the  attack  which  he  had  planned  with  the  Pope  to  make  on  the  Protes- 
tants ;  besides  this,  the  Turkish  Sultan  Soliman,  who  in  the  previous  year  had 
advanced  to  Vienna,  was  again  threatening  the  heart  of  Austria  ;  and  on  the  17th 
of  October,  1530,  sixteen  free  cities  had  made  the  declaration  that  they  would  refuse 
to  pay  to  the  emperor  the  "  Turkish  tax"  if  they  were  not  assured  of  general  peace  in 
the  country. 

The  diet  of  Augsburg  was  the  constituent  assembly  of  the  New  Protestant  world. 
The  Protestants  were  actually,  if  not  diplomatically,  acknowledged  as  "  a  Church." 
They  were  sturdy  facts  with  which  emperor  and  empire  had  henceforth  to  deal. 

The  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  now  induced  the  Protestant  estates,  in  Decem- 
ber 1530,  to  form  the  "  Schmalkaldian  League "  to  oppose  all  violence  against  the 
religion.  Even  Luther  had  written,  "  If  a  war  is  to  come,  let  it  come  ;  we  have  long 
enough  prayed  and  fought  with  the  arms  of  the  Spirit." 


CHAPTER   II. 


FIRST  RELIGIOUS  WAR.— THE  PROTESTANT  UNION  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  LEAGUE.— 
THE  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR.— FOREIGN  INTERVENTION  IN  THE  EMPIRE.— THE 
PEACE   OF   WESTPHALIA. 


S  the  emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  had  been 
elected  King  of  the  Romans  in  1531  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  members  of 
the  Schmalkaldian  League,  now  needed  the  aid  of  the 
empire  against  the  Turks  and  their  allies  the  French, 
the  elector  of  Mainz  and  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate 
were  able  to  arrange  the  Religious  Peace  at  Nuremberg, 
23d  of  July,  1532.  The  emperor  undertook  to  suspend 
all  processes  in  matters  of  religion  then  commenced  till 
a  free  council  could  be  held.  The  Landgrave  Philip  named  this  peace 
a  honeycombed  peace  ;  but  the  Evangelicals  now  furnished  their  con- 
tingents to  save  Austria  from  the  Turks.  It  was  then  the  Turks  who 
hindered  the  war  from  breaking  out  between  the  Papist  and  the 
Protestant  parties.  Immediately  after  this  peace,  died  the  Elector 
John  the  Constant,  who  was  succeeded  in  his  Saxon  Electorate  by 
his  son  John  Frederick.  The  emperor  went  to  Italy  as  soon  as  he 
had  received  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  estates.  The  Turkish  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  Austria  had  so  terrified  the  emperor  and  his  clergy 
that  the  latter  kept  down  and  concealed  their  bloody  fanaticism  against  the  Protes- 
tants, and  Charles  for  the  moment  laid  aside  his  absolutism. 

The  clear-sighted  Landgrave  employed  the  emperor's  absence  in  Italy  in  carrying 
into  execution  bold  projects  against  the  over-powerful  imperial  house.  He  had 
already  succeeded  in  dividing  and  dissolving  its  chief  support,  the  Swabian  League, 
and  he  now  raised  an  army  and  reinstated  the  outlawed  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg 
m  his  dukedom  ;  it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  aid  of  money  which  Ulrich  received 
from  the  crown  of  France  and  by  advancing  large  sums  of  his  own  to  this  cousin  of 
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his.  During  his  exile  Duke  Ulrich  had  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  he  reformed 
Wurternberg  speedily,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  sequestrated  Church  estates  means 
of  repaying  the  advances  made  by  the  Landgrave,  of  which  the  latter  stood  in  need 
in  order  to  be  able  to  remain  in  arms  against  the  Hapsburgers  and  the  clergy,  in 
whom  he  had  no  confidence.  At  the  peace  of  Kadan  in  Bohemia,  the  King  of  the 
Romans  surrendered  his  claims  on  Wurternberg,  and  the  Landgrave,  in  return,  prom- 
ised him  good  service  against  revolts  which  had  already  been  caused  in  Westphalia 
by  the  Anabaptists.  These  were  not  the  quiet  sectaries 
of  our  days  ;  a  portion  of  the  much-divided  Baptist  body 
had  been  driven  into  Holland  by  persecution  after  the  end 
of  the  peasant- war,  and  there  had  degenerated.  Those 
who  managed  to  establish  themselves  in  the  city  of  Miin- 
ster  were  half-mad  enthusiasts.  As  the  Evangelical  party 
had  suffered  much  there  from  Bishop  Frederick  III.,  who 
died  in  the  year  1532,  the  Landgrave  used  his  friend- 
ship with  the  new  Bishop  Francis  von  Waldeck  to  make 
room  for  the  Gospel.  The  petty  fragment  of  the  Ana- 
baptists availed  themselves  of  this  to  fix  themselves  in 
Minister  ;  they  extended  among  the  people  their  doctrines,  JOhn  the  constant. 

which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  social  insti- 
tutions, and  in  February  1534  drove  out  of  the  city  the  Bishop  Francis  and  all  then* 
opponents  without  distinction  whether  they  were  Evangelical  or  Romanist.  Then 
began  the  mad  Minister  carnival,  which  came  ten  years  after  the  great  tragedy  of 
1525  ;  then  began  a  tragi-comedy  full  of  madness  and  abomination,  of  every  extrava- 
gance of  heart  and  head.  It  is  the  Witches'  Revel  of  the  Reformation  period.  The 
democratic  liberty  which  then  prevailed  in  the  bishopric  was  trampled  under-foot  by 
a  traitor  called  John  of  Leyden,  whose  proper  name  was  Bockelson  ;  he  acted  like  an 
absolute  monarch,  "  as  king  of  the  New  Zion  and  king  of  the  World."  His  peculiar 
attraction  for  men,  and  especially  for  women,  lay  in  his  extraordinary  personal  beauty. 
These  Minister  Anabaptists,  beside  themselves  with  enthusiasm,  prophesied  that  from 
Manster  should  come  forth  the  promised  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  Millennium.  What 
did  come  forth  was  religious  frenzy.  Bockelson  introduced  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
munity of  goods,  polygamy — he  himself  had  a  harem  of  queens — an  uninterrupted 
interchange  of  religious  worship,  voluptuous  dances,  luxurious  banquetings  in  the 
public  market-place,  and  executions  in  the  midst  of  their  revelry.  The  headsman 
from  time  to  time  furnished  a  piquant  dessert.  Whoever  did  not  unreservedly  believe 
on  the  King  of  the  New  Zion,  and  accept  every  word  of  his  as  the  Word  of  God,  was 
beheaded.  This  rule  of  the  "  theocratic  "  despot  John  of  Leyden  is  often  described 
as  the  rule  of  the  mob  ;  it  was  rather  the  empire  of  a  tyrant.  Bockelson's  reign  of 
terror  lasted  from  Easter  1534  to  the  25th  of  June,  1535.  On  this  day  the  city  was 
stormed  by  the  bishop  and  the  neighboring  princes  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  months, 
and  a  defence  which  proved  once  more  what  courage  and  strength  dwell  in  fanaticism 
183 
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eveD  in  its  wildest  and  most  brutal  extravagances.  Most  of  the  Anabaptists  were 
slain  at  the  storm  of  the  city,  and  the  King  of  the  New  Jerusalem  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  carried  oul  in  a  cage  as  a  spectacle,  and  at  last  two  red-hot  poniards  were 
plunged  into  the  hear!  and  neck  of  him  and  of  two  of  his  most  frantic  adherents. 
The  rule  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  was  restored  in  Minister. 


Meanwhile  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  undertaken  a  campaign  against  Tunis, 
which  had  caused  much  suffering  to  his  Spanish  kingdoms  and  Italian  territories  by 
the  pirates  it  sent  out.  He  returned  victorious.  The  money  for  this  expedition  had 
h.cn  procured  from  the  celebrated  banker  Antony  Fugger  of  Augsburg,  and  he  is 
said,  when  the  emperor  visited  him  on  his  return,  to  have  burnt  the  emperor's  bonds 
and  notes  in  a  fire  of  cinnamon  sticks.  But  in  the  interim  Francis  I.  of  France  had 
again  invaded  Italy  to  win  the  duchy  of  Milan;  the  war  lasted  for  two  years,  and  the 
war  against  the  Turks  continued  at  the  same  time.  The  king  and  the  emperor,  both 
exhausted,  concluded  an  armistice.  In  1541,  Charles  made  war  again  on  pirates ;  on 
this  occasion  those  of  Algiers,  but  without  success.  Storms  separated  his  army  and 
his  fleet.  The  French  king  seized  the  opportunity  and  invaded  Italy  once  more. 
The  war  dragged  on  for  three  years.     At  the  diet  of  Speyer,  in  1544,  the  emperor 
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saw  himself  compelled  to  demand  the  help  of  the  empire  against  France.  The  ques- 
tion in  dispute  was  whether  the  crown  of  France  or  the  house  of  Hapsburg  should 
possess  Milan,  Piedmont,  Naples,  Flanders,  and  Artois,  and  therefore  did  not  concern 
the  German  princes  and  peoples;  yet  the  emperor  received  the  aid  of  the  empire. 
He  obtained  the  support  of  the  Schmalkaldian  League  by  holding  out  to  its  members 
a  prospect  of  a  general  council  of  the  German  nation,  by  silently  recognizing  the 
Evangelical  churches  in  sundry  provinces  which  had  renounced  Rome,  and  by  grant- 
ing them  perfect  equality  before  the  law. 

The  emperor  was  thus  enabled  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  Germans,  and  with  this  force  abundantly  supplied  with  all 
provisions,  and  consisting  of  thirty-two  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse,  to 
transfer  the  war  to  the  soil  of  France.  This  army,  the  elite  of  which  consisted  of  the 
Protestant  troops,  had  taken  the  fortresses  on  their  way  and  were  marching  straight 
on  Paris,  when  King  Francis  hastily  concluded  peace  at  Crespy  in  1544.  He 
renounced  all  his  claims  on  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  ;  Charles  V.  renounced  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  had  long  been  French.  The  "  Most  Christian  King," 
hitherto  the  ally  of  the  archenemy  of  Christianity,  the  Sultan  Soliman,  now  allied 
himself  with  the  emperor  against  the  Turks. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  was  freed  from  his  external  perplexities  he  again  displayed 
his  real  sentiments.  The  peace  with  France  was  foDowed  by  a  five  years  truce  with 
the  Turks.  Charles,  with  justice,  regarded  Protestantism  as  dangerous  to  the  abso- 
lutist tendencies  for  which  he  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  thought  on  nothing  else  than  to  bring  back 
all  Germany  to  Catholicism,  and  to  bind  it  in  the  same  fetters  with  which  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  his  house  out  of  Germany — Spain,  Belgium,  and  Italy — were  still 
bound.  In  the  last  years  the  Reformation  spread  rapidly  ;  it  was  complete  in  Wur- 
temberg  ;  not  only  electoral  but  ducal  Saxony  became  Protestant  under  Maurice,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Henry,  the  enemy  of  reform  ;  Brandenburg  and  the  Palatinate 
also  were  Protestant.  The  old  Elector  of  Cologne,  Hermann  von  Wied,  had  accepted 
the  Evangelical  teachings,  and  had  a  project  for  the  reform  of  his  archbishopric  drawn 
up  by  Bucer  and  Melancthon  in  1543.  The  Elector  of  Mainz,  the  Cardinal-archbishop 
Albert,  gave  perfect  freedom  for  the  Evangelical  belief  and  worship  in  Magdeburg  and 
Halberstadt,  and  in  return  the  estates  of  the  province  willingly  took  on  themselves 
the  liabilities  of  his  court,  which  was  still  generous  towards  art  and  learning.  Like 
the  Palsgrave  Otto  Henry  von  Neuburg,  the  duke  of  Cleve  had  come  over  to  the  Refor- 
mation and  requested  admission  to  the  Schmalkaldian  League.  The  bishop  of  Minister, 
Osnabruck,  and  Minden  had  also  sought  admission.  The  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Henry 
the  Younger  of  Brunswick  alone  remained  under  the  Pope's  banners.  They  alone  of 
all  the  temporal  princes  in  Germany  supported  the  old  faith  and  persecuted  the  new. 
As  the  Reformed  princes  abolished  the  convents  in  their  dominions  and  confiscated 
their  estates,  so  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel  sought  to  use  the  religious 
and  political  situation  in  like  manner  under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  the  Romish  faith,  to 
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annex  free  cities,  at  first  Goslar  and  Minden.  As  these  cities  belonged  to  the  Schmal- 
kaldian League,  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  attacked  the  duke  of  Brunswick  with 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  drove  him  from  these  territories,  took  him  prisoner 
and  carried  him  to  Ziegenhayn,  when,  in  1545,  he  attempted  to  recover  his  dominions. 

As  long  as  the  emperor  Deeded  I  he  aid  of  the  Protestants  against  France  and  the 
Turks,  he  took  do  steps  to  hinder  these  proceedings.  As  soon  as  he  no  longer  needed 
such  aid,  and  saw  a  lend  exist  Jul;  between  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and 
the  young  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony,  he  began  to  interfere.  The  feud  ended  in  an 
agreement,  bul  still  there  remained  a  tension  in  the  relations  between  Maurice  and 
the  Elector.  There  was  in  other  cases,  too,  disunion  in  the  Schmalkaldian  League. 
Maurice  soon  after  this  left  it  and  joined  the  emperor.  Ambition  and  desire  of  aggran- 
dizement were  the  causes  moving  the  Protestant  Duke  Maurice  to  leave  the  society 
<>f  his  Evangelical  allies  ;  the  imperial  tempter  Charles  V.  availed  himself  of  these 
passions  to  bring  the  "young  lion,"  as  Luther  had  once  called  Maurice,  to  his  side. 
Among  the  secularized  estates  were  the  bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt 
with  their  rich  Church  property.  Duke  Maurice  and  the  Elector  John  Frederick 
could  not  agree  about  the  possession  thereof;  each  of  them  wished  to  have  both,  and 
thus  the  already  existing  tension  of  feeling  became  discord  once  more.  The  emperor, 
by  a  secret  treaty,  guaranteed  to  Maurice  the  possession  of  Magdeburg  and  Halber- 
stadt, and  promised  to  transfer  the  electoral  dignity  from  the  older  line  of  Saxony  to 
the  younger,  that  is,  from  John  Frederick  to  Maurice.  The  emperor  at  the  same 
time  gave  assurances  that  the  Protestants  in  Maurice's  territories  should  be  left  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  principal  points  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  communion  in 
both  kinds,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  the  doctrine  of  justification. 

The  emperor  managed  to  gain  other  Protestant  princes.  Joachim  II.  of  Branden- 
burg promised  to  be  neutral ;  the  Margrave  of  Kiistrin  took  part  with  the  emperor ; 
Duke  Erich  of  Gottingen-Calenberg  and  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg-Culm- 
bach  entered  the  imperial  service.  Among  the  Catholic  princes,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria 
had  hitherto  opposed  the  policy  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  its  grasping  tendencies. 
Charles  gained  them  also  by  holding  out  a  prospect  of  the  electorate  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  Bavaria  promised  to  furnish  secret  support  to  the  emperor ;  publicly,  however, 
Bavaria  professed  to  observe  neutrality  between  him  and  the  Schmalkaldian  League, 
and  even  seemed  inclined  to  the  latter.  The  emperor  could  reckon  on  the  other  Catholic 
princes ;  but  of  these,  those  who  had  any  fear  of  their  Protestant  neighbors  gave  only 
secret  support  to  the  emperor.  For  they  too  had  previously  placed  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  Protestant  princes  when  the  absolutist  principles  of  the  emperor  were 
plainly  seen  at  the  diet  and  in  all  his  acts  and  deeds.  The  Catholic  princes  were 
brought  over  probably  by  the  emperor's  gold,  or  the  influence  exerted  by  their  con- 
fessors on  themselves  and  the  ladies  of  their  court.  What  induced  the  other  Protes- 
tant princes  to  join  Charles  is  not  openly  stated,  but  is  clear  from  the  position  of 
affairs.  The  estates  of  convents  and  bishops  had  effected  such  a  change  in  the  hands 
of  these  secularizing  princes  that  the  restoration  of  them  to  the  Catholic  Church  could 
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not  but  be  deeply  felt,  and  the  emperor  gained  these  princes  by  promising  to  let  them 
enjoy  the  sequestrated  Church  estates.  The  confiscated  ecclesiastical  estates  in  the 
case  of  many  Protestant  princes  only  supported  a  luxurious  and  extravagant  court ; 
only  in  the  fewest  instances  were  they  employed,  as  in  Wurtemberg,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Protestantism,  the  support  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  educational 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  The  emperor  knew  well  the  great  majority  of  the 
Protestant  princes  when  he  told  his  friends,  "  They  care  more  for  the  Church's  lands 
than  the  Church's  teaching." 

In  such  a  condition  of  the  Protestant  cause  the  emperor  met  no  obstacles  when  he 
marched  down  the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  Spaniards  and  Italians 
and  punished  the  duke  of  Cleve,  who  was  a  most  dangerous  vassal,  as  he  had  allied 
himself  with  France.  After  a  long  defence  the  duke  submitted,  and  was  pardoned  on 
his  renouncing  his  claims  on  Guelders  and  Zutphen,  and  promising  to  abolish  the 
Reformation  in  his  territories.  At  the  same  time  the  old  archbishop  of  Cologne  was 
compelled,  in  presence  of  the  imperial  army,  to  recall  all  the  institutions  favorable  to 
the  Reformation  which  he  had  permitted  in  his  diocese. 

In  December,  1545,  a  council  at  length  met,  but  not  as  demanded  by  the  estates 
of  the  empire,  or  promised  by  the  emperor.  They  required  a  "free  general  council 
of  the  German  nation  on  German  soil."  Pope  Paul  III.  ordered  the  council  to  meet 
at  Trent.  Although  this  city  was  within  the  empire,  and  might  be  considered 
belonging  to  the  empire,  yet  it  was  not  a  German  city  nor  on  German  soil ;  it  not 
only  was  externally  fanned  by  Italian  breezes,  but  the  language  of  the  population 
was  Italian,  and  its  spirit  fanatically  Papist.  The  Pope  had  fixed  on  Trent  as  place 
of  assembly  in  order  to  have  the  guiding  influence  of  the  council  in  his  own  hands. 
He  very  unwillingly  chose  Trent ;  he  wished  to  hold  the  council  beyond  the  Alps ; 
it  was  to  be  an  ultramontane  council,  and  to  heal  the  schism  and  again  unite  the  Ger- 
man nation  in  matters  of  faith.  Pope  Paul  had  sent  no  invitations  to  the  Protestants  ; 
the  council,  therefore,  was  composed  only  of  foreign  theologians. 

Such  a  council  the  German  princes  and  people  of  the  Protestant  confessions  could 
not  visit ;  they  decisively  and  solemnly  rejected  it.  The  emperor  resolved  to  constrain 
them.  When  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  they  demanded  a  German  council  and  a  sure 
peace,  the  emperor,  little  used  to  laughter,  could  not  but  laugh.  Secret  negotiations 
had  long  been  going  on  between  him  and  Pope  Paul  III.,  which  came  to  a  conclusion 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1546.  The  emperor  undertook  that,  in  case  of  his  amicable 
overtures  being  rejected,  he  would  use  force  to  compel  the  members  of  the  Schmal- 
kaldian  League  and  all  Protestants  to  obey  the  Holy  See.  In  return,  the  Pope  prom- 
ised to  contribute  two  hundred  thousand  scudi  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  keep  in 
the  field  six  months  twelve  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  light  horse,  to  allow  the 
emperor  to  appropriate  half  of  the  Spanish  Church  revenues  for  the  year,  and  to  sell 
Spanish  Church  property  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns.  By  this 
alliance  the  Pope  was  assured  of  the  future  resolutions  of  the  council,  and  the  emperor 
hoped  to  extend  the  power  of  his  house  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestants,  to  make 
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himself  an  absolute  ruler  in  Germany,  and  to  bend  to  his  will  the  Pope  too  as  soon  as 
he  had  used  him  for  his  purposes. 

According  to  his  oath,  Charles  V.  had  do  power  "to  form  an  alliance  without  the 
knowledge  and  will  of  the  electors,  and  still  less  to  introduce  foreign  soldiers  into  the 
empire."     The  emperor  thus  doubly  violated  the  oath  taken  by  him  when  elected. 

The  Protestants  had  no  suspicion  of  these  views  and  secret  proceedings;  they 
heard  from  Italy  that  the  Pope  was  already  showing  signs  of  exultation.  "The  par- 
sons begin  to  crow,''  wrote  George  Frohlich,  the  town-clerk  of  Augsburg.  The  head 
of  the  Schmalkaldian  League,  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  was  a  pious, 
sincere  man,  dauntless  and  brave,  but  neither  a  politician  nor  a  general,  and  not 
devoid  of  pride.  At  this  time  the  Protestants  had  in  their  number  only  one  man 
possessed  of  military  talent  and  experience  in  war,  Sebastian  Schartlin  of  Burtenbach 
near  Augsburg.  Philip  of  Hesse  was  no  longer  the  statesman  and  general  he  had 
one-  been.  Schartlin  had  won  a  famous  name,  and  had  learnt  the  art  of  war  in  Italy 
and  France  under  George  von  Frondsberg  in  the  campaigns  of  the  emperor  and  the 
Swabian  League.  Although  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  simple  workingman  in  Schorn- 
dorf  in  Wurtemberg,  and  had  begun  his  career  as  a  Lanzknecht,  he  had  risen  not  only 
to  knightly  rank  and  great  wealth,  but  also  to  exalted  reputation  as  a  soldier.  At 
this  time  he  was  the  general  of  the  city  of  Augsburg,  and  had  wished  to  enter  the 
Schmalkaldian  League  for  himself  as  knight  and  for  his  estates.  His  reception  into  the 
League  would  have  produced  a  tinner  union  with  the  Upper  German  estates;  he  was, 
however,  rejected  because  the  Elector  John  Frederick  wished  the  league  to  consist 
only  of  ininifrflatr  vassals  of  the  empire;  perhaps,  too,  because  he  feared  lest  the  expe- 
rienced Schartlin  should  be  elected  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  forces  of  the 
League.  John  Frederick  neglected  every  kind  of  defensive  preparations,  although  the 
preparations  of  the  Pope  and  emperor  were  daily  more  visible.  The  united  Protestant 
estates  had  already  exhibited  the  most  lamentable  selfishness  and  inactivity  when  the 
emperor  attacked  the  Protestant  duke  of  Cleve,  and  the  reforms  introduced  into  his 
archdiocese  by  the  honest  Elector  of  Cologne  ;  and  now  the  head  of  the  Schmalkaldian 
League,  the  Elector  John  Frederick,  remained  inactive,  nay,  unconscious  of  what  the 
emperor  and  Pope  had  long  been  doing  ;  not  till  imperial  troops  had  been  gathered  in 
three  places  did  the  Protestant  estates  which  appeared  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  ask  in 
alarm  "what  it  all  meant."  The  emperor  answered,  "To  punish  the  disobedient; 
many  princes  use  religion  only  as  a  cloak  for  their  intrigues  with  foreigners  ;  they 
might  create  a  rebellion  in  the  empire  ;  the  emperor  would  do  what  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  the  empire."  On  the  day  following  this  declaration,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1546,  Charles  V.  wrote  to  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg  and  the 
up-country  cities  "to  be  quiet  and  give  no  credence  to  disturbers  of  the  peace,  as 
though  he  intended  anything  against  religion  and  liberty."  If  these  Evangelical 
estates  in  Upper  Germany  had  united  with  their  neighbors  the  Reformed  Swiss,  they 
could  from  the  very  first  have  prevented  the  assembling  of  the  imperial  forces.  By 
giving  them  an  assurance  that  he  did  not  aim  at  a  religious  war,  Charles  hoped  to 
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detach  these  estates  from  the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave,  and  thus  to  isolate  the  latter. 
But  while  the  emperor  represented  to  them  that  he  was  proceeding  only  against  these 
two  princes  "  who  despised  the  imperial  dignity  and  had  seized  other  men's  property," 
not  against  the  Protestant  religion,  and  while  he  professed  to  be  engaged  merely  in 
an  imperial  execution,  he  was  unexpectedly  damaged  by  his  allies  in  Rome.  With 
the  disunions  which  existed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Schnialkaldian  League,  and  the  self- 
ishness and  want  of  energy  of  the  Protestants,  the  emperor  had  good  grounds  for 
hoping  that  he  might  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  Swabians  all  suspicions  of  a 
religious  war;  but  Paul  III.  tore  the  veil.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  announced  to 
Europe  the  alliance  concluded  on  the  26th  of  June  with  the  emperor  "  for  a  new 
crusade  to  extirpate  heresy."  To  all  who  aided  this  crusade  by  their  prayers  or  con- 
tributions, the  Pope  promised  "  plenary  indulgence." 

By  the  threats  of  the  emperor  and  by  these  revelations  of  the  Pope,  the  Protes- 
tants were  much  disturbed.  The  intended  war  of  extirpation  of  Protestantism  was 
exposed,  and  was  still  further  revealed  by  an  intercepted  Papal  brief  to  the  Catholic 
cantons  in  Switzerland.  At  a  meeting  at  Ulm,  the  members  of  the  league  in  the 
Upper  country  vowed  with  uplifted  hands  to  devote  "  life,  limb,  and  property  to  the 
defence  of  their  freedom  and  the  Evangelical  faith."  The  people  were  exhorted  by 
their  preachers  to  pray  and  abstain  from  all  sensual  enjoyments.  At  this  meeting  of 
the  Upper  German  Protestants  it  was  the  knight  Schartlin,  the  citizen's  son  of 
Schorndorf,  who  enlightened  and  inflamed  the  assembly.  He  was  at  once  named 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Upper  German  Protestants ;  Henry  of 
Heydeck  was  appointed  by  Duke  Ulrich  commander  of  the  Wurtemberg  troops.  As 
Ulrich's  newly-recovered  throne  was  based  on  sequestrated  Church  property,  he  made 
larger  preparations  than  any  other  Protestant  prince,  and  the  bigoted  Count  Hugh  of 
Montfort,  in  his  alarm  at  the  duke's  armaments,  said  in  bitter  jest,  "  The  abbots  and 
lords  of  Swabia  would  have  to  seek  other  abbeys  and  lordships  in  Spain  if  God  did 
not  give  the  pious  emperor  grace  and  victory." 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1546,  the  emperor  pronounced  sentence  of  outlawry  on  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  "  for  high  treason  to  the  emperor  and 
the  empire."  These  two  heads  of  the  Schnialkaldian  League  declared  the  proceeding 
of  the  emperor  "  an  abuse  of  imperial  power,  suggested  by  the  Antichrist  of  Rome 
to  extirpate  the  true  Christian  religion."  It  was  also  a  stupid  abuse  of  power,  for, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  the  emperor  could  proclaim  sentence  of 
outlawry  against  a  member  of  the  estates  of  the  empire  only  when  the  assembly  of 
the  estates  had  heard  and  approved.  The  Protestant  forces  at  once  assembled  from 
the  territories  of  the  Upper  Country  on  the  borders  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria.  Schartlin, 
with  his  quick  eye  for  the  position  of  affairs  and  his  rapid  energy,  had  drawn  up, 
down  to  the  smallest  details,  an  excellent  plan  of  operations.  Every  success,  nay, 
even  the  ending  of  the  whole  war,  might  be  secured  at  one  blow  if  Schartlin  were 
allowed  to  act.  After  the  sentence  of  outlawry,  the  emperor  lay  with  only  one  hun- 
dred men  at  Ratisbon,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  troops  from  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
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lands,  and  the  contingents  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Schartlin  proposed  to  cross  the 
Danube  al  once  with  the  troops  he  had,  hurry  through  Bavaria,  and  surprise  the 
emperor  al  Ratisbon.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  his  plan,  the  imperial  muster- 
ing places  were  to  he  attacked  and  the  passes  into  Italy  seized.  But  the  heads  of  the 
Schmalkaldian  League,  tin-  Elector  and  the  Landgrave,  forbade  him  to  march  through 
Bavaria  ;  they  said  ••  it  might  provoke  the  Bavarian  court."  In  their  ignorance  they 
believed  that  Bavaria  was  neutral,  although  it  was  secretly  in  league  with  the 
emperor.  The  emperor  was  thus  enabled  to  sit  quietly  in  Ratisbon  and  wait  for 
his  reinforcements.  Schartlin  had  already  written  from  Ulm  to  the  Reformed  Swiss, 
to  Venice,  and  his  friends  in  the  Tyrol  not  to  allow  the  Italian  forces  which  the  Pope 
was  Bending,  to  enter  the  empire.  He  himself,  by  forced  marches,  occupied  the  town 
of  Frisson  and  the  pass  of  Ehrenberg,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  Tyrol  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  the  council  of  Trent  and  cutting  off  the  Italian  contingents.  But 
this  scheme  also  the  Landgrave  and  the  Elector  prevented.  They  forbade  him  to 
march,  "as  King  Ferdinand,  the  prince  of  the  Tyrol,  would  be  annoyed  thereby!" 
they  Labored  under  the  delusion  that  he  disapproved  of  the  warlike  determination  of  his 
brother  tin1  emperor.  Schartlin  obeyed  with  a  heavy  heart  ;  he  withdrew  his  troops 
to  the  Danube,  the  fathers  of  the  council  got  off  with  a  fright,  and  the  Italian  troops 
entered  the  empire.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1546,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  their  troops,  joined  the  army  at  GKinzburg  on  the  Danube. 
These  princes  had  not  accepted  Schartlin's  plans,  had  undone  all  that  he  had  done, 
"from  consideration  for  Bavaria  and  Austria";  they  had  no  "consideration  or  hesita- 
tion "about  negotiating  for  subsidies  with  France  and  England,  and  about  accept- 
ing  foreign  money  to  carry  on  the  war  for  their  faith  and  their  constitutional  liberty 
against  the  emperor.  In  the  secret  negotiations  of  the  princes  of  the  Schmalkal- 
dian League  with  the  Dauphin  in  October  1546,  "another  emperor  was  talked  of." 
Undoubtedly  Charles  V.  had  grossly  violated  the  constitution  of  the  empire  and  threat- 
ened to  overturn  it,  and  it  was  only  a  necessary  self-defence  that  the  members  of  the 
Schmalkaldian  League  adopted  means  which  were  also  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

They  could  have  annihilated  the  emperor;  they  were  far  superior  in  strength, 
lint  the  religious  scruple,  which  never  came  from  God,  that  "the  Evangelicals  must 
not  be  the  aggressors,"  allowed  months  to  be  wasted  in  the  camp.  They  still  held 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Lower  Lech  ;  they 
only  wanted  [ngolstadt  as  a  support.  Schartlin  urged  them  to  seize  this  fortress. 
The  princes  thought  the  seizure  of  it  might  drive  "neutral"  Bavaria  to  the  side  of 
the  emperor ;  they  marched  down  the  Danube  to  Ratisbon,  whereupon  the  emperor 
left  Ratisbon  and  occupied  [ngolstadt.  The  princes  turned  back,  followed  him,  and 
pitched  their  camp  on  the  further  bank  to  force  the  emperor  to  a  battle.  But  he 
would  not  leave  his  strong  position.  Schartlin  conjured  the  council  of  war  to  assault 
the  place.  The  princes  again  prevented  him.  Military  authorities  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  seeing  the  superiority  of  the  Evangelical  forces,  they  might,  by  a 
single  decisive  victory,  have  spared  the  country  the  whole  thirty  years  war.     But  the 
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theologizing  Elector,  who  infected  the  Landgrave  also,  had  no  touch  of  Schiirtlin's 
energetic  fear  of  God  or  of  his  self-sacrificing  spirit.  But  finally  Schartlin  proposed 
to  storm  the  imperial  camp  with  his  Swabian  troops  alone  ;  they  prohibited  the 
attempt ;  "  he  should  consider  that  they,  the  princes,  might  lose  their  lands."  "And 
I,  Burbenbach,"  replied  Schartlin. 

The  princes  set  out  to  intercept  an  imperial  detachment  of  seventeen  thousand 
men  coming  from  the  Low  Countries  under  the  Count  von  Buren  ;  the  count  avoided 
them,  and  without  any  impediment  joined  the  army  of  the  emperor  in  Ingolstadt. 
As  the  two  armies  were  now  about  equal,  the  emperor  took  the  aggressive.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  Danube  by  the  seizure  of  Neuburg,  and  pushed  on  into 
Swabia.  Twice  did  Schartlin  propose  to  attack  the  emperor  on  the  march  as  he  was 
coming  towards  Ulm — at  first  at  Nordlingen,  afterwards  at  Lauingen.  But  the 
Elector  and  Landgrave  refused  to  support  him.  Schartlin  was  now  recalled  to  Augs- 
burg, as  this  city,  like  Ulm,  was  threatened  by  the  emperor.  The  two  armies  lay 
between  Ulm  and  Giengen  till  late  in  the  autumn,  both  inactive.  Meanwhile  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  reinforcements  joined  the  emperor,  who  at  the  same  moment 
received  the  news  that  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  entered  electoral  Saxony.  Maurice 
had  promised  his  cousin  the  Elector  to  protect  his  dominions  during  his  absence,  and 
now  entered  them  under  the  pretext  of  garrisoning  them  in  order  that  they  might 
not,  in  consequence  of  the  Elector's  outlawry,  fall  into  stranger  hands  ;  he  professed 
to  anticipate  any  seizure,  in  fact  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  execute  the  sentence  of 
outlawry.  The  foreign  troops  of  the  emperor  suffered  terribly  from  sickness.  When 
the  heads  of  the  league  heard  this  they  began  to  treat  for  peace ;  he  demanded  sub- 
mission "grace  or  no  grace";  since  he  had  heard  of  the  success  of  Duke  Maurice  in 
Saxony,  he  was  filled  with  arrogance.  The  provisions  of  the  Protestants  began  to 
fail,  because  the  up-country  cities  refused  to  pay  any  more  subsidies.  When  the 
Elector  heard  of  the  invasion  of  his  electorate  by  his  treacherous  cousin,  he  could  be 
no  longer  restrained.  On  the  22d  of  November  he  and  the  Landgrave  withdrew  with 
their  forces  from  Giengen,  each  to  his  own  dominions  to  protect  them  separately. 
They  proposed  to  leave  a  small  winter  camp  at  Giengen  at  the  cost  of  Wurtemberg 
and  the  cities  under  the  supposition  that  the  emperor  would  do  the  like. 

He,  however,  at  once  attacked  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  and  at  the  first  alarm 
received  the  submission  of  one  after  another.  The  cities  negotiated  with  the  emperor 
each  by  itself.  Schartlin,  the  general  of  the  cities,  represented  to  them  that  if  they 
kept  together  bravely  and  unanimously  their  forces  were  still  sufficient  to  resist  the 
emperor.  When  the  Catholic  army  was  approaching  he  had  advised  the  princes  "to 
call  all  Protestants  to  arms  for  the  faith,"  but  they  had  despised  this  counsel.  Since 
the  peasant-war  the  court  preachers  had  made  a  gulf  between  prince  and  people,  and 
by  their  assistance  absolutism  had  been  established  in  the  courts  of  the  Lutheran 
princes,  and  a  dread  of  the  people  and  of  arming  the  people.  As  with  the  princes, 
so  with  the  cities,  Schartlin  had  no  success  with  his  advice  to  hold  together  and 
defend  themselves  bravely.  The  Upper  German  army  disbanded,  although  it  would 
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gladly  have  followed  its  gallanl  general,  for  every  troop  had  to  obey  the  orders  of  its 
own  city  which  recalled  it  Schartlin  resolved  to  defend  Augsburg  at  least.  This 
was  the  richest  of  the  South  German  cities;  it  was  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and 
ramparts  mounted  with  twelve  hundred  guns;  it  was  filled  with  all  warlike  stores 
and  provisions  for  a  long  time.  When  Schartlin  pointed  out  these  great  resources 
for  a  Buccessfu]  defence,  the  councillors  of  the  city  hung  their  heads  in  alarm ;  when 
he  sought  to  force  them  to  defend  the  city,  they  decreed  his  banishment  from  the  city. 
Then  Schartlin  held  before  their  eyes  the  agreement  they  had  made  with  him  when 
he  accepted  the  chief  command.  This  documenl  made  him  general  of  the  city  till  the 
end  of  i  1h'  war,  and  hound  him  to  defend  ii  as  seemed  to  him  good.  He  declared  he 
would  abide  by  this  agreemenl  and  defend  the  city.  The  rich  burghers  besought 
him  with  tears  to  go  in  peace;  they  could  compensate  him  for  his  landed  property. 
When  Schartlin  saw  thai  Augsburg,  like  Uhn  and  other  imperial  cities,  were  giving 
up  resistance,  he  left  the  "cowardly  linen-weavers"  in  scorn  and  contempt  and  went 
to  Switzerland.     The  emperor  had  declared  him  and  his  captains  outlaws. 

In  spite  of  their  submission,  and  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  wealthy  Fugger, 
Augsburg  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gold  gulden,  and  receive 
as  .1  garrison  twelve  companies  of  Spanish  soldiers.  The  emperor  had  sworn  "to 
seek  Schartlin's  blood  in  every  land,"  and  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese  had  boasted 
"he  would  swim  his  horse  in  Lutheran  blood."  The  citizens  of  Ulm,  neglecting  their 
excellent  means  of  defence  and  Schartlin's  warnings,  surrendered  without  an  attempt 
to  resist ;  it  had  to  pay  a  hundred  thousand  gulden  and  twelve  cannon.  Memmingen 
had  to  pay  fifty  thousand  gulden,  Esslingen  forty  thousand,  other  cities  in  proportion. 
Charles  showed  his  contempt  for  this  pusillanimity  when  he  received  the  delegates  of 
Schwabisch-HaU  and  Eeilbronn  in  his  lodgings  in  the  former  town.  In  presence  of  his 
"imperial  majesty  w  they  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  ;  he  let  them  lie  there  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  deigning  a  glance.  Frankfort-on-the-Main  had  to  pay 
eighty  thousand  gold  gulden,  the  other  Rhenish  cities  in  proportion.  So  heavily  did 
be  punish  the  pockets  of  these  citizens  who  had  thought  moderate  contributions  to 
the  league  too  heavy,  who  from  greed  had  crippled  the  league,  and,  in  their  love  for 
money,  had  abandoned  to  their  enemies  faith  and  freedom,  each  in  the  hope  that  by  a 
rivalry  in  slavish  submission  they  would  be  let  off  more  easily  by  the  emperor.  One 
half  of  the  money  which  the  emperor  took  as  fines  would  have  raised  an  army  and 
secured  their  liberty  and  their  religion.  Their  enormous  payments  purchased  nothing 
but  slavery  ;  and  what  a  slavery  !  In  all  the  cities  which  submitted,  the  emperor 
placed  Spanish  garrisons.  Duke  ITricli  of  Wurtemberg,  who  had  most  loyally  clung 
to  Schartlin,  and  Bernard  Margrave  of  Baden  could  now  do  nothing  else  than  submit 
like  the  cities.  These  princes  had  suppliantly  to  sue  for  the  emperor's  grace,  to  ask 
pardon,  and,  like  the  cities,  to  lend  their  troops  to  the  emperor  for  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  the  heads  of  the  Schmalkaldian  League.  The 
emperor  deprived  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  of  his  princely  dignity  without  any 
regard  to  the  laws  of  the  empire  which  forbade  such  a  proceeding.     The  duke  of 
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Wurtemberg  had  to  ransom  himself  from  a  like  doom  by  a  fine  of  three  hundred 
thousand  gold  gulden  and  by  receiving  Spanish  garrisons  into  three  of  his  fortresses. 

After  all  opposition  in  Swabia  and  the  Rhine  had  ceased,  the  emperor  proceeded 
to  take  his  revenge  on  the  heads  of  the  league. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  collected  an  army 
in  Thuringia  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  by  December  154G  had  freed  his  domin- 
ions from  the  weak  detachments  of  his  cousin  Maurice.  He  succeeded  also  in  con- 
quering the   territories    of  Duke    Maurice  with  the  exception   of  Leipzig.      When 


Maurice  had  lost  Dresden  he  left  the  countrv.  In  Lusatia,  in  Silesia,  and  in 
Bohemia,  movements  in  favor  of  the  Elector  and  the  Evangelical  faith  took  place. 
The  men  of  Hussite  sympathies  entered  into  negotiations  with  John  Frederick.  He 
thus  found  himself  in  such  an  influential  position  that  France  and  England  offered 
him  money  and  men.  He  divided  his  army  ;  the  greater  part  he  placed  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Bohemia  to  observe  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  to  be  near  the  Evangelical 
party  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia.  With  the  other  portion  he  took  up  a  position 
at  Meissen  on  the  Middle  Elbe.  The  junction  of  the  Bohemian  contingent  with  his 
army  was  frustrated  by  a  rapid  junction  of  the  emperor's  forces  with  those  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Maurice  in  Eger.  With  seventeen  thousand  infantry  and  ten  thousand 
horse  the  emperor  invaded  Saxony  and  cut  the  Elector  off  from  Thuringia.  He  had 
only  with  him  four  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry  ;  he  burnt  the  bridge 
at  Meissen,  and  attempted  by  forced  marches  to  reach  Wittenberg.  He  pitched  his 
camp  for  the  night  at  Muhlberg,  where  the  emperor  overtook  him  although  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.     A  miller  of  the  neighborhood,  from  revenge  because  the 
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Elector's  troops  had  taken  from  him  two  horses,  was  induced,  by  a  bribe  of  a  hun- 
dred crowns  and  two  horses,  to  show  Duke  Alba  a  ford,  and  the  imperialists  crossed 
the  Elbe  under  the  shelter  of  the  morning  mists. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  the  2-5th  of  April,  1547.  The  Elector  was  in  church 
when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  approach.  He  thought  it  right 
to  wait  till  the  conclusion  of  divine  worship;  not  till  that  was  finished  did  he  com- 
mence his  retreat ;  he  himself,  on  account  of  his  excessive  corpulence,  travelled  in  a 

chariot.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  emperor's  Hun- 
garian hussars  overtook  him  at  the  heath  of  Lochau,  and 
forced  him  to  accept  battle.  His  cavalry  took  to  flight 
after  the  first  attack.  He  himself  did  not  fly,  but  re- 
mained with  his  infantry.  When  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  covered  the  battlefield  and  the  others  were  in 
flight,  he  descended  from  his  carriage,  mounted  a  Frisian 
stallion,  and  left  the  field  among  the  last.  Overtaken 
by  some  Hungarian  light  cavalry,  he  defended  himself 
heroically,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  face.  He 
surrendered  to  a  Baron  von  Frodt  as  being  "  a  German." 
When  Duke  Alba  led  the  prisoner  to  the  emperor,  his 
aspect  moved  general  sympathy  ;  his  face  and  armor  were  covered  with  blood.  But 
Charles  V.  remained  hard  and  ungracious.  When  the  Elector  demanded  to  be  treated 
like  a  prince,  the  emperor  answered,  "You  will  be  kept  as  you  have  deserved." 
The  duke  of  Brunswick-Limeburg  had  been  taken  with  John  Frederick.  Wittenberg, 
where  the  electoral  family  and  three  thousand  men  formed  the  garrison,  declined  to 
surrender.  The  emperor  threatened  the  Elector  with  death  if  he  did  not  order  his 
friends  to  surrender.  Enraged  at  his  refusal,  the  emperor  had  him  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  under  Duke  Alba  ;  Charles  knew  that  he  was  trampling  under-foot  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  but  he  felt  himself  to  be,  and  acted  just  like,  an  absolute  monarch. 
The  Elector  was  sentenced  to  death  as  a  rebel.  The  Elector  w7as  playing  chess  with 
Duke  Ernest  of  Brunswick  when  the  sentence  was  announced  to  him.  He  said,  with- 
out discomposure,  "  If  it  is  a  serious  matter,  let  them  fix  a  day  to  arrange  my  affairs. 
Cousin,  take  care  of  your  game  ;  you  are  in  check." 

The  bishop  of  Arras,  the  son  of  the  late  councillor  Granvella,  convinced  the  duke 
of  Alba  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death  would  only  redound  to  the  dis- 
grace of  all  concerned.  The  Elector  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg  and  Duke  William 
of  Cleve  made  representations  to  the  emperor.  Urged  by  them  and  his  Spanish  coun- 
cillors, and  somewhat  sobered  himself,  the  emperor  recalled  the  capital  sentence. 
John  Frederick  had  to  sign  the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg.  By  its  terms  he  had  to 
submit  to  imprisonment  during  the  emperor's  pleasure  ;  the  electoral  dignity  was  trans- 
ferred to  Duke  Maurice;  John  Frederick  retained  only  Weimar,  Jena,  Eisenach,  Gotha, 
and  some  other  places,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  fifty  thousand  gulden,  which 
Maurice,  who  was  invested  with  the  electoral  dominions,  had  to  pay. 
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In  Wittenberg  Luther's  tomb  was  shown  in  the  church  of  the  castle  to  the 
emperor.  Alba  and  some  Spaniards  advised  him  to  burn  the  remains  of  this  arch- 
heretic.  "I  war  with  the  living,"  he  answered,  "not  with  the  dead."  When  he  left 
Saxony  he  said,  "  We  have  found  it  very  different  here  from  what  we  were  told." 
The  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  was  induced  by  his  son-in  law,  the  new  Elector 
Maurice,  to  submit  to  the  emperor.     The  emperor  himself  had  given  this  commission 


with  very  gracious  promises  to  Maurice.  His  leading  councillors  gave  Maurice  and 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  oral  assurance  that  the  Landgrave  should  sutler  neither 
in  person  nor  estate,  nor  should  he  be  subjected  to  any  imprisonment.  The  emperor 
himself  promised  Maurice  and  Joachim  to  pardon  the  Landgrave  if  he  asked  for 
pardon.  Upon  this  Maurice  pledged  his  word  as  a  prince  to  his  father-in-law  that 
no  one  would  injure  him  ;  so  did  Duke  Joachim.  The  Landgrave  begged  for  pardon ; 
he  was  invited  with  Maurice  and  Joachim  to  dine  with  the  Duke  of  Alba  at  the 
Morizburg  in  Halle  ;  here  he  was  treacherously  arrested  by  the  Spaniard  under  com- 
mand of  the  emperor.  Maurice  and  Joachim  next  day  made  representations  to  the 
emperor.  He  answered  dryly  that  he  had  not  said  that  the  Landgrave  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  imprisonment  whatsoever  (einig),  but  that  he  should  not  be  subjected 
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to  imprisonment  forever  (ewi;/).  Both  electors  were  disgusted  at  this  conduct,  and 
styled  it  a  rogue's  trick.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  drew  his  sword  on  the  bishop 
of  Arras,  who  had  conducted  the  negotiations  with  them  and  had  drawn  up  and  read 
The  capitulation-articles.  But  not  only  the  bishop  but  the  perfidious  emperor  was 
implicated  in  the  deceit.  The  electors  could  not  shake  his  resolution ;  he  appealed 
to  the  words  of  the  articles  written  out  by  the  bishop  wherein  was  found  ewig  in 
place  of  einig — a  verv  slight  alteration — in  German  running  hand.  The  Landgrave 
remained  a  prisoner.  The  captives  were  compelled  to  follow  the  imperial  camp. 
The  emperor  said  to  his  courtiers,  "So  far  can  God  lower  princes." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  already,  when  the  new  faith  had  existed  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  self-sacrificing  inspiration,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  holy  cause,  had  died 
away  in  .Southern  Germany,  and  completely  so  in  those  circles  in  which  the  educa- 
tion of  the  period  and  an  understanding  of  the  cjtiestions  of  the  time  most  prevailed, 
namely,  the  princes,  nobility,  and  richer  citizens  of  the  free  cities.  Yet  there  were 
some  brilliant  exceptions,  notably  a  lady,  the  reigning  Countess  Catherine  of  Schwarz- 
burg,  who,  although  the  widow  of  a  North  German  prince,  belonged  by  birth  to 
South  Germany,  to  the  house  of  Henneburg.  When  Duke  Alba  marched  with  his 
hordes  through  the  valley  of  the  Saale,  she  obtained  from  the  emperor  a  letter  of 
protection  for  her  subjects,  and  in  return  she  bound  herself  to  supply  at  a  low  rate 
provisions  for  the  army  which  traversed  her  territories.  She  threw  open  her  castle 
of  Rudolstadt  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  villages  to  conceal  their  valuables. 
When  the  Duke  of  Alba,  puffed  up  with  his  victory  at  Miihlberg,  invited  himself  to 
breakfast  with  the  countess  at  Runoldstadt,  she  entertained  to  the  best  of  her  ability 
him  and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  dominions  on 
account  of  his  hostility  to  the  new  religion.  The  countess  was  suddenly  called  out. 
A  messenger  reported  that  the  Spanish  soldiery  had  plundered  some  of  her  villages 
and  driven  off  the  cattle.  She  returned  to  the  dining-hall  and  complained  to  Alba 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor  paid  so  little  respect  to  his  letter  of  protection.  Alba 
replied,  laughing,  such  trifles  could  not  be  prevented  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  word 
and  protection.  Highly  enraged,  the  countess  arose  and  exclaimed,  "  I  tell  you  my 
poor  subjects  must  have  their  property  restored,  or,  by  God !  princes'  blood  for 
oxen-blood!"  She  flung  open  the  doors  of  the  hall,  and  the  whole  of  her  servants 
entered  in  arms.  The  Spanish  duke,  surprised,  and  remote  from  his  own  soldiers, 
issued  a  command  that  the  purloined  cattle  be  restored  at  once  to  their  owners.  Not 
till  she  was  sure  that  restoration  had  been  made  did  she  allow  her  imprisoned  guests 
to  leave  her  castle  ;  she  thanked  the  Spaniard  courteously,  and  he  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  took  their  leave  of  this  heroic  lady  with  the  utmost  ceremony. 

Bohemia  and  Lusatia  were  compelled  to  accept  hard  terms  ;  it  was  suspected 
that  the  estates  of  Bohemia  had  been  in  alliance  with  the  Saxons.  The  Lower 
Saxon  cities,  particularly  Bremen,  continued  to  hold  out.  Duke  Erich  of  Brunswick 
besieged  this  last-named  imperial  city  with  a  force  of  twenty-nine  thousand  men. 
But  the  united  power  of  Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  and  Hamburg  compelled  him  to 
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withdraw,  and  defeated  him  on  the  Weser.  The  emperor  sought  to  use  the  victory 
of  Miihlberg  and  its  consequences  to  establish  an  absolute  monarchy  in  Germany  j 
his  brother  Ferdinand  to  till  his  coffers  and  increase  his  own  possessions.  Duke  Ulrich 
of  Wurtemberg  had  undertaken  to  pay  the  three  hundred  thousand  gulden  as  the 
price  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  when  the  King  of  the  Romans  claimed 
the  whole  duchy  of  Wurtemberg  as  "a  fief  acquired  feloniously."  Hence  arose  a 
tedious  lawsuit,  during  which  Ulrich  died  and  which  his  successor  Christopher 
brought  to  a  termination  by  a  payment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gulden,  by 
recognizing  the  mesne  tenure  of  Austria  in  respect  of  his  fair  dukedom,  an  acknowledg- 
ment which  his  father  had  made  in  his  deepest  distress  after  his  return  from  exile. 
Only  a  turn  in  affairs  most  favorable  to  Protestantism  caused  the  Austrian  longing  for 
the  country  of  Wurtemberg  to  leave  Ulrica's  son  in  possession.  After  the  rupture  of 
the  Schmalkaldian  League,  after  the  disarming  of  its  members,  after  princes  and 
cities  had  been  heavily  punished,  and  the  two  heads  of  the  league  were  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  emperor,  the  imperial  house  believed  it  could  carry  into  practice  its 
secret  wishes  and  plans  and  do  as  it  pleased. 

The  system  of  guilds,  which  had  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  imperial  cities 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  and  which  was  so  favorable  to  civil  freedom  and  the  Refor- 
mation, was  abolished  by  Charles  V.,  who  replaced  it  by  an  aristocratic  system  more 
favorable  to  absolute  monarchy.  In  1547  the  emperor  held  a  diet  at  Augsburg.  He 
had  dismissed  the  greatest  part  of  his  German  troops,  but  Augsburg  and  the  neigh- 
borhood were  occupied  by  Spanish  and  Italian  soldiers.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1548, 
he  published  an  imperial  decree  from  Augsburg  "how  religion  and  Church-property 
were  to  be  treated  till  the  decision  of  a  general  council."  This  law  was  called  the 
Interim,  as  being  merely  temporary  and  provisional.  As  a  preparation  for  it,  he  had 
beguiled  the  majority  of  the  princes  into  allowing  the  imperial  chamber  to  be  filled 
with  none  but  Catholic  councillors,  and  into  giving  the  emperor  the  right  of  choosing 
the  councillors  of  the  tribunal  for  this  time  only  j  he  induced  the  princes  to  assent  to 
the  establishment  of  an  imperial  military  chest,  and  lastly  to  accept  his  proposals 
with  reference  to  the  Low  Countries.  These  latter  clauses  show  how  completely 
the  emperor  was  now  master  in  the  empire.  The  one  gave  him  means  to  put  down 
all  movements  in  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  empire  ;  by  the  last,  all  his  Neth- 
erland  provinces  were  admitted  into  the  empire  as  the  "Circle  of  Burgundy,"  and 
thus  the.  empire  was  bound  to  protect  the  united  Netherlands  from  all  attacks,  that  is, 
against  France.  At  the  same  time,  this  Burgundian  arrangement  gave  the  over-lord 
of  the  Netherlands  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  diet  without  his  being  bound  with  respect 
to  these  provinces  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  empire. 

It  must  have  been  a  sad  day  for  the  free  imperial  cities  when  Charles  V.  punished 
them  so  cruelly — them,  the  loyal  supporters  of  the  emperors  in  so  many  emergencies — 
on  account  of  their  Schmalkaldian  League,  that  is,  on  account  of  their  defence  of 
freedom  of  conscience  and  the  holy  cause  of  their  religion.  How  must  Augsburg,  so 
dear  to  his  grandfather  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whose  wealth  Charles  V.  himself  had  so 
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enjoyed,  have  been  afflicted,  not  by  the  fine  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gulden,  but 
by  the  condemnation  of  all  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  handicrafts  to  political 
incapacity]  The  emperor's  decree  excluded  all  workingmen  from  the  government  of 
the  city  as  "  inexperienced  men,"  and  yet  the  city  owed  her  prosperity  to  this  very  class. 
The  citizens  must  have  daily  seen  themselves  treated  as  a  conquered  community  by 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  soldiers  of  the  emperor.  This  fanatic  soldiery  destroyed  the 
pulpits  and  stalls  of  Augsburg,  and  during  the  Protestant  sermons  played  at  tennis. 

When  Charles  tore  up  the  charters  of  the  liberties  of  the  old  up-country  cities,  the 
town  of  Constance  resisted  and  drove  back  the  emperor's  Spaniards.  The  emperor 
laid  the  city,  which  held  out  gallantly,  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  They  could 
reckon  on  no  assistance,  and  yet  they  resisted  the  Interim.  All  the  cities  of  Upper 
Germany  had  in  terror  bowed  to  the  imperial  Interim,  because,  as  the  duke  of  Wur- 
temberg  wrote,  the  Spanish  garrisons  forced  them  "to  let  the  devil  have  his  way"; 
only  Constance  did  honor  to  her  old  Roman  name.  After  a  long  siege  and  a  glorious 
defence,  the  city  surrendered,  but  lost  its  liberties  as  an  imperial  city ;  "  it  had  to 
acknowledge  herself  a  hereditament  of  the  honorable  house  of  Austria."  As  the  city 
thus  came  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand,  it  got  off  with  a  lighter  fine  ;  for  now  that 
the  city  was  his,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  impoverish  it  for  his  brother's  sake ; 
he  even  fell  out  with  the  emperor  concerning  it.  Constance  made  a  considerable 
accession  to  the  already-augmented  outlying  possessions  of  Austria. 

Amid  the  religious  concessions  made  in  the  "Interim,"  it  was  stated  that  the 
surrender  of  Church  estates  should  be  effected  by  "amicable"  composition;  Upper 
Germany  soon  found  what  "amicable"  meant  in  this  connection.  Swabia,  in  this 
time  of  peace,  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  terrible  scourge  of  Alba's  Spanish  banditti. 
Under  their  protection  the  convents  and  foundations  were  forcibly  restored  to  the 
Religious  Orders,  the  Church-estates  at  times  forcibly  transferred  to  them.  The 
"  Ravens,"  as  the  people  called  the  monks  and  nuns,  flocked  with  loud  screams 
afresh  into  the  country,  which  had  been  free  from  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
All  Evangelical  preachers  who  opposed  the  Interim  were  deposed  or  persecuted, 
dragged  in  chains  to  prison,  or  outlawed.  All  the  cities  felt  how  the  religious  per- 
secution of  the  emperor  and  the  Spanish  soldiery  increased.  The  emperor  now 
demanded  from  the  princes  the  election  of  his  son  Philip  II.,  that  bigoted  Spaniard, 
as  his  successor  in  the  empire.  Two  years  before,  the  estates  of  the  Netherlands  had 
done  homage  to  this  prince.  Ferdinand  consented  that  Philip  should  succeed,  not 
his  father,  but  himself,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  provided  that  at  Philip's  death  the 
imperial  dignity  revert,  not  to  Philip's  son,  but  to  Ferdinand's  son  Maximilian. 

So  unscrupulously  did  the  house  of  Austria  now  treat  the  succession  to  the  imperial 
throne,  as  if  there  existed  not  an  elective  empire  of  the  German  nation  but  as  if  it 
were  in  fact  an  hereditary  empire  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  in  which  election  was 
merely  an  empty  formality.  Ferdinand,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  labored  in  secret 
to  frustrate  his  brother's  scheme  ;  he  assumed  towards  the  Protestants  a  tolerant,  or 
even  in  private  a  favorable  mien  ;  the  emperor,  therefore,  the  more  sought  to  impose 
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his  son  on  the  princes.  There  was  every  prospect  that  Germany  would  be  degraded 
into  a  Spanish  province  and  the  Reformation  forcibly  extirpated.  The  bells  wen; 
cast  which  were  to  ring  heresy  into  its  grave,  its  enemies  said  ;  and  the  emperor 
himself  did  not  conceal  his  hopes  and  joy  that  the  empire  would  again  have  one 
religion  and  one  lord.  The  overthrow  of  the  whole  constitution  of  the  empire  and 
of  the  gospel  was  assumed  by  Charles's  courtiers. 

But  in  the  North  and  East  of  Germany  the  Protestant  cities  Bremen,  Brunswick, 
Hamburg,  with  the  still  outlawed  Magdeburg,  undauntedly  resisted  the  Interim. 
These  noble  cities  were  declared  by  the  emperor  to  be  the  fosterers  and  cherishers 
of  all  religious  and  political  rebellion,  and  were  threatened  with  outlawry  in  its 
extremest  forms.  Even  in  some  of  the  territories  of  the  new  Saxon  Elector  Maurice 
some  cities  and  estates  refused  to  receive  the  Interim.  The  emperor  advised  Maurice 
to  break  down  all  opposition  by  force,  and  especially  by  the  surrender  of  Melancthon. 
Maurice  did  not  follow  this  advice  ;  but  as  Melancthon  had  shown  himself  at  the  diet 
of  Augsburg  weak  in  regard  to  the  "  Augsburg  Confession,"  and  ready  to  surrender 
the  most  important  points  of  the  Reformation  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  unity  in  the 
Church,  so  now  he  lent  himself  to  an  alteration  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  to 
a  composition  of  the  "  Interim  of  Leipzig."  This  Interim  of  Melancthon  left  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  extreme  unction,  fasts,  Corpus  Christi,  and  external  ordinances, 
and  set  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Adiafora,  "things  of  which  the  observance  or  non- 
observance  had  no  influence  on  holiness."  So  low  was  the  cause  of  the  new  faith 
even  in  the  hands  of  its  highest  theological  leader.  As  on  the  former  occasion  the 
sword  of  the  Landgrave  Philip  had  atoned  for  the  weakness  of  Melancthon,  so  now 
his  son-in-law  Maurice  prevented  the  Reformation  from  dying  out,  and  Germany 
from  becoming  Spanish. 

The  Protestant  people  of  Germany  had  long  looked  on  the  Elector  Maurice  with 
abhorrence,  especially  when  the  emperor  gave  and  he  accepted  the  commission  to 
execute  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  the  case  of  Magdeburg.  They  said  the  traitor  to  his 
cousin,  to  his  father-in-law,  to  the  German  cause,  had  become  now  a  denier  of  the 
gospel,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  employed  in  the  destruction  of  Magdeburg.  But 
even  among  German  Catholics  there  arose  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  emperor 
on  account  of  the  arrogance  of  the  hateful  Spaniards,  and  because  he  continued  to 
urge  his  son  Philip  on  the  electors;  the  cold,  dark  nature  of  this  unfeeling,  cruel, 
arrogant  young  despot  disgusted  even  the  Catholic  princes  of  Germany ;  even  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  Spanish,  to  be  under  the  rule  of  Philip.  But  Maurice,  while  the 
whole  Protestant  people  spoke  of  him  with  contempt  and  execration,  had  been  quietly 
working  day  and  night  for  Germany's  imperilled  independence  and  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Protestant  faith. 

The  perfidious  neglect  of  Maurice's  word  solemnly  plighted  for  the  inviolability 
of  his  father-in-law  the  Landgrave  must  have  been  unforgotten  and  unforgiven  by 
such  a  character  as  Maurice  ;  and  when  the  emperor  remained  dumb  to  all  his  repre- 
sentations for  the  release  of  the  prince,  so  perfidiously  arrested  and  so  dishonorably 
185 
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retained,  and  had  even  earned  him  off  from  DonauwO'rth  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
transferring  him  from  one  fortress  to  another  and  keeping  him  in  a  disgraceful  manner, 
in  order  to  break  his  spirit  and  deprive  the  Protestants  of  an  energetic  head — all  this 
was  ground  enough  for  Maurice  to  take  up  a  position  antagonistic  to  the  emperor. 
Moreover,  he  saw  through  the  plans  of  Charles  V.,  "how  he  wished  to  make  Ger- 
many Spanish,  and  while  he  oppressed  the  empire  with  continued  taxation  and  a 
foreign  soldiery,  sought  to  turn  all  waters  into  one  mill."  Maurice  concluded  a  secret 
alliance  with  several  Protestant  princes  of  North  Germany  at  Dresden,  and  as  the 
revenues  of  the  country  were  everywhere  exhausted,  he  formed  an  alliance  with 
France  in  order  to  get  money  for  the  war.  The  advantage  of  freeing  Germany  from 
the  Spanish  yoke  and  liberating  the  Evangelical  Church  appeared  to  him  to  counter- 
balance  the  disgrace  of  a  temporary  alliance  with  foreigners.  As  this  treaty  was 
negotiated  by  Schartlin  of  Bartenbach,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  German  nationality 
was  more  alive  than  in  any  other,  we  may  confidently  believe  that  this  treaty 
secured  the  "  Inviolability  of  Germany "  much  more  firmly  than  if  Maurice  had 
allowed  the  emperor  to  go  on  in  his  course  ;  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which  Maurice 
entertained  for  his  personal  advancement  by  the  emperor  and  for  his  remarkable 
love  for  him,  "  as  if  he  were  his  son,"  could  not  but  be  thrown  into  the  background 
when  he  contemplated  what  the  emperor  had  either  done  or  projected  against  the 
independence  of  Germany  and  the  Evangelical  faith,  and  how  faithless  he  had  been 
towards  the  Landgrave  and  to  himself  who  had  given  his  word  as  a  prince  to  his 
father-in-law  for  his  liberation. 

Maurice,  for  form's  sake,  continued  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  but  protracted  it  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany.  After  signing  the  treaty  with 
France,  he  offered  favorable  conditions  to  the  city  ;  the  city  opened  her  gates,  but 
he  did  not  disband  his  troops,  but  kept  them  under  their  colors,  and  succeeded  till 
the  very  end  in  deceiving  the  emperor  and  his  court  respecting  his  whole  plan  and 
action  as  well  as  respecting  his  secret  armaments.  He  even  pretended  to  commence 
a  journey  to  visit  the  emperor  at  Innspruck,  and  allowed  his  theologians  to  proceed 
to  the  council  of  Trent.  But  he  sent  word  to  them  at  Nuremberg  to  remain  there. 
At  Rothenburg,  Maurice  met  William  of  Hesse  and  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Culm- 
bach.  Maurice  put  himself  in  motion  at  the  head  of  the  three  detachments.  By 
the  1st  of  March,  1552,  the  "Manifesto"  of  the  Saxon  Elector  and  his  allies 
appeared ;  it  flew  through  Germany.  It  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
emperor  to  deliver  the  empire  from  "brutal  hereditary  servitude."  Oppression  of 
the  Evangelical  religion,  treacherous  detention  of  the  Landgrave,  overthrow  of  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  empire,  were  specified  in  it  as  causes  of  the  call  to  arms. 
The  emperor  had  committed  grievous  crimes  against  the  empire,  against  the  terms 
of  his  election,  against  his  oath  as  emperor ;  he  had  not  only  brought  into  Germany 
foreign  troops  who,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  princes,  "had  ruined  the 
country  by  their  brutal  behavior,"  but  he  had,  with  a  view  of  rendering  Germany 
impotent  to  withstand  the  yoke  of  despotism,  burdened  the  estates  of  the  empire  by 
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the  expenses  of  numerous  diets  to  such  an  extent  that  many  were  deterred  from 
attending,  and  compelled  to  leave  the  preparation  of  decrees  to  the  emperor  and  his 
party ;  he  had  sought  to  exhaust  the  Protestant  princes  and  cities  by  unheard  of  exac- 
tions ;  had  preferred  Spanish  to  German  councillors,  although  the  latter  alone  were 
allowed  by  the  constitution  ;  had  confided  the  great  seal  of  the  empire  to  Spanish 
hands,  and  compelled  the  Germans  to  plead  in  the  courts  in  a  foreign  tongue ;  lie 
had,  in  the  case  of  cities  which  possessed  the  right  of  electing  their  own  officers,  not 
only  wantonly  and  violently  imposed  new  burgomasters  and  councillors,  but  had 
appointed  only  Catholics  to  these  places,  in  order  thus  "  to  thoroughly  extirpate 
Lutheranism."  He  had  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  Germany  all  cannon,  in  order 
to  subjugate  more  easily  the  disarmed  nation. 

All  this  had  actually  been  done,  and  the  undaunted  Margrave  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg-Culmbach  told  it  to  the  emperor  to  his  face,  in  the  manifesto  he  issued.  As 
quickly  as  the  manifestoes,  the  united  three  detachments  under  the  command  of  Maurice 
entered  Swabia ;  he  everywhere  as  he  passed  at  once  abolished  the  Interim ;  he  cap- 
tured Augsburg  in  spite  of  its  strong  Spanish  garrison,  and  while  Ulm  alone  resisted, 
he  hurried  into  the  Allgau,  dispersed  the  Imperialist  troops  posted  at  Reiti,  and  forced 
the  Pass  of  Ehrenberg,  which  opened  the  road  to  Innspruck.  He  would  have  captured 
the  emperor,  who  was  lying  there  sick  of  the  gout,  if  a  mutiny  had  not  taken  place  in 
that  part  of  his  army  which  had  stormed  the  pass  and  demanded  extra  pay,  and  thus 
delayed  his  march.  The  emperor  fled  disguised  as  a  woman,  and  his  coachman  gave 
out  he  was  bringing  an  old  lady  from  Wildbad.  The  emperor  wished  to  cross  the 
Ehrwald  to  Hohenschwangau.  On  the  third  day,  at  the  village  of  Lermos,  he  left  his 
carriage  to  get  some  food ;  a  young  girl  exclaimed :  "Ah  !  how  like  the  old  lady  is  to 
the  emperor !  "  She  had  seen  a  likeness  of  Charles  somewhere.  The  emperor  was 
alarmed,  turned  back  to  Innspruck,  and  fled  thence  in  the  night,  amid  pouring  rain  and 
raging  storm,  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  order  to  reach  Villach  in  Carinthia,  by  the 
valley  of  the  Puster.  The  emperor,  on  account  of  his  gout,  was  carried  in  a  litter ; 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  court,  wTas  on  horseback,  others  on  foot  j  attendants 
with  lanterns  lighted  preceded  them. 

The  mighty  Charles,  who  had  trampled  Germany  under-foot,  had  to  fly  day  and 
night  over  rough,  impracticable  mountain  paths,  tormented  by  the  pangs  of  gout,  in 
constant  fear  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  Maurice,  outwitted  by  the  favorite  whom  he 
had  instructed  in  his  new  principles  of  statecraft,  and  the  labor  of  his  life  in  ruins 
behind  him.  The  late  elector  John  Frederick  had  been  released  the  evening  before, 
and  he  jestingly  said,  "  I  do  not  want  to  run  away  from  the  court,  but  the  court  is 
running  away  from  me."  He  accompanied  the  fugitive  emperor,  a  living  witness  of 
the  retributive  justice  of  God.  The  emperor's  saying  was  verified:  "So  low  can 
God  bring  princes."  The  members  of  the  Council  of  Trent  fled  when  Maurice 
occupied  Innspruck.  The  prelates  believed  his  march  was  directed  against  the 
Council.  Maurice  abandoned  to  his  troops  the  property  of  the  emperor;  the  prop- 
erty of  King  Ferdinand  and  of  the  citizens  he  preserved  inviolate. 
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Although  the  danger  which  threatened  the  Evangelical  religion  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Germany  lav  visible  to  every  eye,  Melancthon  was  so  weak  as  to  use  every 
efforl  by  oral  and  written  representations  to  check  the  enterprise  of  Maurice.  He 
tuM  him  Q0l  t0  break  fche  peace,  hut  to  leave  everything  to  God.  The  lamentable 
weakness  and  timidity  of  Melancthon  would  have  blighted  the  growth  of- the  Reforma- 
tion |>v  surrendering  the  "Confession"  at  Augsburg,  if  the  Landgrave  had  not  been 


more  courageous  and  sagacious  ;  ami  tl.e  deliverance  of  Germany  in  religious,  political, 
and  civil  freedom  would  have  been  rendered  impossible  by  Melancthon's  weakness,  if 
the  Elector  Maurice  had  been  a  slave  to  the  Church  in  place  of  being  more  sagacious 
and  courageous  than  Melancthon,  and  with  a  truer  trust  in  God.     By  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  resolute  Maurice,  the  emperor's  conceit  was  lowered  j  by  this  one  blow 
he  was  compelled,  through  the  mediation  of  Ferdinand,  to  conclude  a  peace  which 
was  to  endure,  even  if  the  religious  question  was  not  decided  at  the  approaching  diet. 
King  Ferdinand  met,  at  Passau,  Maurice  and  the  other  five  electors,  the  Dukes  of 
Jiilich.  of  Pomerania,  and  of  Wurtemberg,  Duke  Albert  V.  of  Bavaria,  Duke  Henry 
of  Brunswick  and  other  Catholic  princes.     On  the  6th  of  June,  15-52,  the  Treaty  of 
Passau  was  signed.     These  princes,  spiritual  and  temporal,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
at  this  assembly  saw  that  peace  was  indispensably  necessary  for  Germany;  that,  if  there 
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were  not  made  a  peace  which  pleased  both  parties,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  pro- 
tected each  against  the  other,  a  war  was  inevitable — a  war  inconceivably  lengthy, 
most  ruinous  for  Germany  within,  most  dangerous  as  regards  foreign  nations.  No 
doubt  at  this  assembly  of  the  princes  the  wish  for  peace  in  the  Catholic  princes  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  for  the  moment  the  victory  and  attitude  of  the  young 
elector  of  Saxony  placed  the  Catholic  party  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
Protestant,  and  also  because  the  Catholic  princes  comprehended  the  danger  which 
threatened  them  from  the  emperor,  who  wished  to  make  Germany  a  province  of  Spain, 
and  himself  an  absolute  autocrat  in  the  empire. 

At  this  assembly  of  the  princes  at  Passau,  the  question  was  raised  whether  a 
peaceable  and  secure  state  of  affairs  in  Germany  witli  respect  to  the  point  of  religion 
was  possible  without  any  supremacy  of  the  Pope  or  of  a  Council.  The  question  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative.  King  Ferdinand  was  at  heart  an  opponent  of  Protestantism, 
but  he  now  favored  it  to  weaken  his  brother  and  to  secure  to  himself  the  succession  to 
the  throne  in  spite  of  Charles's  plans  and  intrigues.  This  treaty  of  Passau  granted 
to  all  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  complete  liberty  of  conscience,  estab- 
lished their  equality  with  the  Catholics  before  the  law,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
next  diet,  and  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty.  The  sentence  of  outlawry  was  taken 
off  Schartlin  and  others ;  all  exiles,  including  Protestant  preachers,  were  allowed  to 
return.  The  two  chiefs  of  the  Schmalkaldian  league  were  free.  The  treaty  guaran- 
teed to  all  ranks  security  against  oppression.  The  assembled  princes  under  the  lead 
of  Maurice  drew  up  this  treaty  ;  King  Ferdinand  added  his  signature ;  it  was  then  laid 
before  the  emperor.  As  soon  as  Charles  heard  of  the  sentiments  of  the  princes  and 
what  they  desired,  he  commenced  at  Villach,  whei-e  he  remained  after  his  flight,  prepa- 
rations for  a  last  attempt  to  save  himself  from  accepting  articles  that  humiliated  his 
pride  and  kicked  away  the  dreams  of  his  bigoted  policy.  The  reinforcements  ordered 
from  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  the  foreign  mercenaries  from  all  quarters,  mustered  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Maurice  flew  to  his  camp,  which  had  prudently  been  advanced 
to  Mergentheim,  in  order  to  surprise  Frankfort  and  the  troops  assembled  there,  while 
Ferdinand  hurried  to  Villach  to  make  the  emperor  understand  how  things  were. 
Charles  V.,  on  this  information,  acquiesced  in  the  treaty  of  Passau,  and  confirmed  it. 
As  the  Interim  was  solemnly  abolished,  the  German  empire  could  breathe  again ;  the 
Spaniards  and  their  policy  gave  way. 

How  terribly  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  was  broken  in  body  and  mind  by  his 
disgraceful  treatment  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Netherlands  is  shown  by  his  abstaining 
henceforth  from  all  public  affairs.  In  his  struggle  against  the  emperor  and  the  Spanish 
yoke,  Maurice  had  received  a  subsidy  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  month  from 
the  king  of  France.  In  return  he  had  promised — always  reserving  the  rights  of  the 
empire — to  allow  the  French  king  to  occupy  the  imperial  cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun 
and  Cambray  as  vicar  of  the  empire.  This  French  occupation  compelled  a  great 
part  of  the  imperial  forces  to  be  retained  in  the  Low  Countries.  Now,  when  the 
peace  was  concluded,  the  emperor  formed  the  resolve  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
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Lorraine.  The  most  of  the  princes  took  service  with  him.  His  son  Philip  sent  him 
one  million  of  ducats  which  he  had  collected  for  him  in  Spain.  Maurice,  as  he  prom- 
ised to  lvinu-  Ferdinand,  set  out  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Passau,  to  help 
him  against  the  Turks.  lint  as  their  forces  were  sadly  inferior,  nothing  was  done  in 
Hungary.  The  main  army  of  the  empire,  increased  by  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  ducats, 
was  marching  against  France;  but  instead  of  advancing  into  the  interior  of  France, 
the  emperor  was  induced  to  sit  down  before  Metz  and  form  the  siege  of  that  town. 
The  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg  had  made,  on  his  own  account,  a  foray  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men  into  the  Rhenish  bishoprics,  and  the  emperor  followed  him 
and  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  laid  siege  to  Metz,  although  the  king  of  France  was  quite 
unprepared  to  meet  the  imperial  army  in  the  field,  as  it  wTas  late  in  the  autumn 
when  Charles  entered  France.  Sickness  in  his  army  compelled  the  emperor  to  raise 
the  siege  in  January,  1553,  to  return  to  Germany,  and  permit  Metz  to  be  lost  to  the 
empire.  This  result  diminished  the  emperor's  prestige  in  all  quarters.  In  his  weak- 
ness he  made  a  second  attempt  to  persuade  the  electors  to  elect  his  son  Philip  of  Spain 
king  of  the  Germans.  To  oppose  this  persistent  craze  of  the  emperor,  not  only  the 
Protestant  but  the  Catholic  princes  formed  at  Wimpfen  a  defensive  alliance  in  case  the 
emperor  attempted  to  cany  this  fixed  idea  into  execution  by  violence  or  corruption. 

Albert  of  Brandenburg,  returning  from  his  foray  against  the  bishoprics  of  Lorraine 
and  France,  continued  his  predatory  warfare  against  the  bishoprics  of  Franconia.  The 
emperor  had  not  rewarded  him  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  at  Metz.  He  now 
took  his  reward  from  the  Franconian  sees,  and  the  emperor  sanctioned  it.  Albert 
conquered  Bamberg,  levied  contributions  in  Nuremberg  and  Wiirzburg  on  town,  castle 
and  convent.  He  took  the  city  of  Schweinfurt  and  made  it  subject  to  himself.  This 
conduct  of  the  Margrave,  reminding  one  of  the  ancient  rule  of  force,  and  the  sanction 
given  to  it  by  the  emperor,  excited  other  and  smaller  nobles  to  imitate  such  an  exam- 
ple, and  there  reigned  such  a  state  of  wild  disorder  in  Germany  that  the  diet  which 
was  announced  to  be  held  at  Passau  to  settle  the  religious  question  was  postponed 
because  a  portion  of  tin;  princes  had  a  suspicion  that  the  emperor  was  covertly  encour- 
aging the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The  excellent  Duke  Christopher  of  Wurtemberg 
in  consequence  formed  an  association  in  1553  with  several  princes,  he  himself,  for  the 
sake  of  secrecy,  playing  the  part  of  secretary ;  but  the  energetic  Maurice,  who,  per- 
haps with  justice,  saw  in  the  behavior  of  the  emperor  to  the  Margrave  a  secret  alliance 
and  danger  to  himself,  united  with  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  Henry  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick to  make  an  end  of  the  emperor's  designs  on  him,  if  any  was  meditated,  and  of 
the  wild  turbulence  of  Albert. 

Albert  was  busy  levying  contributions  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  just  about  to  march 
through  the  territory  of  Magdeburg  in  order  to  invade  the  hereditary  domains  of 
Maurice.  But  he  found  his  road  barred  by  Maurice  and  sixteen  thousand  men,  and 
was  forced  to  a  battle  at  Sievershausen  on  the  9th  of  July,  1553.  Maurice  was  vic- 
torious, but  he,  as  brave  as  a  soldier  as  he  was  talented  as  a  general,  received  in  the 
turmoil  of  a  charge  of  cavalry  a  musket-shot  of  which  he  died  in  two  days.     Whether 
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the  elector  thought  of  becoming  emperor,  who  can  tell?  He  was  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  left  only  one  daughter.  His  brother  Augustus,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Electoral  Saxony,  ceded  the  territories  of 
Meissen  in  Thuringia  and  Franconia  to  the  old  ex-elector  John  Frederick.  But  eight 
days  thereafter,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1553,  this  steadfast  Protestant  died  recommend- 
ing concord.  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  the  ally  of  Maurice,  continued  the  war 
against  the  Margrave  Albert,  pursued  him  into  his  own  domains,  conquered  Bay- 
reuth  and  Hof ;  not  till  this  took  place  did  the  imperial  chamber  lay  Albert  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  confirmed  the  sentence,  Duke  Henry  executed 
it.  The  Margrave,  outlawed  and  fugitive,  crossed  the  Rhine  into  France,  but  two 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Germany  and  died  at  Pforzheim  in  his  thirty-fifth  year. 

The  courtiers  all  expected  that  the  death  of  the  Elector 
Maurice  would  bring  some  joy  to  the  joyless  emperor. 
But  when  the  tidings  were  brought,  Charles  broke  out 
wTith  the  pathetic  verse  of  Scripture,  "  O  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son !  " 

Despondency  at  his  unsuccessful  plans  fell  heavier 
and  heavier  on  the  emperor.  He  had  failed  in  humbling 
the  arrogance  of  France ;  failed  in  defeating  the  danger- 
ous enemy  of  the  faith  and  the  Hapsburg  house,  the 
Turks;  failed  in  limiting  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and 
restoring  the  empire  to  the  old  predominance  it  once 
held  in  the  world;  failed  in  placing  the  Spanish  line  of 
the  Hapsburg  family,  in  the  person  of  his  son  Philip,  on 
the  throne   of   Germany;    failed  in  much  beside.      But 

deeply  as  these  failures  grieved  him,  they  were  nothing  compared  to  the  failure  in 
one  point  for  which  he  had  striven  during  his  whole  reign  by  every  means,  even 
means  most  profligate  in  a  moral  or  religious  aspect ;  this  was  the  hopeless  task  of  the 
annihilation  of  Protestantism  and  the  restoration  of  one  politico-religious  church 
which  should  embrace  the  whole  Western  world — of  that  Roman  Catholic  church 
which  in  his  eyes  was  the  only  giver  of  salvation.  He  could  not  but  see  that  Catho- 
lics and  Evangelicals,  even  his  brother  Ferdinand,  had  been  brought  by  the  painful 
school  of  the  late  religious  war  to  the  conviction  that  Germany  would  be  powerless 
abroad  and  unhappy  at  home  as  long  as  peace  and  concord  were  absent,  and  that  there 
was  no  other  way  of  restoring  them  than  that  of  mutual  religious  toleration.  Charles  V. 
stands  out  as  a  striking  example  in  history,  how  dark  is  the  end  of  statesmen  whose 
career  is  not  illuminated  by  Holy  Scripture,  who  when  their  selfish  unchristian  schemes 
fail,  have  the  bitter  feeling  that  they  have  been  not  merely  impotent,  but  ridiculous  in 
their  prolonged  struggle  against  the  laws  of  God  and  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Charles  was  now  sitting  shipwrecked  on  the  shore.  His  pride  could  not  endure  pub- 
licly to  recognize,  sanction  and  confirm  that  Lutheranism  which  his  chief  hope  was  to 
extirpate.     He  retired  and  left  the  guidance  of  the  great  diet  of  the  empire  which 
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had  been  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  of  Passau,  to  his  brother  King  Ferdinand.  This 
diet  was  held  at  AugBDurg,  ami  there,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1555,  religious  peace 
was  established. 

This  Peace  of  Augsburg  laid  down:  The  rights  of  all  estates  of  the  empire  were 
to  remain,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  or  the  Catholic  Church; 
the  imperial  tribunal  was  to  be  occupied  by  assessors  taken  in  equal  proportions 
from  the  old  and  new  faith  ;  the  oath  "  By  God  and  the  Saints  "  was  no  longer  to  be 
demanded,  bul  "By  God  and  the  Gospel"  substituted  for  those  words;  all  members- 
of  the  estates  of  the  empire  were  to  have  the  right  to  reform  in  their  dominions; 
Done  were  to  be  oppressed,  injured  or  outlawed  on  account  of  their  faith,  the  religious 
usages  or  ordinances,  which  they  had  instituted  or  should  thereafter  institute. 

Freedom  of  conscience  was  thus  guaranteed  in  due  form  of  law,  but  only  for 
estates  of  the  empire.  For  all  mediate  estates  and  for  all  subjects  nothing  was  guar- 
anteed but  the  righl  of  withdrawal  to  some  other  district  if  they  believed  themselves 
oppressed  on  account  of  their  religion.  Hence  religious  liberty  did  not  exist  for  all, 
but  only  for  the  estates  of  the  empire.  All  who  were  not  immediate,  remained 
dependent  on  the  sovereign  of  the  country  in  point  of  religion.  The  immediate  lords 
had  the  prerogative  of  being  lords  of  the  religion  of  their  countries  (cujus  regio,  ejus 
religio),  and  of  compelling,  if  they  chose,  their  subjects  to  change  their  religion  or  to 
depart  elsewhere.  In  some  of  the  provincial  estates  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  refused  religious  liberty,  King  Ferdinand  gave  a  promise  "to  see  that  those 
provincial  estates  which  had  already  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession  should  not  be 
oppressed  on  that  account."  This  Peace  of  Augsburg  also  recognized  the  possessions 
of  each  church  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Passau.  In  whatever 
hands,  spiritual  or  temporal,  church  property  was  at  that  time,  in  them  it  was  to 
remain. 

Romish  cunning  inserted  a  "  reservation  " — the  Reservatum  Ecclesiastkum — in  the 
Peace.  The  Catholics  demanded  that  any  clerical  estate  of  the  empire  which  adopted 
the  Augsburg  Confession  should  remain  indeed  unpunished,  but  should  ipso  facto 
forfeit  dignity  and  estate.  After  a  long  controversy  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  parties,  the  protocols  of  the  Peace  stated  that  they  could  not  agree  on  this 
point.  But  in  spite  of  the  non-assent  of  the  Evangelical  estates  King  Ferdinand, 
"  by  virtue  of  the  plenary  power  of  the  emperor,"  which  Charles  V.  assumed  in  this 
matter,  proclaimed  the  "ecclesiastical  reservation"  as  a  law  of  the  empire.  Arch- 
bishops and  bishops  could  no  longer  become  temporal  princes  by  joining  the  reformers. 
Had  this  "  reservation  "  not  existed,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  would 
have  become  Evangelical  in  a  couple  of  years.  Had  it  not  existed,  a  crowd  of  clergy- 
men of  all  ranks  would  have  embraced  the  Evangelical  confession.  The  Roman 
Church  had  before  its  eyes  the  new  dukedom  of  Prussia ;  and  the  example  of  the 
elector  of  Cologne  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  were  not  forgotten,  nor  were  the 
thousands  of  parish  priests  who  embraced  the  new  creed,  took  over  with  them  their 
flocks,  and  retained  possession  of  their  parishes.     By  this  "  ecclesiastical  reservation  n 
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the  most  influential  estates  of  the  empire  and  the  prelates  were  kept  steady  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  reservation  involved  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Germany.  This  reservation  was  the  seed  which  grew  into  that 
crop  of  blood,  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

Another  stipulation  devised  by  Romish  craft  and  allowed  by  Lutheran  selfishness 
and  narrow-mindedness,  was  that  all  the  liberties  and  rights  granted  to  the  Protestants 
by  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  were  to  be  valid  for  those  only  who  accepted  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg,  not  for  members  of  other  Reformed  churches.  The  Lutheran 
divines  had  long  been  as  bitter  against  the  Zwinglians  and  Calvinists  as  they  were 
against  the  Catholics. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  blemishes,  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  which  gave  to  the 
Lutheran  Protestants  perfect  religious  liberty  of  conscience  and  complete  civil  equality 
with  the  Catholics,  was  an  immense  advance,  which  found  its  conclusion  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.  Perfect  love  indeed  did  not  appear  in  the  world  even  after  the  horrors 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  universal  toleration  is  the  product  of  our  days.  The 
first  step  was  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg.  There  the  idea  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, coupled  with  perfect  civil  equality,  was  admitted  into  the  political  system  of 
a  nation. 

In  those  states  which  had  already  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  previous 
supremacy  of  the  Catholic  bishops  was  acknowledged  as  abolished.  The  episcopal 
authority  in  such  districts  was  by  the  force  of  circumstances  transferred  to  the  tem- 
poral sovereign.  It  was  in  violent  contrast  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Protestantism 
that  a  temporal  prince  should  have  such  power;  for  the  Protestant  idea  was  "  that 
none,  but  God  alone,  ought  to  rule  over  the  soul."  At  the  same  time  a  great  part  of 
the  power  of  the  abolished  clergy  and  much  of  the  property  of  the  Church  passed  to 
the  Protestant  governments,  and  officers  entirely  dependent  on  the  prince  stepped 
into  the  places  of  the  old  independent  Roman  Catholic  Church  dignitaries ;  thus  the 
temporal  princes  received  a  considerable  accession  of  power.  The  abolition  of  so 
many  spiritual  lordships  took  away  from  the  nobility  a  strong  support.  The  lay 
princes  employed  the  Reformation  for  their  own  advantage  in  every  way ;  and  under 
the  pressure  of  "this  new  sort  of  bishops"  the  Universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Jena 
declared  "  that  Christ  had  not  freed  his  people  from  Papal  slavery  to  make  it  the  slave 
of  the  politicians."  The  Evangelical  communities  in  the  territories  of  each  sovereign 
or  city  formed  a  provincial  church.  The  "  General  Evangelical  Church  "  existed  but 
in  idea ;  the  various  provincial  churches  did  not  form  a  union,  much  less  a  unity. 

This  course  of  events  in  Germany  convinced  Charles  the  Fifth  that  the  annihilation 
of  Protestantism,  that  is,  the  main  idea  of  the  "  throne-and-altar-absolutist,"  could  not 
be  effected.  In  October,  1555,  he  gave  the  Netherlands  to  his  son  Philip,  whom  he 
ought  to  have  seen  to  be  unsuited  for  Germany,  and  who,  as  he  himself  said,  could 
not  speak  French  well,  much  less  High  or  Low  German.  In  January,  1556,  Charles 
ceded  to  him  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Naples.  On  the  7th  of  September,  1556, 
Charles  announced  to  the  estates  of  the  empire  his  resignation  of  the  German  crown. 
186 
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Once  more  he  made  the  foolish  attempt  to  impose  Philip  on  Germany.  A  year  and  a 
half  passed  in  the  fruitless  endeavor,  and  on  the  25th  of  February,  15-58,  at  an  assem- 
bly of  the  electors  at  Frankfort,  the  formal  transfer  of  the  imperial  dignity  to 
Ferdinand  took  place  by  election. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  L556  Charles  V.  had  gone  back  to  Spain  and  taken  up 
his  abode  in  a  small  residence  near  the  Hieronymite  convent  of  St.  Juste,  near  Pla- 
centia,  in  Estremadura.  Pursued  by  bitter  recollections,  the  "Furies"  of  classic 
heathendom,  a  victim  to  the  avenging  justice  of  God,  he  lived  here  for  two  years, 
devoted  to  severe  bodily  discipline,  sunk  in  bigotry,  but  a  play-actor  to  the  end.  So 
♦Muled  he  on  the  21st  of  September,  1558;  in  spite  of  his  great  gifts,  a  man  without 
understanding  of  his  time  and  its  necessities,  and  in  the  most  important  turning-point 
of  the  world's  history,  the  greatest  sinner  against  the  nations  confided  to  his  care — 
most  against  the  Germans,  less  against  the  Spaniards  and  Italians. 

If  the  Reformation  had  been  thoroughly  carried  out  everywhere,  it  would  have 
given  to  Germany,  one  and  independent  of  Rome,  exceeding  power,  and  have  restored 
the  old  splendor  of  the  throne.  The  policy  of  Charles,  the  nurseling  of  the  Domini- 
cans, which  aimed  in  the  decisive  years  only  at  the  absolutism  of  the  imperial  throne, 
the  glorification  or  deification  of  his  own  imperial  "I,"  brought  his  kingdoms  into  a 
groove  by  which,  out  of  Germany,  the  progress  of  mankind  was  checked,  and  in  Ger- 
many two  religious  camps,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  formed,  a  division  which 
completed  the  ruin  of  Germany's  political  power  abroad. 

The  emperor  Ferdinand  swore  in  his  coronation-oath  "  ever  to  rule  with  the  will 
and  advice  of  the  princes  and  estates."  In  this  he  showed  that  he  perceived  that 
Germany  desired  to  be  ruled  with  circumspection.  After  he  became  emperor  he 
exhibited  a  more  moderate  temper  towards  the  Protestants,  and  persevered  in  his 
efforts  to  preserve  the  Religious  Peace.  Germany  was  externally  at  peace.  When  the 
peace  was  broken  in  Protestant  states,  the  Protestants  themselves,  that  is,  a  part  of 
their  divines,  were  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  These  were  "  frantic  "  Lutherans. 
The  theologian  Flacius,  at  Jena,  openly  attacked  Melancthon  as  a  "  traitor  to  the 
church,"  on  account  of  his  strivings  for  peace.  The  religious  controversies  in  the 
bosom  of  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  been  since  Luther's  death 
inflamed  to  madness  by  a  strict  Lutheran  party,  by  slaves  of  the  letter,  who  raged  not 
only  against  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  reformations,  but  against  Melancthon  and 
those  who  sympathized  with  him.  The  theological  pugilists  disgraced  Protestantism, 
and  aroused  such  a  spirit  of  persecution  that  Melancthon  died  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1560,  "  weary  and  full  of  anxiety  of  soul  about  the  future  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  German  nation."  His  followers,  "  Lutheran  "  preachers  and  professors,  were  per- 
secuted, banished,  imprisoned  on  account  of  suspicion  of  being  inclined  to  the 
"  Reformed"  as  distinguished  from  "  Evangelical"  views  ;  prayers  for  the  u  extirpation 
of  heresy  "  were  offered  in  the  churches  of  Saxony,  and  a  medal  struck  "  to  commem- 
orate the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  Devil  and  Reason,"  that  is,  over  Melancthon  and 
his  moderate  party.     The  letter  alone  and  the  forms  of  the  schools  were  looked  to  as 
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the  only  means  of  salvation.  Pulpit  and  pamphlet  denounced  the  excommunication 
of  Lutherans  by  Lutherans  ;  each  parson  and  professor  held  himself  to  be  a  divinely 
inspired  watchman  of  Zion  who  had  to  watch  over  purity  of  doctrine.  This  rage 
of  persecution  displayed  itself  most  clearly  when  the  Lutheran  clergy  in  Graz  excom- 
municated for  heresy  the  noblest  and  greatest  spirit  of  the  day,  the  pious  Kepler. 

Kepler,  born  at  Weil  die  Stadt,  in  modern  Wurtemberg,  then  an  imperial  city,  but 
educated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Maulbronn,  and  in  Tubingen,  had  discovered 
and  unriddled  the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  which  men  had  been  in  vain  seeking  for 
centuries,  and  he  had  thus  displayed  the  mighty  works  of  God  in  the  harmonies  of 
the  universe.  This  great  genius,  who  declared  that  he  held  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Lutheran  divines  at  Graz,  where  he  was  a  teacher  of 
mathematics,  because  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  "presence  of  Christ's 
body,"  and  to  the  condemnation  of  the  "  Reformed  Churches "  as  heretical.  The 
divines  of  Tubingen  descended  so  low  as  to  expel  him  "from  the  flock  of  the  Lord  as 
an  unsound  sheep."  In  Wurtemberg  they  even  accused  Kepler's  mother  of  witch- 
craft; she  was  thrown  into  prison  and  placed  in  fetters.  Her  son  had  to  hurry  from 
Austria  to  defend  his  mother  and  save  her  from  the  stake.  The  universal  prevalence 
of  "trials  for  witchcraft"  in  Protestant  districts,  with  their  chambers  of  torture  and 
burnings  at  the  stake,  marked  the  new  priestcraft  of  Lutheran  Protestantism  in  its 
debasement  into  a  dogmatizing  church.  This  quickly  degenerating  Protestant  Church 
comprised  a  mass  of  separate  churches,  because  the  vanity  and  selfishness  of  the  court 
clergy  at  every  court,  and  the  professors  of  every  university,  would  have  a  church  of 
their  own.  In  the  place  of  a  faith,  living  and  acting  in  love,  the  theological  prize- 
fighters despotically  established  collections  of  Articles  of  Religion,  a  system  of  ortho- 
doxy making  barren  the  soul,  and  ending  in  dogmatic  quarrels  and  charges  of  heresy. 
In  such  accusations  of  heresy  the  Lutheran  divines  of  the  new  religion  at  this  period 
far  outstripped  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  style  of  Lutherans  publicly  preached  not 
the  Christian  life  of  love,  but  a  life  of  hate  against  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
their  brethren  in  Christ,  and  who  held  the  same  gospel.  Eveiy  misfortune  to  the 
"Reformed"  churches  caused  a  malevolent  joy  in  the  Lutheran  camp,  and  every  com- 
mon measure  against  the  common  enemy  was  rejected  by  the  Lutheran  clergy  from 
hatred  to  the  "Reformed."  Everything  was  desecrated  by  these  dogmatizers,  pulpit 
and  chair,  castle  and  hut,  head  and  heart.  Protestantism,  by  its  internal  dissensions, 
by  its 'increasing  discord  and  disintegration,  presented  a  spectacle  full  of  pleasure  to 
its  adversaries  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  beheld  the  great  sins  which  Protestant- 
ism committed  against  itself;  and  God  too  saw  these  sins  and  visited  with  affliction 
what  had  become  so  corrupt.  He  permitted  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  to  commence 
the  execution  of  their  plans  to  destroy  the  Protestant  Church. 

The  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  had  long  been  convinced  that  some  change  was  required 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  he  wrote  to  his  ambassador  in  Trent,  "  If  a  reform  of 
the  Church  did  not  proceed  from  the  Church  herself,  he  would  undertake  the  charge 
of  it  in  Germany."     He  never  ceased  to  offer  his  mediation  between  the  two  religious 
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parties.  He  thought,  and  thought  justly,  that  a  compromise  was  possible  in  Germany; 
Day,  as  in  this  last  portion  of  his  Life  ho  had  good  intentions  towards  the  people,  he 
believed  in  the  necessity  and  the  possibility  of  a  general  reformation  of  Western 
Christendom,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Roman  See  in  this  view.  Ferdi- 
nand had  bom  changed  by  many  things;  by  years,  and  the  experiences  of  these  years, 
tlir  devotion  of  his  two  beloved  sisters  to  the  new  religion,  the  influence  of  Duke 
Christopher  of  Wurteinburg,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  court  in  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Ferdinand's  son  Maximilian,  and  who  was  profoundly  instructed  in  the  new 
faith,  the  failure  of  all  the  exertions  of  his  brother  Charles  to  resist  the  Reformation, 
by  the  spirits  of  those  martyrs  whom  he,  incited  by  a  fanatical  priesthood,  had  so 
cruelly  persecuted  during  his  early  years,  and  made  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their 
blood,  and  by  remorse  for  all  his  sins  against  the  heralds  of  the  truth  and  their 
adherents  and  disciples.  The  change  which  gradually  took  place  in  the  head  and  heart 
of  Ferdinand  had  not  extended  to  those  who  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair.  Ferdinand  I.,  to 
improve  the  moral  state  of  the  old  Church,  insisted  most  strongly  on  the  abolition  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  this  the  Pope  declared  the  most  indispensable  prop  of  the 
Papacy.  As  thus  his  proposals  came  to  naught,  he  attempted  to  introduce  the  pro- 
posed reformation  into  his  hereditary  domains ;  but  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  be 
the  Reformer  of  these  provinces,  death  removed  him  from  the  world  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1564. 

It  seemed  as  if  fate  was  determined  to  give  him  a  proof  in  his  domestic  as  well  as 
in  his  political  circle,  that  the  New  Age,  the  age  of  the  bourgeoisie,  was  beginning  to 
assert  its  rights.  Bitter  as  it  was  to  his  proud  Castilian  blood,  he  had  to  accept  a 
daughter-in-law  from  the  ranks  of  the  citizens.  In  the  days  when,  after  the  collapse 
of  the  Schmalkaldian  League,  the  house  of  Hapsburg  felt  itself  at  the  climax  of  its 
power,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  as  Ferdinand  then  was 
styled,  saw  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1547,  Philippina,  the  daughter  of  the  merchant 
Francis  Welser,  of  Augsburg,  and  secretly  married  her.  The  displeasure  of  his  father 
banished  him  from  his  sight  for  eight  years.  One  day,  when  Ferdinand  had  become 
emperor,  a  young  lady  presented  to  him  a  petition.  The  emperor  was  surprised  and 
charmed  by  the  extraordinary  grace  and  beauty  of  the  petitioner,  looked  at  her  peti- 
tion, and  saw  from  its  contents  that  the  petitioner  was  Philippina.  He  forgave  her  and 
his  son,  and  declared  their  children  legitimate.  Yet  they  were  not  called  Archdukes 
of  A i ist  ria,  but  only  Margraves  of  Burgan.  The  emperor  saw  in  the  domestic  happiness 
of  his  son  that  the  world  must  get  rid  of  its  prejudices  if  it  would  be  happy.  Such 
happiness  had  not  come  to  him,  the  Archduke,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  the  Emperor. 

As  regards  his  oldest  son  and  successor,  Maximilian  II.,  there  was  little  happiness, 
either  to  the  father  or  the  son ;  at  least,  love  and  confidence  did  not  prevail  between 
them.  There  was  too  much  of  the  Spaniard  in  Ferdinand,  and  Maximilian  was  out 
and  out  German.  Growing  up  in  the  great  movement  of  the  time,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.  was  warmly  devoted  to  the  new  ideas.  He  hated  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Papacy.     In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  was  threatened  with  poison.     He  remained  in 
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the  middle  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  really  above  both.  When,  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  he  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  he  wrote  to  the  Landgrave 
William  of  Hesse  that  "his  promises  would  be  not  Spanish,  but  good  round  German 
words  and  works."  In  both  a  national  and  religious  sense,  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Second  Maximilian  is  represented  in  favorable  colors  in  the  correspondence  which  he 
held  with  his  confidential  friend  Duke  Christopher  of  Wurtemberg,  and  which  is  an 
enduring  trophy  for  both  the  friends.  The  period  when  Maximilian  II.  mounted  the 
imperial  throne  was  the  weary  time  just  depicted.  He  favored  the  Reformation  in  his 
Austrian  dominions  ;  at  the  very  time  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  of  Charles 
V.,  had  commenced  the  bloodiest  persecution  against  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
Netherlands,  deaf  to  the  warnings  of  the  emperor  that  by  such  a  course  Philip  would 
lose  the  fair  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries ;  at  the  very  time  when  the  French  court, 
ruled  and  led  by  Jesuits,  put  into  execution  the  long-prepared  conspiracy  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  satiated  itself  with  the  blood  of  the  Reformed  party.  Two  years 
before  this  Parisian  carnival  of  blood,  Maximilian  had  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  Charles  IX.  of  France.  He  himself  had  given  free  exercise  of  their  religion  to  its 
Austrian  subjects.  How  deeply  must  he  have  been  afflicted  by  the  deeds  of  his  sons- 
in-law — for  Philip  too  had  married  one  of  his  daughters.  When  he  heard  the  news  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew  he  wrote :  "  To  think  that  my  daughter's  husband  should  have 
been  induced  to  commit  such  a  massacre !  The  fools  ought  long  ago  to  have  seen 
that  nothing  could  be  done  by  tyrannical  headings  and  burnings.  Spain  and  France 
will  have  to  answer  to  God,  the  just  Judge." 

The  judgment  of  the  God  of  Justice,  with  its  penalties,  fell  upon  Spain  and  France, 
and  with  effects  lasting  till  to-day,  terribly  and  clearly  as  on  no  other  nations  in  the 
world,  just  as  the  genuine  Christian  emperor  had  foretold. 

He  never  ceased  to  call  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  gentleness  and  toleration. 
It  was  toleration  by  which  alone  he  hoped  for  union,  and  which  he  thought  indispen- 
sable for  all  Christian  nations.  "I  have  no  power,"  said  the  emperor,  "over 
consciences,  and  may  constrain  no  man's  faith."  The  princes  unanimously  elected 
the  son  of  Maximilian  as  King  of  the  Romans,  and  Max  received  another  gratification: 
he  was  elected  king  by  the  gallant  nation  of  the  Poles.  Thus  the  house  of  Austria 
was  again  powerfully  strengthened.  Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Germany,  united 
under  one  ruler,  formed  a  power  which  could  meet  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  Turks 
and  the  Russians  were  pressing  forward.  The  Turkish  wars  more  than  anything  else 
prevented  Max  from  cariying  out  his  long-cherished  plan  and  giving  a  constitution  to 
the  empire  and  church  of  the  Germans.  He  who  towered  high  above  the  Papal 
party  and  the  miserable  controversies  of  Protestant  divines,  and  whose  clear  mind  saw 
what  the  times  required,  would  have  had  every  qualification  for  such  a  task.  But  in 
the  midst  of  his  great  projects,  Maximilian  II.  died,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1576;  as  emperor,  honest,  mild  and  wise,  and  elevated  above  all 
religious  controversies  to  a  degree  that  no  prince  has  ever  reached. 

He  had  always  been  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  Catholic  party.     On  the  4th  of 
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December,  156-3,  the  Council  of  Trent  came  to  an  end.  During  eighteen  years, 
with  many  interruptions,  it  had  held  twenty-five  sessions.  Marvellous  reformatory 
Bentimenta  were  uttered  in  this  assemblage,  but  they  were  never  carried  out.  Yet  the 
final  result  was  that  the  court  of  Rome  saw  itself  compelled  by  the  power  of  the 
council  and  the  light  which,  by  means  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  and  under  its 
influence  l>v  means  of  the  debates  at  Trent,  was  diffused  over  Christendom,  to  make  a 
reform  in  doctrine,  order  and  discipline,  and  confirm  all  the  resolutions  of  the  council, 
although  many  of  them  pleased  it  little,  and  some  were  abhorrent  to  it.  The  Papal 
party  had  managed  to  leave  many  of  the  decrees  in  veiy  indefinite  terms,  and  the 
Pope  expressly  reserved  the  "interpretation"  of*  these  decrees.  Nay,  the  Jesuits  had 
succeeded  in  inserting  a  clause  in  the  last  sitting  of  the  council,  stipulating  that  "the 
plenary  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See  was  to  be  preserved  in  all  respects."  By  this 
the  Papal  court  won  all  that  had  been  in  jeopardy,  won  at  all  events  a  theory,  to  put 
in  practice  at  a  more  favorable  season.  The  Council  of  Trent  showed  that  in  the 
midst  of  Catholic  Christendom  there  existed  a  rich  treasure  of  liberal  religious  forces ; 
but  in  Italy,  and  especially  at  Rome,  men  would  not  go  below  the  surface,  and  hencer 
as  the  Papal  party  was  victorious  in  the  Council,  the  reforms  of  Trent  were  reforms  in 
the  body,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Church 
were  somewhat  purified  by  the  Council,  but  how  little  approach  was  made  to  the 
morality  taught  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  to  every  decree 
respecting  Christian  faith,  doctrine,  or  life,  an  anathema  was  annexed ;  that  is,  a  curse 
on  all  who  swerved  from  the  rule  laid  down  in  faith,  doctrine,  or  life.  The  Jesuits  who 
annexed  this  unchristian  commination  of  all  dissenters,  intended  thereby  to  make  the 
difference  between  the  Evangelical  and  Roman  Churches  into  a  division  as  great  as 
that  between  heaven  and  hell,  and  to  keep  the  cleft  always  open. 

The  German  archbishops  and  bishops  did  not  put  in  force  all  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  they  never  became  laws  of  the  empire.  Neither  Ferdinand  I. 
nor  Maximilian  II.  established  them  by  law.  Even  out  of  Germany  only  few  states 
unconditionally  accepted  the  Tridentine  reforms.  A  separation  thus  arose  in  Cathol- 
icism which  became  distinguished  into  Roman  and  non-Roman  Catholicism.  The 
latter  separated  the  Papal  authority  from  the  Catholic  religion,  and  agreed  in  essen- 
tials with  all  Christian  teachings.  Yet  the  decrees  of  the  Council,  when  confirmed  by 
the  Pope,  prevailed  in  course  of  time,  and  soon  men  held  nothing  as  orthodox  and 
Catholic  but  what  was  agreeable  to  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  Trent.  In  Rome, 
where  irreligion  was  a  habit,  although  some  Popes  brought  true  piety  to  the  throne, 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  respecting  Catholic  tradition,  Catholic  faith,  Catholic  order 
in  the  Church,  were  used  and  misused  for  selfish  ends.  From  the  new  system  the 
Papacy  created  a  new  discipline  of  the  forces  of  the  Church,  and  a  new  guard  of  the 
faith  offered  its  services,  a  guard  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before,  with  new  arms, 
new  drill,  new  organization  ;  with  new  discipline,  tactics  and  strategy. 

This  guard  was  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  which  had  already  been  active  at  the  courts 
of  princes  and  in  the  council. 
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The  substance  of  what  we  call  Jesuitism  had  existed  under  other  names  aud  in 
other  forms  long  before  the  Society  of  Jesus  became  an  order.  But  in  this  society 
these  old  principles  first  found  extensive  development — completion.  Ignatius  Loyola 7 
a  Spaniard  from  the  Basque  mountains,  narrow  in  mind  but  iron  in  will,  founded  the 
new  order  in  1534,  and  gave  it  a  military  discipline.  His  first  design  was  to  proceed 
with  his  order  to  Jerusalem  and  convert  the  Saracens.  At  Rome  the  Papal  See 
appointed  the  West  as  the  battle-ground  for  him  and  his  society.  The  general  of  the 
order  had  to  reside  at  Rome.  But  the  order  did  not  become  a  factor  in  universal  his- 
tory till  the  rule  of  its  second  general,  Lainez,  who  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Loyola 
in  1556.  The  order  at  Loyola's  death  had  only  a  thousand  members ;  before  the  cen- 
tury closed  it  numbered  ten  thousand.  The  Papal  See  commissioned  the  Jesuits  to 
lead  the  counter-reformation,  and  to  bring  back  both  Evangelists  and  Reformed  to  the 
Papal  Church  ;  in  other  words,  to  kill  the  Protestant  spirit,  freedom  of  thought.  The 
internal  decay  of  Protestantism  seemed  to  facilitate  the  victory  of  the  counter- 
reformation.  The  Protestant  divines  were  leading  the  people  astray  in  the  barren 
wilderness  of  the  "  Theology  of  the  Letter,"  and  making  Protestantism  dry,  dreary r 
tasteless,  hostile  to  free  learning,  without  heart,  without  spirit,  without  soul ;  and 
with  such  adversaries  the  accomplished  men  of  the  world — for  such  were  the  monks  of 
this  new  religious  order — had  an  easy  task. 

Whether  caused  by  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Catholic  orders  or  by  the  fears  of 
Jesuit  intrigues  entertained  by  the  princes,  the  Jesuits,  persecuted  and  banished  from 
other  states,  threw  themselves  in  a  body  on  the  German  empire  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolf,  the  son  of  the  liberal-minded  Maximilian  II.  Maximilian,  otherwise 
so  gentle,  had  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  Jesuits.  When  he  had  heard  that  his  son, 
incited  by  the  Jesuits,  intended  to  surprise  an  Evangelical  community  at  Vienna,  he 
had  forced  him  to  keep  the  peace.  But  Rudolf,  when  he  became  emperor,  surrounded 
by  secret  Jesuits  who  had  been  his  teachers  and  advisers,  became  the  humblest  slave 
of  the  order  and  let  it  do  what  it  would.  Rudolf  had  been  sent  by  his  father  for  the 
interests  of  his  own  house  to  the  Spanish  court ;  a  terrible  punishment  now  followed 
this  self-seeking.  Rudolf  confirmed  liberty  of  conscience  only  to  the  nobles,  not  to 
the  citizens  or  peasants.  He  forbade  the  two  latter  classes  to  visit  the  Evangelical 
churches,  he  closed  their  schools,  ordered  them  to  frequent  Catholic  churches,  threat- 
ened disobedience  with  banishment,  and  even  in  the  case  of  nobles  he  dismissed  from 
his  court  charges  all  who  were  not  strict  papists.  The  people  of  Vienna  and  Austria 
hated  him  for  these  orders.  He  transferred  his  court  to  Prague,  and  made  his  brother 
Ernest  exercise  extreme  severity  toward  the  Austrians  in  these  matters  of  conscience. 
While  this  took  place  in  Austria,  the  bloodiest  persecution  was  raging  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands. 

The  sanguinary  executions  for  religion  and  the  exhausting  taxation  which  Spanish 
absolutism  imposed  on  the  Low  Countries  finally  drove  the  whole  country  into  revolt, 
and  after  a  heroic,  lengthy,  bloody  war  the  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  gained 
its  freedom.    This  nation  of  merchants  and  artisans  had  been  transformed  into  a  nation 
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of  heroes.  In  the  Netherlands  religious  interests  and  material  interests  had  first  been 
able  to  reach  the  hand  to  each  other;  they  were  indissolubly  united  in  the  breast 
of  every  genuine  Netherlander.  In  the  next  place,  the  armed  struggle  between  Spanish 
absolutism  and  civil  liberty,  between  Jesuitism  and  the  Inquisition  on  one  side  and 
Protestantism  on  the  other,  lasted  so  long  that  the  traders  and  artificers,  the  working 
men  and  country  people,  learned  the  art  of  war  and  ended  the  war  as  conquerors,  as 
will  always  be  the  case  when  the  cause  of  freedom  has  sufficient  means  and  time. 

In  imitation  of  Philip  in  the  Netherlands,  his  brother-in-law  Rudolf  sought  to  crush 
in  Germany  the  new  ideas  and  the  new  religion,  the  old  liberties  and  the  old  consti- 
tutional forms.  Without  any  judicial  investigation  he  threatened  free  cities  with 
"execution."  Aix  la  Chapelle  expelled  his  troops.  Gebhard,  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
married  a  Countess  von  Mansfeld  and  went  over  to  Protestantism  without  resigning 
his  spiritual  electorate.  The  bishop  of  Ratzeburg,  the  administrator  of  the  archdio- 
cese  of  Magdeburg,  and  other  bishops,  were  also  living  in  matrimony.  Excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope,  deposed  by  the  emperor,  Gebhard  maintained  his  cause  with  arms 
and  lived  in  this  free  city  of  the  empire  for  sixteen  years  as  a  Protestant  prelate. 

The  Protestants  supported  him  badly;  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  at  bitter 
feud  with  each  other,  and  weakened  themselves  in  the  struggle.  Louder  and  louder 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  echoed  the  contradictory  clamors  of  quarrelsome  divines  of 
all  shades,  from  the  Catholic  as  well  as  from  the  Protestant  camps.  It  was  a  croaking 
of  ravens,  and  a  great  field  of  the  dead  was  not  far  off. 

The  Protestants  could  not  be  induced  to  approximate,  much  less  unite,  even  when 
greater  dangers  than  what  already  existed  were  threatening  them.  Ferdinand,  the 
emperor's  cousin,  the  duke  of  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  called  himself  a  "son  of 
the  Jesuits,"  and  the  Emperor  Rudolf  himself,  on  a  return  journey  from  Rome,  vowed 
to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  "  his  Generalissima,"  to  extirpate  heretics  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  In  his  hereditary  estates  he  ordered  all  who  were  not  papists  to  leave  the  terri- 
tory. Soon  afterwards  he  pulled  down  the  Evangelical  churches,  and  dispersed  the 
citizens  by  arms.  He  intended  soon  to  begin  the  same  proceedings  in  Hungary  and 
Bohemia ;  but  in  Hungary  the  nation  rose  in  defence  of  its  liberty  and  faith-.  The 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  that  the  Hungarian  malcontents  were  progressing  victo- 
riously produced — what  there  had  been  symptoms  of  before — insanity.  The  members 
of  the  house  of  Austria  assembled,  and  declared  "  The  Emperor  Rudolf  can  be  no 
longer  head  of  the  house,  because  unfortunately  it  is  too  plain  that  his  Roman  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  their  brother  and  cousin,  from  dangerous  accessions  of  melancholy  showing 
themselves  at  various  times,  was  not  competent  or  fit  to  govern  the  kingdoms."  The 
Archduke  Matthias  was  elected  head  of  the  Austrian  house.  He  collected  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  made  known  that  he  would  depose  the  emperor  from  the 
government  of  his  hereditary  domains.  Rudolf's  Jesuitical  flatterers  had  named  him 
the  "  Bohemian  Solomon."  He  now  in  terror,  without  drawing  sword,  ceded .  Hun- 
gary and  Austria  to  Matthias,  and  gave  him  also  the  government  of  Moravia.  Matthias 
guaranteed  religious  liberty  to  the  Austriaus.     Rudolf  did  the  same  to  the  Bohemians 
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and  Silesians  by  the  "Letters  of  Majesty."  Rudolf,  to  escape  deposition  by  Matthias, 
abdicated  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  The  German  princes  were  about  to  dep6se  him 
from  the  imperial  dignity  when  death  saved  him  from  this  disgrace  by  removing  him 
from  the  world,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1612. 

His  brother  Matthias  promised  to  the  electors  to  rule  like  his  father  Maximilian. 
He  was  elected  and  crowned  on  the  13th  and  24th  of  June,  1612.  Extreme  peril  had 
in  1608  induced  a  number  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  estates  of  the  empire  to  form 
an  evangelical  alliance  under  the  name  of  the  Union,  for  the  object  of  mutual  defence 
and  to  urge  their  complaints  against  the  lamentable  misgovernment  of  Rudolf.  There- 
upon, by  the  suggestion  of  the  Jesuits  under  the  leadership  of  Duke  Max  of  Bavaria, 
a  Catholic  alliance  was  formed  in  1609,  under  the  name  of  the  Holy  League,  with 
the  purpose  "  of  seeing  that  the  old,  true  religion,  which  alone  could  save,  was  not 
extirpated."  Thus  the  Union  and  the  League,  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  asso- 
ciations, stood  face  to  face.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Palsgrave  Frederick  IV.,  the 
Union  first  took  active  steps  in  the  disputed  inheritance  of  Jiilich.  The  Emperor 
Rudolf  had  named  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Styria  as  sequestrator  of  the  territories 
of  the  deceased  childless  Duke  John  William  of  Jiilich,  Cleve  and  Berg,  and  had 
allowed  him  to  take  armed  possession  of  the  city  of  Jiilich. 

The  Elector  Palatine  would  not  have  any  Hapsburger  settled  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
His  private  interests  and  zeal  for  the  Evangelical  faith  worked  together.  By  his  advice 
the  Union  formed  an  alliance  with  France.  The  king  of  France  at  that  time  was 
Henry  IV.,  a  prince  liberal-minded,  Protestant  at  heart,  and  only  externally  a  Catholic 
•on  account  of  the  crown  of  France.  This  great  statesman  had  already  been  laboring 
to  break  the  power  of  Austria  in  Europe,  and  to  give  Germany  another  form.  This 
alliance  with  the  Union  was  very  welcome  to  the  French  king.  The  French  laid 
siege  to  Jiilich,  the  Union  levied  contributions  on  the  sees  in  Franconia  and  on  the 
Rhine.  Henry  IV.  was  about  to  set  out  with  a  great  army  for  the  Rhine  to  break  the 
power  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  Austria  in  Europe,  and — such  was  his  grand  scheme — to 
form  a  great  Christian  confederation  of  the  princes  and  nations  of  Europe,  on  the  basis 
of  free  thought;  to  open  a  road  for  light  in  the  darkness,  for  spiritual  liberation  of  the 
peoples  from  spiritual  slavery,  and  to  establish  in  Christendom  a  world  freed  from 
priestcraft  and  aristocracy,  from  absolutism  and  despotism.  This  scheme  of  the 
sagacious  Henry  IV.  and  the  negotiations  with  the  German  princes  are  indisputable. 
The  dagger  of  the  assassin  Ravaillac,  a  Jesuit,  who  murdered  Henry  in  Paris,  changed 
the  position.  The  lawful  heirs  drove  the  Imperialists  out  of  Jiilich  ;  and  as  soon  after 
the  murder  of  Henry  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  IV.  also  died,  the  Union  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  League  on  the  29th  of  October,  1610. 

During  these  party  struggles  Matthias  kept  himself  aloof.  When  he  became 
emperor,  after  his  first  display  of  energy  there  was  a  great  falling  off.  He  amused 
himself  with  the  fair  sex  to  such  an  extent  that  his  marriage  was  unfruitful.  The 
weaker  he  became,  the  more  room  was  given  to  the  Jesuits  at  the  court,  in  his  hered- 
itary domains  and  in  the  empire.  The  Jesuits  induced  him  to  adopt  as  his  son  his 
187 
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cousin  of  thf  Styrian  line.     This  cousin  was  the  same  Ferdinand  who  called  himself 
a  "  Son  of  ilic  Jesuits." 

The  originally  ooble  disposition  of  the  prince  had  been  systematically  perverted  by 
the  Jesuits  who  had  him  from  childhood  in  their  hands.  They  distorted  his  charac- 
ter till  it  became  fatal  not  only  to  Germany,  hut  to  Europe.  The  biography  of  this 
Ferdinand  published  by  the. Jesuit  Father  Lamormaine  tells  of  various  heavenly  visions 
which  Ferdinand  was  privileged  to  see.  In  Carinthia,  Carniola  and  Styria,  his  hered- 
itary states,  Ferdinand  had  violently  abolished  Protestantism,  although  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  three  provinces  professed  that  religion.  All  who  would 
not  return  to  the  Catholic  faith  were  expelled.  Yet  the  Jesuits  had  to  work  hard 
to  gain  a  majority  for  Ferdinand  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  These  two  nations  elected 
him  king.  lie  swore  before  his  coronation  "to  confirm  all  political  and  religious 
liberties  and  rights,  and  to  interfere  in  nothing  during  the  lifetime  of  Matthias." 

Si  nee  the  Letters  of  Majesty  had  been  issued,  three-quarters  of  Bohemia  had  become 
Evangelical.  Scarcely  was  Ferdinand  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  before  the  Jesuits 
displayed  the  hopes  they  had  formed.  Severe  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  followed 
one  after  another.  The  most  intrepid  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Bohemians,  Count 
Matthias  von  Thuru,  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  of  Burggrave,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
had  the  custody  of  the  insignia  and  muniments  of  the  crown,  and  removed  from  all 
his  positions  in  court  or  state.  The  Jesuits  overflowed  Prague  and  Bohemia.  They 
had  stamped  deep  into  the  soul  of  the  young  Ferdinand  the  Jesuitical  maxim,  "The 
soul's  salvation  before  all  things,"  and  that  a  sovereign  must  not  tolerate  more  than 
one  Church  in  his  territories.  With  this  maxim  in  his  heart,  and  believing  the  other 
doctrine  that  love  to  the  misguided'  suggested  the  use  of  the  most  severe  measures  as 
the  most  kind,  he  reformed  in  the  Jesuit  sense  his  Austrian  domains  by  a  counter- 
reformation.  That  this  disciple  of  the  Jesuits  had  by  nature  an  amiable  disposition  is 
seen  by  his  expression,  which  gleams  like  a  sunbeam  through  the  dark  clouds  of  his 
career:  "If  I  knew  that  my  death  could  bring  the  erring  ones  into  the  right  way,  I 
would  gladly  lay  down  my  life."  The  Jesuits  led  him  on  to  provoke  the  Protestants 
and  cause  an  insurrection,  in  order  that  after  its  suppression  he  might  punish  them  by 
deprivation  of  their  liberties  and  property.  In  virtue  of  the  Letters  of  Majesty,  the 
Protestant  communities  had  built  churches  at  Braunau  and  Klostergrab.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Prague  pulled  down  the  building  at  Klostergrab,  the  abbot  of  Braunau  closed 
the  one  there.  Count  Thurn  declared  this  a  violation  of  the  Letters  of  Majesty.  The 
•Jesuits  replied,  "A  new  king,  new  laws."  The  Jesuits  of  the  court  had  inserted 
among  the  statholders  in  Bohemia  two  who  were  especially  hated  by  the  Protestants, 
Counts  Martinitz  and  Slawata.  These  men  had  forcibly  driven  their  subjects  to  mass. 
When  the  Protestant  estates  of  Bohemia  brought  to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna 
complaints  of  the  religious  persecutions  and  demanded  relief  from  King  Matthias,  the 
dominant  party  answered  in  his  stead  with  a  strong  refusal,  and  a  command  to  dissolve 
at  once  their  assembly  at  Prague.  The  movement  spread.  The  statholders  at  Prague 
demanded  a  second  rescript  from  the  imperial  court.     One  came,  couched  in  mild 
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terms.  It  was  too  late.  Delegates  from  the  Protestant  estates  of  Bohemia  appeared 
at  the  Chancery  at  Prague  on  the  23d  of  May,  1018,  in  arms.  Martinitz  and  Slawata 
were  denounced  to  the  Protestants  as  the  authors  of  the  first  royal  rescript,  denounced 
not  by  a  Protestant.  The  armed 
delegates  required  a  definite  answer 
whether  they  had  drawn  up  the 
first  rescript.  The  Bohemians,  they 
said,  would  no  longer  submit  to  be 
treated  as  slaves.  The  dispute  waxed 
warm.  The  count  of  Thurn  and  two 
other  delegates  declared  loudly  that 
for  their  own  security  they  must  rid 
themselves  of  such  foes  by  force; 
then  another  delegate  called  out, 
"  Throw  them  out  of  the  window, 
according  to  the  old  custom  of  Bo- 
hemia." Some  of  the  delegates  hur- 
riedly dragged  the  other  two  ministers 
present,  the  Burggrave  of  Sternberg 
and  Dippold  von  Lobkowitz,  into  a 
neighboring  room,  while  Martinitz 
and  Slawata  were  thrown  from  the 
castle  window  into  the  dry  castle 
ditch,  twenty-eight  feet  below.  Their 
hated  private  secretary,  Fabricius, 
was  thrown  out  after  them.  Slawata 
hurt  his  head  against  the  sill  of  a 
window ;  the  two  others  were  unin- 
jured. They  fell  on  a  heap  of  waste 
paper,  sweepings,  and  horsedung. 
The  secretary,  Fabricius,  fled  to  the 
emperor  at  Vienna.  Martinitz,  in 
disguise,  reached  Ratisbon.    Slawata, 

with  the  privity  of  Count  Thurn,  was  tended  in  the  house  of  Countess  Lobkowitz  till 
his  wound  healed,  and- he  received  his  liberty  on  an  undertaking  to  leave  the  country 
and  not  to  seek  for  revenge. 

It  was  a  rude  act  of  momentaiy  excitement.  If  the  death  of  the  ministers  had 
been  intended,  the  armed  Protestants  had  the  necessary  weapons  in  their  hands.  "To 
throw  out  of  the  council  chamber,"  "to  fling  from  the  windows  of  the  chancery," 
were  common  expressions  not  only  in  Bohemia,  but  all  through  Germany,  and  were 
customary  during  revolts,  as  the  documents  of  the  Peasant  War  prove.  Sometimes 
they  were  merely  figurative  terms,  implying  a  dismissal  unaccompanied  by  violence ; 
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sometimes  an  act  of  violence  committed  without  any  regard  whether  the  victims  lost 
their  lives,  escaped  with  the  breaking  of  ;i  rib  or  two,  or  with  other  injuries,  or  got 
off  unharmed.  As  no  one  after  the  throwing  out  of  Slawata,  Martinitz,  and  the 
secretary,  Fabricius,  took  any  more  thought  of  them,  or  sought  to  kill  them,  it  is 
evidenl  that  Count  Thurn  and  his  party  did  not  design  to  destroy  the  ministers,  but 
to  give  a  terrible  example  to  the  enemies  of  the  political  and  religious  freedom  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  the  evil  counsellors  and  exciters  of  the  Emperor  Matthias  and  of 
King  Ferdinand. 

Alter  this  act  of  violence  the  Protestant  estates  went  farther.  They  defended 
themselves  in  a  public  manifesto  to  the  emperor  and  all  princes  and  peoples.  They 
stated  they  had  no  desire  to  revolt  from  the  emperor,  only  to  free  themselves  from  the 
succession  of  Ferdinand,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  trouble  were  Jesuits.  They 
assumed  the  administration  and  revenues  of  the  crown  in  Bohemia,  banished  all  the 
Jesuits,  distrained  their  property,  collected  an  army,  and  called  on  the  Protestants  of 
Silesia,  Moravia,  Lusatia,  Austria,  and  Hungary  to  stand  by  them.  Many  Catholics 
approved  of  these  measures,  partly  from  fear  for  themselves,  partly  for  the  defence  of 
the  national  liberty  and  rights,  since  it  was  clear  that  Jesuitism  wished  to  introduce 
into  Bohemia  monarchical  despotism,  as  it  had  in  France  and  Spain,  and  lately  in  the 
Austrian  domains. 

The  Emperor  Matthias  had  among  his  ministers  a  clear-seeing  counsellor  who  was 
an  opponent  of  the  Jesuits.  This  was  Cardinal  Clesel,  at  this  period  his  most  confi- 
dential adviser.  Matthias  feared  the  defection  of  all  his  hereditary  states,  followed  the 
lead  of  Clesel,  and  issued  a  patent  which  the  cardinal  drew  up,  by  which  assurances 
were  given  to  the  Bohemians  that  he  would  abide  by  the  Letters  of  Majesty,  and  that 
he  had  never  intended  anything  against  their  liberties.  Upon  this  the  Jesuits  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  Ferdinand,  who  went  in  their  leading-strings,  surprised  Clesel 
by  night,  carried  him  off  to  the  Tyrol,  and  when  they  had  him  in  strict  custody  there, 
they  declared  to  the  emperor  that  they  had,  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  ambassadors, 
resolved  to  prevent  "the  man  who  abused  his  confidence"  from  doing  any  harm. 
The  Emperor  Matthias  was  lying  sick  in  bed  when  this  report  came.  He  blushed 
with  shame  and  anger,  and  hid  his  face  in  the  bedclothes.  His  wife,  who  was  stand- 
ing by  his  bed,  cried  :   "  I  see  that  my  husband  lives  too  long  for  you." 

Matters  thus  stood  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  when  the  Jesuits  crowned  the  reaction 
they  had  so  long  planned  and  prepared  with  that  war  which  is  called  the  Thirty 
Years  War.  They  held  the  predominant  power  at  the  court ;  their  pupil  Ferdinand 
was  docile ;  they  had  always  told  him  that  Luther's  reformation  was  a  disease,  a  pos- 
session by  the  devil.  They  who  by  cruel  imprisonment  had  compelled  the  great 
( ialileo  to  renounce  the  truth  he  had  discovered,  the  movement  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun,  wished  now  to  compel  the  German  nation  to  renounce  the  gospel.  '  They  per- 
suaded the  young  Ferdinand  that  he  was  called  to  put  down  Protestantism  everywhere, 
and  the  Bohemian  disturbances  which  they  had  purposely  provoked  was  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  so  doing,  offered  by  the  "Mother  of  God."     They  forced  the  deserted 
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Emperor  Matthias  to  recall  his  patent  and  to  attack  the  "rebels."  In  the  August  of 
the  same  year,  161S,  imperial  troops  in  two  columns  entered  Bohemia  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Netherlander,  the  Count  of  Bouquoi.  Next  in  command  was  the  Count 
de  Dampierre.  The  Jesuits  trusted  no  Austrian  noble  against  Bohemia.  The  army 
was  preceded  by  a  decree  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  sharply  ordering  the  Protestant 
estates  to  dissolve  their  army  and  resign  the  government.  The  Jesuit  party,  now 
alone  dominant  at  the  court,  began  in  arrogance  and  triumphant  joy  the  war  against 
civil  as  well  as  religious  freedom,  the  terrible  religious  war  in  which  all  Europe  soon 
took  a  share ;  which  caused  in  Germany  the  destruction  of  a  rich  development  of 
education,  prosperity  and  power ;  which  interrupted  the  victory  of  the  gospel ;  which 
brought  upon  Germany  nameless  misery  and  infinite  desolation,  and  the  fall  of  the 
nation  from  its'  high  position  in  Europe. 

But  the  "untrained  rabble  of  rebels,"  as  the  Jesuits  called  them,  persisted  in  then- 
revolt,  and  Count  Thurn  drove  the  exultation  out  of  the  imperialists.  He  defeated 
them  twice  in  succession  at  Czaslau  and  Lemnicq.  Soon  afterwards  three  thousand 
Silesians  and  Lusatians  under  the  Margrave  John  of  Jagerndorf  joined  the  Bohemians. 
Count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  a  brave  adventurer  who  had  served  various  causes,  brought 
four  thousand  men.  He  at  once  strengthened  himself  by  recruiting  new  men.  He 
took  by  storm  Pilsen,  and  so  alarmed  the  Emperor  Matthias  that  he  commenced  treat- 
ing for  peace.  The  negotiations  began  at  Eger,  but  before  any  result  was  reached 
Matthias  died  of  a  stroke,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1619. 

Ferdinand  hastened  to  take  possession  of  his  hereditary  domains,  and  published  a 
manifesto  to  the  Bohemians  confirming  their  privileges.  In  true  Jesuit  fashion  this 
patent  was  addressed  not  to  the  existing  but  to  the  previous  government  of  Bohemia. 
This  clumsy  device  was  easily  seen  through.  The  Bohemian  government  on  this 
account  alone  paid  no  respect  to  the  decree  of  their  elected  king,  Ferdinand,  who  had 
sworn  to  preserve  their  religious  liberties  in  particular,  and  all  their  other  liberties 
and  rights,  and  "  to  interfere  in  nothing  during  the  life  of  Matthias,"  and  who  had  so 
kept  his  oath  that  he  and  his  Jesuits  had  made  a  palace  revolution,  had  imprisoned 
the  Emperor  Matthias's  most  trusty  counsellor,  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole  gov- 
ernment of  all  the  provinces,  and  begun  to  treat  Bohemia  in  the  spirit  of  Jesuitical 
absolutism,  in  contempt  of  all  her  rights. 

All  the  crowns  which  Matthias  had  borne  were  in  question.  Austria  would  not  do 
homag6  till  he  disbanded  his  soldiery  and  redressed  their  grievances.  Bethlem  Gabor, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  was  about  to  invade  Hungary.  Count  Thurn  was  on  the 
march  for  Vienna,  where  Ferdinand  remained  in  the  castle,  although  the  Protestant 
party  were  the  strongest.  In  place  of  capturing  Vienna  by  a  coup  de  main,  Count 
Thurn  negotiated  with  the  Austrian  estates  to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause 
with  Bohemia.  Only  the  Protestant  party  did  so.  A  delegation  of  sixteen  Austrian 
barons  forced  their  way  into  Ferdinand's  chamber,  demanded  from  him  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  liberties,  and  his  written  declaration  that  he  approved  of  their  accession 
to  the  Bohemian  league.     Ferdinand  hesitated ;  he  wished  to  speak.     Then  one  of  the 
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barons.  Darned  Thomradl,  held  him  by  a  button  of  his  vest  and  cried:  "Ferdinand, 
wilt  Bign  or  no?"  The  conversation  is  spun  out.  Trumpets  sound  from  the  castle 
yard  Ix-low.  Surprise,  fright,  strange  rumors  passing  from  lip  to  lip,  make  the  barons 
vanish,  one  after  another.  Ferdinand  is  delivered.  Five  hundred  of  Dampierre's 
cuirassiers  summoned  from  the  Austrian  camp  by  the  Jesuits  had  been  admitted  into 
the  city  by  the  unguarded  Fishergate,  and  entered  the  castle. 

('.unit  Tlnirn,  supported  by  Bethlem  <i;ibor,  now  began  the  regular  siege  of  Vienna. 
Tlir  halls  from  T hum's  camp  fell  into  the  castle.  But  intelligence  now  came  that 
Bouquoi  and  Dampierre  had  defeated  the  Bohemian  generals  Mausfeld  and  Hohenlohe 
at  Budweiss.  The  Catholic  party  in  Vienna  and  the  students  took  up  arms  for  Ferdi- 
nand. The  Protestant  party  %  to  Thurn's  camp.  Thurn  raises  the  siege  in  order  to 
protect  Prague  against  the  advance  of  the  imperialist  army,  and  he  fortunately 
defeated  it  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia. 

Ferdinand,  freed  from  his  straits,  hurried  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  was 
elected  emperor  bv  a  majority  of  the  princes,  and  crowned  on  the  9th  of  September. 
Many  negotiations  had  been  held  with  the  electors  respecting  this  election.  The 
Jesuits  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  court  preachers,  the  ministers,  the  privy  council- 
lors of  three  Protestant  electors.  These  men  induced  their  electors  to  elect  Ferdinand 
emperor  on  the  28th  of  August,  1619.  The  Bohemians,  in  an  assembly  of  the  states 
at  Prague  on  the  18th  of  August,  declared  Ferdinand,  as  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
Evangelical  religion,  and  as  a  slave  of  Spain  and  the  Jesuits,  to  have  forfeited  the 
throne  of  Bohemia.  In  concert  with  the  Silesians,  Moravians,  and  Lusatians,  they, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  the  day  before  Ferdinand  w^as  elected  emperor,  elected  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  Union,  the  Elector  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  as  king  of 
Bohemia. 

A  portion  of  the  assembly  wushed  to  elect  no  king,  but  to  make  Bohemia  a 
republic,  like  Holland  and  Switzerland.  But  this  proposal  was  in  a  minority.  The 
Bohemians  had  never  surrendered  their  right  of  election.  The  confirmation  of  their 
religious  liberties  was  the  main  condition  under  which  they  had  done  homage  to  Fer- 
dinand II.  He  had,  as  far  as  he  could,  undermined  their  liberty,  broken  the  condition 
of  homage,  and  the  terms  on  which  he  wras  elected.  The  Bohemians  therefore  recov- 
ered their  right  of  election.  But  the  Elector  Palatine  whom  they  elected  was  only 
twenty-three  years  old.  His  mother  cautioned  him  about  accepting  the  crown  which 
the  Bohemians  offered.  "The  political  war,"  she  said,  "will  soon  change  into  a 
religious  war."  He  himself  felt  despondent;  but  his  young  wTife,  the  daughter  of 
King  James  I.  of  England,  said  to  him:  "I  w^ould  rather  eat  dry  bread  at  a  royal 
table  than  revel  in  luxuries  at  the  board  of  an  elector."  His  chaplain,  Scultetus,  who 
knew  that  the  electress  wras  mistress  of  the  court,  made  the  acceptance  of  the 
Bohemian  crown  a  matter  of  conscience. 

He  accepted  the  crown;  but  the  Evangelical  Union  could  not  be  brought  to  regard 
the  defence  of  Bohemian  and  German  religious  liberty  as  one  and  the  same  cause. 
Seduced  by  his  bribed  chaplain,  Hoe  von  Honnegg,  and  beguiled  by  the  emperor's 
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offer  of  the  possession  of  the  two  Lusatias,  the  Elector  John  George  of  Saxony  formed 
the  belief  that  more  danger  was  threatened  by  the  unquiet  spirit  of  the  "  Reformed  " 
Protestants  than  by  the  Papists.  He  first  induced  the  Upper  Saxon  estates  to  be 
neutral,  and  then  united  with  the  Jesuit  party,  to  fight  for  the  Catholics  against  the 
Protestants.  The  Catholic  League  placed  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  Spain 
twenty  thousand  under  Spinola,  the  Pope  gave  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and 
promised  twice  as  much  during  the  course  of  the  war.  The  Evangelical  Union,  in 
place  of  supporting  its  Bohemian  co-religionists,  without  courage  and  character, 
ridiculously  concluded  peace  with  the  Catholic  League.  The  Union  not  only  excluded 
Bohemia  and  the  Netherlands  from  this  peace,  but  the  princes  of  the  Union  granted 
to  the  League  and  the  imperial  troops  of  all  kinds  free  passage  through  their  territories 
for  an  attack  and  surprise  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith.  If  the  people  had  not  to  pay 
for  such  sins  of  princes,  we  might  say  that  such  proceedings  deserved  nothing  else 
than  to  be  trodden  down,  as  indeed  they  were. 

Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  a  politic  and  energetic,  zealously  Catholic  prince,  the 
head  of  the  League,  having  his  rear  secured  by  this  treason  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  invaded  Upper  Austria  and  subdued  it  more  by  kindness  than 
force.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  spoke  of  disarming  the  people,  abolishing  religious 
liberty,  executing  the  leaders.  But  the  duke  boldly  told  him  that  would  not  do. 
Maximilian  and  Bouquoi  now  marched  to  Prague,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Evangel- 
ical Elector  of  Saxony  invaded  Evangelical  Lusatia  with  fifteen  thousand  men. 
Frederick,  the  king  elect  of  Bohemia,  might  have  been  able  to  maintain  himself  had 
he  not  been  too  young  and  incapable.  Instead  of  collecting  the  forces  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  taking  the  field,  he  had  been  destroying  images  in  Bohemia.  In 
Prague  he  had  at  first  taken  the  cathedral  from  the  Catholics  and  purified  it  for  Cal- 
vinism ;  that  is,  all  religious  figures  were  not  only  removed,  but  broken  up  or  burnt 
without  any  regard  to  their  artistic  value.  The  crucifix,  a  glorious  work  of  art,  was 
shattered  to  pieces  amidst  scorn  and  mockery.  Against  the  Lutherans,  who  formed 
the  majority  of  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  he  allowed  his  chaplain,  Scultetus,  to 
declaim  violently.  A  royal  decree  made  a  beginning  to  abolish  the  Lutheran  worship  ; 
no  bells  were  to  be  rung  for  divine  service;  the  altars  were  changed  for  simple  wooden 
tables ;  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  for  the  communion  were  replaced  by  wooden 
ones;  in  the  Calvinistic  worship  even  the  solemnities  with  which  the  Calvinistic  sym- 
pathizers among  the  Bohemian  Utraquists  commenced  the  exercise  of  their  devotions, 
were  suspended.  King  Frederick  determined  to  make  everything  in  Bohemia  purely 
Calvinistic. 

Yet  at  his  coronation  he  had  sworn  to  allow  the  free  practice  of  their  religion  to 
all  the  three  recognized  confessions ;  without  this,  the  slightest  glimmer  of  political 
wisdom  would  have  suggested  that  he  ought  to  spare,  or  rather  conciliate,  the 
Lutherans  and  Catholics.  Great  as  was  the  error  in  these  ecclesiastical  measures  of 
the  court,  the  mistakes  in  military  matters  were  still  greater.  The  queen  passionate, 
vain,  incapable  of  political  combinations,  induced  the  king  to  degrade  the  counts  of 
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Thiirn  and  Mansfeld,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  heads  of  the  Bohemian  movement, 
,iih1  to  give  the  command  of  the  Bohemian  army  to  two  German  favorites,  to  the 
Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  ao  adventurer  at  the  kings  court,  who  had  been  his  polit- 
ical orach'  in  the  Palatinate,  and  to  the  Count  of  Hohenlohe. 

This  was  not  the  way  to  gain  the  nobles  or  people  of  Bohemia.  When  the  decision 
of  the  war  came  into  the  battle-field,  scarce  eight  Bohemian  grandees  appeared.  True 
t«»  the  cause,  the  deposed  ( 'ount  Thurn  stood  by  the  army  with  his  counsel  and  energy. 
The  two  armies  were  opposite  each  other  at  Pilsen.  Before  the  imperialists  com- 
pleted their  march  to  Prague  the  Bohemian  army,  by  a  skillful  advance,  established 
itself  on  the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague.     There  were  twenty  thousand  Bohemians 

against  thirty  thousand  imperialists.  It  was  the  8th  of 
November,  1G20.  Bouquoi  would  not  attack  the  excel- 
lent position  of  the  Bohemians.  Duke  Maximilian  and 
his  general,  Tilly,  insisted  on  the  attack.  They  were 
beaten  back  by  the  Bohemians.  The  Bavarians  re-formed. 
The  son  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  who  had  advanced  too 
far  in  the  pursuit,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  his 
troop  of  horse  driven  back.  Then  the  Hungarian  cav- 
alry in  the  Bohemian  second  line,  who,  six  thousand 
strong,  were  with  the  army,  but  quite  undisciplined, 
began  to  fly  without  drawing  sword.  They  threw  the 
infantry  into  confusion,  then  into  flight.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Bohemians  were  badly  led  by  the  generals 
imposed  on  them  by  the  court.  The  general-in-chief,  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
rode  off.  All  were  in  flight,  right  and  left;  but  Count  Thurn  and  the  young  Count 
of  Schlick,  with  a  Moravian  band,  kept  the  field  against  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy 
till  the  greater  part  of  them  had  fallen,  and  Schlick  been  taken  prisoner.  Not  till 
then  did  Thurn  and  a  little  troop  save  themselves  by  flight. 

The  young  king  and  queen  of  Bohemia  were  sitting  contentedly  at  table  during 
the  hour  in  which  the  battle  was  begun  and  ended.  His  general  and  oracle,  Prince 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  who  galloped  in  hatless,  was  the  first  to  give  him  the  news  of  the 
lost  battle ;  a  proof  of  itself  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  field.  Six- 
teen thousand  of  the  Bohemian  army  escaped  into  the  city.  The  citizens  of  Prague 
wrere  resolved  to  stand  a  siege  till  Mansfeld  and  Bethlem  Gabor  arrived.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  imperialists,  with  sickness  already  raging  in  their  army,  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  field.  But  instead  of  defending  himself  like  a  king  and  a  knight,  King 
Frederick  fled.  He,  his  wife,  his  oracle  Prince  Christian,  the  most  illustrious  Germans, 
fled  by  night  from  Prague,  so  hurriedly,  so  cowardly,  so  thoughtlessly,  that  they  left 
not  only  the  crown  and  sceptre,  which  were  already  packed  up,  but  their  most  private 
papers — the  whole  secret  correspondence  of  the  court  were  left  behind.  This  king 
and  queen  fled  to  Silesia,  then  through  Berlin  to  Holland,  where  they  lived  a  private 
life.     Their  part  of  monarch  was  played  out. 
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The  pusillanimity  of  the  king  made  the  citizens  and  soldiers  in  Prague  pusillani- 
mous. Even  Count  Thurn  did  not  venture  to  remain  in  Prague,  so  set  on  surrender 
were  the  citizens  and  garrison.  Only  two  cities,  Pilsen  and  Tabor,  which  Mansfeld 
defended,  did  not  yield.  The  emperor  confirmed  the  Letters  of  Majesty  to  the  Sile- 
sians,  and  they  submitted.  So  did  Moravia.  Everywhere  where  there  were  no  Letters 
of  Majesty  the  Catholic  religion  was  restored  as  the  only  dominant  one.  In  Bohemia 
deep  peace  prevailed  for  three  months,  after  Prague  had  done  homage  to  the  emperor 
and  the  estates  of  Bohemia  had  asked  pardon.  The  government  of  the  country  was 
given  to  an  imperial  statholder,  and  Count  Tilly,  with  a  portion  of  the  troops  of  the 
League,  took  military  occupation  of  the  capital,  Prague. 

While  the  country  was  thus  at  peace,  Ferdinand,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1621, 
arrested  forty-three  of  the  most  illustrious  Bohemians,  and  executed  twenty-seven  of 
them  on  the  21st  of  June,  on  the  scaffold  before  the  council-chamber  at  Prague. 
They  all  met  death  with  the  heroic  constancy  of  martyrs  for  the  truth.  Among  them 
was  the  chief  justiciar  of  Bohemia,  Count  Andreas  Schlick.  He  raised  his  voice : 
"  Love  for  liberty  and  for  the  faith  placed  the  sword  in  our  hands,  but  as  God  has 
given  the  victory  to  the  emperor,  God's  will  be  done !  "  His  right  hand  and  then  his 
head  were  struck  off.  The  rector  of  the  University  of  Prague,  Jessenius,  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician, had  his  tongue  cut  out  "  because  he  had  influenced  the  people  by  his  speeches." 
Father  Lamormain,  the  keeper  of  the  emperor's  conscience,  had  said  that  heresy  could 
be  checked  only  in  this  way.  The  corpse  of  Jessenius  was  torn  in  pieces  by  four 
horses,  and  the  limbs  placed  on  stakes  along  the  roads.  The  list  of  criminals  contained 
still  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  names,  chiefly  of  nobles.  They  had  for  the  most- 
part  fled.  Of  the  forty-three  who  remained  after  the  execution  of  the  twenty-seven, 
some  were  banished,  some  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

The  activity  of  Count  Thurn  suddenly  checked  the  arm  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand, 
which  he  was  extending  for  further  victims,  in  fulfillment  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Jesuits  how  heresy  was  to  be  exterminated.  The  count,  with  twenty-eight  heads  of 
the  Bohemian  movement,  had  entered  Moravia  and  attempted  to  organize  a  force 
there ;  but  when  Moravia  submitted  he  had  withdrawn  to  Transylvania  and  excited 
Bethlem  Gabor  to  advance.  This  prince  of  Transylvania  had  been  invited  to  be  king 
of  Hungary.  He  defeated  Dampierre  and  Bouquoi,  invaded  Austria,  and  his  van 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  The  Jesuits,  however,  knew  how  to  get  rid  of  this 
opponent  too.  Many  Hungarian  magnates  were  brought  to  desert  Bethlem  Gabor. 
The  emperor,  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  the  crown  of  Hungary,  promised  him  the 
title  of  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  ceded  to  him  considerable  districts  of  Hungary,  while 
he  guaranteed  an  amnesty  for  Hungary.  The  Transylvanian  made  his  peace  with  the 
emperor.  The  unwearied  patriot  Thurn  saw  in  this  quarter  too,  the  ground  on  which 
he  was  laboring  for  his  country  cut  from  beneath  his  feet  by  the  Jesuits. 

Freed  from  Bethlem  Gabor,  Ferdinand  and  the  Jesuits  proceeded  to  take  vengeance 
on  Bohemia.  He  craftily  gave  to  the  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  who  had  fled 
assurance  of  an  amnesty  if  they  returned.  On  this  solemn  imperial  promise  four 
188 
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hundred  returned.  They  then  learnt  thai  in  despite  of  the  amnesty,  nothing  but  their 
lives  was  spared  to  them,  and  that  the  ('states  of  all  these  Protestant  nobles  had  hern, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  forfeited.  These  great  and  splendid  estates  had  been 
already  sequestrated;  and  as  the  sequestrated  Bohemian  estates  of  the  Protestants 
previously  executed  or  exiled  had  been  given  as  a  reward  to  the  Jesuits,  so  these,  too, 
were  employed  to  reward  the  Jesuits  and  their  allies  in  the  Catholic  nobility.  Liberty 
of  religion  was  abolished;  all  "reformed"  and  even  all  Lutheran  school-teachers  were 
driven  from  the  country,  Protestants  deprived  of  their  offices,  and  trade  and  commerce 
interdicted.  Ferdinand  wished  to  have  no  heretics  under  his  sceptre;  every  inhabi- 
tant must  be  Catholic  or  leave  the  country.  More  than  thirty  thousand  industrious 
families,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  families  of  nobles  or  knights,  emigrated  because 
their  religion  was  dearer  than  country  or  property.  Ferdinand  with  his  own  hand 
tore  the  Letters  of  Majesty  :  with  his  own  hand  tore  other  documents  which  were 
proofs  of  rights  and  liberties,  won  by  the  Bohemians  in  long  and  severe  struggles.  In 
a  few  years  the  population  of  Bohemia  and  its  appendages  were  reduced  by  emigration 
to  one-third  of  the  previous  population.  At  the  same  time  similar  measures  were 
adopted  in  Austria,  and  afterwards  in  Silesia.  In  the  latter  country  the  Protestants 
were  mostly  forced  by  arms  to  embrace  Catholicism.  Ferdinand  treated  all  these 
countries  as  conquered,  subject  to  his  sword  and  his  arbitrary  will. 

He  made  the  attempt  to  treat  the  empire  in  a  similar  fashion.  Two  months  after 
the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  Ferdinand  pronounced  the  ban  of  the  empire  on 
the  Elector  Palatine.  He  acted  as  judge  in  his  own  case,  without  the  assent  of  the 
electors  or  any  investigation  by  a  tribunal  of  princes;  without  legal  form,  or  legal 
grounds;  for  the  Elector  Palatine,  as  king  elect  of  the  Bohemians,  was  not  an  opponent 
of  the  emperor,  but  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  Evangelical  Union,  which  had 
long  been  a  nullity,  did  take  some  action  against  this  illegal  outlawry ;  it  begged  the 
emperor  to  revoke  the  sentence,  promised  to  give  no  armed  assistance  to  the  Elector 
Palatine,  dissolved  itself  and  disbanded  its  troops,  while  at  the  same  moment  the 
Catholic  League  strengthened  itself  and  remained  more  powerful  than  ever.  Contem- 
poraries speak  of  the  scorn  and  contempt  with  which  the  Protestant  Union  was  seen 
to  quit  the  stage.  The  emperor  gave  the  electoral  dignity  to  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  and  on  the  22d  of  September,  1621,  invested  him  with  the  lands  of  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  The  emperor  was  determined  to  rob  the  outlawed  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  Rhenish  Palatinate. 

Pitiful  as  was  the  behavior  of  the  Union,  yet  some  princely  figures  make  a  splendid 
appearance.  The  gallant  partisan,  Ernest  von  Mansfeld,  remained  true  to  the  cause 
of  the  outlawed  elector.  When  compelled  at  last  to  evacuate  the  places  in  Bohemia 
which  lie  had  so  long  defended,  because  his  commanders  were  corrupted  and  Tilly 
pressed  him  hard,  he  cut  his  way  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  thence  to  the  Rhine,  col- 
lected in  arms  twenty  thousand  men,  levied  contributions  on  the  outlying  provinces  of 
Austria,  on  Speyer  and  Strasburg,  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  1622,  drove  Tilly,  the 
commander  of  the  League,  from  the  field  at  Wiesloch. 
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Tilly  had  worked  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Mansfeld  and  The  Margrave  George 
Frederick  of  Baden  Durlach.  This  noble  prince  could  not  endure  the  disgrace  in 
which  the  other  princes  were  who  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  imposed  by  the  emperor 
and  his  Jesuits.  He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  put  on  his  butf  coat,  raised  a  force 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  gathered  together  a  train  of  excellent  artillery,  and  joined 
the  Count  of  Mansfeld.  The  "reformed"  Republic  of  Holland  supplied  the  Margrave 
with  money. 

This  was  a  gleam  of  light  for  the  outlawed  Elector  of  the  Palatinate.     He  could 
return  to  his  home,  covered  by  Mansfeld  and  the  Margrave.     The  army  of  the  latter 
was  formed  out  of  his  own  people,  but  mostly  from  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Union.     When  the  princes  of  the  Union,  forgetful 
of  their  oath  of  alliance,  cowardly  and  dishonorable  in  their 
selfishness,  traitors  to  the  empire,  doubly  traitors  to  polit- 
ical and  religious  liberty,  disbanded  the  troops  in  their 
pay,  the  old  Margrave  of  Baden  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Union  remaining  in  arms,  and  took  the  disbanded  men 
into  his  service.     "  Either  peace  or  death,"  was  his  watch- 
word.    So  high  towers  this  prince  over  his  fellows  by  his 
perception  of  the  state  of  affairs  and  by  his  self-sacrificing 
spirit,  a  figure  of  light  in  the  darkest  night ! 

Mansfeld  and  the  Margrave,  if  they  remained  together,       '$  fnWB 
were  superior  to  Tilly  and  the  Spanish  general  Cordova. 

r  J  .  ERNEST  VON  MANSFELD. 

The  Margrave  calculated  that  after  a  victory  the  Protestant 

nobles  and  the  rich  imperial  cities  on  the  Neckar — the  majority  of  the  people  of  Wur- 
temberg  were  then  Evangelical — would  join  him  for  the  cause  which  he  defended, 
and  which  was  their  own.  When  Tilly,  after  his  defeat,  retired  from  the  Margraviate 
of  Baden  to  Wimpfen  on  the  Neckar,  the  Margrave  left  Mansfeld  in  the  Palatinate. 
He  himself  followed  Tilly  closely,  in  order  to  call  to  arms  the  numerous  Evangelical 
population  there.  But  these  Evangelicals,  cities  and  nobles  alike,  hung  back.  The 
council  of  Heilbronn,  one  of  the  richest  in  Swabia,  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  "it 
would  buy  no  powder,  and  shoot  no  shot ;  nine  batzen  a  pound  was  too  dear."  The 
citizens  of  Heilbronn  complacently  beheld  from  their  walls  and  towers  the  Bavarians 
plundering  the  country  all  around.  The  city  kept  its  gates  closed.  An  Evangelical 
soldier^came  from  the  battle-field  of  Wimpfen,  where  the  Margrave  of  Baden  had 
engaged  Tilly  on  the  6th  of  April,  1622,  and  asked  for  admission  to  have  his  wounds 
dressed.  The  council  of  Heilbronn  refused  admission,  "lest  others  should  come." 
The  Margrave  is  everywhere  victorious;  the  Bavarians  gallop  towards  the  Neckar. 
A  ball  falls  into  a  powder- wagon  of  the  Margrave,  several  explode,  his  cavalry  are 
thrown  into  disorder  and  fly  ;  but  his  infantry  stands  and  fights  with  the  courage  of 
despair.  Two  Bavarian  regiments  are  already  defeated,  but  Tilly  becomes  master  of  a 
battery  of  ten  guns,  and  the  infantry,  cut  down  by  their  own  guns,  falls  <>r  flies.  The 
utmost  exertions  of  the  Margrave  could  no  longer  avert  a  rout.     He  escaped  capture. 
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Covered  with  blood  and  dual  he  galloped  up  to  the  defenders  of  Heilbronn,  and  in  the 
agonies  of  thirst  called  out,  "Give  me  a  drink,  my  men;  I  am  the  old  Margrave  of 
Baden."  A  cup  of  water  was  given  him;  he  flung  it  down,  and  onward  with  his 
flying  steed.  Many  of  his  living  infantry  were  cut  down  in  the  cart-encumbered 
streets  of  the  greal  village  of  Neckargartach  by  the  pursuing  Bavarian  cavalry. 
Soon  more  than  five  hundred  houses,  huts  and  barns  were  blazing  with  the  flames 
kindled  by  the  Bavarians.  The  peasants  fled  screaming  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. All  that  were  seized  in  this  dependency  of  Heilbronn  fell  victims  to  the  fury 
of  the  enemy,  especially  of  the  Spanish  hate  against  the  "heretics."  Maids  and 
matrons  were  dishonored,  and  were  then  knocked  on  the  head  or  cut  open  with  the 
sabre.  From  their  walls  and  towers  the  Evangelical  burghers  of  Heilbronn,  without 
opening  their  gates  to  the  fugitives,  regarded  their  own  subjects  as  little  as  they  had 
regarded  the  Margrave's  men.  The  strong  town  of  Heilbronn  would  have  been  a  sure 
support  and  rallying  place  for  the  Margrave  after  his  defeat.  But  Tilly  confessed 
afterwards  that  if  Duke  John  Frederick  of  Wiirtemberg  had  not  preserved  his  neu- 
trality, and  had  made  only  a  few  slight  movements,  his  (Tilly's)  whole  army  would 
have  been  lost.  Contrary  to  John  Frederick's  wish,  his  brother  Magnus  of  Wiirtem- 
berg, faithful  to  the  German  cause  and  his  religion,  had  joined  the  army  of  the 
Margrave.  The  body  of  this  hero  of  Wiirtemberg  was  found  on  the  battle-field 
hacked  to  pieces. 

The  Margrave  raised  new  troops  in  Alsace.  In  Westphalia  he  had  been  defending, 
since  1621,  his  own  cause  and  that  of  the  Palsgrave.  Prince  Christian  of  Brunswick, 
administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt,  feared  lest  the  emperor  put  into  force 
against  him  the  "  Reservation"  of  the  Religious  Peace,  and  hand  over  the  bishopric  to 
some  Catholic  prince.  But  at  the  same  time,  much  of  the  mediaeval  gallantry  and  love 
of  combat  adhered  to  him.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  Palsgravine  Elizabeth,  and  in 
the  fashion  of  a  mediaeval  cavalier  he  placed  her  glove  in  his  helmet  and  swore  never 
to  remove  the  token  till  he  had  restored  his  lady  to  the  Bohemian  throne.  With  the 
troops  he  raised  under  the  device  "All  for  God  and  her,"  he  was  able  to  bring  the 
estates  of  the  Lower  Saxon  circle  into  arms,  and  he  succeeded  in  collecting  to  his 
standard  fifteen  thousand  men  in  Saxony  and  Westphalia.  Like  Mansfeld,  he  sup- 
ported these  troops  by  plundering  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  Westphalia. 
Finding  in  the  cathedral  at  Paderborn  silver  statues  of  the  apostles,  he  said,  laughing, 
"  What  are  you  doing  here?  It  is  written,  Go  into  all  the  world.  Wait  and  I  will 
send  you  forth."  He  had  them  coined  into  dollars  with  the  inscription,  "  God's  friend, 
the  priest's  foe."  The  contributions  levied  on  the  Catholic  cities  and  villages  which 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bigotry,  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  Protes- 
tants were  collected  systematically,  by  a  duly  appointed  master  of  the  contributions. 
The  people  called  him  "Mad  Christian."  Summoned  to  join  Mansfeld,  Prince  Chris- 
tian, after  levying  contributions  as  he  passed  through  the  sees  of  Fulda  and  Wurz- 
burg,  was  surprised  and  beaten  by  Tilly  at  Hochst,  while  building  a  bridge.  He 
and  Mansfeld  withdrew  with  their  remaining  forces  into  Alsace.     The  Jesuit  general 
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Tilly,  gloomy  and  bigoted,  cruelly  devastated  the  "reformed"  Palatinate.  Mannheim 
and  Heidelberg  were  taken  and  plundered.  On  this  occasion  the  famous  library  in 
Heidelberg  was  plundered ;  many  books  were  destroyed,  burnt,  or  sold  for  a  ridicu- 
lous price  under  the  direction  of  Tilly  ;  a  great  portion  was  sent  by  him  to  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  another  portion  to  Vienna,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Duke 
Max  of  Bavaria.  The  Jesuit  principle  to  deprive  Protestantism  of  its  intellectual 
character  and  intellectual  resources  was,  as  elsewhere,  carried  out  thoroughly  here. 

At  the  assembly  of  the  electors  at  Ratisbon,  in  1022,  the  transference  of  the  Elec- 
torate of  the  Palatinate  to  Duke  Max  of  Bavaria  was  formally  confirmed  by  the  emperor 
and  the  electors.  Thus  there  were  five  Catholic  to  two  Protestant  electors.  This  was 
the  epoch  when  Jesuit  confessors  flourished  in  Germany.  Father  Lamonnain  was  all- 
powerful  at  the  imperial  court.  This  man's  proper  name  was  Lammermann.  Even 
the  imperial  councillors  confessed  that  the  keeper  of  the  emperor's  conscience  stood 
higher  than  they. 

The  emperor  now  designed  to  annex  to  his  house  secularized  bishoprics  in  North 
Germany.  Tilly,  by  his  victory  at  Stadtloo,  near  Minister,  prevented  the  junction  of 
Christian  and  Mansfeld,  and  threatened  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  The  estates 
thereof  then  elected  King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  as  duke  of  Holstein  was 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  as  their  commander-in-chief.  The  Danish  monarch  formed  an 
alliance  with  Holland  and  England,  so  that  the  existing  party  struggle  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  Germany  was  changed  into  a  European  war.  France  secretly  joined 
the  league.  The  renewed  growth  of  the  Spanish-Austrian  power  was  so  decidedly 
against  French  interests  that  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  ruler  of  France,  wished  to  check 
this  increase  of  the  emperor's  power  by  secretly  supporting  the  Protestants  in  Ger- 
many, although  at  that  very  time  he  was  persecuting  the  Protestants  in  France.  This 
alliance  of  Catholic  France  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  England,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark, gave  to  Prince  Christian  of  Halberstadt  and  Count  Mansfeld  money  and  space 
to  recruit  a  new  force.  Christian  raised  men  in  France,  Mansfeld  in  England.  They 
united  their  new  bands  of  mercenaries  at  Bergen  op  Zoom,  in  order  to  be  able  at 
the  first  signal  to  extend  a  hand  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  king,  with  Christian 
and  Mansfeld,  declared  war,  but  found  in  Lower  Saxony  neither  unity  among  the 
estates  nor  much  support.     Only  seven  thousand  men  joined  him. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had  long  been  weary  of  his  dependence  on  the  League 
and  the  "Duke  of  Bavaria.  Whence  could  he,  threatened  by  Bethlem  Gabor  and 
the  powerful  republic  of  Venice,  raise  an  army  of  his  own  in  Germany  in  order  to 
have  free  action  in  his  undertakings,  independent  of  the  League  and  the  Bavarians  ? 
But  a  general  placed  an  army  in  the  field  without  costing  the  emperor  anything. 
Albert  von  Wallenstein,  properly  Waldstein,  drew  from  Prince  Christian's  example  in 
conducting  war  the  conclusion  for  himself  that  he,  if  he  could  call  into  life  an  army 
of  freebooters  on  a  large  scale,  could  manage  very  differently  from  the  "  Mad  Chris- 
tian "  with  his  troops  of  freebooters  on  a  small  scale,  whom  he  had  maintained  by 
levying  contributions.     When  Wallenstein  made  the  proposal  to  the  military  council 
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at  Vienna,  "thai  he  would,  without  a  penny  from  the  treasury,  give  the  emperor  an 
army  which  supported  itself,"  the  emperor  and  council  gladly  accepted  it,  and  gave 
him  tlif  Bupreme  command  over  the  army  to  be  raised,  which  was,  however,  not  to 
exceed  twenty  thousand  men.  Wallenstein  answered:  "An  army  like  the  one  I  con- 
template must  live  by  forced  contributions.  I  cannot  support  twenty  thousand  by 
that  means.     With  fifty  thousand  I  can  demand  what  I  like." 

Wallenstein  was  the  sou  of  noble  hut  poor  Protestant  ancestors.  To  have  a  career 
in  tlif  imperial  service  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  Jesuits  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  faith.  He  had  faith,  firm  and  steadfast,  in  his  star.  The  age  was  more 
than  ever  prone  to  this  belief.     At  Padua,  the  famous  astrologer  Argolius  had  pointed 

him  out  as  the  man  of  a  great  future.  He  himself  had 
studied  astrology  there,  and  believed  in  the  destinies  read 
in  the  stars.  In  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  in  Italy 
against  the  Venetians,  in  Bohemia  against  the  Moravians 
and  Bethlem  Gabor,  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
successful  commander.  He  was  so  renowned  a  general 
at  the  time  when  the  Bohemians  revolted  that  they 
offered  him  the  position  of  their  commander.  He  re- 
mained, however,  on  the  emperor's  side,  fought  under 
Bouquoi,  and  after  his  fall  conducted  the  war  against 
Bethlem  Gabor.  He  had  obtained  a  great  estate  by  two 
marriages  and  by  the  purchase,  at  a  ridiculously  low 
wallenstein.  price,  of  sixty  confiscated  estates  of  banished  Protestant 

nobles  in  Bohemia.  The  emperor,  as  a  reward  for  raising 
and  keeping  a  regiment  at  his  own  cost,  had  then  given  him  the  lordship  of  Friedland, 
on  the  northern  border  of  Bohemia,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  prince.  Now,  on 
his  proposal  to  raise  an  army,  he  gave  him  the  supreme  command  and  the  title  of 
duke. 

There  was  such  magic  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  that  he  had  quickly 
collected  twenty-three  thousand  men  under  his  colors  from  Bohemia,  Franconia  and 
Swabia.  He  led  them  through  lands  which  the  war  had  spared,  and  before  he  reached 
Lower  Saxony  he  counted  forty  thousand  men  under  his  orders.  Soldiers  by  the 
thousand  passed  over  to  the  Friedlander,  even  from  the  army  of  the  gallant  Mansfeld. 
Yet  the  latter  with  twenty  thousand  men — some  Hollanders  and  Scots  had  reinforced 
him — attacked  Wallenstein  at  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe  by  Dessau,  but  with  loss.  He, 
however,  drew  to  himself  a  contingent  of  Danes,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  to  Silesia  and  Hungary  without  Wallenstein  being  able  to 
overtake  him.  He  formed  the  correct  plan  of  making  the  heart  of  Austria  the  theatre 
of  his  actions,  as  he  had  heard  from  Bethlem  Gabor  that  he  had  again  invaded  Hun- 
gary. United  to  the  Transylvanians  and  supported  by  Venice,  he  might  hope  to  give 
the  whole  war  another  turn.  The  alarm  in  Vienna  was  so  great  that  the  emperor 
urged  Wallenstein  to  proceed  with  his  whole  army  by  forced  marches  through  Silesia 
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and  Moravia  to  Hungary.  Messengers  were  sent  from  Vienna  in  haste  to  propose  peace 
to  Bethlem  Gabor.  The  old  trick  of  the  Jesuits  succeeded.  Thus  Mansfeld  saw 
himself  in  the  mountains  of  Hungary,  deserted  by  Bethlem  (labor,  and  Wallenstein 
was  drawing  near.  He  sold  his  artillery  ;  with  the  money  thus  procured  and  the  rest 
of  the  Venetian  subsidy  he  paid  his  soldiers  and  dismissed  them.  He  himself,  with  a 
small  retinue,  wished  to  pass  through  the  Venetian  territory  to  England,  to  seek  new 
support  for  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  In  his  road  through  Bosnia,  in 
the  village  of  Urakovvitz,  near  Sara- 
jewo,  he  was  seized  with  a  disease  of 
the  chest  in  consequence  of  over- 
exertion. Feeling  death  approach,  he 
had  his  armor  put  on,  and  died  stand- 
ing, leaning  on  two  of  his  adjutants, 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1626,  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In 
full  armor  he  looked  death  in  the 
face ;  a  grand  figure,  towering  high 
above  his  time  in  strength  of  mind 
and  heart.  A  few  months  earlier,  on 
the  16th  of  June,  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick also  had  died  of  a  fever,  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  the  result  of  his 
wild  soldier-life.  With  all  the  ex- 
travagances of  his  character  he  was 
chivalrous  and  true,  inexhaustible  in 
courage. 

Tilly  almost  annihilated  his  troops, 
and  at  Lutter,  in  the  Harz,  on  the 
26th    of    August,    1626,    struck    the 

king  of  Denmark  such  a  blow  that  he  with  difficulty  escaped  capture.  Not  only 
North  Saxony  was  thus  exposed  to  Tilly's  army,  but  the  consequences  of  his  victory  in 
North  Germany  were  felt  in  the  emperor's  hereditary  domains  and  in  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many. *In  Bohemia  those  Protestants  who  still  remained  in  the  country  without 
joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  in  1627  compelled  by  a  new  order  of  the 
emperor  to  apostatize.  An  imperial  decree  for  the  Austrian  dukedoms  appeared,  com- 
manding that  no  Protestant  noble  be  tolerated  therein;  only  to  the  old  uobility  in 
Lower  Austria  the  privilege  was  granted  "  not  to  be  compelled  to  frequent  the 
Catholic  churches."  All  other  Protestants  were  banished.  In  the  following  year, 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  emperor  in  the  hour  of 
distress  was  revoked  in  Silesia.  In  the  same  year  the  exercise  of  Protestant  worship 
was  prohibited  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Palatinate.     In  this  year  the  emperor  had 
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declared  the  Palatinate  forfeited,  and  Bold  it  nearly  all  to  Duke  Max  of  Bavaria,  whom 
he  had  previously  invested  with  the  electoral  dignity.  For  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions 
of  gulden,  including  thirteen  million  of  expenses  incurred  by  Max  in  the  war,  Max 

was  to  hold  the  Upper  Palatinate  as  hereditary  domain,  and  the  division  of  the  Lower 
Palatinate  lying  on  the  righl  hank  of  the  Rhine  as  a  fief. 

In  Austria,  beyond  the  Funs,  the  statholder  Count  Herbersdorf  acted  so  inhumanly 
towards  the  Protestants  that  the  population  in  town  and  country  was  reduced  to 
despair,  and  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand  broke  into  revolt,  under  the  guid- 
ance ..I'  Stephen  Fadinger,  a  citizen  and  hatmaker  of  Linz.  The  insurgents  drove  out 
the  garrisons  of  Herbersdorf  and  repeatedly  defeated  his  troops.  When  Fadinger  had 
been  killed  in  a  siege,  and  a  larger  Bavarian  force  under  Pappenheim  entered  the 
country,  the  insurgents  were  less  successful,  were  finally  defeated  and  dispersed. 
Executions,  conversions  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  banishments  closed  the  revolt. 

King  ( Ihristian  had  made  renewed  preparations  by  the  aid  of  England  and  France, 
and  was  again  iu  force  on  the  Elbe.  Wallenstein,  whose  army  of  sixty  thousand  had 
lost  twenty-five  thousand  men  by  sickness  in  his  pursuit  of  Mansfeld  in  Hungary, 
raised  his  force  to  forty  thousand  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  formed  a  junction  with 
Tilly  on  the  Elbe.  Their  united  forces  drove  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  out  of  their 
country  when  the  Danish  king  had  been  pushed  back  and  had  withdrawn  to  the 
islands.  On  entering  the  Danish  territories  in  Holstein,  Tilly  separated  from  Wallen- 
stein. The  latter  devastated  the  country  from  the  southern  frontier  of  .Holstein  to  the 
point  of  Jutland  in  a  fearful  manner,  and  placed  his  headquarters  partly  in  the  German 
territories  of  Denmark,  partly  in  Brandenburg.  He  thought  of  subjugating  the 
Hanse  towns,  conquering  Denmark  and  annexing  it  to  the  empire,  and  thus  establish- 
ing a  naval  power,  the  advantages  of  which  would  accrue  more  to  himself  than  to  the 
empire. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind,  he  sought  to  induce  the  Danish  estates  to  depose  their 
king,  who  had  now  taken  refuge  in  the  islands,  and  to  elect  the  emperor  as  king  in  his 
stead.  With  the  same  views  he  used  his  influence  on  the  emperor.  Wallenstein  was 
truly  the  man  who  reduced  all  Germany  to  obedience,  made  the  emperor  master  from 
the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  freed  him  from  his  dependence  on  the 
League.  Tilly  and  his  army  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  grand  personality  of 
Wallenstein,  by  his  deeds,  by  his  princely  liberality  to  his  army.  Matters  had  gone  so 
far  that  every  soldier  looked  to  him  .done  as  the  man  they  trusted  in,  and  as  their  star. 
The  emperor  could  not  but  listen  to  him,  and  Wallenstein  said  many  things  which 
sounded  very  agreeable  to  imperial  ears.  This  imperial  general  proclaimed  loudly, 
"there  was  no  need  of  electors  or  other  princes;  like  France  and  Spain,  Germany 
should  have  one  master  alone."  The  emperor  granted  to  Wallenstein  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg  which  he  occupied,  contrary  to  all  forms  of  law  outlawed  the  dukes 
of  Mecklenburg,  ordered  the  Mecklenburg  estates  to  do  homage  to  Wallenstein  as  to 
their  sovereign,  invested  him  with  the  Silesian  duchy  of  Sagan,  declared  him  a  prince 
of  the  empire,  and  allowed  him,  according  to  an  old  custom,  to  appear  at  court  in  his 
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ducal  hat.  Wallenstein,  with  the  emperor's  approval,  proudly  styled  himself  "  Gen- 
eral of  the  Baltic  and  Oceanic  Seas." 

Wallenstein's  fortune  left  him  at  Stralsund.  Under  the  pretext  of  opposing  a 
Danish  landing,  he  had  occupied  Pomerania  and  compelled  the  duke  to  acquiesce. 
Stralsund  alone,  the  rich  and  powerful  Hanse  town,  received  no  garrison  of  Wallen- 
stein's troops.  All  the  citizens  swore  to  defend  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  their 
Protestant  confession  and  their  civil  liberty.  Wallenstein's  assaults  were  repulsed  by 
the  citizens.  He  had  lost  twelve  thousand  before  Stralsund  when  he  raised  the 
siege.  The  most  intolerable  feature  in  this  defeat  to  him  was  that  he  had  to  retire 
■"before  this  canaille  of  citizens,"  and  that  it  was  "Swedish  canaille"  that  checked  his 
career  of  victory.  Two  thousand  Swedes  had  come  to  reinforce  the  town  and  a 
Danish  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  had  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Mecklenburg.  Wal- 
lenstein  hastened  to  protect  Mecklenburg,  and  even  to  conclude  peace  with  the  king 
of  Denmark;  as  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  conquered  Livonia,  had 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Danes,  and  England,  France,  and  Holland  showed  themselves 
inclined  to  protect  Denmark.  King  Christian  left  all  his  allies  in  the  lurch,  and  made 
a  separate  peace  with  Wallenstein,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1629,  at  Liibeck,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  Danish  districts  were  to  be  freed  from  the  unrestrained  mercenary 
hordes  of  Tilly  as  well  as  of  Wallenstein. 

The  Jesuit  party  had  shortly  before  prevailed  on  the  emperor,  after  such  victories 
of  his  arms,  to  sign  on  the  6th  of  March,  1629,  the  so-called  "  Edict  of  Restitution." 
By  this  imperial  decree  the  Protestant  estates  were  ordered  to  restore  to  their  former 
possessors  and  to  the  Catholic  Church,  all  church  property  held  immediately  of  the 
empire,  and  all  bishoprics  which  they  had  sequestrated  since  the  treaty  of  Passau, 
including  the  two  archdioceses  of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen.  The  decree  also  ordered 
that  the  advantages  of  the  Religious  Peace  should  be  confined  to  the  professors  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinist  party.  Thus  the 
Jesuits  robbed  the  Lutherans  of  the  secularized  church  property,  and  sharpened  afresh 
the  discord  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  the  Protestant  camp.  The  order  was 
strictly  enforced  in  Upper  and  Lower  Germany.  To  carry  it  into  execution  the 
emperor  and  the  League,  in  spite  of  the  peace  with  Denmark,  kept  their  terrible 
armies  under  arms,  and  the  imperial  commissaries  and  the  military  commanders  ful- 
filled the  imperial  order  most  harshly  and  unjustly,  an  order  in  itself  contrary  to  all 
law.  But  the  church  lands  taken  from  the  Protestants  were  far  from  being  restored 
to  their  original  owners;  on  the  contrary,  the  fairest  and  richest  of  them  were  given 
either  to  the  Jesuits  or  to  the  relatives  and  favorites  of  the  emperor.  The  emperor's 
son  Leopold,  then  only  fifteen  years  old,  received  the  two  rich  archdioceses  of  Bremen 
and  Magdeburg,  with  Halberstadt  and  Horsfeld.  Meanwhile  the  commissaries  and 
generals,  under  Jesuit  influence,  took  from  Protestant  possessors  estates  which  had 
become  Protestant  property  before  the  treaty  of  Passau.  The  execution  of  the  order 
thus  arbitrarily  exceeded  the  illegal  terms  of  this  imperial  order. 

The  Protestant  cities  of  the  empire,  by  their  pitiful  attitude  towards  the  cause  of 
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the  nation  as  well  as  of  religion,  richly  deserved  this  heavy  blow.  In  Augsburg, 
which  was  in  great  part  Protestant,  the  Evangelical  preachers  were  banished  by  the 
imperialists.  The  bishop  of  Augsburg  and  the  bishop  of  Constance,  even  before  the 
imperial  order  appeared,  seized  the  convents  and  their  estates,  amid  the  terror  of 
the  Evangelicals  as  one  corps  after  another  of  Wallenstein's  troops  entered  the  town, 
and  these  soldiers  so  acted  that  the  Archduke  Leopold  wrote  to  his  brother,  the 
emperor  Ferdinand:  "  Your  majesty  cannot  believe  what  havoc  they  commit  in  pass- 
ing  through.  I  have  for  some  years  known  what  war  is,  but  such  horrors  have  I 
never  seen.  Never  have  1  permitted  them.  All  injury  cannot  be  avoided;  but  the 
burnings,  the  ravishings,  the  murders,  the  mutilations  and  other  tortures  which  are 
inflicted  on  the  poor  people  can  no  longer  be  stopped." 

Thus  wrote  the  archduke  in  January,  1628.  We  may  infer  from  his  words  how 
the  hordes  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  would  ravage  after  the  imperial  order  of  1629. 
Everywhere  the  order  to  change  religion  was  supported  by  threats.  At  Augsburg 
a  gallows  was  erected  before  the  council-house.  The  Protestants  were  paralyzed  and 
stupefied  with  terror.  No  man  ventured  to  resist.  The  most  powerful  Protestant 
prince,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  left  his  co-religionists  in  the  lurch,  for  which  perfidy  the 
emperor  granted  him  permission  to  keep  in  his  possession  the  secularized  foundations 
of  Naumburg,  Merseburg,  and  Meissen.  Magdeburg  alone,  for  a  second  time,  coura- 
geously opposed  the  whole  power  of  the  emperor.  Her  citizens  did  not  surrender ; 
they  again  took  up  arms  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  fearless  and  true  to  their  God 
and  themselves.  Wallenstein  let  his  Croats  lay  waste  the  territory  of  the  city,  and 
then  formed  the  siege  of  the  city.  After  heavy  loss  he  declared,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
week  of  the  siege,  that  he  "mercifully"  raised  it. 

In  all  other  quarters  Catholic  worship  was  restored  with  great  splendor  and 
grievous  abuses.  Although  nearly  eighty  years  had  passed  since  the  treaty  of  Passau, 
and  although  there  survived  not  one  single  man  of  the  earlier  possessors  of  the  sees, 
convents  and  estates,  yet  these  buildings  and  estates  were  forcibly  resumed  and  given 
not  to  members  of  the  old  religious  orders  which  once  had  them,  but  to  the  ever 
advancing  swarms  of  Jesuits.  The  Pope,  or  rather,  as  the  general  of  the  Jesuits 
resided  in  Rome,  the  Order  of  Jesus  which  ruled  the  Pope  and  his  court,  was  to  be 
absolute  ruler  in  spiritual  affairs,  the  emperor  absolute  ruler  in  the  empire;  but  so 
that  the  emperor  was  to  rule  in  name  only,  the  real  power  was  to  be  wielded  by  the 
Order  which  ruled  the  emperor,  his  house  and  his  court. 

The  court  Jesuits  could  not  but  be  deadly  foes  of  the  proud  and  self-reliant  Wal- 
lenstein. Between  him  who  also  wished  to  rule  the  emperor,  between  him  who  had 
done  so  much  to  introduce  military  despotism  into  the  empire,  between  him  and  the 
Jesuits,  with  their  views,  a  collision  for  life  or  death  could  not  but  result. 

The  princes  of  the  empire  also  hated  Wallenstein,  because  he  met  them  with  unex- 
ampled arrogance;  he  sought  to  subordinate  their  position  towards  the  empire,  and 
he  so  exhausted  their  territories  that  "  many  people  in  the  country  were  driven  by 
hunger  to  eat  grass,  roots,  bark,  even  the  flesh  of  dead  bodies,  or  else  died  of  hunger," 
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while  the  officers  and  privates  revelled,  often  out  of  mere  wantonness  destroying  what 
they  could  not  consume,  often  out  of  mere  mischief  burning  whole  cities  and  villages, 
making  whole  circles  into  deserts.  In  the  whole  empire,  not  only  with  the  generals 
and  colonels,  but  even  with  subaltern  officers,  the  most  frightful  extortion  was  t In- 
order  of  the  day;  while  Wallenstein  himself  wrung  impossible  contributions  from 
town  and  country  under  unheard-of  cruelties.  The  estates  of  the  empire  demanded  a 
diet  of  princes.  The  emperor  disliked  this  request,  but  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the 
electors  and  the  clouds  which  overcast  his  political  sky,  the  sought-for  diet  was  finally 
fixed  for  the  5th  of  June,  1G30,  at  Ratisbon.  The  emperor  came  in  person  without 
any  forebodings;  just  as  if  he  had  not  disregarded  the  agreement  he  had  made  at  his 
election  and  the  constitution  of  the  empire  in  its  chief  points,  and  had  not  grossly 
and  outrageously  and  unscrupulously  violated  the  Peace  of  Passau  and  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  estates  of  the  empire.  He  reckoned  simply  that  the  princes  of  the 
empire  at  Ratisbon  would  devote  to  him  all  their  forces  against  the  foreign  enemies 
who  had  formed  a  league  against  him,  and  would  elect  his  son  Ferdinand  king  of  the 
Romans.  To  such  a  degree  had  the  court  Jesuits  blunted  not  only  the  conscience, 
but  the  thinking  faculties  of  the  emperor. 

Without  a  word  respecting  his  proposal  the  princes,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant, 
let  loose  a  storm  of  complaints  at  the  horrible  violence  of  the  imperial  soldiery  and 
at  Wallenstein,  and  one  estate  after  another  gave  the  emperor  its  estimates  of  the 
damage  it  had  sustained  by  the  war:  Hesse  Cassel  seven  millions  of  gulden,  Pom- 
erania  ten  millions,  Schwerin  ten  millions,  Brandenburg  twenty  millions,  and  other 
princes  and  cities  proportionate  sum:..  The  heaviest  complaints  were  made  respecting 
the  "plunder  of  churches  and  graves,  the  brutal  handling  of  women,  the  wanton 
devastation  of  cities  and  villages."  Such  was  the  result  of  Wallenstein's  plan  "to 
create  an  army  wThich  would  support  itself  without  costing  the  military  treasurer 
anything."  The  emperor  was  the  man  from  whom  he  derived  his  authority.  The 
e.-tates  unanimously  demanded  the  deposition  of  Wallenstein  and  the  reduction  of  his 
army.  Wallenstein  had  been  augmenting  his  forces  in  order  to  drive  the  troops  of  the 
League  out  of  the  districts  they  occupied,  and  produce  then-  disbandment.  He  had 
one  hundred  thousand  men  under  his  colors  at  the  time  when  the  tempest  burst  over 
Inn:  and  the  empire.  Relying  on  this  army,  which  was  able  to  make  the  emperor 
ubsoj  tte  master  of  the  empire,  he  believed  that  Ferdinand  would  not  and  could  not 
lei  linn  drop,  especially  as  the  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  European  alliance  formed  to  abate  the  power  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Wal- 
lenstein had  learnt  from  the  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  Polish  war  that 
tins  king  of  Sweden  and  the  European  coalition  against  the  emperor  produced  a  diffi- 
cult state  of  affairs,  in  which  he  and  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  indispensable 
to  the  emperor.  He  therefore  despised  this  storm  of  the  princes  headed  by  Max  of 
Bavaria,  the  chief  of  the  League.  But  the  emperor,  urged  by  the  princes  as  well  as 
by  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  assented,  however  unwillingly,  to  Wallenstein's  dis- 
missal, disbanded  -sixty  thousand  of  Wallenstein's  troops,  and  gave  thirty  thousand  to 
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the  League.  Tims  reinforced,  the  League  thought  itself  strong  enough  to  drive  the 
handful  of  Swedes  when  they  came,  back  over  the  sea.  Tilly  received  the  chief  com- 
mand over  the  remains  of  Wallenstein's  army  and  the  army  of  the  League.  One 
consideration  escaped  the  unities  ai  the  court  and  in  the  circles  of  the  League,  thai 
when  sixty  thousand  men  were  disbanded  in  a  time  when  they  all  had  been  accus- 
tom, 'd  to  live  by  war.  Gustavus  Adolphus  would  have  an  army  at  hand  for  his  service 
even  if  he  had  brought  with  him  nothing  but  his  sword,  his  battle-cry,  and  the  sub- 
sidies of  the  European  league. 

Wallenstein  obeyed.  "The  stars  had  already  shown  me  that  the  spirit  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  ruled,  for  the  moment,  that  of  the  emperor,  and  I  therefore  knew 
your  commission  before  you  came,"  were  his  words  to  two  confidential  friends  of  the 
emperor  who  brought  to  him  his  dismissal  at  Memmingen,  and  were  very  sad.  Inter- 
rupting their  apologies  he  made  this  statement,  pointing  to  an  astrological  table,  gave 
the  messengers  a  banquet  and  princely  largesse,  retired  to  his  private  estates,  and,  by 
means  of  the  millions  he  had  extorted  in  the  war,  surrounded  himself  with  royal 
magnificence.  He  was  still  in  possession  of  Mecklenburg,  as  the  emperor  at  the  diet 
of  Ratisbon  had  denied  legal  redress  to  the  expelled  dukes.  At  this  period  the 
imperial  mathematician,  John  Kepler,  went  to  his  last  rest.  Twelve  thousand  dollars 
of  salary  were  due  to  him.  He  had  received  no  pay  for  years,  and  could  get  nothing 
from  the  emperor's  court.  At  last  Ferdinand  gave  him  an  order  on  Mecklenburg,  but 
he  could  get  nothing  from  Wallenstein.  He  went  even  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  to 
seek  his  pay,  but  no  attention  was  given  to  him.  Weakened  by  the  journey,  he  died 
three  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  diet.  His  distress,  though  sharp,  was  brief. 
His  work,  Ilarmonia  Mundi,  will  endure  for  all  time.  The  rules  which  his  lofty 
spirit  discovered  as  the  laws  of  the  planetary  movements  are  the  pillars  of  astronomy. 
Wallenstein  has  Left  nothing  but  a  great,  broad  streak  of  blood  in  history,  over  which 
hover  the  curses  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  spirits  of  thousands  of  his  victims. 
To  Wallenstein's  still  greater  disadvantage,  the  lofty  and  serene  figure  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  stands  by  his  side  and  rises  high  above  him. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden  in  his  seventeenth  year,  in 
L611,  when  his  kingdom  was  at  war  with  Denmark,  Russia  and  Poland.  He  had 
made  peace  with  Denmark;  he  had,  by  a  treaty  excluding  Russia  from  the  Baltic, 
extended  the  power  of  Sweden,  and  had  then  commenced  his  war  with  the  Poles. 
Nature  had  impressed  on  his  appearance  the  stamp  of  an  extraordinary  genius.  He 
wa  highly  educated  and  a  warm  patron  of  learning.  His  actions  have  won  for  him 
the  glory  of  a  great  man,  equally  great  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  general. 

Political  and  religious  reasons  working  together  determined  him  to  make  an  inroad 
into  Germany  in  favor  of  the  Protestants.  The  unjust  expulsion  of  his  kinsmen,  the 
dukes  of  Mecklenbunr,  Grieved  Gustavus;  the  schemes  of  Wallenstein  on  the  Baltic 
disquieted  him.  "Pomerania  and  the  sea-coast,"  said  Oxenstjerna,  the  Swedish,  chan- 
cellor, "  are  like  a  bastion  for  Sweden,  protecting  her  against  the  emperor ;  this  was 
the  chief  reason  why  the  king  took  up  arms."     It  is  certain  that  the  king's  policy 
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held  it  necessary  to  keep  a  permanent  foothold  in  Germany,  hut  it  is  also  certain  that 
he  was  impelled  by  nobler  thoughts  into  the  war,  to  light  for  the  Evangelical  religion, 
with  the  truth  of  which  he  was  penetrated.  Gustavus  Adolphus  openly  "took  God 
to  witness  that  the  oppression  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith  first  urged  him  to  take  up 
arms;  the  slavery  of  Germany  would  be  the  beginning  of  European  slavery.  Be 
knew  the  dangers  to  which  his  life  was  exposed,  and  believed  that  he  would  die  in 
this  struggle  of  self-defence." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1630,  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  on  the  island  of  Usedom, 
knelt  down  in  sight  of  his  army,  thanked  God  for  the  safety  of  his  fleet,  and  prayed 
for  God's  further  assistance.  When  Ferdinand  heard  the  news  of  his  landing  he 
smiled.  "  There !  we've  got  one  enemy  more,"  said  he.  The  courtiers  jestingly 
added  that  the  "  Snow  king  will  soon  melt  if  he  comes  too  near  the  imperial  sun." 
Tilly  had  seventy  thousand  men  under  his  orders.  The  Snow  king  had,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nobles  at  the  court,  only  a  handful ;  merely  fifteen  thousand  men. 

The  men  at  the  court  might  have  learned  from  Wallenstein  that  one  man  could 
raise  an  army.  They  could  have  no  suspicion  that  every  man  in  Gustavus  Adolphus's 
fifteen  thousand  was  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  It  was  no  army  like 
Wallenstein's,  which  had  been  formed  from  the  dregs  of  all  nations;  it  was  an  army  of 
warriors  accustomed  to  temperance  and  deprivation,  trained  and  proved  in  severe  dis- 
cipline, pious  not  like  the  Lanzknechts  of  old,  but  like  their  king.  He  was  what  had 
not  been  seen  for  long  ages  in  Germany,  the  prince  of  the  people.  He  marched  with 
them,  fought  in  their  ranks  in  the  battle,  if  necessary  he  laid  his  hand  to  the  meanest 
work  in  the  trenches  ;  he  shared  everything  with  his  comrades.  From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  his  officers  vied  with  each  other  in  imitating  their  royal  general.  In 
Pomerania  his  army  was  increased  to  thirty  thousand  by  the  disbanded  mercenaries. 
He  quickly  drove  from  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg  all  the  imperialists,  who  took 
their  farewell  with  inhuman  cruelty.  The  world  recognized  the  immense  distance 
which  existed  in  regard  to  humanity  between  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  imperialist 
generals,  between  the  strictly  disciplined  Swedes  and  the  unbridled  mercenary  bands 
of  Tilly.  The  refusal  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  to  unite  with  Gustavus  caused  the 
loss  of  Magdeburg.  The  prime  minister  of  Brandenburg  was  secretly  in  the 
emperor's  pay.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  thus  compelled  to  take  the  strong  places 
which  he  durst  not  leave  in  his  rear,  and  meanwhile  Tilly  stormed  Magdeburg.  Pap- 
penheim,  the  imperial  general  of  cavalry,  had  gained  the  majority  of  the  council  of 
war  for  the  assault.  Tilly  was  opposed  to  it,  because  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  take  this  strong  place  of  arms  with  all  its  stores  uninjured.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  1631,  Tilly  formed  the  siege  of  Magdeburg;  on  the  20th  of  May  the  city  was 
stormed  by  Pappenheim  and  his  Croats,  Hungarians  and  Walloons.  These  troops 
began  at  once  to  plunder  and  to  exercise  every  revolting  cruelty.  Neither  age  nor 
sex  was  spared;  children  were  speared  by  the  Croats  and  thrown  into  the  flames. 
Pappenheim  had  set  fire  to  a  house  near  the  wall  for  military  reasons;  the  wind 
carried  the  flames,  and  soon  the  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze.     The  monsters  were  com- 
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pelled  to  cease  their  plunderings  .uid  murderings.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
there  remained  of  the  mosl  powerful  city  of  Germany  only  the  cathedral,  the  Convent 
of  Our  Lady,  and  some  fishermen's  lints  near  the  Elbe;  of  thirty-five  thousand  inhab- 
itants only  live  thousand  were  still  living.  Many  of  the  murderers  and  robbers  had 
also  perished  in  the  Haines.     Tilly  entered  the  city  after  its  capture.     The  cruelty  of 


the  stormers  must  not  be  laid  to  him,  nor  the  burning  of  the  city,  which  he  declared 
to  he  a  "great  misfortune"  for  his  cause.  He  showed  mercy  to  the  fugitives  in  the 
cathedral,  and  gave  them  provisions. 

The  fate  of  Magdeburg  must  be  attributed  to  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony.  The  horror-stricken  king  of  Sweden  now  spake  in  very  different  fashion  to 
this  kind  of  Evangelicals.  He  spoke  the  sense  of  the  Protestant  population,  which  in 
its  heart  was  for  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  threatened  to  raze  to  the  ground  Berlin, 
the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law  the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  and  the  latter  then 
submitted  to  an  alliance  with  Sweden.  Gustavus  restored  his  cousins,  the  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  to  their  estates,  but  with  the  condition  that  they  acknowledge  him  as 
their  over-lord.  As  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  had  caused  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  by 
declaring  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  that  "he  could  not  and  would  not  be  disloyal  to  the 
emperor,"  and  refused  him  permission  to  cross  his  territories,  the  king  of  Sweden, 
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coming  to  defend  the  Protestant  faith  and  to  break  the  twofold  yoke  of  Jesuitism 
and  Absolutism,  was  compelled  in  his  struggle  with  these  twin  monsters,  at  least 
during  the  war,  to  make  so  far  sure  of  the  weak  Protestant  princes  inclined  to  be 
traitors  to  religion  and  liberty  as  to  make  them  acknowledge  him  the  champion  of 
the  Protestant  cause,  their  commander-in-chief.  The  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse 
Cassel  publicly  acknowledged  the  king  as  such;  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar 
entered  the  Swedish  service.  The  queen  sent  eight  thousand  more  Swedes  to  the 
king;  General  Hamilton  joined  him  with  six  thousand  Englishmen.  Tilly  now  has- 
tened to  occupy  the  territories  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  hitherto  had  observed 
an  armed  neutrality.  To  drive  Tilly's  army  from  his  country,  the  elector  at  last 
joined  Gustavus  as  an  ally  with  ten  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry. 
At  last,  when  the  plundering  and  murdering  hirelings  of  Tilly,  his  Croats,  Hungarians, 
and  Walloons,  .were  devastating  electoral  Saxony  as  if  it  were  a  conquered  country, 
and  when  Tilly  had  already  forced  Leipzig  to  surrender,  the  man  who  was  guilty  of 
the  loss  of  Magdeburg,  the  chief  traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  nation  and  of  religion, 
the  Elector  John  George  of  Saxony,  begged  the  king  of  Sweden  to  liberate  him,  and 
placed  by  treaty  his  land,  his  army,  his  fortunes,  under  the  command  of  the  king  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1631,  Gustavus  Adolphus  compelled  his  opponent 
Tilly,  who  was  waiting  for  reinforcements  and  did  not  wish  to  fight,  to  accept  battle 
at  Leipzig  or  Breitenfeld.  Tilly  was  superior  by  several  thousand  men,  and  by  his 
strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Breitenfeld,  leaning  on  Leipzig.  But  the  army  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  beyond  comparison  superior  in  artillery.  Tilly  was  an  old 
man,  in  his  seventieth  year.  The  young  Pappenheim  urged  him,  reluctant  to  fight. 
According  to  tradition,  the  last  council  of  war  between  Tilly  and  his  officers  was  held 
in  the  dwelling  of  the  grave-digger  of  Leipzig — a  portent  of  evil,  as  many  thought. 
Tilly  gave  as  his  war-cry  "Jesus  Maria."  "God  with  us"  was  the  watchword  of 
Gustavus  to  his  army.  At  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  Tilly  threw  himself  with 
such  violence  on  the  Saxons  that,  after  a  brief  resistance,  they  and  their  elector  took 
to  flight.  They  had  formed  the  extreme  left  wing.  The  king  called  up  his  reserves  : 
seven  times  Pappenheim  came  on,  seven  times  the  Swedes  drove  him  back.  They 
drove*  back  Tilly  on  his  return  from  pursuing  the  Saxons.  The  king,  who  had  drawn 
up  his  line  of  battle  in  a  new,  skillful  formation,  and  who  directed  every  movement 
from  a  favorable  point  of  observation,  breaks  through  the  imperial  ranks,  captures 
their  heavy  artillery  and  turns  it  on  them ;  the  confusion  becomes  a  hideous  rout. 
Tilly  places  himself  among  his  infantry  and  fights  like  a  common  soldier.  A  Swedish 
major,  "Tall  Fritz,"  seizes  him  and  strikes  him  on  the  head  with  the  butt  of  his 
pistol;  an  imperialist  officer  shoots  "Tall  Fritz"  through  the  head,  and  Tilly,  severely 
injured  by  blows  and  wounds,  is  rescued  from  his  foes.  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  did 
not  pause  till  they  reached  Halle  to  collect  as  soon  as  possible  the  fragments  of  their 
shattered  army. 

Thus  did  Gustavus  Adolphus,  on  the  field  of  Leipzig,  execute  God's  judgment  on 
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transgressors.  The  imperialists  losi  all  their  artillery,  one  hundred  colors,  .and  over 
six  thousand  Blain,  and  many  woundedtand  prisoners.  The  Saxons  lost  two  thousand, 
.  Swedes  oul)  Beven  hundred  men.  The  novel  arrangements  of  the  young  G-ustavus 
Adolphus  and  bis  style  of  fighting  had  surprised  and  confounded  both  the  old  Tilly 
and  the  young  Pappenbeim,  who  had  drawn  up  their  army  in  the  antiquated  fashion, 

in •  line  with  many  heavy  columns  of  great  depth.     Moreover,  the  Swedish  artil- 

len  was  far  superior  in  number,  and  easily  moved  in  all  directions,  and  the  imperialists 
ha<l  their  own  guns  turned  on  them.  This  one  victory  set  all  Saxony  free.  With  the 
flight  of  the  mercenary  army  of  the  League  and  the  emperor,  the  laud  was  I'm-d  from 


those  bands  of  robbers  and  murderers  who  had  caused  Germany  such  misery  and  woe. 
The  court  of  Vienna  trembled  and  grew  pale.  The  edifice  of  absolutism  which  it 
had  taken  twelve  years  to  erecl  was  shattered  to  pieces  in  one  day  by  the  Snow  king., 
"H  ia  the  finger  of  God,"  said  the  Protestants.  The  arms  of  Protestant  Germany 
were  dow  opened  to  embrace  Gustavus  Adolphus  as  a  deliverer. 

The  king  assigned  to  the  Saxons  the  conquest  of  Bohemia;  he  himself  marched 

through  Thuringia   to   Franconia.     Western  and  Southern  Germany  were  his  in 'a  few 

nonths.     Everywhere  on  his  march  through  the  Franconian  and  Rhenish  bishoprics 

a  acknowledged  as  over-lord  for  the  duration  of  tin;  war.     He  established  a 

provincial  government  tor  Franconia  and  the  Rhineland  in  Wiirzburg.     All  this  was 

ed  by  a  Bound  understanding,  correctly  appreciating  the  state  of  affairs.     To 

he   had   tunned   the   notion  of  becoming  emperor  of  Germany  is  not 

but  it   is  nevertheless  certain  from  contemporary  statements  that  such  a 

the  empire  would  have  been  more  than  welcome  to  the  people  in  all  Protes- 

tries,  possessing  ;|S  iM,  (-|j(]  surll  ^.^  (|Ua]itjt.s  ;1S  ;|  statesman  and  a  general, 

gentleness,  such  philanthropy.     Even  the  bishops  of  Worms  and  Speyer  formed 
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an  alliance  with  the  king.  The  Palatinate,  from  which  he  had  driven  the  last  of  the 
Bavarians,  was  now  restored  to  the  feeble  Frederick  V.  and  his  wife;  the  mosi 
impolitic  act  the  king  could  have  done. 

By  the  aid  of  Spanish  subsidies,  Tilly  had  again  gathered  an  army  superior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  the  Swede,  and  stood  on  the  frontier  of  Bavaria  to  cover  the  line 
of  the  Lech  and  the  Danube.  His  position  was  strong.  The  Elector  Maximilian 
hurried  to  Tilly's  camp;  but  in  the  sight  of  both  and  of  their  army,  Gustavus  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Lech.  In  this  engagement  of  the  15th  of  April, 
1632,  Tilly,  then  in  his  seventy-third  year,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  falmnrt-ball 
under  the  knee,  advised  the  elector  to  retire  to  Ingolstadt,  and  died  there  in  fifteen 
days.  A  short  time  before,  he  advised  the  elector  to  surprise  the  important  imperial 
city  of  Ratisbon  and  to  keep  the  city  safe,  "as  otherwise  the  emperor's  crown  and 
the  elector's  hat  were  both  at  stake."  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  characterizing  TiUy, 
that  Gustavus  Adolpnus,  the  great  general,  whose  unassuming  character  is  recognized 
by  friend  and  foe  alike,  always  called  him  only  "the  old  corporal."  Tilly  was  remark- 
able among  the  generals  by  his  unselfishness,  his  simplicity  in  dress  and  life,  his 
temperance  in  all  enjoyments,  and  by  disdaining  to  take  money  or  estates,  titles  or 
dignities.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  brought  him  up  and  accompanied  and  guided  him, 
are  to  blame  for  his  letting  his  savage  soldiers  escape  the  reins  in  Protestant  countries. 
When  he  died  there  lay — in  spite  of  all  modern  defences  of  his  conduct — heavy  sins 
o:i  his  soul  before  God  and  the  world.  "He  was  a  barbarian  !"  exclaimed  Gustavus 
Adolphus  violently  when  Tilly's  death  was  announced  to  him,  and  Gustavus  knew 
the  man  and  the  circumstances  when  he  made  the  exclamation. 

Augsburg  gladly  opened  her  gates  to  the  Swedish  monarch,  and  as  the  citizens 
were  mostly  Evangelical  and  enthusiastic  for  the  king,  did  homage  formally  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden.  The  king  took  Landshut,  Freysing,  and  other  places  of  Old 
Bavaria,  and  marched  into  Munich.  The  town-council  knelt  and  handed  the  con- 
queror the  keys  of  the  city.  Voices  were  heard  demanding  vengeance  on  Munich 
for  Magdeburg.  But  Gustavus  Adolphus  kept  his  men  in  strict  discipline  in  and  near 
the  city,  and  freed  the  citizens,  by  his  affability,  from  all  fear  of  him.  When  Tilly 
and  the  imperialists  took  a  city,  they  abolished  Protestant  worship  and  made  every- 
thing Catholic  again.  When  the  people  of  Munich  saw  that  the  king,  whom  the 
Jesuits  had  depicted  as  a  cruel  heretic  and  savage  conqueror,  was  so  humane  and  took 
such  care  that  they  were  undisturbed  in  the  accustomed  exercise  of  their  religion,  the 
opinion  of  Munich  changed  in  his  favor.  The  city  had  to  pay  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  as  a  war-tax,  but  what  was  that  compared  to  the  forced  contributions  of  Tilly 
or  Wallenstein  !  The  king  sent  two  hundred  and  forty  of  their  cannon  to  Augsburg, 
but  what  was  that  to  the  extortions  and  penalties,  the  horrible  plundering  and  devas- 
tation of  the  imperialist  hordes!     The  cannon  were  the  lawful  spoil  of  the  conqueror. 

About  this  time,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  entered  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  accom- 
panied by  the  Palsgrave  Frederick,  from  whom  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  had  taken  both 
electoral  dignity  and  land,  the  elector  of  Saxony  triumphantly  entered  the  capital  of 
190 
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Bohemia.      The  Elector  M . .  \  begged  the  emperor  for  aid  against  the  Swedes.     In 
Becrel  he  also  Bued  to  France.     France  supplied  him  with  money,  and  in  return  the 
elector  gave   France  permission  to   'occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Coblentz 
instance. 

i-  repeated  refusals,  the  deeply-aggrieved  Wallenstein  acceded  to  the  emperor's 
prayer  to  collect  an  army  <>!'  fifty  thousand  men  within  three  months.     He  accepted 
the  command   only  on  terms  which  made  him  in  the  army,  in  the  provinces,  wherever 
the  war  was,  absolute  master,  in  fad   emperor.     Wallenstein  recovered  Prague  from 
.1   ill  Bohemia  within  a  month.      To  hinder  the   union  of  Wallenstein's 
istavus  Adolphus- proceeded  from  Bavaria  to  Franconia;  but  the  two  armies 
united   at    Eger,  with  Wallenstein   in  command  over  the  Bavarians  also.     Gustavus 
now  took  up  his  position  at  Nuremberg  in  a  strong  camp,  to  protect  this  imperial  city 
bo  devoted  to  him  from  the  fate  of  Magdeburg.     He  had  only  eighteen  thousand  men 
when  he  threw  up  his  iiitivnchments.      Supported  by  great  sacrifices  of  the  citizens 
in  money  and  supplies,  he  gradually  raised  his  army  to  forty  thousand  men.     Wal- 
lenstein  marched   after  him,  and   pitched  a  camp  on  the  heights  of  Zirndorf,  two 
leagues   from   Nuremberg,      lie   proposed  to  blockade,  starve  out  and  extort  a  peace 
from  the  king  of  Sweden   by  cutting  off  all  reinforcements.     Wallenstein,  after  the 
junction  of  the  Bavarian  army,  had  eighty  thousand  men  at  his  disposal.     Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  not  to  fear  short  supplies;  his  own  foresight  and  the  rich  stores  of  this 
large  Protestant  city  had  provided  tor  a  long  time;  but  he  was  pained  to  see  the 
station  of  the  environs  of  Nuremberg  by  the  imperialists,  who  were  burning  and 
firing  far  and  wide,  robbing  and  plundering,  practising  every  cruelty.     To  free  the 
country   from   these    undisciplined    hordes   the   king  made  many  attempts   to    draw 
Wallenstein,   who    hail   three   times   his  force,  into  battle.     He,   however,   remained 
immovable  on  the  heights  I'm- eleven  weeks.     The  victorious  career  of  his  adversary 
had  taught  Wallenstein  the  greatness  of  his  military  genius.     In  spite  of  his  enormous 
superiority  in  numbers,  he  durst  not  measure  swords  with  him  in  the  open  field,  from 
a  fear  of  losing  his  own  fame  as  a  general  against  the  new  tactics  of  the  Northern 
hero  and  his  good  fortune.     At  last  Gustavus  Adolphus  attacked  Wallenstein's  camp. 
Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar  led  desperate  assaults.     His  troops  penetrated  into  the 
camp,  but  he  could  not    make  himself  master  of  it.     At  nightfall  the  king  drew  his 
troops  back  to  their  camp  ;   he  had  lost  two  thousand  men  in  the  assaults  of  the  day. 
When  at  last  hunger  and  sickness  made  their  appearance  in  the  Swedish  camp,  and 
Wallenstein  did  not  stir,  the  king  broke  up  and  marched  in  battle  array,  with  drums 
>as1  Wallenstein's  camp.     He  passed  through  Rothenburg  to  Donauworth, 
n  order  to  divert  the  war  to  Bavaria,  while  he  sent  Duke  Bernard  with  a  division  to 
1   Franconia  and  Saxony.     Qpon  this  Wallenstein  also  broke  up  from  his  camp, 
er  Bavaria,  but  for  Saxony,  to  separate  it  from  its  alliance  with  Sweden. 
rned  back,  advanced  with  forced  marches  past  Schweinfurt  to  Arnstadt, 
i  forces  our,-  more  with  Bernard's,  and  hastened  to  Naumburg.     When  the 
s  town  greeted  him  as  the  deliverer  of  Saxony,  with  almost  idolatrous 
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honors,  he  said  to  his  friends  "  he  feared  that  God  might,  on  account  of  the  folly  of 
these  people,  punish  him  and  make  both  them  and  him  feel  that  he  was  only  a  weak, 
mortal  man." 

Wallenstein  had  taken  Leipzig.  Surprised  by  the  lightning-like  appearance  of  the 
king,  who  intrenched  himself  at  Nauinburg,  he  marched  back  to  Weissenfels  and 
prepared  to  make  his  winter-quarters  at  and  near  Leipzig;  for  the  winter  was  now 
coming  on.  He  allowed  Pappenheim  to  undertake  with  eight  regiments  a  winter 
campaign  on  the  Rhine  to  relieve  Cologne,  but  witli  the  order  first  to  reduce  Halle 
and  Moritzburg.  Gustavus  Adolphus  learnt  this.  As  soon  as  Pappenheim  was  at  a 
distance  he  resolved  to  fight,  and  marched  against  Wallenstein.  The  latter  collet  i- 
his  forces  already  dispersed  in  winter-quarters,  recalls  Pappenheim  by  quick  messen- 
gers, and  places  his  headquarters  at  Liitzen.  The  king  resolved  to  venture  a  battle 
at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  Saxon  army.  He  followed  Wallenstein  closely,  and 
came  up  with  him  at  Liitzen.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  November  he 
arranged  his  plan  of  battle.  At  the  first  attack  the  Swedes  make  Wallenstein's  left 
wing  give  way;  soon  the  centre  is  broken  in  part.  Then  Wallenstein's  horse  charge 
out  from  the  centre  and  drive  back  the  Swedish  infantry.  To  re-form  his  ranks, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  regiment  of  Steenbock 
about  one  o'clock  after  noon,  and  galloped  so  impetuously  against  the  enemy  that 
only  Duke  Francis  of  Lauenburg,  with  his  master  of  the  horse,  the  Chamberlain  von 
Truchsess,  Augustus  von  Leubelfingen,  his  page,  the  son  of  a  patrician  of  Nuremberg, 
and  his  body-servants  could  follow  him.  The  king's  short  sight  and  the  rising  fog 
led  him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  A  pistol  ball  struck  his  horse  in  the 
neck,  a  second  broke  his  left  arm.  The  king  was  about  to  turn  to  have  his  wound 
dressed  when  an  imperialist  officer,  whom  no  one  took  for  an  enemy,  came  up  within 
ten  paces  and  shot  the  king  in  the  back  so  that  he  fell  from  his  horse.  The  duke's 
equerry  slew  the  cowardly  perpetrator,  the  duke  himself  flees  with  the  crowd,  he 
alone  unwounded.  But  the  king's  faithful  page,  Leubelfingen,  a  youth  of  eighteen 
years,  remained  with  his  master  and  endeavored  to  place  the  wounded  king  on  his 
own  slight  horse.  But  imperial  cuirassiers  charge  up ;  they  stretch  the  page  on  the 
ground  with  sabre  cuts  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  shoot  the  king  through  the 
head  and  strip  his  body  to  the  shirt.  After  the  battle  the  king  was  found  with 
consi4erable  difficulty  under  a  pile  of  corpses,  naked  and  disfigured  by  blood  and 
hoofprints. 

Duke  Bernard  learnt  the  king's  fate  from  the  Baron  von  Truchsess.  He  concealed 
from  the  army  the  death  of  the  king  and  advanced  against  the  enemy  with  four  regi- 
ments of  horse  and  his  infantry.  He  said,  they  must  rescue  the  wounded  king  from 
the  enemy's  hands.  The  imperialists  were  again  driven  back;  Wallenstein's  chief 
position  is  forced,  when  Pappenheim  arrives  on  the  battlefield  and  repulses  the  Swedes 
once  more  with  his  horsemen.  But  at  this  moment  Pappenheim  himself,  struck  by  a 
falconet-ball,  falls  from  his  horse.  He  died  next  day  of  his  wound.  After  Pappen- 
heim's  fall  his  cavalry  flee  as  Bernard  returns  to  the  charge,  while  several  imperialist 
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powder-carts,  Bel  od  fire  by  the  Swedish  artillery,  are  blown  up.  Bernard  drives  the 
imperialists  out  of  their  trenches  and  batteries,  turns  their  own  guns  on  them,  and 
when  evening  comes  Wallenstein,  in  all  haste,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  guns,  quits 
tli,'  field  of  battle  under  the  Bhelter  of  night,  evacuates  Saxony  and  withdraws  to 
Bohemia.  Next  morning  Duke  Bernard  displayed  the  body  of  the' king  to  the  army, 
the  ••.lip-.'  tin-  officers  Bwore  to  follow  Bernard  to  the  end  of  the  world  to 
avenge  their  dead  leader.  After  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld  the  elector  of  Saxony  had 
offered  Gustavus  Adolphus  tin-  imperial  crown.  It  is  probable  that,  like  the  Polish 
crown,  the  imperial  crown  would  have  been  welcome  to  Gustavus  Adolphus;  it  is 
certain  thai  he  wished  to  unite  all  the  Evangelical  estates  of  the  empire  under  the 


protection  of  Sweden,  into  a  confederation  of  states  under  his  presidency,  politically 
and    religiously   free.     As   he   himself  was  a   Protestant  from  his  whole   soul,  and 
enthusiastic  tor  the  living  faith,  he  could  not  but  wish  to  protect  the  German  Protes- 
i   their  common   faith,  and  for  this  purpose  to  have  a  foothold  in  Germany. 
Ir   was  quite  clear  that    the   Evangelical   princes  of  Germany  at   the   time  showed 
themselves  utterly  incompetent  to  defend  the  Protestant  cause,  and  that  even  the 
greatest  of  them  abandoned  it.     Gustavus  Adolphus  had  the  talents  and  the  will  to 
•  this  great  cause,  and  he  had  withal  the  material  power.     If  he  had  the  idea 
r  for  himself  a  Protestant  empire  in  Germany,  it  promised  no  less  advantages 
'•  Protestant  faith  than  for  Sweden.     Many  writers  have  said  "  German  nation- 
Bpared  a  great  danger  by  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden."     What  was 
German  nationality  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  the  following  centuries? 
Germany  was  degraded  and  abused  for  the  non-German  interests  of  that 
a       The  longer  lif.-  and  success  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  would  simply  have  pro- 
was  produced  in  L860  by  the  creation  of'the  North  German  Confederation, 
and  in  1-7  1  by  the  new  German  empire— perhaps  even  more. 
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Although  the  gifted  and  heroic  king  was  no  longer  alive,  yet  the  cause  of  the 
Swedes  and  their  allies  remained  victorious  in  Upper  Germany.  Before  the  year  was 
out,  Duke  Bernard  had  swept  the  imperialists  from  Saxony.  The  spirit  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  rested  on  Bernard's  sword.  As  vicar  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  the  chan- 
cellor Axel  Oxenstjerna  undertook  the  guidance  of  affairs  in  Germany.  The  Swedish 
council  resolved  to  continue  the  war  more  with  the  view  of  extending  the  power  of 
Sweden  than  for  the  sake  of  Protestantism.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  out  at  least  half 
of  the  plans  of  his  dead  master  and  friend.  He  renewed  the  alliance  with  France,  lint 
in  Saxony  the  old  jealousy  against  Sweden  awToke,  and  even  in  the  Swedish  army  dis- 
content broke  out  among  the  officers  and  privates.  The  chancellor,  in  the  name  of 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  gave  the  dukedom  of  Franconia  to  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe 
Weimar  in  fief,  and  granted  as  fiefs  of  the  empire  sundry  estates  to  officers,  whereby 
the  discontent  was  appeased,  and  the  distress  and  want  relieved.  The  new  dukedom 
of  Bernard  was  formed  out  of  the  splendid  territories  of  the  late  spiritual  princes  of 
Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg.  It  wTas  evident  from  this  that  the  victorious  general, 
favorite  and  confidant  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  was 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  a  German  sense.  If  he  would  from  conviction  have 
gladly  seen  his  great  friend  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  the  head  of  Germany,  yet  now 
circumstances  had  decidedly  changed;  it  was  one  thing  to  see  Germany  united  under 
the  noble  and  great  Gustavus,  although  he  was  a  Swede ;  and  quite  another  thing  to 
have  German  princes  and  peoples  dependent  on  the  crown,  country  and  people  of 
Sweden.  The  Swedes  themselves  aroused  the  feeling  of  German  nationality  after 
the  king's  death,  for  they  were  more  imperious  than  ever  he  had  been.  Hence 
Oxenstjerna,  at  a  meeting  at  Heilbronn,  was  able  to  induce  only  the  Protestant 
estates  of  Swabia,  Franconia,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  to  formally  accede  to 
the  renewed  alliance  between  France  and  Sweden.  The  estates  indeed  gave  him  the 
directory,  but  sought  to  limit  his  power  by  establishing  a  council  of  the  estates  as 
assessors  to  him;  only  in  military  matters  Oxenstjerna  was  to  have  the  ultimate 
decision.  The  supreme  command  was  divided  between  Duke  Bernard  and  the  Swed- 
ish general  Horn,  each  for  an  assigned  district.  The  want  of  unity  in  the  command 
under  a  leader  recognized  by  all  was  soon  felt;  yet  the  Protestant  armies  everywhere 
kept  the  upper  hand,  because  Wallenstein,  in  place  of  going  to  Bavaria,  remained 
quietly  with  his  army  in  Bohemia,  sent  some  regiments  to  the  assistance  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  made  as  though  he  himself  would  follow  to  relieve  Ratisbon,  and  when 
this  city  fell  into  Bernard's  hands,  withdrew  his  main  army  to  Bohemia  again  into 
winter-quarters  without  respect  to  the  "most  gracious  requests"  of  the  emperor  to 
transfer  the  campaign  to  the  Danube  and  free  Bohemia  from  the  burden  of  his  army 
and  Bavaria  from  the  presence  of  the  Swedes. 

The  long-existing  conspiracy  of  the  Jesuit  party  at  the  court  for  the  downfall  of 
Wallenstein  had  brought  strong  contingents  of  troops  from  Spain,  which  were  not 
placed  under  Wallenstein's  orders.  He  saw  that  they  wished  to  dispense  with  him. 
His   friends,  by   the   fraudulent   substitution   of  a   paper,    surprised  his  subordinate 
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officers  into  signing  a  statemenl  thai  they  would  never  leave  him,  but  remain  till 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  immediately  bound  to  him  alone.  Hearing  this,  the 
Jesuits  .it  the  court  gave  the  emperor  the  advice  "to  crush  the  scorpion  on  the  wound 
he  had  made."  A  dagger,  a  pistol-shot,  they  thought,  would  remove  the  whole 
i  r.  The  emperor  was  alarmed.  The  house  of  Austria  owed,  moreover,  to  the 
duke  of  Friedland,  enormous  mums  which  he  had  advanced.  Intercepted  letters 
;,i,,l  agent — of  Wallenstein's  confidential  friends — proved  that  secret  negotiations 
in  progress  between  Wallenstein  on  one  side,  and  France,  Sweden  and  Saxony 
on  the  other. 

Wallenstein  had  men  aboul  the  court  who  learned  and  reported  everything.     He 
now    sought   to  place  himself  in  safety  with  the  Swedes,  Saxons,  or  French,  and  at 
[in-  time  to  negotiate  the  peace  which  was  necessary  for  the  nearly  ruined  coun- 
tries of  all   the   belligerents,   and   to  secure  tor  himself  by  such  a  peace — with  or 
without  the  emperor — the  land  of  Bohemia,  which  had  been  formally  promised  to  him 
by  the  emperor  as  his  reward.     These  negotiations  came  to  no  end.     The  emperor 
Ferdinand   signed   a    patent   which   gave   the   supreme  command  to  the  lieutenant- 
general  Gallas.      It    is   nut    true   that   only  the  Spanish   court  party  secretly  gave  to 
Oallas  afterward   the  order  "to  take,  dead  or  alive,  Wallenstein  and  his  friends  the 
field-marshals   1 1 1«»  and  Terzka."     The  emperor  with  his  own  hand  wrote  this  order 
ar  the  very  time.      Nearly  three  weeks  after  this  bloody  letter  to  GaDas,  the  emperor 
continued  his  us  i.T.    onfidential  correspondence  with  Wallenstein,  and  on  the  night  of 
25th  and  26th  of  February,  L634,  Wallenstein  was  assassinated  in  consequence 
of  that  letter.     No  <  S-erman  hand  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  general;  the  men 
told  off  for  the  murder  were  Irishmen,  with  two  Scots  and  a  Spaniard.     The  instiga- 
!   the   murder  received  decorations  and  a   share  of  the  confiscated  estates;  the 
house  of  Austria  was  quit  of  two  millions  of  debts  due  to  Wallenstein,  his  estates 
were  partly  retained  by  the  crown,  partly  given  to  his  enemies,  and  the  emperor  had 
thousand  masses  for  his  soul. 
The  death  of  the  commander-in-chief  produced  great  confusion  in  the  imperial 
»ver  which,  in  name,  the  emperor's  eldest  son  Ferdinand,  but  in  reality  Gallas, 
had  the  command.     The  jealousy  between  the  Swedish  leaders  and  Duke  Bernard 
and  the  Bupineness  of  Saxony  did   not   allow  them  to  draw  from  this  event  all  the 
advantages  one  might   have  expected.     In  his  course  of  victory  Bernard  lost  every- 
by  the  battle  of  Ndrdlingen.     There  were  twenty-two  thousand  Swedes  and 
mans,  including  six  thousand  untrained  peasants'  of  Wurtemberg,  against  thirty- 
thousand  imperialists.     The  old  Swedish  general  Horn  wished  to  wait  for  the 
Lhinegrave;   the  young  and  fiery  Bernard  determined  to  fight.     Four 
ind  of  the  me,,  of  Wurtemberg  perished:  on  the  whole,  twelve  thousand  killed 
1  1"  nd  eighty  guns  were  lost   by  the  allies.     The  savage  hordes  of  the 

d  conqueror  wrought  fearful  havoc  in  Sour!.  Germany.     Bernard  had  to  retire 
i!"'-     1m  consequence  of  these  events  Saxony  deserted  the  Swedish  alliance, 
■   of  May.    L635,   concluded  a  separate   peace  with  the  emperor  at 


to 
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Prague.  The  court  of  Vienna  paid  a  high  price;  Saxony  was  to  retain  in  peaceful 
possession  the  sees  and  convent-estates  confiscated  in  1027,  and  to  receive  as  a  male 
fief  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia.  This  defection  of  Saxony  from  the  Protestant  cause 
made  other  Protestant  princes  accept  the  treaty  of  Prague.  These  included  the 
princes  of  Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  LUneburg,  Anhalt,  Weimar, 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  the  Hanse  towns,  Frankfort,  and  other  imperial  cities. 
Only  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse  Cassel  among  the  princes  and  the  imperial 
cities  of  Upper  Germany  remained  true  to  their  alliance  with  the  Swedes,  and  Duke 
Bernard  was  named  generalissimo.  Notwithstanding 
his  defeat  at  Nordlingen,  he  remained  the  object  of 
general  confidence,  which  he  had  soon  recovered. 

But  the  venal  conduct  of  Saxony  in  making  a 
peace  with  the  imperial  court  had  the  melancholy 
result  of  prolonging  the  war  for  thirteen  years.  It 
was  no  longer  a  religious  war,  but  simply  a  political 
struggle.  The  German  estates  were  no  longer  con- 
cerned about  putting  down  or  defending  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  about  their  degree  of  independence 
of  the  emperor.  The  flame  of  war  which  millions  of 
Germans  hoped  was  quenched  received  new  fuel,  sup- 
plied by  France.     It  had  been  a  long-standing  policy 

of  France  to  depress  the  power  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  to  annex  to  itself  the 
German  districts  on  the  Rhine.  Richelieu,  the  great  minister  of  France,  deemed 
the  state  of  affairs  and  the  time  very  favorable  for  both  these  projects.  He  interfered 
more  openly  than  before  in  German  affairs,  at  first  merely  to  restrain  the  emperor. 
Richelieu,  the  minister  of  a  court  which  persecuted  the  Protestants  in  its  dominions, 
now  assumed  the  part  of  defender  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  He  concluded  witli 
Oxenstjerna  and  the  allies  of  Sweden  a  treaty  wherein  he  bound  himself  to  furnish 
twelve  thousand  men  to  the  allied  army,  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  half  a  million  livres,  and 
in  case  of  need  to  place  an  army  of  reserve  on  the  Rhine.  In  return  he  was  allowed 
to  occupy  Alsace  and  some  fortified  cities  on  the  Rhine,  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  council 
of  the  league  was  given  him,  and  the  stipulation  made  thai  none  of  the  allies  weir  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  emperor  without  the  approval  of  Franco. 

Saxony,  as  an  ally  of  Austria,  declared  war  against  Sweden  and  her  allies. 
Oxenstjerna  now  eagerly  sought  for  peace  with  Austria;  but  in  vain.  Upon  this 
Richelieu  concluded  a  separate  agreement  with  Duke  Bernard,  by  which  France 
supplied  him  with  money  to  support  his  army,  and  guaranteed  to  him,  after  peace 
was  made,  an  annual  subsidy  and  the  possession  of  Alsace  as  a  Landgraviate. 

The  attitude  towards  France  assumed  by  the  Protestant  princes  and  cities  which 
remained  true  to  the  Swedish  alliance  is  explained  by  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.  The  authorities  at  Vienna  had  rejected  the  "painful"  requests  of  Duke 
Eberhard  of  Wurtemberg  to  be  restored  to  his  dominions,  with  the  remark  that  he 
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and  the  Margrave  of  Baden  were  excluded  from  the  Peace  of  Prague,  and  that  as  a 
preliminary  the  chancellor  of  Wurtemberg,  Ldffler — a  Protestant  patriot — must  be 
delivered  to  the  emperor.  Soon  after  this  declaration  the  emperor  divided  the  duchy 
llt  Wlirtemberg  among  his  ministers  and  generals;  he  gave  Baden-Durlach  to  his 
adherent  William  Margrave  of  Baden-Baden.  Be  treated  Swabia  with  the  captured 
Rhine  fortresses  as  conquered  country.  It  was  abandoned  to  his  rapacious  soldiery. 
por  a  second  time  many  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  Switzerland.  Famine  and 
pestilence  raged  in  Swabia.  The  country  people  ate  roots,  mice,  frogs,  dead  horses; 
acorns,  nettles,  snails,  were  eagerly  Bought  for;  dogs  and  cats  were  no  longer  safe; 

•  could  nol  get  even  bran.     Many  places  were  depopulated;  grass  grew  in  the 

Btreets;  the  few  Burvivors  were  brutalized.  A  contemporary  writes:  "People  and 
country  are  ruined,  wasted,  desert,  in  ashes,  the  people  away."  All  of  the  duchy  of 
Wurteinberg  except  Hohentwiel  was  overrun  by  the  imperialists.  This  fortress  was 
held  by  Conrad  Wiederhold,  equally  remarkable  as  a  man  and  as  a  military  leader, 
till  thr  general  peace.  Those  estates  of  the  empire  which  had  not  accepted  the  Peace 
(>t  Prague  Baw  themselves  compelled  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Swedes 

Or  <'f  the  French. 

The  Swedish  general  Banner,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  Saxon  elector  into 
Mecklenburg,  advanced  again,  and  at  Wittstock,  near  Potsdam,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
.  so  defeated  the  Saxon-Austrian  army  that  by  this  one  battle  the  credit  of  the 
Swedish  arms  was  restored.  By  this  victory  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Saxony, 
Thuringia,  and  part  of  Franconia  fell  into  the  victor's  hands,  who  now,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  defection  of  the  elector,  levied  heavy  contributions  on  Saxony  and 
committed  horrible  devastation;  for  these  soldiers  were  no  longer  the  well-disciplined 
Swedes  of  Gustavus  Adolphus — the  war  had  consumed  them — but,  like  the  imperial 
armies,  hands  of  mercenaries  from  every  country,  with  only  a  nucleus  of  Swedes. 
Soon  the  districts  <»f  Lower  Germany  presented  the  same  sad  appearance  as  Upper 
Germany.  The  fields  were  almost  entirely  unfilled ;  there  was  neither  seed-corn, 
draught  oxen,  nor  men's  hands.  Whole  villages  stood  empty;  all  who  had  not 
perished  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cities,  or  turned  soldiers;  the  trade  of  war  was 
the  first  at   hand.     Hunger  drove  to  unnatural  diet  all  who  were  not  soldiers  or  in 

g 1  circumstances.     Human  corpses  were  eaten;  in  the  district  of  Magdeburg  it  was 

aaid  that  men  were  killed  and  eaten. 

Although  there  was  little  unity  in  their  operations,  the  allies  were  still  superior  to 
the  imperialists.  Duke  Bernard  had  in  midwinter  torn  Franche-Comte  from  the 
Spaniards,  advanced  victoriously  to  the  Rhine,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1638,  defeated  at 
Rheinfelden  the  army  of  the  League  commanded  by  John  von  Werth,  then  turned  to 
theBreisgau  and  took  Freiburg;  the  hitherto  impregnable  fortress  of  Breisach,  the 
Ley  of  UppeT  Germany,  was  reduced  by  famine  on  the  19th  of  December  of  the 
me  year.  Famine  indeed  had  reached  such  a  point  that  the  soldiers  imprisoned  in 
the  block-house  had  eaten  raw  a  comrade  who  had  died  of  hunger. 

Bernard  resolved  to  make  Breisach  the  main  support  of  his  new  dominions.     He 
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caused  the  inhabitants  to  do  him  homage  formally  ;  lie  felt  himself  in  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  districts  promised  him  by  the  crown  of  France,  namely  Alsace  and  the 
Breisgau.  His  star  shone  bright  above  all  who  were  distinguished  as  Leaders  in  this 
period  of  the  war.  The  emperor  therefore  sought  to  seduce  him  from  the  alliance 
with  France.  Bernard,  however,  was  convinced  in  his  heart  that  he  had  chosen  the 
right  party,  and  was  the  champion  of  a  good  cause.  He  was  resolved  not  to  sheathe 
his  sword  till  a  general  peace  was  concluded.  But  there  came  a  demand  from  the 
French  government  to  surrender  to  them  Breisach.  He  perceived  that  the  French 
wished  to  deceive  him  with  regard  to  the  possessions  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  treaty. 
As  he  refused,  they  withdrew  their  subsidy.  He  resolved  to  continue  the  war  on  his 
own  account;  but  he  died  on  the  18th  of  July,  1639,  in  his  camp  at  Neuberg-on-the- 
Rhine,  by  poison  administered  by  the  French,  as  he  himself  believed,  as  his  age 
believed,  as,  from  the  Jesuit  policy  of  the  French  court,  is  highly  probable.  Frame 
removed  the  man  who  sought  to  open  for  himself  a  path  to  independence.  In  his  last 
will  Bernard  ordered  that  all  his  conquests  in  Alsace  remain  in  the  German  empire, 
but  governed  under  Swedish  protection  by  that  one  of  his  brothers  who  would  main- 
tain possession.  France,  however,  made  haste  to  gain  over  Bernard's  army  by  money, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  take  possession  of  all  Alsace.  Bernard  died  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year.  Amid  the  almost  universal  brutality  of  his  contemporaries,  officers  as  well 
as  common  soldiers,  he  exhibited  a  beautiful  spirit  of  humanity,  high  moral  worth, 
good  education  ;  in  a  time  of  general  profligacy,  he  stood  erect  in  the  full  independ- 
ence of  a  character  which  compelled  the  esteem  of  the  camps  of  both  parties  and  of 
the  frivolous  court  of  France.  His  faith  was  pure,  and  active  in  charity ;  after  a 
battle  he  was  seen  consoling  the  wounded  and  dying  with  pious  addresses,  Bow 
■different  in  history  stands  Ferdinand  II.  the  emperor,  who  died  before  Bernard,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1637,  a  victim  of  political  and  religious  bigotry!  He  was  not 
destined  to  see  the  end  of  the  war  which  his  blind  unchristian  zeal  and  love  of  power 
had  kindled. 

His  son  and  successor  Ferdinand  III.  was  elected  unanimously,  by  Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic  electors.  He  was  less  warm  in  religious  affairs  than  his  father,  and 
was  held  before  his  election  to  be  less  dependent  on  the  Jesuits,  and  inclined  to  favor 
the  Protestants.  But  instead  of  any  change  taking  place  the  Jesuits  still  remained 
at  court;  the  emperor  not  only  renewed,  but  sharpened  the  strict  decrees  of  his 
father  in  reference  to  religion.  Like  his  father,  he  was  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits;  yet 
the  wish  for  peace  lay  close  to  his  heart.  At  his  first  diet  at  Ratisbon  he  was  almost 
carried  off,  with  all  the  members  of  the  diet,  by  the  Swedish  general  Banner.  In  the 
depth  of  winter,  Banner  broke  up  from  Bohemia,  which  his  troops  had  barbarously 
devastated,  and  while  the  diet  believed  him  to  be  in  distant  winter-quarters  in  Thu- 
ringia,  he  appeared  on  the  17th  of  January,  1641,  before  Ratisbon,  and  fired  on  the 
town.  Nothing  but  a  sudden  thaw  saved  emperor,  diet,  and  city  from  the  hands  of 
the  Swedes.  In  consequence  of  his  exertions  to  surprise  Ratisbon,  Banner  died  on 
lis  retreat,  at  Halberstadt,  in  the  prime  of  life.  11  is  successor  in  the  command  of  the 
191 
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Swedish  army  was  Torstenson,  who  Buffered  so  from  gout  that  he  had  to  be  carried 
jn  a  |inrr;  inn  this  pupil  of  Gustavua  Adolphus  was  so  eDergetic  withal  that  he 
restored  order  and  discipline  to  the  demoralized  troops  and  thrice  traversed  Germany 
with  incredible  rapidit}  amid  brilliant  victories.  The  Swedes  were  again  powerful, 
because  their  old  North  German  allies  one  after  another  had  again  joined  them,  in 
order  to  escape  subjection  either  with  them  or  by  them.  TorstensoD  marched  victo- 
riously through  Silesia,  terrified  Vienna,  and  on  the  2d  of  November,  1042,  defeated 
Piccolomini  on  the  Bame  plain  of  Breitenfeld,  near  Leipzig,  where  G-ustavus  Adolphus 
had  conquered  eleven  years  before.  Bavaria  and  Austria  were  saved  because  their 
different  instructions  prevented  Torstenson  and  his  French  ally,  General  Guebriant, 
from  forming  a  junction.  Alter  various  victories  over  the  imperialists,  over  Gallas  at 
Bernburg  and  Magdeburg,  over  Berzfeld  at  Jankow  in  Bohemia,  Torstenson  a  second 
time  approached  Vienna.  His  ally,  Prince  Ragotzi  of  Transylvania,  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  Moravia,  and  the  French  general  Turenne,  in  conjunction  with  the  Swedes 
and  1 1 « — •  i . 1 1 1 ■<  under  Konigsmark,  advanced  through  Bavaria.  If  the  three  armies 
should  unite,  the  League  and  the  house  of  Austria  were  as  good  as  lost.  Ferdinand 
bribed  Ragotzi  to  retreat,  bribed  influential  persons  at  the  court  of  Paris,  and  the 
I  ench  and  Hessians  retired.  The  storm  passed  away  from  the  emperor's  city  of 
Vienna.  Toratenaon,  after  a  fruitless  siege  of  Briinn,  pitched  his  winter-quarters  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Sickness  prevailed  in  his  army;  he  himself,  worn  out  by 
disease,  resigned  his  command  to  Wrangel. 

In  these  List  yens  of  the  war  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  prevailed  in  the  North  and 
South  of  Germany.  After  the  second  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  imperialists  and  the 
Bavarians  retired  into  the  Circle  of  Swabia  and  occupied  it.  The  French  army,  rein- 
forced  with  the  troops  of  the  late  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  came  in  January,  Kilo, 
ami  occupied  the  rest  of  Swabia.  The  two  armies  lay  opposite  each  other,  between 
Marbach  and  Cannstatt,  without  coining  to  an  engagement,  and  treated  the  inhabi- 
tant-, in  Buch  a  faahioD  ••that  no  one  knew  who  was  friend  or  foe."  In  1644  Turenne 
arrived  and  took  "under  his  protection"  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg,  but  the  French 
soldiers  plundered,  ••in  order  that  they  might  have  some  amusement." 

Weary  of  the  endless  misery,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  concluded 

an  armistice  with   the  Swedes.     On  the   I  -irli  of  March,  1G47,  the  elector  of  Bavaria 

also  concluded  an  armistice  for  himself  and  his  country.     The  Bavarian  general  John 

von  Werth   attempted  to  take  the  army  over  to  the  emperor,  but  the  troops  remained 

true   to  their  elector,  and   nothing  remained  for  John  von  Werth   but  flight  to  the 

imperial  camp.     The  emperor  thus  lost  at  once  three  allies,  because  he  declined  to 

to  a  general  armistice.     The  three  princes,  however,  could  no  longer  bear  to 

see  the  misery  of  their  distracted  countries;  but  when,  covered  by  the  armistice  with 

rians,  Wrangel  victoriously  cut. 'red  Bohemia,  and  the  direst  distress  awaited 

mperor,  the  Bavarian  elector  Maximilian  repented  of  his  desertion  of  his  brother- 

the  emperor,  gave  notice  to  the  Swedes  of  the  cessation  of  the  armistice,  and 

'lie  greater  part  of  his  army  to  the  emperor.     Thereupon  Turenne  and  Wrangel 
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again  invaded  Bavaria,  joined  their  forces,  and  defeated  the  united  imperial  and 
Bavarian  army  under  Holzapfel  at  Zusmarshausen,  ou  the  L7th  of  May,  hii^.  The 
Palsgrave  Charles  Gustavus  was  on  his  way  with  eight  thousand  men  from  Sweden. 
Wrangel  did  not  wait  tor  him,  but  crossed  the  Danube  ;it  Lauingeu  and  won  tin- 
victory.  This  was  the  last  pitched  battle  of  the  war.  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria 
were  again  visited  wuth  terrible  devastations.  The  old  elector  Max  fled  to  Salzburg. 
Nothing  but  the  rise  of  the  rivers  prevented  Wrangel  from  penetrating  into  Upper 
Austria.  He  had  sent  his  subordinate,  Konigsmark,  with  a  division  to  Bohemia. 
He  surprised  the  new  town  (Die  Kleine  Seite)  of  Prague,  seized  the  whole  royal 
treasure  and  found  immense  booty  in  the  palaces  of  the  grandees.  The  Palsgrave 
Charles  joined  him  under  the  walls  of  Prague,  and  they  began  the  siege  of  the 
Bohemian  capital,  that  is,  the  other  part  of  Prague,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau, 
with  a  cannonade  of  red-hot  balls,  on  the  2d  of  November,  1G4S.  On  the  morning 
of  the  3d,  messengers  arrived  with  intelligence  from  Minister  that  a  general  peace  had 
been  signed. 

The  war  had  lasted  thirty  years.     It  began  at  Prague,  at  Prague   it  ended.     As 
early  as  1641  envoys  from  Austria,  France,  and  Swreden  had  held  a  preliminary  con- 
ference respecting  the  place  where  the  negotiations  for  peace  should  take  place.     The 
separate  peace  made  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  a  treason  to  the  national  as  well  as  to 
the  Protestant  cause,  was  prejudicial  to  the  prospects  of  a  general  peace,  because  it 
strengthened  the  emperor  and  the  Jesuit  party,  encouraged  them  to  continue  the  war. 
and  compelled,  by  its  unacceptable  conditions,  the  Protestant  estates  of  Upper  Ger- 
many to  prolong  the  war  in  self-defence.     When  the  atrocities  of  the  wTar  reached  a 
higher  degree    of   horror  by  the  already  exhausted  and   devastated  country   being 
occupied,  during  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  often  by  the  armies  of  both  belligerent 
parties  at  once,  in  the  most  favorable  case  occupied  by  them  alternately,  the  estates 
of  Upper  Germany,  supported  by  the  crown  of  France,  were  able  at  the  diet  of 
Ratisbon,  in  September,  1(540,  to  state  that  peace  was  a  necessity.     Among  those  who 
opposed  the  conclusion  of  peace  at  that  time  were  the  Count  von  Trautmannsdorf, 
the  famous  negotiator  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  his  friend  Count  Schlick,  and  the 
Austrian   Jesuits,  who  were  in   contented  possession   of  the   large   estates   in    Swabia 
that  had  been  granted  to  them,  and  of  many  conventual  properties.     These  tempo- 
rary possessors  of  lands  in  Wurteinberg  and  other    Protestant    districts,   within   or 
without  Swabia,  were  deeply  interested  in  having  a  peace  concluded  in  their  favor, 
only  after  a  complete  victory  of  the  imperial  arms.     They  made  their  own  interests  a 
matter  of   conscience  with   the  emperor,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1647,   rejected  the 
demand  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  for  a  general  armistice.      In    Kill    the  agents  al 
Hamburg  had  agreed  that  the  emperor  was  to  negotiate   peace  with   the  Swedes  at 
Osnabriick,  with  the  French  at  Minister.     But  the  confirmation   of  this  arrangement 
'lid  not  come  from  Madrid  and  Vienna  till  the  year  L643,  nor  did  the  plenipotentiaries 
meet  till  the  April  of  the  following  year.      Then,  when  all  the   remaining  states  and 
estates  of  the  empire  were  represented  by  their  ambassadors,  much  time  was  wasted 
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in  investigationa  and  controversies  about   rank,  title,  ceremonies  and  other  trifles,  and 
when  at  last  the)  came  to  the  real  discussions  respecting  the  peace,  these  were  pur- 
|,ui   off"  from   one   year  to   another,  because  these  peace   negotiations  were 
concurrent  with  military  operations,  and  cadi  party  was  always  waiting  for  favorable 
of  a  victory  in  order  to  raise  its  terms  higher. 
The    Protestant  estates  handed  in,  ;it  the  end  of  the  year  104-5,  to  the  imperialist 
envoys,  the  directory  at   Mainz,  and  through  it  to  the  Catholic  estates,  their  griev- 
.  with  the  declaration  that  all  discord  should  be  removed  in  Germany  by  friendly 
accommodation,  and  no  pretext   given  any  longer  for  neighboring  crowns  to  continue 
tin-  war      These  grievances  were  in  contents  the  old  ones  in  reference  to  politics  and 
to  religion.     First  came   Religious  Liberty.     The  Jesuit  envoys,  who  represented  the 
Catholic  party  and  Imperialist  League,  objected  primarily  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
peace  negotiations  was  ••  to  compose  the  differences  between  foreign  princes  and  the 
German  empire;  that   to  discus-  mutual  grievances  under  the  influence  of  foreign 
powers  w;i>  unbefitting  the  dignity  of  Germany."     The  representatives  of  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  the   real   peace  party,  on  the  other  hand  maintained  that  for  eighty  years 
past  the  non-removal  of  their  well-grounded  grievances  had  been  the  source  of  all  the 
disturbances  of  the  empire — for  eighty  years  past  the  Protestants  had  in  vain  sought 
an  accommodation,  and  if  their  grievances  were  not  now  abated  they  might  go  on  in 
me  fashion  tor  eighty  years  more. 
At  last   the  court  of  Vienna   listened  to  the  demands  of  Germany  for  a  general 
.  under  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Swedes  and  the  Protestant  estates ;  but 
it  listened  only  when  Bavaria  would  not  and  when  Austria  alone  could  not  continue 
the  war,  while  France  and  Sweden  and  Turkey  were  still  arming.     Not  till  then  did 
the  Austrian   minister   Von   Trautmannsdorf  give  way,  in  the  spring  of  1G47.     He 
excused  himself  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party  by  saying  that  the  fortune  of  war  had 
changed,  and  the  three   Upper  German  Circles  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Swredes  and 
French,    who   wished   to  prolong  the   war.      Yet  Von  Trautmannsdorf   had  secret 
instructions  from    the   Jesuit    party  at    the   court  to  oppose  the  restoration   of  the 
Evangelicals  in   the   Austrian  states  to  their  previous  religious  liberty,  especially  the 
restoration  of  Wurtemberg  to  its  condition  before  the  war.     But  Sweden  pronounced 
decisively  that   amnesty,  restitution,  complete  religious  liberty  must  be  secured  to  the 
Austrian   Protestants,  and  that  in  Wiirtemberg  all  must  be  so  restored  that  "not  a 
village,  not  a  peasant  remain  in  foreign  hands." 

The   Peace. of  Westphalia,  finally  concluded  on  the  24th  of  October,  1648, 

ablished  new  conditions  in  the  empire.     By  its  terms  Sweden  received  Pomerania 

nd  Riigen,  Wismar  and  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  as  lay  dukedoms  under 

the  empire.     By  this  arrangement   Sweden  became  an  estate  of  the  empire.     More- 

len  was  promised   five  millions  of  dollars  as  war  expenses.     France,  which 

the  death  of  Richelieu  was  now  governed  by  Mazarin,  through  its  excessive  and 

ntrigues  and  demands  received  much  more  than  Sweden  with  her  for  differently 

ed  claims.     France  received  full  dominion  over  the  bishoprics  and  cities  of  Metz, 
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Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  it  had  occupied  since  the  Schmalkaldiao  war,  the  Austrian 
portion  of  Alsace,  the  Sundgau,  the  bailiwick  of  the  ten  Alsatian  imperial  cities,  the 
lordship  over  forty-two  Alsatian  villages,  the  fortress  of  Breisach  writh  its  purlieus 
and  the  sovereignty  thereof  forever.  In  addition,  avaricious  Franco  received  the 
right  of  garrisoning  Philipsburg,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Speyer,  thus 
leaving  an  open  door  for  an  inroad  into  Germany  whenever  the  whim  seized  the  king. 
In  1634  the  French  ambassador  Feuquiere  had  given  to  the  Protestant  estates  of 
Germany, the  solemn  assurance  that  "the  crown  of  France  desired  nothing  in  Alsace 
or  elsewhere ;  it  had  given  assistance  to  the  estates  simply  for  the  sake  of  its  honor." 
After  the  cession  of  Alsace  the  French  diplomatist  Brienne  wrote:  "It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  France  has  never  made  so  glorious  a  peace."  Mazarin's  faithless  statecraft 
wished  to  exclude  " religious  disputes"  from  the  negotiations,  naturally  in  order  to 
prolong  the  weakness  of  Germany  by  the  continuation  of  such  disputes  and  to  give 
France  a  reason  and  opportunity  for  interfering  and  conquering.  Mazarin,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  declared  that  France  would  occupy  the  ceded  territory  only 
for  the  good  of  Germany,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  come  to  her  assistance  against 
her  enemies.  To  the  energetic  action  of  Sweden  alone  it  is  due  that  negotiations 
were  begun  and  ended  concerning  a  Religious  Peace,  and  the  possession  of  ecclesias- 
tical properties  to  obviate  the  complication  of  future  religious  disputes. 

Electoral  Saxony,  as  a  reward  for  its  perfidy  to  the  Protestant  and  national  cause, 
received  Lusatia  and  four  districts  near  Magdeburg.  Brandenburg,  which  had  behaved 
no  better  than  Saxony,  received  the  secularized  bishoprics  of  Minden,  Halberstadt, 
and  Camin  as  temporal  principalities,  and  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  as  a  duke- 
dom. Mecklenburg  received  for  the  loss  of  Wismar  the  bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and 
Ratzeburg  and  the  lands  of  the  Order  of  St.  John.  Hcsse-Cassel  received  the  secu- 
larized abbey  of  Hersfeld,  Schaumburg,  and  its  share  in  the  Marburg  inheritance, 
worth  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Bavaria  received  the  Upper  Palatinate,  with 
the  county  of  Cham  and  the  electoral  dignity,  but  had  to  give  up  the  Lower  Palati- 
nate. The  latter  v»ras  given  to  Charles  Lewis,  the  son  of  the  outlawed  Palsgrave 
and  ex-king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  died  of  a  malignant  fever  at  Mainz  thirteen  days 
after  the  battle  of  Liitzen.  In  the  Lower  Palatinate  an  eighth  electorate  was  created. 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Nassau,  were  restored  to  their  expelled  sovereigns.  Great  merit 
in  carrying  out  the  negotiations  must  be  given  to  Varnbuler,  a  statesman  of  Swiss 
extraction  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and  his  delegate  at  the  confer- 
ence. This  representative  of  only  a  small  state  obtained  such  reputation  by  the 
firmness  of  his  character  and  his  high  talents  that  the  honor  was  assigned  to  him  of 
"drawing  up  the  final  document  and  preparing  the  actual    Imperial  Edict  of  Peace." 

All  the  other  estates  of  the  empire  were  confirmed  in  the  status  quo  ante  beUum. 
Such  were  the  courts  of  Hohenlohe,  Lowenstein,  and  Oettingen,  and  the  free  imme- 
diate knights  of  the  empire  and  the  imperial  cities.  The  Netherlands  and  Switzerland 
were  recognized  as  independent  states.  The  citv  of  Basel  and  the  Swiss  ( lonfederation 
had,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  emperor  on  the  14th  of  May,   1647,  received  the 
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p D   ,,i   "complete   liberty  and  exemption   from  the  empire  and  the  imperial 

tribunals." 

Willi  regard  to  religious  matters,  the  Peace  established  as  follows:  Till  by  God's 
te  agreement  concerning  religion  be  arrived  at,  the  Religious  Peace  of 
Passau  and  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  were  to  be  in  force;  whatever  was  qow 
decided  concerning  any  article  thereof  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  declaration  of 
une.  In  all  other  things,  a  complete  equality  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
including  the  Reformed  or  Calvinists,  was  to  exist.  Everything  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  to  be  restored  as  it  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1624.  From  this  article, 
which   placed   Catholics  and    Protestants  on   a    perfect  equality  in  point  of  law,  the 

trian  hereditary  domains  were  to  be  excepted. 

As  regarded  constitutional  law  the  Peace  declared,  that  concerning  peace  and 
war.  legislation,  taxation,  levying  or  quartering  of  troops,  fortifications,  the  concluding 
of  alliances  or  peace,  the  estates  of  the  empire  possessed  full  power;  the  emperor 
had  power  and  liberty  to  act  only  according  to  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
estal 

There  were  old  primitive  rights  of  the  estates  of  the  empire  in  the  diets  of  the 
empire,  and  of  the  provincial  estates  in  the  provincial  diets.  For  centuries  past 
the  struggles  of  kings  and  emperors  lor  absolute  power  in  the  empire,  the  struggles 
of  princes  for  absolute  power  in  their  dominions,  had  been  prejudicial  to  these  primi- 
tive rights.  The  estates  of  the  empire — not  only  the  princes,  but  also  the  free  cities 
of  the  empire — had  now,  in  place  of  the  men;  right  to  advise,  the  right  to  decide. 
This  was  a  great  gain  for  the  progress  of  constitutional  monarchy  in  Germany,  where 
the  princes  were  also  patriots.  The  desire  of  the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburg  for 
absolute  power  in  the  empire,  and  its  struggle,  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
t<»  put  down  Protestantism  and  liberty  of  conscience  and  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  Papacy  for  the  introduction  of  Spanish  absolutism  in  the  empire,  are  the  reasons 
why  an  article  appeared  in  the  Peace  which  gave  "to  all  and  every  estate  of  the 
empire"  the  rigW  forever  of  concluding  alliances  with  each  other  and  with  foreign 
powers  for  their  own  security,  yet  "not  against  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  not 
against  the  peace  of  the  country  or  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  with  reservation  of 
their  oath  to  the  emperor  and  empire."  The  terrible  Thirty  Years  War  had  been 
caused  by  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  house  of  Austria;  it  was  a  war  of  this  house 
and  of  the  Jesuits  who  ruled  against  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  estates  of  the 
empire  were  compelled  to  protect  themselves  against  such  outrages  by  an  article  in 
I  ■  Peace,  and  the  two  foreign  powers  were  ready  to  force  the  emperor  to  accept  the 
article.  The  danger  involved  in  this  article,  which  gave  to  non-German  powers 
I  the  next  century  the  power  of  military  intervention  in  German  affairs,  was 
;  but  the  blame  of  it  must  be  laid  on  the  house  of  Austria  alone. 

Long  before  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  foreign  nations  had  been  detaching  portions 

e  empire  ;  by  this  Peace  si  ill  larger  portions  were  detached  to  satisfy  Sweden  and 

Prance.      By  the  complete  separation  of  Switzerland  from  the  empire  and  by  the 
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transfer  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France,  Swabia,  Baden  and  the  outlying  Austrian 
provinces  became  the  borders  of  the  empire,  under  the  express  condition  of  having 
no  line  of  defence.  Five  existing  fortifications  were,  by  the  terms  of  the  Peace,  to 
be  razed,  and  no  new  works  were  to  be  erected  from  Basel  to  Philipsburg. 

It  is  commonly  remarked  that  "the  Peace  of  Westphalia  dissolved,  in  a  political 
sense,  the  unity  of  Germany."  The  bond  holding  the  empire  together  had  long  been 
weak,  the  Peace  merely  loosening  it  a  little  more.  Since  143S  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
had  held  the  empire  without  interruption  ;  it  had  done  everything  to  extend  its  own 
house-power  and  to  become  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  empire,  by  violation  of  the 
compacts  made  at  each  election,  and  by  crushing  the  liberties  of  the  estates  and 
the  country;  it  did  nothing  to  further  the  unity  and  power  of  Germany;  it  had  ex- 
hausted its  strength  in  struggles  with  which  the  German  nation  was  not  interested. 
Charles  V.  and  the  Ferdinands  had  made  Germany  weak  externally.  This  political 
weakness  consequently  long  preceded  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  central 
authority  of  the  empire  had  long  been  feeble;  the  power  of  the  emperor  had  long 
been  a  mere  show,  glittering  with  a  splendid  ceremonial ;  the  sovereignty  of  the 
princes  had  really  been  long  existing  before  it  was  formally  confirmed  by  this  Peace. 

The  separation  of  Switzerland  and  Holland  from  the  empire  was  an  accomplished 
fact  long  before  this  Peace,  which  only  formally  recognized  their  independence.  Ger- 
many kept  declining  in  political  power  through  the  Jesuit  policy  of  the  Hapsburg 
emperors,  while  the  new  Republic  of  Holland,  separated  from  Germany  and  created 
by  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  displayed  a  wonderful  progress  in  trade,  letters,  ami 
political  wisdom.  Holland  became  a  great  naval  and  commercial  power.  The 
republic  of  the  Low  Countries  was  the  creature  of  the  free  ideas  of  the  Reformation. 
They  alone  raised  these  old  provinces  of  the  empire  to  importance. 

Moreover,  long  before  this  Peace,  both  religious  and  political  division  had  existed  in 
Germany,  and  contributed  to  the  weakness  of  the  country.  The  political  division 
was  now  legally  established.  The  unity  of  Germany  existed  only  in  name  when  the 
sovereignty  of  more  than  three  hundred  states,  great  and  small,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
with  widely  different  constitutions,  was  acknowledged.  Most,  of  all,  however,  was 
the  empire  weakened  by  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  the  war  between  Jesuitism  and 
Protestantism,  which  was  allowed  to  drag  along  for  thirty  years,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  the  art  of  war  was  imperfect,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  Jesuit  party  and 
the  house  of  Austria  were  hard-hearted  and  obstinate,  regardless  of  bringing  Germany 
and  the  German  people  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  The  empire  was  impoverished 
by  this  war  in  religion,  morals,  virtue,  patriotism;  in  men  and  means,  in  liberty 
and  law. 

The  free  cities  of  the  empire  and  the  knighthood  of  the  empire  not  only  ceased  to 
prosper,  but  lost  their  political  importance.  By  the  impoverishment  of  the  country- 
people,  that  is,  of  the  remnant  that  survived  the  war,  the  gentry  also  was  impoverished, 
and  the  cities  suffered  much  loss ;  both  suffered  more  than  mere  material  loss.  The 
cities  indeed  were  still  represented  at  the  diets  of  the  empire,  but  had  no  longer  any 
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infill.-. i. v  or  importance.  The  knighthood  or  gentry  was  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
excluded  from  the  diets,  and  thus  sank  in  political  importance.  The  greater  part  of 
tne  gentry  educed  thai   nothing  was  1 « ■  f t   them  but  to  cuter  into  the  political, 

,uil;  court  service  of  some  prince.    The  liberties  and  rights,  which  were  reserved 

to  the  gentry  by  the  Peace,  were  boqd  violated  by  the  sovereign  princes,  who  con- 
tinued to  develop  their  sovereignty  into  an  absolutism  not  only  over  the  gentry,  but 
■  be  pro\  incial  estates. 
The  gentry  and  the  cities  now  had  to  Buffer  for  their  shortsightedness  in  leaving  in 
the  lurch  the  armed  movements  of  Sickingen  and  Hutten  in  the  previous  century, 
and  in  aiding  the  princes  to  put  down  the  great  general  democratic  uprising  of  the 
people  in  1525,  in  place  of  supporting  and  directing  it.  In  England,  as  in  Holland 
previously,  the  lesser  nubility,  thai  is,  the  landed  gentry,  joined  in  the  popular  move- 
meiiT,  which  was  thus  rendered  successful;  in  Germany  henceforth  the  lesser  estates 
fell,  the  cities  into  the  band-,  the  country  gentry  under  the  feet  of  the  princes. 

The  Thirty  years  War  bad  dune  such  injury  to  Germany  that  more  than  a  century 
-  required  to  restore   the   Central   and  Southern  districts  of  the  empire.     Much 
indeed  of  what  this  war  destroyed  has  never  been  restored.     A  whole  generation  had 
mi  up  which  had  never  seen  peace,  and  great  was  the  injury  to  German  morality 
jed  by  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  troops  and  by  the  mercenaries  whom  the 
.  too,  in  the   latter  pari  of  the  war,  gathered  together.     The  material  injury 
wrought  was  terrible.     Competent  authorities  who  have  taken  different  bases  for  their 
calculations  do  not  exaggerate  when  they  affirm  that  the  whole  war  cost  ten  millions 
of  lives.     According  to  official  accounts,  therefore,  at  the  very  least,  the  number  of 
those  killed  in  battle  alone  came  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  men. 
To  these  must  I »* ■  added  all  who  were  losl  by  the  rage  of  the  soldiery,  by  hunger,  by 
pestilence  and  other  plagues,  by  flight  and  exile.     In  Wurtemberg  alone,  which  before 
the  war  numbered  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  there  remained  after  the  war 
only  one  hundred  thousand.     Forty-five  villages,  eight  cities,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight    parsonages   and    school-houses,   and    over    three    thousand    six    hundred    other 
dwellings  were  burnt   t<»  the   ground.     In  the  bishopric  of  Freising  many  a  village 
whieli  once  bad  four  hundred    inhabitants    bad    only  twenty  left;    in  many,  not  a 
bouI  survived.     Augsburg,  that  before  the  war  bad  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  had 
-  conclusion  only  eighteen   thousand.      Hesse  alone  had  lost  three  hundred  vil- 
eventeen  cities,  forty-seven  castles  given  to  the  flames.     Wherever  the  war  had 
been  there  was  for  years  only  a  very  small  number  able  to  pay  taxes.     The  number 
inimals  bad  diminished  Btil]  more.     Great  estates  which  before  the  war  were  worth 
thousand  gulden  were  sold  alter  it  for  sixty  or  eighty  gulden,  because  the  number 
ible  or  willing  to  pay  bad  declined  to  such  a  lamentable  extent,  and  because 
most  fertile  districts  so  many  properties,  trampled  down  and  desolated  by  the 
war,  remained  uncultivated  for  want  of  bands  wen-  waste,  and  like  a  wilderness; 

before  the  war  the  Protestant  Church  had  degenerated.     She  had,  as  far  as 
concerned,  sunk  down  into  a  narrow  and  ignorant  orthodoxy,  alien 
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to  the  springs  and  ends  of  the  Reformation.     A  new  pnesi hood  had    »->"'" 

the  ProLiant  Church,  a  priesthood  as  intolerant  and  persecutmg  as  the  Papacy  I 

the  Inquisition.     Such  di'vines  and  such  divinity,  such  consistories  and  then  snres 

had  before  the  war  been  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  the   Kvangehoal  religion,    and 


religions  life  and  religious  belief  would  both  have  perished  had  not  a  small  nucleus 
of  r    1  Christians  been  driven,  not  by  the  terrors  and  sufferings  o,  the  Ion,  » 
by  the  wants  of  the  times,  to  turn  in  quest  of  light  and  consolation  from  the  , 
squabbles  of  polemical  divines  to  Luther's  Genua,,  B.ble,  and    b*  resto  ed  P  ot    - 
q  1  Westphaliii  Becured  invaluable 

tents  and  Protestantism  to  new  vigor.     The  Peace  ot   wesipi  pnil„iitv 

rights;  on  one   side  liberty  of  thought  and  conscience,  on  the  other  legal  equality 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

"If  three  times  the  amount  of  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  Thirty  Years  Wai,  if 
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three  times  more  misery  during  and  after  the  war  had  befallen  the  German  empire,  it 
would  not  have  been  boo  high  a  price  to  pay  for  Liberty  of  conscience  and  legal 
equality."  Such  ia  the  expreaaioD  of  Fallmerayer,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  who 
remained  a  <  latholic  to  hi*  death. 

An  advance  had  1 u  w verthousands  of  cities  and  villages  lying  in  dust  and 

desolation.  The  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  of  the  :20th  of  September,  1555,  in 
the  Bret  instance  established  liberty  of  conscience ;  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  the 
second,  equality  before  the  law  between  Catholics  and  Protestants;  at  first  only 
between  these  two,  but  this  was  the  first  step  towards  the  universal  toleration  of  our 
A  LMe.it  victory  was  won  over  the  retrograde  party.  The  house  of  Haps- 
burg  which  used  its  imperial  power  to  establish  absolutism,  the  Papacy  which 
aought  to  impost'  on  all  Christians  the  Jesuit  yoke,  were  confined  within  their  bounds 
by  this  war  and  this  peace.  Henceforth  it  depended  on  Catholic  Germany  itself  to 
embrace  liberty  of  thought  and  make  itself  free  from  Rome.  If  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants  had  made  good  use  of  this  Peace  of  Westphalia,  Catholic  Germany  might 
have  gradually  moulded  itself  into  a  national  church,  and  the  division  between  the 
tw«>  halves  of  Germany  in  religious  affairs  have  been  healed. 

How  low  the  Papacy  had  fallen  for  the  moment  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  Bull 
of  the  Pope  declaring  the  religious  concessions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  be  null 
and  void,  was  u<>t  published  in  Germany  at  any  time.  If  after  the  peace  agriculture, 
industry,  trade,  remained  long  prostrated,  if  learning  and  art  seemed  dead,  if  Ger- 
many seemed  to  have  uone  back  a  century,  yet  the  terms  of  the  peace  opened  the 
path  for  a  Bpeedy,  continuing,  moral,  spiritual,  and  industrial  development  of  Ger- 
many. This  was  soon  shown.  From  the  liberty  of  thought  now  acquired,  the 
German  nation  drew  the  Btrength  for  its  progress  in  science  and  art,  in  education  and 
every  form  of  mental  activity,  for  all  that  Germany  lias  up  to  this  day  produced;  and 
although  Germany  kept  sinking  politically  lower,  yet  the  liberty  of  thought  won  by 
BO  much  blood  and  so  much  loss  was  the  cause  why  the  German  nation  became  con- 

■pici 3  before  other  nations  by  its  creations  and  its  conquests  in  the  domain  of  the 

mind,  why  it  was  capable  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  rise  from  its  political 
degradation,  free  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  and  in  our  days  to  become  a 
leading  power  in  Europe. 

By  the  independence  of  the  German  states  a  chequered  partition  of  Germany  dan- 
gerous to  the  power  of  the  empire  was  created  ■  but  this  very  subdivision  into  a  host 
t  petty  -tai.s  produced  a  more  general  development  and  extension  of  sound  educa- 
mong  the  citizen   .lass,  which  would  have  been  impossible  under  the  Jesuit 
of  the  house  of  Bapsburg  if  it   had  continued  to  have  the  same  power  as 
v  over  the  whole  of  Germany.     Beneficent  as  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was, 

1 "  sri11  more  beneficent  if  the  Germans  had  been  taught  by  their 

two  things—love  for  their  collective  fatherland,  and  toleration  in  religion. 

I  of  nationality  is  once  dead,  articles  and  terms  of  peace  may  perhaps 

ice  some  show  of  love  for  the  fatherland  as  a  whole  ;  but  yet  it  is  only  the  gal- 
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vanizing  of  a  corpse.  To  awaken  it  to  new  life,  something  more  than  diplomatic 
papers  is  needed;  there  needs  a  miracle  of  the  Spirit  from  above.  This  miracle  came 
later;  it  would  have  come  sooner  had  not  religious  hatred  remained  in  the  soul  even 
when  the  Peace  had  composed  all  questions.  The  Jesuits  are  most  to  blame  for  this, 
but  the  Protestant  court  divines  are  also  responsible  for  it.  This  religious  hate  con- 
tinued not  only  to  keep  Germany  split  into  two  camps,  but  an  ambitious,  domineering 
Protestant  priesthood,  by  its  quarrels  and  persecutions,  fanned  new  dissensions  in  the 
Protestant  party,  and  remorselessly  rejected  and  prevented,  in  its  dogmatic  folly  and 
vanity,  any  unifying  alliance  in  political  relations.  There  were  but  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions  among  the  divines.  The  German  estates  remained  non-united,  but  the 
Catholics  under  Jesuit  rule  were  united,  the  Protestants  disunited.  Hence  the  estates 
of  the  empire  were  trampled  down  in  the  wars  which  soon  arose  between  Austria  and 
France,  while  a  common  plan  of  action  and  steadfast  union  would  have  saved  them. 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE    DECLINE    OF    AUSTRIA    AM)   THE   RISE   OF   PRUSSIA,  TILL   THE   END   OF   THE 

TIME  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 


1  ■'.  I.'  I  >  I  N  A  X  I )  remained  emperor  in  the  altered  empire  till  the  year 

§>   Ure^'V'    1-657,  in  which  year  he  died,  on  the  2d  of  April.     The  empire  was 
*vJ     ;n  peace,  bul  it  was  like  a  desert ;   neither  political  nor  intellectual 
life  awoke  again  in  his  reign.     After  his  death  the  struggle  for  the 
imperial  crown  was  a  harder  one  than  ever  for  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.     Austria,  men  said,  conducted  her  wars  at  the  expense  of  the 
empire.     The  people  murmured  that  now  it  would  be  seen  whether 
the  electors  were  of  any  importance  or  whether  the  German  empire 
belonged  to  Austria. 
Even  at   that  time  there  was  truth  in  the  hard  saying  of  the  liberal 
statesman  and  great  general  of  the  Austrian  house,  Prince  Eugene,  who 
ed  the  three  successors  of  Ferdinand  III.  for  so  many  years:  "The 
(  "  rmans,"  he  wrote,  "since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  do  not  know  what 
are  doing,  still   less  what  they  wish,  least  of  all,  what  they  are."     Lewis  XIV., 
the  young   king  of   Prance,  wished  to  be  elected  emperor;   the  young  elector  of 
Bavaria,  Bias   Emanuel,  had  a  like  desire.     French  bribes  were  given  and  taken  more 
shamelessly   than   ever.      The   Catholic  electors  especially  had  French  sympathies. 
1  heir  influence  and  the  exertions  of  the  Jesuits  diffused  such  sentiments  among  most 
the  Catholics.     The  Order  of  Jesus,  at  other  times  so  devoted  to  the  house  of 
Hapshurg,  held  it   more  to  their  interests  for  the  throne  of  Germany  to  be  filled  by 
r  '  rench  king,  who  from  his  Jesuit  education  was  entirely  ruled  by  the  Order,  than 
opold  of  Austria,  who,  in  spite  of  his  Jesuit  education,  was  disinclined  to  the 
' ' '•     Gratitude  to  a  family  of  princes  was  unknown  to  the  Jesuits  if  ingratitude 
was  more  useful, 

Protestants,  however,  held  German  sentiments;  and  to  them  Leopold  owed 
a  •     ction  on  the  18th  of  July,  1658.     The  estates  of  the  empire  availed  themselves 
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of  this  election  also  to  limit  the  emperor's  power  and  augment  that  of  the  electors 
and  princes.  The  diets  were  transformed,  as  the  estates  no  longer  appeared  in  person, 
but  by  their  representatives. 

The  greatest  misfortune  for  Germany  was,  that  contact  with  France  and  the 
French  during  the  Thirty  Years  Mar  had  brought  into  the  country  French  maimers 
and  customs,  much  that  was  immoral,  and  which  spread  like  poison  through  what 
remained  of  old  German  morality.  Lewis  XIV.  had  made  his  court  the  seat  of  luxury 
and  splendor,  of  refined  enjoyments,  of  literature  and  art;  and  now  too  many  German 
princes,  even  the  lesser,  or  even  the  least  ones,  imitated  him  as  far  as  possible.  As 
the  French  king,  although  his  realm  was  great  and  wealthy,  could  only  maintain  bis 
system  by  suppressing  popular  rights  and  by  acting  in  internal  affairs  in  the  spirit  of 
his  Antichristian  expression  VEtat  c'est  moi,  so  the  German  princes  were  forced  to 
place  themselves  above  the  liberties  and  rights  of  their  countries,  to  seek  to  suppress 
them,  to  become  each, an  absolute  Lewis  on  a  small  scale,  and  on  a  small  scale  to 
surround  their  German  courts  with  French  luxury,  splendor  and  frivolity. 

This  aping  of  French  customs  by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  empire  was 
accompanied  by  an  old  vice  of  the  German  people.  The  people  had  not  only  always 
been  inclined  to  allow  itself  to  be  led  by  its  princes  into  imitation  of  foreigners,  bur 
possessed  a  love  for  such  imitation,  and  was  thus  open  to  political  influences  from 
abroad  from  any  foreign  power  which  cunningly  availed  itself  of  this  German  weak- 
ness. From  this,  and  not  merely  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  sprang  a  series  of 
wars  of  conquest  wherein  every  one  wished  to  make  the  empire  bear  the  costs. 

Lewis  XIV.  made  three  wars  of  robbery  against  neighboring  states.  He  wished 
to  become  so  glorious  by  his  conquests  that  his  vain  subjects,  seeing  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  France  at  the  cost  of  bordering  nations  and  hearing  of  the  battles  and 
victories  of  the  French  arms,  would  be  led  to  forget  that  he  had  despoiled  them  of 
their  old  rights  and  liberties.  Although  he  was  personally  without  military  spirit  or 
skill,  he  first  attacked  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Louvois,  his  minister  of  war,  pro- 
jected this  scheme  of  conquest.  But  in  the  next  year,  166S,  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  the  greater  part  of  the  French  conquests  were  given  up  in  consequence 
of  an  armed  alliance  with  England,  Holland  and  Sweden,  concluded  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  balance  pf  power.  Lewis  began  his  second  war  of  robbery  in 
1672  against  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands.  This  war  lasted  for  seven  years.  In 
this  war  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  and  the  emperor  interfered. 

This  prince  of  Brandenburg  had  shortly  before  availed  himself  of  a  war  between 
Poland  and  Sweden  to  make  into  an  independent  sovereign  state  the  duchy  of  Prussia, 
which  since  161S  had  been  united  by  inheritance  to  his  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
Under  this  Frederick  William  the  new  house  of  Brandenburg  made  rapid  progress. 
It  is  he  who  appears  in  Prussian  history  as  the  "Great  Elector,"  a  name  he  deserves 
in  German  history  too.  Bravely  as  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Holland  defended 
themselves,  ready  as  they  were  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  their  religion  and 
liberty,  they  at  last  succumbed  to  the  superior  power  of  France.     The  French  army 
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consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  the  astuteness  of  the 
French  ministers  had  broughl  England  and  Sweden  to  their  side  as  allies.  The 
French  fleet  is  nol  included  in  the  above  estimate,  nor  the  German  princes,  such  as 

lector  of  Cologne,  the  bishop  of  Minister,  and  the  duke  of  Liineburg,  who  had 
joined  France.  King  Lewis  was  not  merely  provoked  with  Holland  because  its 
grand  pensionary  John  de  Witt  had  formed  the  triple  alliance  which  compelled  him 

i  ept  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  bul  he  was  enraged  that  he,  the  most  puffed- 
iiii  uf  all  French  monarchs,  should  owe  such  a  humiliation  to  a  plebeian.  What  he 
hated  in  !»<•  Win  was  that  he  was  the  leader  <>f  the  popular  party,  which  at  that  time 
had  the  upper  hand  of  the  aristocratic  party  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  possessed 

rovernment  of  the  republic.  Besides  this,  the  Netherlands  were  an  asylum  for 
political  refugees  from  ;ill  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  centre  of  agitation  for  the 
extension  of  republican  institutions  and  the  Protestant  faith. 

These  reasons  taken  nil  together  inspired  Lewis  with  a  longing  to  destroy  the 
republic.  He  declared  himself  "the  avenger  of  royalty."  The  fortresses  of  the 
republic  weir  partly  neglected,  partly  commanded  by  traitors  who  could  not  with- 
stand French  gold  ;  the  industrious  citizens  were  not  trained  to  arms;  one  place  after 
another  fell;  the  republic  seemed  lost.  But  the  admiral  commanding  the  well- 
equipped  fleet  of  the  republic,  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  engaged  the  combined  fleets  of 
Lewis  XI V.  and  Charles  II.  of  Lngland,  and  gained  the  great  victory  of  Southwold 
Bay.  This  brought  deliverance  on  the  sea;  by  land  deliverance  came  through  the 
"Great  Elector,"  who  in  alliance  with  the  emperor  hastened  to  aid  the  threatened 
Protestant  state  with  his  own  troops.  The  emperor,  although  the  French  violated 
the  territory  of  the  empire,  did  not  come  forward.  Leopold  indeed  had  insisted  on 
declaring  a  "war  of  the  empire''  against  France,  but  the  "Great  Elector"  of  Bran- 
denburg was  the  only  German  prince  who  saw  the  danger  for  Germany  and 
Protestantism,  who  rejected  the  proposals  by  which  the  court  of  Paris  had,  generally 
with  Buccess,  corrupted  the   princes  of  the  empire,  and  who  on  the  26th  of  April, 

.  concluded  an  armed  alliance  with  the  hard-pressed  republic  of  Holland.  The 
aid  he  brought  had  good  success.  The  emperor  Leopold,  or  rather  his  Jesuit-ridden 
court,  displayed  little  energy.  Vienna  did  nor  desire  a  serious  war  with  France;  the 
destruction  of  a  Btate  at  once  republican  and  Protestant  would  have  been  grateful  to 
the  .Jesuits. 

Having  uo  support  from  the  emperor,  or  rather  been  regarded  by  him  with  jeal- 

opposed  by  the  Rhenish   princes,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  compeUed  to 

form  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with   France  to  save  his  own  territory  from  devastation. 

treaty  was  signed  on  the  loth  of  July,  1073,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  1073, 

the  emperor,   after  many  violations  of  the  territory  of  the  empire  by  the  French, 

concluded  a  treaty  with  Holland.     The  French  general  Turenne  plundered  and  laid 

South  Germany,   but  was  driven  across  the  Rhine  by  the  imperial  general 

Montecuculi  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  after  De  Witt's  death  had 

become  stadtholder  of  the  republic,  formed  a  junction  at  Andernach  and  defeated 
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Conde  at  Bonn.  At  the  same  time  the  admirals  De  Ruyter  and  Win  Tromp  again 
defeated  the  English  and  French  fleet.  On  the  2Sth  of  May,  L674,  the  German 
empire  declared  war  against  France,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  supplied  with 
money  by  Holland  and  Spain,  took  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand 
well-trained  troops.  Turenne  again  harried  the  Palatinate  more  terribly  than  before, 
while  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  prince  of  Orange  were  successfully  oppos- 
ing Conde.  To  make  the  elector  retire  from  the  Rhine  and  to  rid  himself  of  this 
adversary,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most  dangerous  in  the  western  theatre  of  war, 
King  Lewis  incited  the  Swedes  to  invade  Brandenburg  from  Pomerania. 

The  Swedes  advanced.  Frederick  William  in  vain  conjured  the  courts  lying  near 
to  his  dominions  to  drive  out  the  Swedes  and  allow  him  to  continue  his  career  of 
victory  on  the  Rhine.  The  imperial  court  of  Vienna,  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  the  k i 1 1 u" 
of  Denmark,  did  not  stir.  He  then  showed  to  the  world  that  he  was  the  "  Great 
Elector";  he  marched  from  the  Rhine,  appeared  suddenly  in  Magdeburg,  where  he 
left  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  and  with  only  six  thousand  horse  and  twelve 
hundred  musketeers  fell  upon  the  Swedes  so  unexpectedly  and  so  violently  that  they, 
although  nearly  twice  his  number,  gave  way.  The  18th  of  June,  1675,  was  the  day 
of  this  glorious  victory  of  Fehrbellin,  seven  miles  from  Berlin,  which  is  still  celebrated. 
Frederick  William  was  in  the  battle  where  danger  was  greatest.  He  rode  a  gray  horse, 
whose  color  made  him  a  mark  for  the  enemy's  artillery.  His  equerry  Frobenius 
Desought  him  to  dismount  from  his  white  charger  and  mount  his,  the  equerry's,  horse. 
The  elector  could  not  resist  his  reiterated  entreaties.  He  mounted  his  equerry's  dark 
horse,  Frobenius  the  light  gray  horse  of  his  master.  The  exchange  had  scarcely  been 
made  when  a  Swedish  cannon-ball  struck  the  rider  of  the  gray ;  the  equerry  fell  a 
corpse. 

The  Swedes  before  the  battle  were  thirteen  thousand  strong,  and  they  were  still 
held  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.  Hence  the  name  of  the  elector  spread  throughout 
Europe.  The  name  of  the  "  Great  Elector,"  which  was  given  to  him  much  later, 
and  as  a  statesman,  existed  already  in  the  thoughts  and  speeches  of  his  contempo- 
raries. The  more  obscure  the  emperor  was,  the  brighter  was  the  fame  of  the  elector, 
especially  as  the  other  electors  and  princes  were  completely  invisible.  The  elector 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  two  next  years  of  the  war  took  from  the  Swedes  almost  all 
Swedish  Pomerania  and  Stettin,  and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  position  which  convinced 
foreign  powers  that  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  state  he  ruled,  he  must  be  con- 
sidered in  peace  and  war. 

After  many  changes  of  fortune  Lewis  XIV.,  as  France  was  exhausted,  sought  for 
peace.  He  and  his  ministers  divided  the  allies  by  negotiating  with  each  separately. 
As  Holland  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  desired  ;in  end  of  this  seven  yens  war, 
Holland  concluded  peace  first,  on  the  I  Oth  of  August,  1678,  Spain  on  the  17th  of 
September,  the  emperor  and  the  empire  on  the  5th  of  February,  1679.  By  this 
Peace  of  Nimeguen  the  proud  king  of  France,  "the  avenger  of  royalty,"  who  had 
commenced  the  war  as  a  champion  of  the  monarchical  principle,  restored  to  Holland 
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all  his  conquests;  the  republic  did  not  Lose  .1  village.  Alter  the  peace,  which  Holland 
Belfishly  concluded  for  herself  alone,  her  ally  Spain  was  in  a  worse  position;  she  had 
for  thi-  third  time  to  i-f<U-  to  Prance  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  sixteen  for- 
-  in  Flanders  and  Hainault,  together  with  Franche  Comte.  The  emperor, 
although  thus  left  in  the  lurch  by  his  allies,  was  still  not  left  alone,  for  Brandenburg 
and  Denmark  were  Mill  in  arms;  hut  he  betrayed  his  allies  and  concluded  a  separate 
peace.  Bj  this  peace  France  received  Lorraine,  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  and  Huuin- 
-.'.•u.  and  renounced  her  righl   of  garrisoning  Philipsburg.     This  peace,  so  inglorious 


{i"'  rl mpire,  was  concluded  without  any  necessity — for  the  Germans  were  successful 

on  the  Rhine— but  from  jealousy  of  the  Great  Elector  and  of  the  growth  of  Branden- 
burg,  and  from  regard  to  the  political  and  religious  state  of  Hungary. 

The  Jesuits  already  foresaw  what  a  future  lay  before  this  new  Protestant  state  of 

Brandenburg,  and  what  dangers  it  threatened  to  them  and  their  exertions  if  it  were 

guided  by  men  like  the  Greal   Elector.     The  Jesuits  desired  the  destruction  of  this 

the  Emperor  Leopold  found  himself  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  Elector,  and 

ls  depressed  and  injured.     The  emperor  indeed,  in  concluding  this  peace,  was  less 

fluenced  by  the  armed  insurrection  which  had  been  caused  in  Hungary  by  the  Jesuit 

'ition  of  the  magnates  who  opposed  the  transformation  of  the  elective  monarchy 

:    Hungary   into  an  absolute   hereditary  monarchy,  and  who  mostly  had  embraced 

ism.     The  Jesuits  and  the  grandees  of  Austria  much  preferred  to  wage 

i  Hungary  rather  than  on  that  theatre  of  war  where  it  was  the  duty  of  the 

i"  defend  the  empire  against  France.     In  Hungary,  when  the  revolt  was  put 
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down,  there  would  be  the  rich  estates  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of  their  liberties 
and  religion  to  be  divided  among  the  Jesuits,  the  nobles  and  Austrian  crown,  as  con- 
fiscated estates  of  traitors.  The  curse  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  has  always  been  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  who  educated  the  princes,  invented  conspiracies 
of  the  Protestants,  and  often  deliberately  by  calculation  provoked  disorders,  either  by 
open  violence  or  secret  intrigues,  as  was  the  standing  ride  in  Hungary.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  love  of  the  Viennese  court  not  for  "intelligent,"  but  for  unintelligent 
despotism,  and  its  unchristian  pride  of  "  blue  blood."  With  this  were  united  hatred 
of  popular  liberty,  disregard  of  solemnly  sworn  rights  and  compacts — a  disregard  for 
which  the  Jesuits  gave  easy  absolution,  or  even  inculcated  as  a  holy  duty — and  a 
reckless  repression  of  new  ideas  by  a  military  despotism  where  generals  and  troops 
alike  were  unrestrained.  But  the  worst  of  all  the 
crimes  which  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg was  that  it  wished  to  always  occupy  the  imperial 
throne,  and  yet  never  gave  a  thought  or  did  a  deed 
inspired  by  the  interests  of  Germany. 

Left  in  the  lurch  by  Leopold  and  the  empire,  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  his  ally  Denmark  saw 
themselves  isolated  and  forced  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  France  and  Sweden,  for  the  elector  refused  to 
surrender  his  conquests  in  Pomerania.  The  French  in 
superior  force  attacked  the  elector,  defeated  him  at 
Min den,  and  began  in  French  fashion  to  lay  waste  the       m„™™  ™™™™Tr  „,„».« 

3  ELECTOR  FREDERICK  WILLIAM; 

territories  acquired   by  Brandenburg  at  the  Peace  of 

Westphalia.  The  elector  was  thus  forced  to  conclude  peace  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1679,  at  St.  Germain,  which  restored  to  Sweden  and  Brandenburg  their  old  posses- 
sions. On  the  2d  of  September  peace  between  France  and  Denmark  was  made, 
confirming  the  restoration  of  Holstein  Gottorp.  France  by  this  second  war  thus 
obtained  an  extent  of  territory  of  considerable  intrinsic  value,  and  acquired  in  the 
fortresses  of  Breisach  and  Freiburg  a  further  footing  beyond  the  Rhine.  It  imme- 
diately fortified  Huningen  and  erected  Fort  Louis.  France  now  turned  a  greedy  eye, 
wilh  a  view  to  speedy  annexation,  on  Strasburg  and  Kehl  and  outlying  fertile  terri- 
tories of  Southern  Germany. 

These  Southwestern  territories  during  the  negotiations  for  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen, 
as  well  as  previously  during  the  war,  had  suffered  terribly.  The  lands  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  were  overrun  by  the  French  and  heavy  contributions  levied.  The  court  of 
Vienna  used  every  effort  to  recover  them,  but  the  emperor  demanded  first  sacrifices 
of  men  and  money  from  their  exhausted  circles,  without,  as  was  his  duty  as 
emperor,  supporting  them  with  troops  or  money.  During  the  two  last  years  of 
the  war  these  districts  were  continually  ravaged,  now  by  the  French,  now  by  the 
imperial  armies. 

The  oppression  of  these  Southwestern  states — Bavaria  was  from  policy  spared  by 
193 
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the  house  of  Austria — made  even  the  Catholic  estates  of  the  Swabian  Circle  present 
their  remonstrances  to  the  diel  al  Ratisbon.  And  what  did  these  circles  receive  for 
all  their  sacrifices  .'  Promises  of  the  envoys  of  the  great  powers  at  Nimeguen,  prom- 
isee of  compensation  to  the  house  of  Baden.  Baden  had  indeed  suffered  most,  and 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices;   buf  in  the  peace  between   Prance  and  the  empire  it  was 

•  ■rteii  by  the  emperor,  just  as  the  Tyrol  was  in  1809. 

These  countries  had  for  ten  years  made  enormous  sacrifices,  had  nearly  all  the 
time  Buffered  grievously  for  the  house  of  Austria;  for  these  wars  were  struggles 
which  of  the  two  was  to  be  the  leading  power  in  Europe,  Austria  or  France.  The 
Southwestern  circles  could  easily — the  negotiations  prove  it — have  retained  com- 
plete neutrality  by  the  intervention  of  Switzerland. 

[nstead  of  acknowledging  these  ten  years  of  sacrifices,  the  Viennese  court  had  the 
impudence  to  demand  from  these  territories  compensation  for  itself.  As  a  compensa- 
tion for  Freiburg  ceded  to  the  French,  and  because  Philipsburg  was  made  a  national 
fortress,  Austria  demanded  nothing  less  than  two  of  the  richest  imperial  cities  of 
Swabia,  which  were  to  be  degraded  from  free  cities  of  the  empire  into  provincial 
cities  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Moreover,  the  imperial  army  before  withdrawing 
demanded  a  grani  of  money  from  these  districts,  which  had  been  so  exhausted  by  it  as 
well  as  by  the  French  that  they  ought  to  have  received  compensation  from  the  house 
of  Austria,  or  at  least  from  the  empire.  Of  course  the  Swabian  Circle  roundly 
rejected  both  requests,  that  of  Austria  for  Swabian  cities  as  well  as  that  of  the  army, 
which  had  made  itself  not  only  burdensome,  but  hateful  in  its  long  cantonments. 
These  districts  bordering  on  France  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war,  their  inhabitants 
were  impoverished,  yet  Austria  did  nothing  to  compensate  them  for  their  losses ;  it 
did  nothing  for  the  empire  or  Swabia.  The  house  of  Austria  and  the  crown  of 
France  mererj  discussed  which  should  appropriate  these  fertile  territories.  Austria 
and  France  were  equally  claimants. 

The  more  Lewis  XIV.  saw  the  weak  points  of  the  German  empire,  the  more  confi- 
dent he  was  that  none  of  his  previous  adversaries  would  seriously  resist  him,  so  much 
the  more  insolenl  to  the  empire  he  grew.  The  Peace  of  Nimeguen  said,  the  portions 
ot  the  empire  a'(\c(\  by  it  were  to  be  given,  "together  with  their  dependencies," 
tn  France.  Be  abused  these  terms  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  France  " by  course  of 
lie  interpreted  these  terms  to  be  retrospective  for  centuries,  and  to  apply  to 
all  land  mh~d  to  France  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  He  established  four  so-called 
"Chambers  of  Reunion,"  that  is,  tribunals,  al  Metz,  Tournay,  Breisach,  and  Besancon, 
ged  to  investigate  how  many  \ daces  had  in  earlier  times  been  dependent  on  the 
led  to  France  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  These  courts  were  to  estab- 
i-  of  France  on  all  these  places  with  an  appearance  of  legality  and  right. 

■   French  jurists  knew  well  what  this  monarch  demanded  of  them  ;  and  on  the 

isions  of  these  tribunals  Lewis  XIV.  based  claims  for  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of 

rg,  for  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  was  already  his  by  conquest,  the  duchy 

i  Ponts   (Zweibrucken),   the   Counties  Palatine    of  Saarbriick,  Beldenz    and 
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Liitzelstein,  the  counties  of  Salin,  Sponheim,  Mompelgard,  Lauterburg,  Homburg, 
Bitsch,  and  the  ten  Alsatian  cities  of  the  empire  of  which  he  had  previously  been 
acknowledged  as  the  bailiff.  He  at  once  occupied  all  these  places  with  his  troops. 
The  princes  who  were  robbed  laid  their  complaints  before  the  emperor.  These  com- 
plaints were  to  be  examined  at  a  congress  of  ambassadors  at  Frankfort.  But  before 
it  took  place,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  Lewis  XIV.  seized  the  powerful,  rich,  free 
imperial  city  of  Strasburg,  in  a  military  point  of  view  the  most  important  town  of 
Southwest  Germany.  Charles  V.  had  said :  "  If  Vienna  and  Strasburg  were  both  in 
danger,  I  wTould  hurry  to  succor  Strasburg  first." 

In  no  city  of  the  empire  had  the  employment  of  the  grand  inventions  and  discov- 
eries of  the  fifteenth  century,  bad  the  union  of  the  nobility  and  the  trading  guilds, 
had  the  blessings  of  education  derived  from  the  reawakened  study  of  classical 
antiquity,  produced  such  a  sound  and  prosperous  body  of  citizens,  such  an  excellent 
middle  class,  as  then  existed  in  Strasburg.  The  great  majority  of  the  citizens  were 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  learning  and  the  Reformation  ;  they  had  opened  their  hearts 
and  arms  to  religion  and  to  letters,  and  to  all  exiles  whom  persecution  had  driven  from 
home  to  seek  refuge  in  Strasburg.  This  great  imperial  city,  by  her  political  reforms, 
by  her  participation  in  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  times,  by  her  university, 
had  become  "the  intellectual  centre  of  all  South  Germany."  By  her  fortifications 
she  had  for  centuries  been  a  bulwark  against  the  lust  of  France  for  the  Rhine  frontier; 
she  was  the  key  to  the  German  empire.  The  well-trained  citizens  had  hitherto  kept 
truly  watch  and  ward  over  this  key,  '  for  which  France  was  longing.' 

One  night  Lewis  XIV.  suddenly  surrounded  the  city  with  some  regiments  that  had 
been  stealthily  brought  up;  and  two  days  afterwards  Louvois,  his  minister  of  war, 
appeared  with  twenty  thousand  men  and  a  powerful  artillery  and  threatened  the  city 
with  the  hardest  fate  if  it  refused  to  surrender.  Peace  had  made  the  town-council 
and  the  citizens  careless.  Without  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  civic  authorities, 
the  city  could  not  have  been  surprised  so  thoroughly;  the  first  regiments  could  not 
have  come  up,  such  a  great  force  could  not  have  been  collected  with  the  then  means 
of  communication,  without  its  approach  being  remarked  by  the  city.  The  negligence 
of  the  city-council  is  undeniable;  not  so  the  charge  of  treason.  Both  at  the  time 
and  since  some  members  of  the  council  were  accused  of  selling  themselves  for  French 
gold.  But  impartial  inquiries  have  demonstrated  not  the  treason,  but  the  carelessness 
of  the  council,  and  the  weakness  and  cowardice  of  the  majority  of  the  noble  mem- 
bers and  of  the  heads  of  the  guilds.  The  citizens  who  manned  the  walls  would  have 
preferred  to  defend  the  city,  for  no  citizen  had  any  French  sympathies.  French 
cunning  had  chosen  the  moment  for  the  surprise.  Most  of  the  merchants  of 
Strasburg,  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  citizens,  were  absent  at  the  l'air«of 
Frankfort.  The  man  who  is  proved  to  be  the  main  traitor  had  pointed  this  out 
to  the  French.  Surprised  by  French  violation  of  all  international  law,  by  fraud 
and  force,  girt  by  arms  of  iron  from  domestic  treachery,  abandoned  by  the  emperor 
and  the  empire,  with  a  council  destitute  of  courage  and  brains,  deprived  of  their 
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usual  leaden  and   spokesmen,  Strasburg  surrendered  with  curses  against  the  civic 
officials. 

The  convicted  traitor  was  the  son  of  a  German  prince,  a  member  of  a  family 
which  in  later  days  has  distinguished  itself  by  its  love  and  energy  in  behalf  of 
freedom  of  thought  as  well  as  for  political  freedom.  Prince  Francis  Egon  von 
Furstenberg,  the  incumbent  of  the  sec  of  Strasburg,  was  the  traitor.  This  Jesuit 
and  bis  party  were  friends  to  the  French.  Lewis  XIV.  had  promised  this  prince  to 
help  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  and  the  electoral  dignity.  When  the 
French  king  entered  the  city,  which  had  opened  to  him  its  gates  without  resistance, 
the  bishop  received  him  at  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral  with  the  words,  "Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  beheld  thy  salvation." 
in  the  capitulation  the  constitution  of  the  city,  its  rights  and  possessions,  were  guar- 
anteed ;  hut  the  chief  place  of  worship,  in  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  Protestant 
worship  had  been  celebrated,  the  famous  cathedral,  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
bishop,  ami  the  arsenal  to  the  king.  The  king  at  once  had  new  works  begun  by  his 
great  engineer  Vauban,  and  fortifications  added  to  command  the  Rhine. 

From  this  time  till  the  end  of  the  year  1S70  this  key  of  Germany  wTas  in  the 
hands  «-t  France.  The  fortifications  of  Strasburg  grew  in  extent  and  strength;  and 
from  them  the  French  court  could  direct  an  invasion  of  Germany  whenever  it  wished. 
A-  long  as  the  house  of  Austria  cared  lor  interests  which  were  dearer  to  it  than  the 
interests  of  Germany,  all  Upper  Germany  was  paralyzed  by  the  powerful  French 
military  force  lying  in  Strasburg  and  its  environs.  The  whole  world  saw  the  degra- 
dation of  the  empire  under  Leopold  when  the  robbery  of  such  a  town  coidd  be 
committed  with  impunity.  The  emperor  Leopold,  if  he  had  had  in  him  a  spark  of 
those  great  emperors  of  olden  times,  could  have  made  the  Western  frontier  of  Ger- 
many secure  at  the  same  time  that  he  secured  the  Eastern  border;  the  German 
princes  themselves  could  have  held  this  foreign  robber  in  check  had  they  been  united 
among  themselves.  But  the  princes  were  politically  divergent;  the  people  was 
divided  by  religion;  the  Jesuits,  as  the  instruments  of  France  and  in  their  own 
interests  and  the  secret  agents  of  France,  displayed  a  ceaseless  activity  to  inflame 
afresh  the  religious  enmity  of  the  Catholics  against  the  Protestants  by  sowing  mis- 
trust and  suspicion  thai  ih«'  Protestant  princes,  who  were  arming,  did  so  not  to 
protect  themselves  from  France,  hut  to  attack  the  Catholics.  All  this  contributed  to 
weaken  still  more  the  <  German  empire. 

1  he   hindrance   to   further  aggressions  of  French   arrogance  came  not  from  the 
German    emperor,    hut    from    the    Republic   of  Holland.      The   prince   of  Orang, 
Hi.'  stadtholder  of  Holland,  concluded  between  the  Republic  of  the  United  Nethei 
nds  and  Sweden  a  treaty  in  the  year  1G83,  "to  maintain  the  peace  and  place  a 
limit  to  the  territorial  rapacity  of  the  French." 

i  he  league  of  the  Tinted  Provinces  and  Sweden  was  joined  by  Spain,  the  emperor 

1   Bavaria;  the  Elector  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  had  not  forgotten  that 

he  h^  been  left  in  the  hind,  at  the  Peace  of  Ximeguen  by  Holland,  Spain,  and  the 
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emperor,  and  he  proceeded  to  form  an  alliance  with  Denmark  and  the  bishop  of 
Miinster.  Lewis  XIV.  suggested  to  the  ambitious  grand-vizier  of  Turkey,  Kara 
Mustapha,  the  idea  of  attacking  Vienna.  The  vizier  had  already  favored  the  Hun- 
garian insurrection  under  Tekely  (Tokoly),  the  son  of  a  Protestant  grandee  who  had 
been  executed  on  a  false  charge  of  high  treason.  Kara  Mustapha  induced  the  Sultan 
Mohammed  IV.  to  acknowledge  Tekely  as  king  of  Hungary;  and  in  conjunction  with 
Tekely's  army  the  grand-vizier,  advancing  in  uninterrupted  victory,  pitched  his  camp, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1GS3,  before  Vienna  with  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
men.  To  defend  the  city  were  only  seven  thousand  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  six  thousand  hired  troops,  but  they  were  commanded  by  the  Count  Rudiger 
von  Stahremberg.  He  conducted  the  defence  nobly.  He  summoned  the  whole 
city  to  work.  All  who  could  were  forced,  without  regard  to  rank  or  family,  to  work 
on  the  fortifications. 

There  is  no  page  in  German  history  on  which  is  written  so  indelibly  the  disgrace 
of  those  who,  in  times  of  no  danger,  gave  themselves  out  as  patriots  and  stays  of  the 
throne.  When  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Turks  and  Hungarians  to  Vienna 
arrived,  carriage  after  carriage  of  the  noblest  and  richest  families  went  rattling  over 
the  bridges  of  the  Danube  in  a  long  train.  Over  sixty  thousand  persons,  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  fled  from  the  city  to  Linz ;  the  same  exodus  continued  the  following  day. 
The  example  of  cowardice  was  given  by  the  highest  in  rank.  The  emperor  and  his 
whole  court  led  the  fugitives.  Between  Vienna  and  Linz  he  met  a  crowd  of  peasants 
who  shouted  in  derision  after  his  coach,  "Anybody  can  be  emperor  in  good  times." 
But  not  even  in  Linz  did  Leopold  deem  himself  secure ;   he  fled  further  to  Passau. 

The  Turkish  inroad  compelled  the  emperor  to  form  a  truce  of  twenty  years  with 
Lewis  XIV.  The  emperor  obtained  it  by  leaving  France  in  possession  of  all  it  had 
taken  from  the  empire.  And  yet  this  treaty,  by  which  the  emperor  so  dishonorably 
abandoned  and  curtailed  the  empire,  was  not  concluded  till  long  after  Vienna  was 
saved  and  the  Turks  driven  from  the  country,  and  after  the  estates  of  the  empire  had 
made  great  exertions  to  deliver  Vienna  and  liberate  the  Austrian  states  from  the 
Turks. 

The  Austrian  troops  numbered  altogether  only  twenty-two  thousand  foot  and 
eleven  thousand  horse,  but  they  were  under  a  great  general.  He  was  no  Austrian, 
but  a  prince  of  Lorraine,  that  same  Duke  Charles  whom  the  French  had  robbed  of 
his  territories,  a  soldier  of  learning  and  experience,  cool  and  deliberate  in  plans  and  in 
council,  as  well  as  in  the  turmoil  of  battle ;  moreover  a  noble  soul,  high  above  the 
prejudices  of  his  comrades  and  peers,  and  above  the  follies  of  the  court  etiquette  of  the 
day  and  other  prejudices,  even  in  religious  matters,  although  he  was  deeply  religious. 

On  the  15th  of  July  the  duke  of  Lorraine  with  his  army  left  Vienna,  in  order  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  Polish  and  German  forces  in  Moravia.  He  had  previously 
thrown  some  people  into  the  town  and  taken  measures  to  facilitate  the  defence  of 
Vienna.  Towards  the  end  of  August  the  troops  of  the  German  empire  began  to> 
arrive  in  detachments;    the   elector  of  Bavaria  brought   in  person   eight  thousand 
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infantry  and  thirty-6ve  hundred  horse;  Franconia  scut  eight  thousand  under  the 
prince  of  Waldeck;  Swabia  was  dilatory,  her  troops  came  the  last.  Even  the  Lesser 
estates  of  the  empire  Benl  their  contingents.  Bu1  the  main  army,  that  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  was  ool  ye<  there.  Since  the  day  of  the  victory  which  John  Sobiesky  the 
kinir  of  Poland  had  won,  iii  1(17::,  ai  Chozim,  he  was  the  most  brilliant  6gure  in  mili- 
tary E  irope.  On  the  30th  of  Augusl  this  chivalrous  elected  kino-  joined  the  German 
army  ai  Crembs.  lie  brought  forty  thousand  gallant  Poles,  mostly  cavalry  and  a 
numerous  artillery — and  himself. 

The  duke  of  Lorraine  received  him  with  much  ceremony.  "What  means  this?" 
Baid  the  king,  while  he  embraced  the  duke;  "  I  have  left  the  king  at  home ;  I  have 
come  here  to  fight  by  your  side  as  a  brother,  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  Christ  inn 
name.'"  The  king  swore  brotherly  friendship  to  the  duke,  and  presented  to  him  his 
oldest  son  with  the  words,  "  Under  the  guidance  of  so  great  a  general  as  Charles  of 
Lorraine  von.  my  son,  can  learn  the  art  of  war."  The  brotherly  co-operation  of  two 
such  military  geniuses  and  noble-hearted  men  was  a  good  prognostic,  and  raised  the 
courage  of  the  assembled  army.  The  supreme  command  was  given  to  the  king  of 
Poland,  and  he  advanced  by  forced  marches  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  six 
thousand  men  towards  Vienna,  now  terribly  distressed. 

The  distress  in  the  town  had  reached  a  fearful  pitch.  The  besieged  had  five  times 
repulsed  assaults  of  the  Turks,  and  made  twenty-one  sallies.  By  the  explosion  of 
mines,  by  obstinate  fights,  by  sickness  and  privation,  the  number  of  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens had  dwindled  to  live  thousand  men.  The  grand  vizier  knew  this.  On  the  9th 
of  September  he  ordered  an  assault  on  the  castle  bastion.  For  four-and-twenty  hours 
did  the  Turks  conie  on  To  the  assault,  impelled  by  their  own  rage  and  driven  under 
fire  by  the  naked  swords  of  their  leaders.  Even  this  assault  was  repulsed  by  the 
defenders  of  the  city,  but  if  the  vizier  made  another  assault  in  force  the  city  was  lost. 
The  loth  and  I  Ith  of  September  passed  tor  the  besieged  in  sad  expectation,  but  Kara 
Mustapha  made  no  movements  in  these  days.  The  besieged  saw  with  increasing 
terror  that  the  Turks  continued  to  work  at  their  mines,  when  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  three  cannon-shots  thundered  down  from  the  Calenberg  into  the  city,  now 
veiled  in  twilight  and  sorrow.  Stahremberg  sent  up  from  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's 
a  flight  of  rockets,  the  signal  of  extreme  distress,  into  the  darksome  night.  After  a 
brief  interval  hundreds  of  rockets  gave  answer  from  the  Hermannskogel,  a  joyful 
message  thai  the  Christian  army  was  there. 

Sobiesky  and  Charles  of  Lorraine  assigned  the  various  positions  of  their  army  in 
the  night  of  the  12th  of  September.  The  rising  sun  showed  the  left  wing  and  centre 
of  the  army  drawn  up  in  a  long  line  on  the  heights,  ready  for  battle.  The  setting 
sun  saw  rhr  city  of  the  emperor  freed.  More  than  ten  thousand  Turks  lay  on  the 
field  ot  battle.  The  Christian  army,  when  compared  with  the  enemy,  received  only  a 
trifling  loss  in  dead  and  wounded.  The  arrangements  of  the  two  great  leaders,  the 
genius  of  Sobiesky,  the  powerful  veteran  cavalry  and  artillery  of  Poland,  contributed 

st  to  this  victory.     Besides  the  gratitude  of  liberated  Vienna,  besides  the  glory  of 
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delivering  Christendom,  the  victors  obtained  a  very  real  recompense  in  the  plunder  of 
the  Turkish  camp,  which  was  valued  at  ten  millions  of  dollars.  But  the  Turks  on 
their  retreat  carried  oft*  from  Christendom  an  immense  booty  which  they  had  pre- 
viously made;  and  dragged  away  into  slavery  six  thousand  men,  eleven  thousand 
women,  fourteen  hundred  girls,  fifty  thousand  children. 


On  the  15th  of  September  the  emperor  came  from  Linz  by  water  back  to  his 
rescued  capital.  Some  members  of  the  imperial  privy  council  raised  a  debate  how 
his  imperial  majesty  ought  to  greet  an  elected  king  like  Sobieski.  "The  emperor," 
exclaimed  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  "must  greet  him  with  open  arms,  for  he  lias  saved 
the  empire."  Leopold  received  the  king  in  this  manner,  but  with  coldness  and 
reserve.  Leopold  was  annoyed  at  the  plaudits,  long  and  loud,  with  which  the  princes 
and  people  welcomed  the  king  of  Poland;  he  did  not  recover  his  spirits  till  the  king 
with  the  duke  of  Lorraine  marched  down  the  Danube  to  follow  up  his  victory. 

This  Turkish  war  continued  for  years.  Sobieski  fought  a  series  of  battles,  and 
took  a  number  of  fortresses  before  he  and  the  Poles  returned  to  their  homes.  Under 
the  command  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  the  old  capital  of  Hungary,  Ofen,  which  the 
Turks  called  the  lock  and  key  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  stormed  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
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tember,  L686,  after  being  for  a  century  and  a  balf  in  Turkish  hands.  On  the  12th  of 
August,  L687,  tlir  duke  of  Lorraine  won  his  greatest  victory  at  Mohacz.  In  the 
following  year  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  as  imperial  commander-in-chief,  took  Belgrade, 
for  the  Turks  the  key  to  Austria,  tor  the  Austrians  the  key  to  Turkey.  Prince  Lewis 
,,i  Baden,  the  other  imperial  general,  was  in  L691  victorious  in  Bosnia.  This  war  in 
the  Easl  was  protracted  till  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  whoso  name  and  fame  is  still 
current  in  so  many  popular  ballads,  received  the  chief  command  after  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  his  master  in  the  art  of  war.  The  great  victory  which  Prince 
Eugene  rained  on  the  iith  of  September,  1697,  at  Zenta,  and  which  gave  him  a 
European  glory,  determined  the  Turks  to  make  peace.  While  the  cannons  on  his  left 
wing  were  firing,  Eugene  received  a  despatch  from  the  military  council  at  Vienna. 
He  suspected  its  contents,  and  did  not  open  it  till  tour  hours  after  he  had  won  the 
victory.  The  despatch  forbade  him  to  give  battle  to  the  Turks.  The  Turks,  in  1699, 
concluded  a  truce  for  twenty-live  years  at  Carlowitz.  By  this  truce  Transylvania  and 
Slavonia  were  given  to  Austria,  the  Morea  and  Dalmatia  to  Venice.  The  court  party 
in  Vienna  used  the  first  victories  over  Tekely  and  the  Turks  to  change  Hungary  from 
an  elective  to  a  hereditary  kingdom.  Hungary  was  assigned  forever  to  the  male  line 
of  Hapsburg-Austria,  and  absolute  monarchy  was  sought  to  be  introduced  into  the 
country.  A  continued  system  of  severity,  supported  by  a  strong  army  of  occupation 
in  the  fortresses,  was  to  keep  down  all  resistance.  The  Jesuits  were  active  in  destroy- 
ing the  most  eminent  Protestants  under  charges  of  high-treason  in  fictitious  conspira- 
cies; all  who  did  not  succeed  in  escaping  to  foreign  lands  were  condemned,  and  at 
Eperiea  the  executioner  was  so  busy  that  the  place  of  execution  was  called  "the 
bloody  theatre  of  Kpei ies."  By  a  system  of  terror  and  plunder  the  Protestants  in 
Hungary  were  not  diminished  by  one-half,  as  is  commonly  stated,  but  Protestant 
worship  ceased  to  exist,  not  from  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  Jesuits  in  conversion, 
hut  simply  by  terror.  Protestantism  took  refuge  especially  in  the  Protestant  states 
of  Germany,  for  example  in  Wiirtemberg,  as  is  proved  by  a  number  of  names,  family- 
papers,  and  oral  tradition,  or  else  concealed  itself  in  the  home  and  heart.  Many  went 
t < >  mass  and  confession  and  still  remained  Protestants. 

During  the  Turkish  wars  the  imperial  free  cities  of  Southern  Germany  had  readily 
furnished  t roups,  1  > ? i r  the  house  of  Austria  did  nothing  for  them  in  return.  When  the 
imperial  arm-  continued  successful  in  the  East,  France,  in  spite  of  the  truce  for 
twenty  years,  collected  an  army  at  Landau,  built  a  bridge  at  Fort  Louis,  and 
demanded  the  cession  from  Baden-Baden  of  land  for  a  tete  du  pont.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  Swabian  <  Hrcle  recalled  its  troops,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Turkish  war 
uiuler  the  express  condition  of  recall  in  case  they  were  required  for  protection  at 
home.  But  before  they  had  reached  their  native  land  the  French  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  invested  Philipsburg,  and  occupied  the  passes  into  the  Black  Forest.  The 
French  manifest,,  stated  that  "this  was  no  breach  of  the  armistice;  the  king,. a  man 
of  peace,  only  Bought  by  arms  what  he  could  not  get  by  other  means.  The  cardinal 
bishop  ot  Strasburg,  Count  Egon  von  Fiirstenberg,  must  be  confirmed  as  archbishop 
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of  Cologne,  and  all  fortifications  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  must  be  razed." 
The  manifesto  expressly  named  "the  increasing  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  after 
its  victory  over  Turkey,  as  the  cause  of  the  movement." 

Lewis  XIV.  had  long  regarded  with  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  emperor's  arms 
in  the  Turkish  wars.  But  he  was  most  annoyed  that  his  plan  for  the  appointment 
to  the  electorate  of  Cologne  failed.  The  emperor,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  emperor 
the  Pope  also,  made  objections  to  Prince  Egon,  the  betrayer  of  Strasburg  and  the 
traitor  to  the  empire,  who  had  been  elected  by  means  of  French  gold.  The  Bavarian 
prince  Joseph  Clement  was  chosen  elector  to  the  discomfiture  of  Lewis  XI V.,  who 
designed  to  have  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne  a  prince  who  would  be  his  passive 
instrument,  and  by  whom  he  could  interfere  in  German  affairs. 

In  the  Turkish  wars,  where  German  Protestants  and  Catholics  had  fought  as 
brothers  in  arms  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom,  the  old  hostility 
between  the  religious  parties  had  subsided.  The  French  were  now  active  in 
rousing  once  more  the  old  distrust.  As  the  Protestant  estates  were  now  more 
zealous  than  ever  to  defend  Germany  against  France,  the  agents  of  the  French  court 
sought  to  separate  the  Catholic  estates  from  the  Protestant  ones,  by  insinuating  to 
the  former  that  the  Protestants  had  some  intentions  against  the  Catholics;  hence  their 
zeal  in  military  preparations.  This  calumny  and  lie  had  some  effect.  Before  a  union 
for  common  resistance  was  formed  French  troops  suddenly  entered  Germany  at  the 
end  of  September,  1688.  A  French  army  occupied  the  territories  of  the  electors  of 
Cologne  and  Treves;  another  under  the  dauphin  occupied  Mainz,  Worms,  and 
Speyer,  took  Philipsburg,  and  levied  contributions  on  Franconia  and  Swabia  as  far 
as  Augsburg. 

Before  anv  resistance  could  be  organized  in  Baden  and  Wurtemberg,  the  monster 
General  Melac  marched  up  the  Neckar,  occupied  Swabia,  and  levied  most  immoderate 
contributions.  The  Margrave  Frederick  Magnus  of  Baden-Durlach,  flying  from  his 
oppressed  country,  represented  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  "his  lamentable  condition." 
The  defenceless  district  received  nothing  but  an  imperial  commissary,  who  consoled  it 
with  hopes  of  speedy  assistance.  Wurtemberg  had  three  thousand  men  Then  in  the 
pay  of  Venice;  these  had  to  be  recalled.  The  Austrian  provinces  prepared  tor  n  levy 
en  masse.  The  fortresses  of  Wurtemberg  still  resisted  Melac.  After  a  fruitless  resist- 
ance Stuttgart  and  Asperg,  with  several  imperial  cities,  were  taken  by  the  French. 
The  councils  of  Schorndorf  and  Goppingen  took  the  resolution  to  open  their  gates 
without  resistance  to  the  French  detachments.  But  the  women  of  these  two  cities 
had  more  courage  than  the  men  in  the  council-chamber.  While  the  latter  were 
sitting,  the  wife  of  the  burgomaster  Kiinkel  of  Schorndorf  called  all  the  women  and 
men  to  defend  the  city.  The  wives  and  girls  set  the  example  in  working.  The  same 
took  place  in  Goppingen.  The  French  retired  from  before  both  towns.  The  women 
had  saved  them,  and  live  still  in  the  recollection  of  the  people  in  ballads  and  in 
dramas. 

At  last,  in  November,  1688,  the  contingents  of  the  Swabian  Circle  came  from 
194 
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Hungary.     The  Margrave  Charles  of  Baden  appeared  with  three  thousand  imperialist 

;iikI  imperial  troupe  and  with  eighl  thousand  new  levies,  and  delivered  Wurtemberg. 
The  Black  Forest  rose  and  freed  itself  in  December.  The  French  court  feared  that 
its  forces  might  not  Buffice  for  occupying  permanently  so  many  of  the  cities  they  had 


taken,  and  Louvois  therefore  advised  Lewis  XIV.  to  hold  on  to  Philipsburg  and 
Mainz,  give  up  the  other  Rhenish  cities  and  make  the  Palatinate  a  desert,  in  order  to 
render  impossible  the  Buppori  of  a  German  army  if  it  sought  to  enter  France. 

Marshal  Duras  received  the  command  to  execute  this  plan  of  destruction.     Five 

columns  overwhelmed  these  German  border-lands  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  third  war 

XIV.   became  a  war  of  devastation.     The  most  cruel  of  these  plunderers 

ifamous  <  General  Melac.     All  the  French  commanders,  however,  did  not  soil 

itary  honor,  like   Melac,  by  a  literal  execution   of  the  orders  of  the  court. 

■  generals  and  officers  were  chivalrous  and  humane  enough  only  to  carry  out  par- 

itary  orders,  although  they  thus  exposed  themselves  to  the  vengeance 
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of  the  king.  But  in  spite  of  such  instances  of  compassion  by  individual  commanders, 
the  scheme  of  turning  the  Palatinate  into  a  desert  was  fulfilled.  Not  merely  the 
houses  and  cottages  were  burnt  down,  but  everything  which  could  serve  for  support 
was  destroyed;  all  the  vines  were  torn  up,  the  fruit-trees  all  cut  down.  Four  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  of  Baden  and  the  Palatinate  were  rendered  entirely 
destitute,  the  women  subjected  to  brutal  treatment;  men  who  attempted  to  defend 
their  wives  or  daughters  or  sweethearts  were  massacred,  others  driven  from  t hen- 
towns  and  villages  into  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  winter  to  look  for  shelter. 

More  than  twelve  hundred  cities  and  villages  in  this  border-land  met  this  terrible 
fate.  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim  were  treated  with  comparative  mercy,  although  the 
castle  of  the  elector  at  the  former  place  was  plundered  and  blown  up.  In  Mannheim 
the  French  general  left  the  destruction  of  their  fortifications  and  palaces  to  the  inhab- 
itants themselves.  On  the  other  hand  Speyer  and  Worms,  after  paving  heavy 
contributions,  were  utterly  destroyed  and  laid  in  ashes;  almost  nothing  was  left 
standing  in  Speyer,  only  the  cathedral  in  Worms.  In  reply  to  the  question  why  the 
inhabitants  of  these  districts  were  treated  in  this  inhuman  manner,  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  war,  the  Duke  de  Crequi  answered:  "Heretics  deserve  extirpation  by  fire 
and  sword  as  much  as  the  Mahometans  do." 

This  was  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  that  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV. 
In  the  year  1685  the  French  king,  broken  in  mind  and  body,  had  been  induced  by 
his  mistress  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  gave  liberty 
of  conscience  to  the  French  Protestants,  and  fifty  thousand  Huguenot  families  were 
driven  into  exile  by  cruel  persecution.  Most  of  them  found  refuge  in  the  territories 
of  the  Great  Elector.  They  had  been  the  most  industrious  and  skillful  artificers  of 
France. 

The  miserable  constitution  of  the  empire  deserved  much  blame.  The  ambassa- 
dors sat  in  their  long  periwigs  in  the  permanent  diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  discussed  for 
years  whether  the  representatives  of  electors  should  sit  on  red  seats  or  on  green  ones ; 
even  when  they  were  stirred  up  out  of  their  phlegmatic  complacency,  any  army  that 
they  formed  was  pitiable.  Thus  the  war  of  the  empire  against  France  dragged  on 
with  customary  slowness. 

In  order  that  the  king  of  the  French  might  not,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  sei/.e 
the  imperial  crown,  the  electors  named  the  emperor's  son,  the  highly-gifted  Joseph  I., 
to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1688,  the  Great  Elector  died,  and  his  successor  in  the  elec- 
torate, together  with  Saxony  and  Savoy,  joined  the  alliance  of  Augsburg.  In  England 
the  madman  James  II.  had  been  hurled  from  his  throne,  and  Prince  William  of  <  Iranee 
made  king  in  his  stead.  Upon  this  England  also  joined  the  league  against  France. 
The  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  hitherto  guided  the  policy  of  Holland,  now  influenced 
that  of  the  parliament  of  England.  In  16S8  the  French  were  beaten  by  the  Bran- 
denburgers  and  Hollanders  at  the  Neuss ;  the  Austrian  general  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Bavarians  and  Saxons,  drove  them  out  of  Mainz ;   the  prince  of 
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Waldeck,  in  command  of  the  troops  of  England  and  the  Netherlands,  drove  them 
from  Flanders.  Bui  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  allied  commander-in-chief,  died, 
and  all  the  advantages  he  bad  gained  were  lost.  The  war,  fortunately  for  Germany 
carried  on  heyond  the  borders  of  the  empire,  ended,  after  alternate  defeats  and 
victories  on  both  Bides,  in  the  peace  signed  on  the  :20th  of  .September,  1697,  at 
Ryswick,  a  village  near  the  Hague.  The  peace  was  negotiated  not  under  the  media- 
tion "f  the  German  emperor,  but  <>f  the  crown  of  little  Sweden. 

ace  retained  Franche  Comte,  Strasburg,  all  the  reunited  districts  in  Alsace, 
ami  restored  to  the  empire  only  Freiburg,  Breisach  and  Kehl,  Mompelgard  to  Wnr- 
temberg,  Lorraine  to  it--  duke,  Zweibrucken  or  Deux  Ponts  to  Sweden.  These  had 
all  been  French  conquests.  France  likewise  restored  to  the  other  powers  of  the 
Augsburg  League  all  her  conquests  in  the  war.  Lewis  XIV.,  by  these  concessions, 
lir-t  gained  to  his  side  Savoy,  then  the  Netherlands  and  England,  finally  Spain.  The 
empire  and  the  emperor  were  Lefl  alone.  They  were  compelled  to  assent  to  the 
"Clause  of  Ryswick,"  by  which  the  Catholic  religion  and  worship,  which  had  been 
forcibly  imposed  on  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  places  in  the  Palatinate,  were 
to  be  retained  after  the  surrender  to  <  Jermany. 

This  was  .in  open  violation  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  Protestant  estates 
justly  but  vainly  protested  against  it.  The  Catholic  estates  indeed  gave  a  formal 
promise  thai  they  would  "  never  appeal  to  this  clause."  But  by  this  clause  French 
policy  excited  new  mistrust  and  religious  discord  among  the  Germans,  and  thus 
weakened  the  empire  still  more.  Soon  afterwards  a  change  of  government  took  place 
in  the  Palatinate  ;  the  new  court,  which  was  strictly  Catholic  and  ruled  by  the  Jesuits, 
endeavored  to  extirpate  Protestantism,  appealing  to  this  very  clause  and  carrying  out 
a  counter-reformation  by  violence  and  injustice,  just  as  had  been  done  in  Austria, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  pan  of  Bavaria. 

In  L700  died  Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain.  With  him  the  Spanish-Hapsburg  line 
became  extinct.  Both  Austria  and  France  put  forward  a  king  for  Spain:  the  emperor 
Leopold  his  son  <  lharles,  Lewis  XIV.  his  grandson  Philip.  According  to  earlier  agree- 
ments, Austria  had  the  next  natural  right  to  the  Spanish  throne.  The  first  wife  of 
the  emperor  Leopold,  the  younger  sister  of  the  late  king  of  Spain,  was  the  mother  of 
Charles.  Lewis  XIV.  was  the  husband  of  the  older  sister  of  the  deceased  monarch, 
hut  had  renounced  his  claims  on  Spain.  There  had  been  also  a  grandson  of  the 
younger  sister,  the  son  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor;  he  claimed  the  Spanish  throne  for  this  child.  Before  his  death,  but  when 
grievously  sick,  the   last   of  the  Spanish   Hapsburgs  had  come  to  an  understanding 

h  Holland  and  England  and   named  this   Bavarian  prince  his  successor.     But  in 
this  child  Joseph    Ferdinand  was  a  corpse,  before  it  attained  its  seventh  year. 
The  old  hero  of  the  Turkish  wars  thus  not  only  lost  a  beloved  son,  but  the  antici- 
pated regency  over  all  the  parts  of  the  huge  monarchy  of  Spain.     He  believed,  and 
a  contemporaries  shared  the  belief,  that  the  young  prince  did  not  die  a 
natural  death. 
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A  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Charles  of  Spain  the  French  party,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  queen  and  the  Austrian  party  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  had  induced 
the  kino-  to  make  the  testamentary  disposition  that  Philip  of  Anjou  was  to  inherit 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  Lewis  XIV.  proclaimed  his  young  grandson  as  King 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and  sent  him  to  the  country  with  a  military  escort.  From  tins 
arose  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which  convulsed  all  Europe  with  its  battles 
and  campaigns  for  thirteen  years,  from  1701  to  1714. 

The  emperor,  who  took  up  arms  for  himself  and  his  son  Charles,  gradually  gained 
the  German  princes  to  his  side.  He  won  the  assistance  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, Frederick  III.,  by  promising,  in  return  for  his  support,  the  elevation  of  the 
dukedom  of  Prussia  to  a  kingdom,  yet  not  without  demanding  a  considerable  money 
payment  into  the  Austrian  treasury.  Next  came  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
empire  against  France,  although  the  object  in  dispute,  the  inheritance  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  did  not  at  all  concern  German  interests,  but  the  house  of  Austria  and  other 
European  powers,  who  did  not  wish  to  see  such  an  augmentation  of  the  power  of 
France.-  These  considerations  led  the  European  powers  to  become  allies  of  the 
emperor;  Holland,  England,  and  later  Savoy  and  Portugal,  which  at  first  had  been 
allies  of  France.  The  English  parliament  voted  to  its  king,  William  of  Orange,  sub- 
sidies for  forty  thousand  soldiers  and  forty  thousand  sailors.  The  emperor  brought 
the  electors  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  the  Palatinate,  as  well  as  of  Brandenburg,  to  make 
extraordinary  exertions  for  his  family  interests ;  they  were  joined  by  Hanover,  which 
since  1695  had  been  erected  into  a  ninth  electorate. 

Two  German  princes,  however,  stood  by  France;  Joseph  Clement,  the  elector  of 
Cologne,  and  his  brother  Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  latter  had 
been  for  a  decade  stadtholder  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  had  concluded  a  secret 
treaty  by  which  Lewis  XIV.  promised  him  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
as  an  hereditary  principality.  Although  the  Bavarian  estates  warned  their  elector 
from  making  an  alliance  with  France,  he  was  nevertheless  seduced  to  light  on  the 
French  side  against  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  As  governor  of  the  Netherlands  he 
opened  many  of  the  fortresses  on  the  frontier  to  the  French,  who  thus  entered  the 
unprotected  Spanish  territories  without  hindrance.  The  French  seized  the  Span- 
ish possessions  in  Italy;  all  Lombard}*,  and  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  But  Prince 
Eugene,  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks,  became  now  the  conqueror  of  the  French,  and 
took  bloody  vengeance  on  his  kinsman  Lewis  XIV.  for  the  scorn  with  which  he  had 
once  rejected  his  aspirations  for  a  military  career.  Eugene  one  day  had  presented 
himself  to  the  king  with  a  request  for  a  place  in  the  French  army  ;  the  prince  was 
small  in  stature  and  delicately  built,  and  had  the  habit  of  looking  with  his  great  black 
eyes  straight  into  the  face  of  any  man,  even  a  king.  Lewis  XIV.,  who  wished  to  be 
considered  a  god  upon  earth,  could  not  endure  him,  although  he  had  been  brought  up 
from  childhood  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  scornfully  rejected  his  request  for  a 
military  position  with  the  words :  "  You  would  do  for  a  drummer,  Prince,  but  there 
is  no  place  for  a  drummer  now  vacant."     Prince  Eugene,  the  king  resolved,  must 
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remain  an  abb.'  ;  for  the  king,  as  head  of  the  family,  had  compelled  him  to  enter  the 
ecclesiastical  Btate.  Receiving  such  an  answer,  Eugene  fled  from  France,  entered  the 
Austrian  Bervice,  and  by  his  wonderful  genius  in  the  art  of  war,  which  he  had  dili- 
gently studied  while  he  still  wore  the  soutane,  became  in  a  short  time  commander-in- 
chief  of  Austria  and  the  empire.     He  had  brought,  beside  his  princely  birth,  nothing 

but   his  head  and  hifi    heart    and    an    unal  t  raet  i  ve    appearance    to   the   Court   of  Vienna, 

where  personal  beauty  and  strength  had  for  centuries  been  in  the  highest  esteem. 
Eugene,  avoiding  the  passes  held  by  the  French,  led  his  army  over  the  Alps  by 

roads  which  he  had  to  make,  and  where,  within  the  memory  of  man,  no  wheeled 
vehicle  had  passed.  He  descended  with  his  men  and  artillery  into  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bard v,  surprised  and  put  to  flight  Marshal  ('afloat  at  Carpi,  and  when  Villeroi 
superseded  Catinat  he  defeated  him  also  at  Chiari  and  took  him  prisoner  at  Cremona. 
The  angry  despot  of  France  now  sent  his  veteran  general,  the  duke  of  Vendome, 
with  powerful  reinforcements  to  Italy.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1702,  the  generals 
met  at  Luzzara;  the  battle  was  indecisive.  Eugene  had  been  waiting  for  months  for 
reinforcements,  which  the  military  council  at  Vienna  had  withheld  from  envy  at  the 

-  oyard's  unexampled  fortune."  Eugene  himself  now  proceeded  to  Vienna,  as  he 
saw  that  the  .lesuir  party  at  the  court  were  working  to  prevent  his  success  in  the 
theatre  of  war.  During  his  absence  Vendome  succeeded  in  relieving  Mantua,  wdiich 
was  "ii  the  point  <>f  surrender,  and  in  seizing  Milan. 

In  Germany  a  French  army  under  Marshal  Villars  united  with  the  army  of  the 
elector  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  The  French  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Neuburg  and 
Huningen  and  took  the  lines  of  Offenburg  in  February,  170:3.  The  general  of  the 
empire,  the  Margrave  Lewis  of  Baden,  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  and  Maximilian 
advanced  up  the  Danube  to  meet  the  French.  At  the  first  attack  on  the  lines  of 
Oberbiichel  the  French  were  repulsed,  but  a  peasant  showed  them  the  road  through 
the  kin/.iiii:  valley,  and  they  succeeded  in  forming  a  junction  with  the  Bavarians  at 
Tuttlingen.  .Maximilian  had,  on  the  9th  of  September  in  the  previous  year,  170% 
captured  the  imperial  city  of  Ulm,  but  it  was  not  till  now,  the  April  of  1703,  that  he 
formally  declared  war  against  the  emperor.  The  French  detained  the  imperial  army 
under  Lewis  of  Baden,  while  Maximilian  entered  the  Tyrol  in  order  to  extend  a  hand 
in  Vendome's  army  in  Italy.  But  all  the  Bavarian  conquests  in  these  Alps,  with  the 
exception  of  Kufstein,  were  lost  through  a  genera]  insurrection  of  the  Tyrolese  peas- 
antry, who  weiv  loyal  to  the  house  pf  Austria.  The  leader  of  the  Tyrolese,  Martin 
Stertzinger,  a  rich  peasant,  defeated  and  drove  from  the  country  the  Bavarians  and 
their  elector.  There  was  an  old  enmity  of  race  between  the  Bavarians  and  Austrians, 
particularly  between  the  Bavarians  and  the  Tyrolese.  The  former  had  exercised 
great  cruelty  during  their  invasion,  and  the  latter  now  took  terrible  vengeance  on 
the  Bavarian  frontiers. 

Although  the  .lector  of  Bavaria  did  not  succeed  in  passing  the  Tyrol  and  reaching 

dilan,  yet  he  gained  some  successes  on  his  return  in   conjunction  with  the  French, 
imperial  general   Styrum  was  beaten  at  Nordlingen,  the  imperial  garrison   at 
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Augsburg  under  General  Bibra  capitulated  for  itself  and  Left  the  city  in  the  lurch. 
Maximilian  declared  to  the  delegates  of  the  city  "he  was  no  tyrant/'  bul  the  French 

garrison  tore  the  walls  down  and  the  elector  allowed  his  Bavarians  to  carry  off  the 
provisions  and  valuables  of  the  city.  Domestic  treachery  had  betrayed  them  to 
the  enemy.  Augsburg,  the  city  so  famous  for  her  artistic  productions,  now  lost  her 
best  artificers.     At  the  same  time  Vauban  took  the  fortress  of  Breisach. 

The  death  of  William  of  Orange,  the  king  of  England,  threatened  to  alter  the 
political  situation,  but  his  successor  Queen  Anne  adhered  to  the  alliance  with  the 
emperor.  The  great  English  general  Marlborough,  who  commanded  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  Prussian  forces  in  Belgium,  had  meanwhile  cleared  nearly  all  Belgium 
of  French  troops,  and  advanced  in  such  strength  into  the  territory  of  the  elector  of 
Cologne,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  French,  that  this  traitor  to  the  empire  fled  to 
France.  After  the  return  of  the  prince  of  Bavaria  from  the  Tyrol,  the  French  under 
Villars  ravaged  the  Upper  Rhine  and  Swabia  with  impunity,  because  the  gallant 
Lewis  of  Baden  had  too  few  troops  at  his  disposal;  and  Prince  Eugene,  as  minister  of 
Austria,  had  to  contend  with  a  new  revolt  which  arose  in  Hungary,  where  the  system 
of  terror  adopted  by  the  military  officials  had  driven  the  inhabitants  to  despair. 
Eugene  hastened  from  Vienna  to  the  imperilled  districts  of  Germany.  Tallard  was 
now,  in  place  of  Villars,  commanding  the  French.  He  had  brought  a  new  army  from 
France,  and  the  Count  de  Marsin  commanded  the  old  army  of  Villars.  Lewis  of 
Baden  failed  in  all  of  his  attempts  to  hinder  the  junction  of  Tallard  and  Marsin,  but 
Marlborough  now  appeared.  At  the  first  interview  the  old  general,  Lewis  of  Baden, 
said,  "  You  have  come  very  opportunely  to  save  the  empire  and  my  honor."  Marl- 
borough shook  the  hero  warmly  by  the  hand  with  the  words,  "  The  empire  is  already 
saved  by  you  alone  if  you  are  supported." 

Soon  afterwards  Prince  Eugene  joined  them.  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  these 
two  equally  great  generals,  had  hitherto  only  corresponded  by  letter;  they  were  in 
complete  harmony,  and  had  mutual  esteem  for  each  other.  The  personal  interviews 
between  these  two  great  men  deepened  this  friendship;  they  acted  together  in  the 
field  with  exemplary  harmony,  and  their  concord  lasted  through  all  changes  of  fortune 
till  death.  The  conference  of  the  two  greatest  commanders  of  the  day,  Marlborough 
and  Eugene,  took  place  in  the  tavern  at  Grossheppach  in  Wurtemberg.  Ar  this 
council  there  were  present  the  imperial  commander  Field-marshal  the  Margrave  Lewis 
of  Baden,  and  Eberhard  Lewis,  the  reigning  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who  had  two 
years  earlier  been  named  imperial  Fieldmarshal-lieutenant.  Under  the  eye  of  these 
two  princes,  Schellenberg,  near  Donauworth,  a  post  held  by  twelve  thousand  Bava- 
rians, was  stormed  on  the  2d  of  July,  1704.  Meanwhile  Eugene  pursued  the  army  of 
Marshal  Tallard,  but  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  "I  present  to 
you  this  invincible  army,"  said  Tallard  to  Maximilian. 

Lewis  of  Baden  went  to  form  the  siege  of  [ngolstadt.  Eugene  wished  to  com- 
mence with  retaking  Ulm,  while  Marlborough  urged  an  attack  on  Maximilian. 
Eugene  was  desirous  of  sparing  him,  with  a  view  of  detaching  him  from  the  French 
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alliance.  Sinn-  the  Turkish  wars,  an  intimate  personal  friendship  had  existed 
between  Eugene  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria;  Eugene  and  Marlborough  both  urged 
In, M  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  enemy  of  the  empire;  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  and  sister  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  his  own 
privy  councillors,  had  made  the  same  requesl   already;   but  the  elector  disregard.'. I 


equally  the  prayers  of  Ins  wife  and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough. 
( >n  the  L3th  of  August,  L704,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Hochstett,  as  the  Germans 
.•all  it  :  of  Blenheim,  as  the  English  describe  it.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  offered  a 
ace  of  which  Eugene  writes:  "He  exceeded  all  expectation;  without  the 
stupid  mistake  of  Tallard,  this  day  would  have  been  a  decisive  one  for  Germany  and 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  perhaps  for  all  Europe."  The  incapacity  of  the  French 
general  rendered  useless  the  skill  of  Maximilian  and  the  bravery  of  his  Bavarians. 
The  defeat  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  was  bo  great  that  they  left  on  the  battle-field 
fourteen  thousand  dead  and  six  thousand  severely  wounded ;  thirteen  thousand  men, 
including  Tallard,  were  taken  prisoners;  the  booty  was  enormous,  and  in  it  was  a 
small  army  of  French  ladies  who,  in  comfortable  carriages  and  all  thereto  belonging, 
bad  followed  from  Paris  what  they  hoped  would  be  the  triumphal  march  of  Tallard 
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and  his  officers.  Such  an  arm)-  as  this  French  army  was  do  match  for  Marlborough 
and  the  Prussians,  Hollanders,  and  English  under  his  command.  Eugene  with  bis 
Austrians  and  those  portions  of  the  imperial  army  which  had  not  gone  with  Lewis  of 
Baden  to  Ingolstadt  had  a  very  different  task  with  Maximilian  and  his  troops.     The 

French  army  was  almost  annihilated. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Danube  with  the  fragments  of 
his  army.  He  like  the  French  had  lost  his  veterans,  and  was  compelled  to  cross  the 
Rhine.  The  results  of  this  battle  were,  the  liberation  of  the  empire  from  foreigu 
arms,  the  expulsion  of  the  French  party,  the  conquest  of  Bavaria.  The  Austrians 
now  easily  became  masters  of  the  whole  unhappy  country  of  Bavaria,  which  si i tiered 
cruelly  from  the  hereditary  hatred  between  the  races.  On  the  Rhine,  Lewis  of  Baden 
took  Landau,  and  the  allies  pursued  their  victories  beyond  the  Rhine.  But  during 
this  and  the  following  year  the  South  German  princes  were  slack  in  their  reinforce- 
ments for  the  army  of  the  Rhine;  they  were  occupied  with  selfish  controversies 
about  rank,  with  claims  on  the  court  of  Vienna,  with  wasting  on  the  foolish  splendor 
and  luxury  of  their  courts  the  money  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in  defending 
the  empire.  Hence  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine  was  badly  supported,  as  the 
Swabian  Circle  and  other  estates  of  the  empire  sent  up  their  contingents  either  slowly 
or  less  strong  than  they  ought  to  have  been.  Lewis  of  Baden  therefore  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Alsace  again  to  the  French,  and  retire  to  the  lines  of  Stollhofen. 
"Nothing  pains  me  so  much/' wrote  Prince  Eugene,  "as  that  the  good  prince  of 
Baden  is  baffled  in  all  his  undertakings  by  the  impracticable  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man estates.  Such  is  the  lamentable  result  when  in  great  and  important  matters  so 
many  heads  who  have  no  feeling  for  the  common  cause,  and  no  spirit  for  co-operation, 
have  all  a  right  to  speak.  It  is  as  with  great  alliances  which  are  never  effective 
because  the  spirit  of  unity  is  wanting,  and  each  looks  only  for  his  own  interests." 

The  old  Margrave  Lewis  of  Baden  had  seen  twenty-six  campaigns.  This  distin- 
guished field-marshal  of  the  empire  died  of  vexation  at  the  miserable  arrangements  of 
the  empire  and  the  bad  support  of  the  emperor.  It  was  therefore  a  fortunate  event 
that  Marlborough  won  a  great  victory  at  Ramillies  (Louvain)  in  the  Netherlands. 
After  a  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men  the  French  retired  behind  the  Scheldt,  and  lira- 
bant  and  Flanders  yielded  to  the  conqueror.  The  battle  of  Ramillies  ended  with  such 
a  rout  of  the  French  under  Marshal  Villerois,  through  the  arrival  of  the  I  Danish  general 
Duke  Charles  of  Wurtemberg  Neustadt,  that  he  drove  the  elite  of  the  French  army 
into  a  bog,  and  "  shot  them  down  like  frogs." 

In  Italy  meanwdrile  the  French  wrere  gaining  advantages  because  Eugene's  pres- 
ence in  Vienna  was  indispensable.  Turin  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  with 
thirty  7eight  thousand  men,  and  though  gallantly  defended  by  the  Austrian  marshal 
Daun,  seemed  to  be  lost  without  relief.  But  Eugene  hastened  from  Vienna  to  Italy, 
collected  his  forces,  united  them,  twenty-four  thousand  strong,  with  the  thirteen  thou- 
sand men  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  on  the  17th  of  September,  17<)<>,  flung  himself 
so  suddenly  and  impetuously  on  the  besiegers  that  their  whole  army  was  slain,  wounded 
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or  prisoners;  a  few  that  fled  the  field  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  peasants  in  the  moun- 
tains, Aparl  from  other  rich  booty,  the  victors  found  in  the  camp  of  the  French  two 
hundred  and  eleven  cannon,  eighty  thousand  barrels  of  powder,  a  rich  military  chest, 
two  thousand  oxen,  five  thousand  mules,  and  the  horses  of  thirteen  regiments  of 
dragoons  who  had  dismounted  in  order  to  escape  the  easier. 

Henceforth  the  glory  of  Eugene  was  as  high  as  that  of  Marlborough  in  Europe,  in 
Germany  much  higher.  The  results  of  this  victory  by  Eugene  were  greater  than 
of  Marlborough's  victory  at  Ramillies,  for  all  Italy  was  now  cleared  of  the 
French,  while  a  tedious  war  of  sieges  continued  in  the  Netherlands.  Eugene  and 
Marlborough  now  fought  together  in  the  Netherlands.  After  their  victory  at  Oude- 
narde,  in  July,  L708,  they  threatened  the  French  frontiers.  Both  generals  and  the 
courts  which  they  directed  wished  the  total  humiliation  of  the  now  exhausted  France. 
With  this  view  the  greatest  part  of  the  imperial  army  was  drawn  into  the  Nether- 
lands to  the  main  war,  and  the  duke  of  Wiirteniberg  had  to  join  the  troops  of 
Holland,  although  the  imperial  general  the  elector  of  Hanover  pointed  out  that 
"these  brave  men  were  necessary  on  the  Upper  Rhine."  The  whole  Upper  Rhine 
was  left  unprotected.  Eugene  had  hoped  that  the  rest  of  the  empire  would  defend 
South  Germany;  bur  the  rest  of  the  empire  did  not  stir.  And  yet  Marshal  Villa  is 
was  advancing  with  a  strong  army  to  reconquer  Bavaria  for  the  elector.  Swabia  was 
-non  overrun  by  the  French  while  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  was  framing  resolutions.  Not 
till  then  did  the  Protestant  estates,  who  preferred  either  the  prince  of  Hohen-Zol- 
lern  whom  the  Catholics  put  forward,  or  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth,  or  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  wish  to  have  the  great  Prince  Eugene  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
empire. 

Ir  is  characteristic  of  the  Protestant  states  that  they  did  not  wish  to  see  Eugene 
succeed  Lewis  of  I'.aden  in  command  of  the  Upper  Rhine  because  he  was  a  Catholic, 
although  they  might  have  known  he  was  mortally  hated  by  the  Jesuits  on  account  of 
his  toll-rant  disposition.  The  army  of  Swabia  was  forced  from  weakness  to  fall  back 
on  Ellwangen  and  abandon  the  country  to  the  French.  Through  the  whole  summer 
the  French  marshal  Yillars  plied  his  trade  of  plunder  in  South  Germany.  He 
believed  that  he  had  already  conquered  Bavaria  when  the  elector  of  Hanover,  by 
a  sudden  inroad  into  Alsace,  compelled  him  to  withdraw.  But  while  the  French 
were  carrying  oil'  millions  of  money  from  Germany,  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  could  never 
during  the  whole  campaign  agree  on  a  common  military  chest.  This  body  indeed 
wished  to  throw  all  the  expenses  on  the  associated  circles,  although  Central  and 
Northern  Germany  had  suffered  almost  nothing  in  comparison  to  Swabia  and  Fran- 
conia,  while  Baden  had  suffered  so  terribly  that  "it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
terrible  losses  it  had  sustained,  to  declare  it  exempt  from  all  the  burdens  of  the  em- 
rm-  ^  hen  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine  was  transferred 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  Duke  Eberhard  Lewis  of  Wurtemberg  claimed  to  have  a 
command  separate  from  the  empire  or  the  Circle  of  Swabia;  and  thus  when  the  elector 
ot  Hanover  claimed  the  absolute  command  of  the  offensive  operations  proposed  by 
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Swabia,  this  one  word  arousing  the  jealousy  of  the  princes,  crippled  every  undertak- 
ing. The  outlying  provinces  of  Austria  and  the  gentry  of  the  three  circles  of  Fran- 
conia,  Swabia  and  the  Rhine  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  military  service.  These 
nobles,  in  place  of  loyally  defending  their  country  at  a  time  of  need  which  required 
every  man  fit  to  bear  arms  to  march  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  assembled  at  Nuremberg  in 
1709,  and  there  debated  "about  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  their  privileges 
and  how  they  were  to  act  in  future  wars." 

Hereupon  the  elector  of  Hanover  proposed  that,  "  of  the  execution  against  malcon- 
tent estates,  a  beginning  be  made  in  Swabia."  The  terrible  winter  of  1708  and  1709? 
in  which  the  olives  and  vines  were  killed  by  the  frost  in  France,  and  the  intolerable 
distress  of  his  subjects,  at  last  compelled  Lewis  XIV.  to  sue  for  peace  in  spite  of  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  their  patroness  and  tool.  He 
tried  at  first  to  separate  the  allies  by  secret  negotiations;  but  Heinsius,  the  grand  pen- 
sionary of  Holland,  proudly  rejected  all  the  secret  proposals  of  France.  Marlborough 
and  Eugene,  the  two  leaders  of  the  policy  of  England  and  Austria  when  Lewis  com- 
menced to  negotiate  with  him,  desired  as  conquerors  not  only  the  restoration  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy,  but  that  the  French  king  assist  them  in  driving  his  own 
grandson  out  of  Spain.  LewTis  XIV.  communicated  this  demand  to  his  people,  and 
the  roused  national  spirit  of  the  French  determined  to  contribute  their  last  sou  for 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  Lewis  XIV.  offered  to  renounce  Spain,  America, 
Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  be  content  with  Naples  and  Sicily  for  his 
grandson. 

Experience  had  taught  Eugene  that  Lewis  XIV.  broke  all  truces  and  peaces 
unscrupulously,  whenever  it  appeared  useful  so  to  do.  Eugene  had  become  thor- 
oughly identified  with  the  empire;  he  was  more  German  than  most  of  the  German 
estates;  he  saw  more  clearly  what  was  necessary  for  the  empire  and  labored  Bincererj 
for  the  good  of  the  empire,  which  he  had  from  his  youth  regarded  as  his  country, 
and  to  which  he  desired  to  show  his  gratitude  by  so  restricting  and  weakening  France 
that  Germany  and  Austria  might  live  and  grow  hereafter  undisturbed  by  French 
inroads.  When  he  and  Marlborough  had  taken  the  hitherto  impregnable  fortress  of 
Lille  and  men  expected  an  advance  on  Paris,  Lewis  XIV.  accepted  the  above  terms. 
It  was  not  arrogance  on  the  part  of  Eugene,  but  a  knowledge  of  his  kinsman,  which 
made  him  put  forward  a  demand  so  humiliating  to  the  king  of  France. 

Marshal  Villars  had  collected  by  immense  exertions  an  army  in  the  Netherlands; 
but  Eugene  and  Marlborough  defeated  him  on  the  12th  of  September,  L709,  at  Mal- 
plaquet,  a  village  in  the  present  Departement  du  Nord,  in  such  a  murderous  battle 
that  Lewis,  utterly  cast  down,  offered  to  restore  Alsace  and  Strasburg,  as  well  as  the 
whole  Spanish  inheritance,  and  contribute  monthly  a  million  of  livres  for  the  expul- 
sion of  his  grandson  from  Spain.  After  this  offer  had  been  made  by  Lewis  XIV. 
news  came  to  Vienna  from  Spain  that  Philip  had  been  defeated  at  Saragossa,  and  that 
Charles  had  entered  Madrid,  and  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London  rejected  the  terms 
thus  offered  by  the  king  of  France.     They  had  no  confidence  in  his  word,  and  pre- 
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ferred  to  attempl  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  dangerous  power  of  Lewis.  Both  in 
England  and  in  Germany  the  repeated  breaches  of  faith  and  treacherous  invasions  on 
,l„.  iM,i  ,,t'  Prance  had  created  greal  bitterness,  and  for  years  men  had  said  that 
there  would  never  be  peace  or  quiel  in  Europe  till  a  partition  of  France  was  effected. 

a  old  is  the  expression  "Partition  of  France"in  the  mouth  of  the  people  of 
Germany  and  England;  and  nol  only  in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  but  in  the  mouth 
of  courtiers  and  diplomatists.  An  expression  foolish  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
unchristian  in  a  religious  point  of  view.     No  nation  in  the  world  is  so  compact  as  the 

French;  it  is  a  bearl   admitting livision  or  partition,  full  of  an  earnest  and  deep 

spirit  of  sacrifice  for  nationality  and  national  honor. 

The  arrogance  of  the  English  and  imperial  courts  now  passing  all  moderate 
bounds,  brought  its  own  punishment.  In  England  the  people  had  long  been  weary 
<.f  the  war.  A  destruction  of  the  balance  of  power  was,  under  present  circumstances, 
more  to  be  feared  from  Austria  than  from  France.  The  parliamentary  elections  were 
in  favor  of  the  peace-party.  Queen  Anne  herself  wished  for  peace.  She  had  hitherto 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  but  the  Tory  party  now 
displaced  her  from  the  favor  of  the  queen,  the  Whig  ministry  was  succeeded  by  a 
Tory  ministry,  Marlborough  was  recalled,  and  his  successor  received  orders  to  act 
only  on  the  defensive.  Eugene  thus  found  himself  deprived  of  English  support  just 
when  he  was  preparing  to  advance  on  Paris.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I., 
who  hail  died  suddenly  on  the  L7th  of  April,  1711,  produced  more  than  anything  else 
this  change  in  the  policy  of  England. 

'fhe  emperor  Leopold  had  (lied  in  1 7  <)•">,  having  reigned  forty-seven  years,  and 
Joseph  in  bis  twenty-fifth  year  took  the  reins  of  government,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  foreign  affairs  to  Prince  Eugene  with  implicit  confidence.  Joseph  I.  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  great  gifts,  and  had  not  undergone  education  by  the  Jesuits. 
He  was  devoted  to  Prince  Eugene.  All  the  clearer  heads  in  his  dominions  and  in  the 
empire  expected  fc«> in  him  a  new  and  better  time.  At  his  accession  he  at  once  dis- 
missed  all  his  Jesuit  ministers  and  let  this  powerful  Order  experience  his  open 
disfavor.  He  used  towards  the  Pope  very  different  language  to  what  his  father  had 
done.  He  had  pacified  Bungary  by  concessions.  His  father  had  already  laid  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  ami  his  brother  the  archbishop  elector  of  Cologne  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire.  Joseph  proceeded  to  execute  the  sentence.  Bavaria,  which  he  treated 
.i- a  forfeited  lief,  was  divided;  part  was  bestowed  on  its  neighbors,  on  the  ministers 
and  generals,  the  greater  part  annexed  to  Austria,  nothing  left  to  the  sons  of  Maxi- 
milian hut  the  name  of  counts  of  Wittelsbach.  The  Palsgrave  John  William  received 
"per  Palatinate  and  the  old  Palatine  electorate  which  had  been  given  to  Bavaria 
in  the  Thirty  Sears  War. 

These  proceedings,  which  were  based  partly  on  justice,  partly  on  sound  policy, 

seemed  to  many  only  assumptions  of  unlimited   power  by  the  emperor.     Only  the 

victories  of    Eugene   and    Marlborough    kept    down  the  discontent  which  the 

Jesuits  fostered  in  the  hearts  of  the  dissatisfied.     In  the  spring  of  1711  Eugene  had 


at 
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arranged  with  the  emperor  for  new  enterprises,  when  the  latter  fell  sick  and  died  after 
a  brief  sickness.  It  cannot  be  decided  whether  this  premature  death  was  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  medical  men,  who  discussed  all  night  long  without  ever  reaching  an 
agreement  respecting  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied,  or 
whether  the  eruption  on  the  skin  was  the  result  of  poison.  His  people  retained  the 
suspicion  that  the  emperor,  who  had  every  quality  to  render  him  a  great  man,  was 
poisoned  by  the  Jesuits.  It  is  a  fact  that  his  father  Leopold,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Papal  Internuncio  Passionei  and  of  Prince  Eugene,  had  his  life  attempt.!  I 
by  poisoned  candles  in  his  bedroom ;  that  these  poisoned  wax-lights  were  supplied  by 
a  Jesuit ;  that  arsenic  to  the  amount  of  three  pounds  was  found  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
bedroom,  and  had  poisoned  the  air;  that  the  emperor's  health  slowly  failed;  thai 
an  Italian  chemist,  Borri,  whom  the  Inquisition  persecuted,  saved  Leopold,  and 
that  Leopold,  out  of  terror  at  the  Order  of  Jesus,  became  himself  a  member  of  the 
Order. 

Prince  Eugene  in  his  letters  writes :  "  Joseph  was  the  first  emperor  since  Charles  V. 
who  had  character  and  was  not  superstitious." 

The  death  of  Joseph  I.  altered  the  entire  situation.  As  he  had  no  male  descend- 
ants, he  left  the  wide  domains  of  Austria  to  his  brother  Charles,  who  was  then 
fighting  with  his  French  rival  for  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  electors  declared  Charles 
emperor  in  December,  1711.  Thus  the  controversy  respecting  the  Spanish  succession 
underwent  a  thorough  change ;  if  the  German  and  Spanish  crowns  were  united,  as 
they  had  been  under  Charles  V.,  on  the  head  of  one  prince,  a  complete  preponderance 
of  Austria  in  Europe  was  to  be  dreaded. 

The  English  ministry,  in  concert  with  Holland,  commenced  secret  negotiations 
with  France,  and  these  twTo  naval  powers,  as  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  would  not 
recognize  his  rival  Philip  as  king  of  Spain,  concluded  a  peace  at  Utrecht  with  France. 
This  peace  laid  down  that  Philip  was  to  retain  Spain  and  the  Indies,  but  to  renounce 
his  right  of  succession  to  France.  England  was  to  receive  Gibraltar  and  Minorca 
from  Spain,  and  Acadia,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and  Hudson's  Bay  territory  from 
France;  Holland  was  to  have  the  barrier  fortresses  on  the  French  frontier.  During 
the  negotiations  Prussia,  Savoy  and  Portugal  joined  the  naval  powers.  Prussia 
received  Upper  Guelders,  Neufchatel  and  the  Valengin,  and  the  recognition  of  her 
royal  rank  by  France,  Spain  and  England.  Savoy  received  Sicily  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  some  fortresses  on  the  French  border.  The  other  European  possessions 
of  Spain,  Naples,  Sardinia,  Milan,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  were  designed  for  Austria. 
But  Charles  VI.  did  not  accede  to  these  terms.  Yet  he  now  stood  alone;  even  in 
Germany  some  contingents  withdrew  without  orders  from  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  and 
the  emperor  was  compelled  to  place  Constance  and  the  forest  cities  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Still  Charles  was  resolute  to  continue  the  war  with 
France  on  the  Rhine. 

The  Circles  of  South  Germany  had  held  a  conference  at  Heilbronn  in  April,  1713, 
as  to  whether  they  could  make  peace  for  themselves  without  the  emperor  or  empire. 
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The  delegates  resolved  "  aol  to  separate  themselves  from  the  empire  unless  they  were 
left  in  the  lurch  by  it."  In  September,  L713,  Marshal  Villars  crossed  the  Rhine  with 
one  hundred  thousand  men  and  advanced  to  the  Baar.  The  diet  of  the  Circles  al 
I'lin  was  dismayed  ami  proposed  a  levy  en  masse.  The  emperor,  trembling  for  his 
own  provinces,  was  now  induced  to  commence  negotiations  with  France  at  Rastatt. 
Prance  elated  l>\  its  success,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  great  league  superior  to 
Austria,  now  raised  her  demands  higher,  s<>  that  Prince  Eugene  announced  to  the  diet 
«>f  the  empire,  "there  was  on  other  means  left  than  to  show  the  enemy  at  once  that 
there  was  no  failure  of  strength,  to  continue  the  war  without  allies,  and  to  maintain 
tin-  freedom  of  the  empire."  Eugene  himself  made  energetic  preparations  in  the 
emperor's  dominions.  Bui  while  the  empire  was  putting  forth  all  its  strength,  the 
news  came  that  peace  had  been  signed  between  France  and  the  emperor. 

In  the  night  of  the  6th  or  7th  of  March,  1714,  the  long  negotiations  were  at  last 
ended.  When  the  documents  had  been  sent  by  Eugene  and  Villars  from  Rastatt  for 
signature  to  Vienna  ami  Paris,  Lewis  XIV.  forwarded  new  demands  so  far  beyond 
what  had  been  agreed  on  that  Eugene,  enraged  at  such  perfidy,  left  Rastatt;  and 
Villars,  deeply  grieved  at  such  conduct  by  his  king,  hurried  to  Paris.  His  represen- 
tations made  the  king  give  way,  and  on  the  marshal's  invitation  Eugene  hastened 
back  to  Rastatt.  flie  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  two  generals,  overcome  witli 
joy,  tell  into  each  other's  arms.  This  peace  of  Rastatt  was  a  peace  between  Austria 
and  Prance.  All  the  negotiations  hitherto  Lad  been  concerned  solely  with  the 
emperor's  interests  in  his  hereditary  domains.  The  rights  of  the  estates  of  the  em- 
pire to  join  in  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  were  not  respected  by  the  emperor, 
although  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  these  rights  had  been  acknowledged  by  foreign 
power-  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  The  estates  of  the  empire  now  put 
forward  their  claim  to  he  consulted,  but  the  court  of  Vienna  replied,  "There  will  be 
no  ueglecl  in  keeping  them  advised  of  the  course  of  events,"  and  put  them  off*  by 
empty  promises  till  at  last  they  found  themselves  excluded. 

When  the  peace  between  Prance  and  Austria  had  been  concluded,  a  decree  of  the 
emperor  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  declared,  "  Information  could  not  sooner  be  given  to 
the  empire,  because  the  French  demands  were  so  changeable.  Moreover,  the  right 
was  reserved  to  the  empire  of  commencing  separate  negotiations  at  Baden  in  the 
Aargau.  Undoubtedly  the  empire  was  thus  separated  from  the  emperor,  but  none 
the  less  were  the  honor,  welfare  and  constitution  of  the  empire  preserved  by  the 
emperor's  exertions.  The  emperor  regretted  that  the  associated  circles,  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  house  of  Austria,  had  suffered  during  the  whole  war,  and  that  he  could  not 
bring  about  a  peace  more  advantageous  to  them;  he  would,  however,  bear  witness 
that,  to  Their  immortal  honor,  they  had  done  everything  that  could  possibly  have  been 
desired  for  The  common  good.  Meanwhile  the  empire  had  to  furnish  five  millions  of 
dollars  and,  Beeing  that  the  term  for  the  negotiations  to  be  opened  with  the  empire 
was  short,  the  empire  must  give  the  emperor  plenary  power."  This  document  is  a 
striking  proof  of  The  position  now  assumed  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg  to  the  princes 
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and  people  of  Germany.  The  proposal  to  give  plenary  powers  to  the  emperor  was 
at  once  agreed  to  by  the  Catholic  estates,  by  the  Protestants  alter  some  objection-. 
Thus  the  emperor  alone  concluded  peace  for  the  empire  also.  The  envoys  of  the 
estates  had  only  the  "collating"  of  the  instruments  of  peace.  The  Protestants,  when 
they  saw  how  badly  their  interests  had  been  guarded  by  Charles  VX,  protested  unani- 
mously, and  declared  "  they  had  given  the  emperor  plenary  power  only  under  the 
conditions  that  in  Church  matters  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  to  be  the  basis,  and 
that  their  envoys  were  to  be  listened  to ;  neither  condition  had  been  fulfilled,  there- 
fore they  could  not  accept  the  peace." 

The  Catholics  scornfully  replied  "they  would  leave  the  war  then  to  them."  Thus 
the  Protestants  were  forced  to  accept  the  peace.  Even  in  1713,  Privy  Councillor  von 
Schutz  of  Wurtemberg  had  told  the  emperor  to  his  face,  "  his  master  had  three  times 
in  twenty  years  sacrificed  himself  and  his  country  for  the  common  good,  without 
experiencing  anything  but  ingratitude,  without  the  slightest  compensation  or  benefit." 
In  spite  of  this  complaint,  this  peace  contained  no  word  of  any  compensation  to  the 
states  of  Southwestern  Germany  for  the  inroads  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  ;  no 
word  of  indemnification  for  the  population  that  had  so  cruelly  suffered,  nor  even  for 
the  princes  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  this  thirteen  years  war.  The  Mar- 
grave of  Baden,  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  in  return  for  all  their  sacrifices  and  suffer- 
ings, received  nothing ;  although  they  had  not,  like  many  other  estates,  unwillingly 
and  negligently  discharged  their  duties  to  the  empire.  In  place  of  any  compensation 
indeed,  all  that  they  had  taken  by  the  right  of  conquest  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
had  to  be  restored.  Maximilian  lost  nothing  but  his  governorship  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  two  traitors,  he  and  his  brother  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  were  restored  to 
their  lands  and  dignities,  because  they  were  near  kinsmen  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

In  the  war  in  the  North  against  King  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Frederick  William  I. 
of  Prussia  and  George  I.  of  Hanover  joined  the  enemies  of  Sweden.  By  the  peace 
of  Stockholm,  in  1720,  Sweden  ceded  to  Prussia  Hither  Pomerania  as  far  as  the 
Peene,  with  Stettin  and  the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin,  and  to  Hanover  Bremen 
and  Verden;  of  her  possessions  in  Germany  Sweden  only  retained  Stralsund,  Wisinar 
and  Rugen. 

This  war  in  the  north  was  a  struggle  for  the  command  of  the  Baltic.  The  crown 
of  Sweden,  availing  itself  of  favoring  circumstances,  had  extended  its  power  beyond 
the  natural  frontiers  of  Sweden  ;  but  their  interests  naturally  dictated  to  the  nations 
whose  rivers  flow  into  the  Baltic  the  necessity  of  possessing  their  mouths. 

This  succession  of  great  wars  produced  a  general  exhaustion  of  the  great  powers, 
and  peace  prevailed  for  a  full  decade.  In  the  East,  Eugene's  victories  over  the  Turks 
had  brought  great  acquisitions  to  the  Austrian  house.  The  battle  of  Peterwardeim, 
which  Eugene  gained  with  sixty-four  thousand  men  against  the  grand-vizier  Ali  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  was  fought  on  the  29th  of  July,  17 1(5.  In  five  hours 
Eugene  was  master  of  the  battle-field;  the  Turkish  military  chest  with  five  millions 
of  gulden,  one   hundred   and  seventy-five  guns,  and  immense  booty,  rewarded  the 
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conquerors,  [n  the  following  year  Eugene,  in  the  night  of  the  14th  and  15th  of 
August,  attacked  a  new  Turkish  army  near  Wisnetza,  six  miles  from  Belgrade.  By 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  had  stormed  the  heights;  over  seven  hundred  guns 
found  in  tin-  camp  ami  in  the  fortress  of  Belgrade,  which  surrendered  imme- 
diat.lv  after  the  battle.      In   the  year    17  18  Eugene  hoped  to  dictate  peace  from 

Constantinople.  At  the  moment 
when  he  was  marching  against  the 
grand-vizier  to  force  him  into  a  battle 
and  then  to  advance  on  Constantino- 
ple, he  received  the  intelligence  that 
the  Peace  of  Passarowitz  was  signed. 
Eugene's  successes,  the  certainty  that 
nothing  could  resist  him  on  his  march 
tt»  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
had  stimulated  England  and  Holland 
to  prevent  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  increase  of  Austria,  by 
hurrying  on  the  peace.  The  Porte 
by  this  peace  ceded  to  Austria  the 
Banat  of  Temeswar,  the  fortress  of 
Belgrade,  a  great  part  of  Servia,  part 
of  Bosnia,  and  Little  Wallachia  as  far 
;is  the  Aluta.  It  was  the  most  bril- 
liant peace  ever  concluded  by  the 
house  of  Austria. 

The    immense    popularity    which 
the  great  general  enjoyed  in  Vienna 
and  Austria,  his  European  fame,  his 
truthful  honesty,  displeased  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.  so  much  that  he 
would  gladly  have  dismissed  hirn;  but  the  love  of  the  people  and  of  the  army  deterred 
ii  tion,  such   baseness.     Charles  VI.  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  flatterers, 
parasites  and  mistresses.     The  Count  of  Althau,  without  being  a  minister,  was  all- 
powerful  at  the  court  of  Vienna.     He  had  married  the  Princess  Pignatelle-Belregardo, 
9  the  emperor's  mistress,  had  followed  him  from  Spain  to  Vienna.     The  Count 
his  alliance  rose  still   higher  in  the  emperor's  favor,  and  attained  the  highest  post 

ot  '' '•     Tllis  Althau,  to  please  the  half-Spanish  Charles,  instituted  a  council  exclu- 

ely  ot  Spaniards  and   Italians,  and  by  its  means  drew  to  himself  the  management 

the  whole  monarchy.     His  creatures  sat  in  all  departments  of  state,  in  all  subor- 

n.it.'  positions.     Eugene  had  little  influence  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 

Iln-  great  man,  general,  and  statesman,  has  in  a  few  words  depicted  his  age  as  he 

knew  it  by  experience.     He  says :  "  The  history  of  our  days  shows  us  almost  daily 
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that  a  fascinating  woman,  be  she  even  a  stage  princess,  a  cunning  priest,  or  the  ven- 
erable beard  of  a  wily  Jew,  decides  the  fate  of  whole  nations."  Not  merely  France 
and  Spain,  but  German  courts,  particularly  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  under 
its  dukes  Eberhard  and  Charles,  give  proofs  of  this;  but  most  of  all,  the  court  of 
Vienna.  The  style  of  Lewis  XIV.,  who,  when  he  consulted  his  advisers,  would  only 
listen  to  answers  which  pleased  him,  had  been  adopted  by  German  princes  great  and 
small,  particularly  by  Charles  VI.  Eugene  when  consulted  spoke  as  he  thought,  and 
was  therefore  seldom,  only  in  times  of  need,  consulted  by  the  emperor,  who  even 
then  seldom  followed  the  prince's  advice.  He  listened  to  others,  not  to  him,  and 
therefore  risked  his  dominions  and  the  empire  in  a  new  war  with  France,  although 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  merely  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  Eugene  had  said  to  him  : 
"It  must  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  your  majesty  whether  Augustus  or  Stanislas 
sits  on  the  Polish  throne.  You  have,  too,  no  money  for  a  war."  Again  the  French 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  levied  contributions  in  Germany.  The  emperor's  court- 
generals  lost  Milan  and  all  Lombardy.  At  last  the  emperor  sent  Eugene  as  com- 
mander-in-chief to  the  Rhine,  and  the  hero,  then  in  his  seventy-second  year,  with 
only  twTenty-five  thousand  men,  kept  in  check  the  French  army,  twice  his  number. 
The  great  man  who  was  to  come  after  him,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  was  an  eye- 
witness of  this  exploit  of  Prince  Eugene.  By  Eugene's  side  he  was  first  under  lire, 
and  he  bears  this  testimony  that,  "although  he  was  only  the  shadow  of  the  gtv.it 
Eugene,  he  exhibited  in  his  last  campaign  on  the  Rhine  a  masterpiece  of  the  grand 
school  of  the  military  art." 

Charles  VI.  had  no  son,  but  one  daughter  Maria  Theresa.  In  1713  he  had  issued 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  that  is,  a  law  for  the  Austrian  house,  by  which  all  the  states 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy  were  to  descend  undivided  to  his'  successor,  and  in  case  of 
failure  of  male  offspring,  to  the  female  line.  The  succession  of  Maria  Theresa  wis 
acknowledged  by  nearly  all  the  European  powers  at  the  peace  of  Vienna,  in  ( October, 
1735,  in  return  for  great  sacrifices  by  Austria  and  the  empire;  for  the  latter  had  to 
cede  Lorraine  to  Stanislas  Leszinski  and  to  France. 

On  the  31st  of  April,  173G,  Eugene  concluded  his  life  of  action.  "Eugene  was 
really  the  emperor,"  were  the  words  of  Frederick  the  Great.  "Without  Eugene 
how  often  would  Charles  VI.  have  been  lost.  Eugene's  last  wish  was  that  the 
emperor  would  give  to  the  acknowledged  succession  of  his  daughter  its  only  true 
support,  a  sufficient  military  force  and  a  well-ordered  system  of  finance.  The 
emperor  did  not  follow  his  advice,  and  as  though  his  monarchy  was  not  exhausted 
'enough,  he  was  led  by  the  court  of  Russia  into  a  new  Turkish  war.     Three  years 

after  Eugene's  death  everything  which  he  had  gained  by  his  genius  and  by  the  hi 1 

of  himself  and  his  brethren  in  arms,  was  recovered  by  the  Turks.  Generals  from  tin; 
court  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army — Doraf,  Konigseck,  Wallis,  Neipperg — all 
men  of  fine  appearance,  but  without  ability,  the  latter  brainless  to  a  degree  that 
would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not  actual.  Not  one  of  these  generals  ever  received  a 
scratch. 
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Eugene's  death  was  the  beginning  of  terrible  ruin  in  the  imperial  court;  every- 
where was  confusion,  laxity,  tyranny,  incapacity.  There  was  the  emperor,  who  gave 
the  (generals  his  confidential  instructions;  there  were  .Maria  Theresa  and  her  husband 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  quite  a  differenl  policy  and  gave  the  generals  their 
confidential  instructions;  there  were  the  ministers,  who  had  a  line  of  policy  of  their 
own  and  gave  the  generals  Becrei  instructions,  most  of  them  impudent  and  selfish,  all 
without  talent.  In  the  military  council  the  president  and  vice-president  worked 
againsl  each  other;  in  the  army  there  reigned  jealousy,  envy,  hatred,  disunion  among 
the  generals,  each  of  whom,  relying  on  his  friends  at  court  or  the  protection  he  enjoyed, 
acted  as  he  pleased,  and  crossed  and  checked  the  undertakings  of  others.  Such  is  the 
story  revealed  by  the  secret  history  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, when  no  man  thought  of  the  monarchy,  of  the  Austrian  house,  much  less  of 
:  .  I  lerman  empire,  when  every  man  thought  only  of  himself  and  his  protectors,  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.,  the  last  of  the  male  line  of  Hapsburg,  died  on  the  20th  of 
October,  17  |o.  Leaving  to  his  daughter,  then  in  her  twenty-third  year,  the  states  for 
which  nature  had  done  so  much,  in  the  worst  possible  financial  condition. 

It  was  high  time  that  some  one  appeared  on  the  stage  to  restore  the  old  honor  oi 
Germany.  The  man  who  came  forward  was  King  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia.  Prussia 
owes  to  him  her  elevation  to  a  European  power.  His  reign  from  1740  to  1786  was  a 
long  series  of  dct-(\s  by  which  Prussia  became  great  and  a  new  organization  of  Ger- 
many was  prepared. 

The  civil  element  which  became  prominent  in  Prussia,  and  the  religious  toleration 
with  which  the  new  Prussian  state  welcomed  fugitives  for  religion's  sake  from  all 
countries,  from  frame,  the  Palatinate,  Salzburg,  contributed  in  a  great  extent  to  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  power  of  Prussia,  as  the  exiles  not  only  increased  the  numbers  of 
her  population,  but  were  the  most  industrious  and  best  citizens.  The  first  king 
of  Prussia,  Frederick,  had  indeed  by  empty  splendor,  in  imitation  of  the  French 
court,  plunged  the  country  into  debt,  but  his  son,  King  Frederick  William  I.,  had 
taken  warning  from  his  lather's  example  of  what  a  king  ought  not  to  be,  if  anything 
was  to  be  made  of  Prussia.  By  strict  economy  in  the  state  and  parsimony  in  his 
court  lie  not  only  freed  the  state  from  debt,  but  collected  and  dispensed  millions  in 
rebuilding  cities  ruined  by  war  or  misfortune,  in  repeopling  and  recultivating  desolate 
regions,  in  erecting  schools  and  supporting  useful  institutions  of  every  kind.  While 
the  Southeaster!]  districts  of  the  empire  were  losing  their  best  strength  by  the  perse- 
cutions  of  the  Protestants  by  the  Jesuits,  King  Frederick  William  I.  received  these 
fugitives  with  equal  humanity  and  good  policy;  to  the  Protestants  driven  out  by  the 
Jesuit  archbishop  Firmian  of  Sal/burg,  to  the  dissenters  flying  from  Poland,  he  gave 
new  homes  iii  bis  territories,  and  supplied  them  with  traveling  money,  building 
material,  and  agricultural  implements.  He  sought  accurate  information  from  what 
quarters  he  could  obtain  poor  or  industrious  settlers  or  working-people  for  his  states, 
and  by  his  assistance  crowds  of  valuable  settlers  came  from  Switzerland,  Swabia, 
Saxony,  and    Bohemia,   into  the  new  kingdom  of  Prussia.     The  great  Infirmary  in 
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Berlin,  the  Orphanage  at  Potsdam  for  two  thousand  five  hundred   poor  children  of 

soldiers,  were  founded  by  this  monarch. 

He  saw  what  had  been  the  results  of  Jesuitism  in  the  states  of  the  Austrian  house 
and  elsewhere.  Therefore  he  was,  with  all  tolerance,  a  simple  Protestant,  wished  .it 
any  price  to  preserve  the  religion  of  his  Protestant  people,  and  gave  the  Jesuits  qo 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  mastery  and  work  the  ruin  of  his  dominions  as  of  so  many 
others.  He  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  manner  in  which  the  English  and  French 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  combated  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  .Jesuits. 
He  feared  that  the  free-thinking  spirit  would  be  so  injurious  to  the  life  of1  the  state 
and  the  family  that  the  injury  would  outweigh  the  benefits.  Where  he  beheld  a  liv- 
ing religious  principle,  as  in  Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians  of  Eerrnhut,  as  in 
Augustus  Hermann  Franke  and  his  fellow  pietists,  he  became  a  friend  and  a  protector 
to  such  men  and  to  their  efforts.  The  court  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  Dresden  had 
given  itself  up  entirely  to  the  Jesuits,  and  entirely  lost  the  consideration  it  once 
possessed  in  Germany  as  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism.  King  Frederick  William  I. 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  this  change;  inclination  as  well  as  policy  made  him  act 
so  that  henceforth  Protestants  both  within  and  without  the  empire  transferred  their 
confidence  to  him  and  his  kingdom;  henceforward  Prussia  became  the  first  Protestant 
power. 

Besides  these  lights  which  are  indisputably  blight  in  this  second  king  of  Prussia, 
there  are  dark  shadows  that  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  had  seen  at  the  court  of  his 
father  no  men  of  art  and  learning,  but  well  got  up  specimens  of  courtiers  and  para- 
sites who  assumed  the  title,  of  that  sickening  tribe  of  brainless,  characterless,  dull  court- 
pedants,  under  whose  lamentable  influence  on  the  ruling  princes  no  talent,  much  less 
no  genius,  could  develop  itself  in  art  or  science.  As  he  had  beheld  art  and  science 
only  in  these  lamentable  forms,  which  however  cost  much  money,  he  had  taken  a 
repugnance  to  artists  and  scholars.  German  scholarship  at  that  time  was  tasteless, 
stupid,  or  at  least  worthless,  and  any  exceptions  never  fell  under  the  kind's 
observation. 

The  king,  too,  was  rough  even  to  harshness,  especially  harsh  to  the  soldiers  of  his 
army.  This  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  soldiers  recruited  for  large  sums  in  every 
district  of  Germany,  of  his  life-guards  and  giants.  His  passion  for  soldiering,  and  his 
economy  which  hated  all  luxury,  were  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  son's  grand 
mission.  In  addition  to  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  state,  which  his  energy  had  aug- 
mented, he  left  to  his  son  Frederick  II.  a  treasure  of  nearly  nine  million  ol'  dollars 
and  a  well-equipped  army  of  eighty-nine  thousand  men.  The  "Old  Dessauer,"  by 
which  name  his  general,  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  is  best  known,  had  organized  the 
army.  The  king's  amusement  was  his  Tobacco-parliament  (Tabdks-colUgvum),  in 
which  he  and  his  generals,  colonels  and  councillors  sat  over  their  pipes  and  beer  of 
an  evening.  Only  malice  or  ignorance  can  mock  at  this  man  and  his  habits;  only  a 
man  so  weak  of  brain  as  Charles  VI.  could  designedly  annoy  a  prince  of  such  power. 
The  emperor  neglected  or  ignored  the  king  of  Prussia  to  such  an   extent  that  the 
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[atter  in  a  tit  of  indignation,  pointing  to  bis  son  the  crown-prince,  exclaimed  to  one 
of  liia  conBdants,  "There  stands  one  who  will  avenge  me."  The  king  died  on  the 
of  May,  I  <  10,  Charles  VI.  on  the  20th  of  October  in  the  same  year.  Within  a 
fortnighl  of  the  emperor's  death  King  Frederick  II.  had  his  troops  on  the  march,  as 
he  said  to  make  good  his  claims  on  Silesia  and  to  take  possession  provisionally  of  that 
province  as  his  contested  property.  The  king  was  twenty-eight  years  old;  he  was 
lying  sick  of  a  quartan  fever  when  news  of  the  emperor's  death  arrived ;  he  roused 
himself  and  wrote  to  a  friend:   "The  time  lias  come  when  the  old  political  system 


must  suffer  an  entire  change;  the  stone  is  set  in  motion  which  will  fall  on  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image  of  divers  metals  and  break  it  to  pieces." 

The  mint  of  Vienna,  in  all  the  conceit  of  the  old  imperial  house  and  in  its  acquired 

contempl  for  little   Prussia,  reminded  the  "Elector  of  Brandenburg"  of  his  "duties." 

He,  however,  in  three  months  took  all  Silesia  except  three  fortresses.     Maria  Theresa, 

the  heiress  of  the  united   Austrian   monarchy,  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  Silesia 

Hint  Neipperg,  who  the  year  before  had  lost  all  Eugene's  conquests  in  Turkey. 

Neipperg  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  at  Mollwitz,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1741,  by 

the  Prussian  general  « lounl  Schwerin,  and  was  driven  out  of  Silesia.     The  heiress  of 

Charles  VI.  now  found    herself  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  she  wrote  to  her 

ther-in-law  ;    "  I   do   not   yet    know   whether   of  all   my  paternal   inheritance   one 

ingle  town  will  be  left  me  wherein  I  can  bring  into  the  world  the  child  now  growing 

ith    my    heart."     On    all    sides    arose    enemies  with   claims  on  the  inheritance, 

ii  Bpite  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  on  which  the  late  emperor  had  relied  so  fondly. 

The  military  success  of  Prussia  encouraged  the  elector  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  to 
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form  an  alliance  with  France,  Spain,  Prussia  and  Saxony  to  enforce  with  arms  his 
claims  on  a  large  portion  of  the  Austrian  territories.  France  had  been  the  chief 
instigator  of  the  secret  alliance.  All  these  powers  united  at  Nymphenburg  to  make 
a  partition  of  the  great  Austrian  monarchy.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  to  have  the 
imperial  crown,  Upper  Austria  and  Bohemia,  Spain  to  acquire  the  Italian  dominions 
of  Austria.  To  France,  this  Charles  of  Bavaria  was  a  very  desirable  head  of  the 
empire,  because,  although  he  had  proved  himself  during  his  reign  since  17:26  a  kindly 
ruler,  he  had  not  independence  enough  to  resist  the  influence  of  his  confessors  ami 
the  ladies  they  directed.  He  had  received  from  his  father  his  love  for  splendor  ami 
luxury,  a  stable  of  fourteen  hundred  horses,  a  legion  of  hounds,  a  court  establishment 
the  extent  of  which  can  be  estimated  by  its  containing  thirty-six  chamberlains,  thirty 
million  gulden  of  debts,  and  genuine  mediaeval  piety;  but  he  had  not  inherited  his 
father's  courage,  or  military  talents,  or  political  abilities.  He  reduced  his  court  by 
two-thirds,  his  stable  by  a  half,  from  necessity ;  he  became  so  much  the  more  liberal 
to  convents  and  resorts  of  pilgrims.  Like  his  father  Maximilian  he  had,  as  early  as 
1733,  entered  into  the  pay  of  France,  and  served  against  the  empire.  And  yet  now 
he  wished  to  be  emperor,  and  to  be  so  by  the  aid  of  French  troops.  The  letters  that 
passed  between  him  and  Lewis  XV.  and  his  minister  Cardinal  Fleury  are  a  monument 
of  the  spirit  in  which  Charles  of  Bavaria  sought  the  imperial  dignity  :  "Reiving  on 
the  friendship  of  your  excellency,"  he  wrote  on  the  10th  of  January  to  the  cardinal, 
"I  thought  that  the  first  step  I  had  to  take  was  to  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of 
his  majesty  of  France,  whom  I  shall  always  regard  as  my  sole  support."  He  then 
prays  the  minister  to  help  him  to  make  good  his  claims  on  the  Austrian  inheritance, 
and  if  possible,  to  procure  for  him  the  imperial  throne. 

France  promised  to  Charles  Albert  a  French  auxiliary  army  of  twenty-six  thousand 
men  which  the  elector  was  to  pay,  to  establish  by  force  his  claims  on  the  Austrian 
inheritance,  and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  be  sent  over  the  Rhine  .it  the 
cost  of  France  to  support  him  in  his  election  to  the  imperial  throne.  Charles  in 
return  promised,  among  other  things,  if  he  became  emperor,  to  recognize  in  advance 
all  conquests  effected  by  France  in  the  Netherlands  or  elsewhere.  The  court  of 
France  politely  and  readily  supplied  subsidies  to  Bavaria  and  other  German  courts 
which  sided  with  Bavaria,  and  Charles  engaged  that  "France  was  to  recoup  herself 
for  these  payments  in  Germany,  and  retain  the  provinces  and  cities  which  Prance 
should  take  possession  of  on  the  Rhine,  which  the  elector,  if  he  became  emperor,  was 
not  to  reclaim." 

These  terms  were  afterwards  denied;  the  originals,  which  have  been  seen  by  the 
historian  Schlosser,  lie  in  the  archives  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  in  Paris, 
signed  by  the  elector  Charles  Albert  on  the  3d  of  July,  1741.  Some  months  previ- 
ously he  had  written  to  Fleury,  "from  inclination  and  gratitude  he  will  ever  endeavor 
to  unite  the  interests  of  Germany  with  those  of  France."  The  details  of  these 
negotiations  were  probably  not  confided  to  the  young  king  of  Prussia.  He  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Bavaria  to  give  Charles  of  Bavaria  his  vote  at  the  election  for  emperor ; 
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but  to  rapport,  sword  in  hand,  the  Bavarian  claims  on  Austria,  Frederick  II.  did  not 
undertake.  As  the  price  of  his  support  al  the  election,  he  was  to  be  secured  in  the 
possession  of  the  county  of  Glatz.  Saxony,  on  the  other  hand,  advanced  troops  to 
the  frontier  of  Bohemia;  this  elector  was  induced  to  take  an  active  part  against 
Austria  by  the  prospecl  of  receiving  Upper  Silesia  and  Moravia  after  the  victory  of 
Charles.  It  was  a  lamentable  time  for  Germany;  a  pair  of  French  cavaliers  played 
the  leading  part-;  tbey  managed  things  just  as  1 1  icy  chose.  The  affairs  of  Germany 
were  directed  from  Paris,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  where  the  genius  of  Fred- 
erick II.  ruled,  and  of  Austria  and  Bungary,  where  Maria  Theresa  was  supported 
by  the  nation,  and  the  nation  came  boldly  forward.  Instead  of  arming,  instead  of 
placing  himself,  like  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  carry  out  his  desires  and 
claims,  Charles  wasted  the  French  subsidies  at  his  court  in  Munich  "in  festivities  and 
love-affairs,  in  buying  ornaments,  liveries,  carriages  and  lace." 

France  succeeded  in  carrying  the  election  of  Charles  at  the  end  of  January,  1742. 
While  Maria  Theresa  feared  that  Charles  would  immediately  advance  on  Vienna,  he 
Buddenly  turned  to  Bohemia,  and  thus  left  undefended  the  district  as  far  as  Linz, 
which  had  been  conquered  by  a  French  army  and  done  homage  to  Charles.  He 
could  n<>t  force  himself  to  delay  his  coronation  as  king  of  Bohemia  for  a  couple  of 
~.  however  necessary  the  delay  was  for  military  and  political  reasons.  The 
united  army  of  the  French  and  Bavarians,  with  twenty  thousand  Saxons  who  joined 
them  at  Prague,  quickly  took  the  capital.  Charles  was  crowned  with  the  greatest 
pomp,  amid  brilliant  festivities,  as  king  of  Bohemia,  in  December,  1741.  An  Aus- 
trian army  had  approached  Prague  in  the  hopes  of  relieving  it,  but  retired  on  its 
surrender.  Instead  of  pursuing  and  destroying  it,  the  newly-crowned  king  celebrated 
.Iter  feast,  and  then  traveled  with  the  French  ambassador  Belleisle  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  for  his  coronation  as  emperor,  in  which  city  the  last  remains  of  the 
new  French  subsidies  were  spent  on  gilding  the  chambers  and  in  the  coronation  fes- 
tivities,    lie  was  crowned  emperor  as  Charles  VII.,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1742. 

How  different   was   Maria   Theresa!     Her  husband,   Francis  of  Lorraine,  by  the 

death  of  the  List   of  the   Medici   in    L737   grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  was  a  man  well 

acquainted  with  political   economy,   but    no  general  or  statesman.     She  herself  had 

been  educated,  not  for  rule,  but  for  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  domestic  life.     In  despite 

"t   ho   Jesuil   training  and  her  bigotry,  she  possessed  sound  understanding;  and  in 

despite  oi  her  feminine  weakness  for  handsome  men  and  flatterers,  she  had  a  soul 

ladfast  in  adversity.      Without  an  army,  without  money,  wnthout  capable  ministers, 

Bhe  never  trembled  when   toes  on   all   sides  suddenly  attacked  her.     On  the   13th  of 

March,  i;  II,  .he  had  given  birth  to  her  son,  the  future  emperor  Joseph  II.,  and  had 

been  crowned  queen  of  Hungary  immediately  after  her  confinement.      Now  when 

Bavarians  and  the   French,   the  Prussians,   the  Saxons,  the  Spaniards,  were  all 

'j:  on,  she  hurried  to  Pressburg,  whither  she  had  summoned  her  Hungarians  to  a 

et.     In  mourning,  in  an  Hungarian  dress,  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  on  her  head,  the 

oval  sword  by  her  side,  she  entered  the  assembly  and  in  a  Latin  address  delivered 
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herself  and  her  child  to  the  protection  of  the  Hungarians.  Before  her  coronation  Bhe 
had  made  considerable  concessions  to  the  Hungarians.  Thus  prejudiced  in  her  favor, 
struck  at  the  first  sight  by  the  youth,  the  beauty,  the  misfortune  of  their  queen,  the 
members  of  the  diet  drew  their  sabres  with  the  cry,  "Let  us  (he  for  our  king,  Maria 
Theresa ! "  The  magnates  greeted  her  with  like  enthusiasm  when  she,  the  queen, 
ten  days  later,  brought  in  her  arms  to  the  assembly  her  son  Joseph,  then  hut  six 
months  old.  Again  she  listened  to  the  complaints  and  wishes  of  the  Hungarians, 
and  they  at  once  called  out  two  armies  to  her  aid,  England  and  Holland  supplied  her 
with  money,  Hungarian  and  Italian  troops  drove  the  French  out  of  Bohemia,  and 
while  Charles  VII.  was  celebrating  his  coronation  in  Frankfort,  the  victorious  regi- 
ments of  Maria  Theresa  entered  Munich  and  soon  took  possession  of  all  Bavaria. 
The  like  enthusiasm  as  in  Hungary  was  aroused  for  Maria  Theresa  in  Austria  and  the 
Tyrol.  The  Tyrolese  rose  en  masse  for  their  princess ;  the  war  became  an  affair  of 
the  people  in  all  the  hereditary  domains  except  in  Silesia  alone. 

In  Silesia  the  numerous,  long-oppressed  Protestants  saw  in  Frederick  of  Prussia 
u  a  deliverer  "  and  "  an  avenger,"  a  new  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  Catholics  he  con- 
ciliated by  granting  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion,  by  extending  to  them  every 
protection,  by  maintaining  strict  discipline  and  paying  for  what  he  required  for  his 
soldiers.  These  provinces,  less  fertile  and  industrious  than  many  other  of  the  Aus- 
trian hereditary  domains,  had,  under  the  thoughtless  and  unchristian  extravagance  of 
the  late  emperor,  felt  the  financial  pressure  more  severely  than  the  other  Austrian 
provinces.  Their  previous  master  had  been  an  emperor  of  pomp ;  he  had  forty 
thousand  persons  about  him  living  at  the  expense  of  his  court,  at  a  cost  of  nine  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Now  the  Silesians  saw  with  astonishment  the  entry 
of  the  victorious  king  of  Prussia  ;  he  wore  a  simple  soldier's  uniform,  a  hat  like  any 
other  soldier;  he  was  without  any  state;  he  showed  in  his  proclamations  and  in  his 
affable  conversations  with  men  of  city  or  village,  a  heart  that  felt  for  the  people  and 
their  interests. 

When  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops  had  been  beaten  by  the  Austrian  general 
Khevenhiiller  and  General  Barenklau,  and  by  Menzel  and  Trenck,  the  leaders  of  il it- 
wild  Croats  and  Pandours,  Bavaria  was  overrun  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  terrible 
swarms  of  barbarian  Pandours  and  all  the  rabble  of  the  Turkish  border.  The  regular 
and  irregular  troops  of  Austria  would  gladly  have  ruined  the  country  utterly;  hut 
the  victorious  advance  of  Frederick  II.  into  Moravia  compelled  them  to  retreat.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  1742,  the  Austrian  army  met  the  Prussian  at  Czaslau  (Chotusitz)  in 
Moravia,  and  had  once  more  to  leave  the  victory  and  the  field  of  battle  to  the  king 
and  his  general  the  "Dessauer."  This  defeat  so  affected  the  Austrian  court  thai 
Maria  Theresa  concluded,  under  the  mediation  of  England,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1742, 
a  peace  with  Frederick  II.,  in  order  to  separate  this  dangerous  opponent  from  the 
French  and  Bavarian  league.  In  this  peace  of  Breslau,  concluding  the  First  Silesian 
War,  Austria  ceded  not  only  the  county  of  Glatz,  but  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  as  a 
sovereign,  independent  dukedom,  with  the  exception  of  Teschen  and  a  portion  of  the 
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principalities  ol  Troppau,  Jagerndorf  and  Neisse.     Maria  Theresa  reserved  the  title 
alone  for  herself  and  her  successors. 

The  territory  thus  ceded  by  Austria  to  Prussia  embraced  six  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles,  with  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  German  and  Sla- 
\<>iiic  origin,  dwelling  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  five  thousand  villages.  By 
this  acquisition  of  territory  Prussia  was  increased  one-third.  Frederick  immediately 
gave  the  province  he  bad  conquered  an  organization  befitting  the  age.  Great  as  were 
the  changes  made  in  taxation,  administration,  and  law,  the  new  subjects  acquiesced, 
more  particularly  the  peasants  in  the  country  and  the  citizens  in  the  towns.  The 
changes  were  made  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  king  himself,  who  punished  harshly 

every  error  of  his  officials  from  the  army  or  the  admin- 
istration, and  inculcated  regard  to  existing  interests,  hu- 
mane treatment,  absolute  toleration  in  religion.  Silesia 
had  been  for  centuries  grossly  neglected  by  the  court  of 
Vienna  as  regarded  its  trade  and  commerce,  and  brutally 
Treated  when  it  complained.  Frederick  now  opened  up 
the  inaccessible  districts  with  good  roads,  made  advances 
from  The  revenues  to  the  impoverished  communes,  and 
sought  by  all  means  to  promote  and  foster  industry  and 
trade. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  young  king  of 

Prussia    conquered   not  only  the  land,   but  the  hearts 

of  the  inhabitants.      Of  such  a  governor  the  Silesians 

had  no  tradition  and  no  present iinent.     While  Frederick  was  thus  winning  land  and 

people,  glory  and  revenue,  while  he  wore  a  coarse  soldier's  coat  and  lived  and  worked 

among  and  like  his  soldiers,  Charles  VII.,  after  brief  pomp  and  splendor,  found  him- 

Belf  without  means  and  sunk  in  poverty.     After  Munich  had  again  fallen  into  the 

hands  of  The  Austrians  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Frankfort-on- 

The-Main.     When  the   Saxons  acceded  to  The    Treaty  concluded  with    Frederick    of 

Prussia  at   Breslau,  Maria   Theresa  could  direct  her  whole  force  against  the  French 

and  Bavarians.     She  had  all  the  imperial  power  of  her  house;  Charles  had  merely 

the  imperial  title.     To  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  the  emperor,  England  now  adopted 

the  Austrian  side,  and  senl  6ve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  as  a  subsidy,  while 

"-''    ■'•   put   in   the   field   at    English  expense,  Danish,  Hessian,  and  Hanoverian 

troops,  and  dispatched   Lord  Stair  to  the  Hague  to  urge  the  states-general  to  earnest 

»peration  with  men  and  money  in  behalf  of  Austria.     Immediately  after  the  peace 

t   Breslau,  Khevenhuller  invaded  Bavaria  and  laid  it  waste,  while  another  Austrian 

my  blockaded  the  French  in  Prague.     Bellcisle,  the  French  commander,  repeatedly 

to   surrender  the  Bohemian   capital  if   he  were  allowed  free   egress,   offers 

y  rejected  by  Austria.     But  the  French  cabinet  sent  fifty  thousand  men  as  a 

iforcement  To   Bohemia;   the  situation  suddenly  changed,  Maria  Theresa  in  turn 

ade  proposals  which  The  French  in  their  turn  rejected.     At  the  same  time  Count 
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JSeckendorf,  whom  Prince  Eugene  had  recognized  as  an  excellent  general,  again 
occupied  Bavaria,  and  restored  Charles  VII.  to  his  palace. 

At  the  time  when  Maria  Theresa,  during  her  lather's  lifetime,  saw  the  conquests 
of  Prince  Eugene  all  lost  by  the  favorites  of  herself  and  her  court  ladies,  and  by  the 
incapacity  of  her  husband  and  his  friends  the  prince  of  Hildburghausen,  Wallis,  and 
Neipperg — at  that  time  the  only  capable  general  in  the  whole  Austrian  army,  who  had 
•done  his  duty  loyally  and  well,  was  the  very  one  on  whom  the  society  of  the  court 
and  the  Jesuits  threw  all  the  blame  of  failure.  Seckendorf  was  a  Protestant.  He 
defended  himself  nobly  before  the  court-martial,  without  revealing  the  secret  instruc- 
tions of  the  emperor.  But  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  liberal  and  honest  general 
excited  the  mob  of  Vienna  to  an  attack,  on  the  house  of  the  "heretic"  general,  and 
the  emperor  was  compelled  to  send  him  to  Gratz.  Although  acquitted  by  the  court 
and  restored  to  his  rank,  Seckendorf,  the  "heretic,"  after  such  experiences  of  his 
enemies  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  left  the  Austrian  service  and  was  named  Imperial 
General  by  Charles  VII. 

After  a  few  months  the  fortune  of  war  changed  in  consequence  of  dissension 
between  the  French  generals,  by  which  the  Bavarian  army  was  left  unprotected. 
The  French  retreated  before  Khevenhiiller  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  luckless  Charles  VII. 
had  again  to  fly  from  Munich  and  transfer  his  court  to  Frankfort. 

Belleisle's  retreat  from  Prague  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  ever  known.  No 
European  army  experienced  more  dreadful  sufferings;  the  soldiers  without  any 
other  subsistence  than  frozen  bread,  compelled  to  sleep  on  ice  and  snow  without  a 
covering,  harassed  by  flying  parties,  perished  in  great  numbers.  The  roads  were 
covered  with  corpses ;  heaps  of  one  or  two  hundred  men  each,  with  their  officers,  were 
found  stiffened  with  frost  or  dead  with  fatigue.  Belleisle  entered  Germany  as  a  legis- 
lator and  conqueror,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  returned  to  France 
humiliated  and  a  fugitive  with  only  eight  thousand. 

About  this  time  began  the  "trade  in  men"  in  Germany;  that  is,  the  system 
.adopted  by  many  princes  of  forcibly  impressing  men,  clapping  them  into  uniform  and 
selling  them  to  belligerent  states,  contrary  to  all  law,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the 
expenses  of  their  court,  for  their  mistresses,  for  their  own  whims.  The  princes  who 
practised  this  system  could  easily  trample  down  the  rights  of  the  people,  because  the 
aristocratic  families  who  ought  and  could  have  been  the  guardians  of  the  constitution 
and  the  defenders  of  the  people's  rights,  aided  the  princes  in  their  tyranny.  They 
allowed  the  princes  to  act  as  they  liked,  on  condition  that  the  princes  divided  among 
them  the  profitable  posts  in  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  this  trade  in  soldiers,  about  six  thousand  Hessians  were  now 
serving  in  the  English  army  under  Lord  Stair,  and  six  thousand  in  the  Franco- 
Imperial  army  ;  so  that,  if  fortune  had  so  willed  it,  Hessians  might  have  encountered 
Hessians  in  equal  number,  in  a  battle  with  which  they  had  no  concern. 

In  May,  1744,  the  deserted  emperor  recovered  an  ally  in  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Frederick  had  heard  that  England  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  made  a  secret  treaty 
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with  Maria  Theresa  al  Worms,  to  which  Saxony  had  become  a  party,  by  which  treaty 
they  contracted  "to  uphold  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
liberty  of  Europe."  He  considered  that  the  powers  guaranteed  to  Austria  the  posses- 
sion  of  all  her  states  withoul  regard  to  the  Peace  of  Breslau.  Alarmed  lest  the  compact 
1„.  aimed  al  him,  to  rob  bim  of  bis  Silesian  conquests,  lie  resolved  to  get  the  start  of 
Djfl  enemies.  He  entered  into  an  understanding  with  Russia,  and  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1744  concluded  with  the  emperor  Charles,  the  Swedes  and  Hessians,  the  Union  of 
Frankfort,  into  which  France  also  entered.  He  at  once  began  the  Second  Silesian 
War,  with  eighty  thousand  so-called  imperial  troops.  He  suddenly  invaded  Bohemia. 
His  first  objed  was  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Bohemia.  By  the  2Gth  of  Septem- 
ber he  had  taken  Prague  and  Tabor  and  Budweis.  Seckendorf  drove  the  Austrians 
nut  of  Bavaria,  and  once  more  brought  Charles  VII.  to  Munich.  Three  French 
armies  were  in  motion,  two  againsl  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  one  against  the  Rhine. 
The  latter  w;h  to  form  a  junction  with  Seckendorf  and  the  Bavarians.  But  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  French  commander  and  his  generals  limited  itself  to  occupying  the 
Breisgau,  Bitting  down  quietly  there  and  sending  predatory  columns  into  Upper 
Swabia.  In  spite  of  the  great  numbers  of  this  army,  Frederick  saw  himself  deprived 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  French,  on  which  he  had  reckoned,  and  was  placed  in  a 
perilous  |><><iti<>n  in  Bohemia,  in  spite  of  his  victories  and  conquests. 

The  Austrian  army  of  the  Rhine  under  Traun  had  marched  unpursued  by  the 
French  from  the  Rhine  to  Bohemia,  and  there  joined  the  twenty  thousand  Saxons. 
The  Catholics  of  Bohemia,  the  nobility  and  people  who  were  the  majority  of  the 
population,  hated  the  "  heretic"  Frederick.  Bohemia  was  quite  different  from  Silesia. 
The  Bohemian  peasants,  roused  to  fanaticism  by  their  priests,  intercepted  his  convoys, 
his  couriers,  his  scouts.  Frederick  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia  without  a 
battle  and  t<>  retire  to  Silesia.  The  allies  now  made  on  paper  a  partition  of  the 
Prussian  Btates.  On  the  18th  of  May,  L745,  Saxony  and  Austria  came  to  an  agree- 
ment ;  Maria  Theresa  was  to  have  all  Silesia  restored,  the  elector  of  Saxony  to 
receive  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  aud  other  portions  of  Prussia.  With  these  hopes 
the  Saxons  and  Austrians  entered  Silesia.  Death  had  made  an  essential  change  in  the 
political  situation  in  favor  of  Austria.  While  Frederick  was  planning  a  new  cam- 
paign with  the  French  cabinet  and  the  emperor,  the  latter  died  of  an  attack  of  gout 
on  the  20th  of  January,  17  I-"*,  in  his  forty-seventh  year.  His  war  for  his  claim  on 
Austria  and  his  three  years  reign  had  brought  on  Bavaria  three  years  of  devastation 
and  a  debt  of  forty  million  gulden,  on  Germany  much  misery,  on  himself  wretched- 

38  in  every  Bense  of  the  word.  On  his  death-bed  he  declared  his  son  Maximilian 
Joseph,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  to  be  of  full  age.  As  a  descendant  of  the  oldest 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  First,  he  had  objected  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  although 
most  of  the  European  princes  had  subscribed  the  document  which  assured  the  Aus- 
trian succession  to  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI. 

en  in  death  Charles  VII.  seemed  to  cling  to  a  belief  in  right  to  the  inheritance. 
For  the  disastrous  war  was  continued  by  his  son,  the  young  elector  Maximilian  III. ; 
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nor  did  he  conclude  peace  till  the  22d  of  April,  1745,  after  the  French  and   Bavarian 
army  had  sustained  a  defeat  at  Pfaffenhofen.     By  this  Peace  of  Fiissen  he  renounced 

all  claims  on  the  inheritance  of  Charles  VI.  and  received  back  his  whole  electoral 
principality  of  Bavaria. 

The  adversaries  of  Frederick  thought  that,  by  the  defect  ion  of  the  Bavarians  and 
the  defeat  of  the  French,  he  had  lost  his  right  arm,  and  the  Saxons  and  Austrians 
were  exultant  and  full  of  hope.  All  the  world  deemed  Silesia  lost  to  Prussia,  many 
deemed  the  king  of  Prussia  degraded  into  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  But  Fred- 
erick surprised  his  adversaries  at  Hohenfriedberg  on  the  4th  of  June,  1745,  at  break 
of  day,  by  a  terrible  charge  of  cavalry  led  by  General  Winterfeld ;  by  nine  o'clock 
the  victory  was  decided.  The  Saxon-Austrian  army,  twice  as  strong  and  commanded 
by  Marshal  Daun,  was  so  routed  that  it  lost  thirty-six  colors,  five  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  and  seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  fled  to  Bohemia.  The  Prussian  cavalry 
established  its  fame  in  this  battle. 

The  Protestants  in  Germany,  especially  those  in  Silesia,  saw  in  this  victory  the 
judgment  of  God.  "God  here  worked  manifestly."  Frederick  himself,  unused  to 
express  himself  in  religious  language,  but  now  feeling  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Evangel- 
icals, said  to  the  French  envoys,  "  God  hath  blinded  my  enemies  and  marvellously 
protected  me."  These  words  wTere  an  outburst  of  the  religious  feeling  which,  though 
often  choked  by  French  philosophy,  still  was  a  living  fountain  in  the  bottom  of  the 
soul  of  Frederick.  After  the  victory  of  Hohenfriedburg  the  conqueror  commenced 
negotiations  for  peace  with  England.  That  country  confirmed  to  him  afresh  the  pos- 
session of  Silesia,  and  undertook  to  recommend  peace  to  Austria  and  Saxony.  But 
Maria  Theresa  would  not  hear  of  peace,  although  her  finances  were  exhausted  and 
even  the  church-plate  had  been  melted  into  money.  Her  opinion  of  herself  had  been 
heightened  since  the  majority  of  the  electors  had  elected  her  husband  emperor  and 
she  had  acquired  the  title  of  empress-queen.  She  determined  to  recover  Silesia. 
"She  would  rather  lose  the  shift  off  her  back  than  Silesia."  She  resolved  on 
vengeance,  and  without  appreciating  the  conqueror's  moderation,  she  rejected  the 
Prussian  and  English  proposals  of  peace;  nay,  she  thought  of  ordering  an  Austrian 
army  to  march  on  Berlin.  She  was  no  "statesman  in  petticoats,"  as  she  is  sometimes 
called.  She  selected  for  the  march  to  Berlin  not  the  able  general  Traun,  whose  move- 
ments had  compelled  Frederick  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  but  the  favorites  of  her  court- 
ladies,  the  princes  of  Arensberg  and  Lobkowitz.  They  commanded  the  army  of 
Bohemia  and  Silesia,  with  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  in  supreme  command. 

These  generals  discussed  and  debated  how  they  were  to  surprise  and  beat  the 
king;  they  were  always  reconnoitering  with  the  telescope.  Frederick  laughed  at 
this  perpetual  making  of  plans,  holding  of  councils  of  war,  and  telescopic  observa- 
tions by  men  at  the  head  of  forces  vastly  superior  to  his  own.  For  he  had  only  nine- 
teen thousand  men,  while  they  had  forty  thousand.  He  knew  whom  he  had  before 
him,  and  also  that  Prince  Charles  had  been  expressly  ordered  by  Maria  Theresa  to 
give  battle.     When  he  saw  his  hour  had  come,  when  the  Austrians  were   again   in 
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council  debating  bow  to  defeat  him,  he  suddenly  drew  up  his  army  under  their  6re, 
advanced  and  forced  fchemtoaccepl  a  battle  for  which  their  plans  and  councils  were 
,,t'  no  avail.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  30th  of  September,  L745,  near  Sorr,  a 
Bohemian  village  ool  far  from  Trautenau,  in  the  circle  of  Koniggratz.  Frederick 
wrote  to  <»ne  of  his  friends  :  "  It  was  a  sharper  action  at  Sorr  than  ever;  I  w;is  in  it 
up  to  the  ears;  you  Bee,  no  ball  hurts  me."  lie  defeated  the  Austrians  and  held  the 
battle-field.  He  gladly  allowed  the  Croats  and  Pandours  to  plunder  his  baggage; 
while  they  were  thus  engaged  he  won  the  victory,  and  could  iii  consequence  retire 
without  molestation  to  Silesia.  Without  this  victory  he  would  have  been  pursued  by 
an  enemy  Buperior  in  numbers  and  supported  by  a  fanatic  population,  and  must  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  passes  of  the  Bohemian  mountains. 

The  Saxon  minister  Count  von  Briihl  proposed  to  Maria  Theresa  the  scheme  of 
advancing  from  two  sides  into  the  heart  of  the  Prussian  kingdom.  On  one  side  a 
Saxon  army,  in  conjunction  with  an  Austrian  force  under  Count  Grunne,  was  to 
march  direel  on  Berlin;  on  the  other  side  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  to  unite 
himself  to  another  Saxon  army  through  Lusatia  and  carry  the  war  into  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg.  The  hopes  of  Maria  Theresa  and  her  court  reached  a  high  pitch. 
Frederick,  well  informed  of  everything,  occupied  the  passes  to  Bohemia  and  Lusatia, 
flung  himself  like  a  tempesl  on  the  Saxons  at  Hennersdorf,  beat  them  and  took  pris- 
oners four  regiments.  He  owed  the  greater  part  of  his  victory  to  his  excellent  cavalry- 
generals  Winterfeld  and  Ziethen.  He  then  turned  against  the  Austrians,  who  were 
just  emerging  from  Bohemia.  Count  Grriinne,  instead  of  going  to  Berlin,  had  to 
hasten  to  afflicted  Dresden.  Leopold  of  Dessau  took  Leipzig,  advanced  on  Dresden, 
and  on  the  15th  of  December  defeated  the  Saxons  at  Kesselsdorf.  The  result  of  this 
victory  was  that  all  Saxony,  with  its  capital,  Dresden,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prus- 
sians. The  Peace  of  Dresden,  on  the  25th  of  December,  concluded  the  war.  Saxony 
had  to  pay  impossible  costs  to  Prussia,  the  Saxons  had  to  serve  under  Prussian  colors, 
Austria  had  t<»  ratify  the  Peace  of  Breslau,  and  confirm  to  Frederick  the  possession 
of  Silesia.  He  in  return  acknowledged  Francis  I.,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  as 
emperor.  On  the  day  after  the  battle,  when  Frederick  met  the  old  Dessauer,  he 
bared  his  head  before  his  genera)  and  embraced  him  in  the  sight  of  the  army.  Return- 
in.;  with  such  successes  to  Berlin,  he  was  solemnly  saluted  for  the  first  time  as 
•  Frederick  the  Great." 

Born  on  the  24th  of  January,  1712,  he  had  passed  through  a  strict  school.  Edu- 
cated as  a  child  by  a  French  governess,  as  a  boy  by  a  French  tutor,  he  early  acquired 
;i  preference  for  the  French  language;  as  a  youth  he  was  initiated  by  his  comrade, 
Lieutenant  von  Katte,  into  French  poetiy  and  philosophy  as  they  appeared  in 
Voltaire.  His  father  hated  everything  French.  He  strictly  forbade  such  pursuits  to 
bis  son.  The  father  and  son  were,  without  this,  two  naturally  repellent  natures;  the 
lather  oppressed  the  son  every  way,  while  the  son  expressed  himself  in  sharp,  often 
sarcastic  tones,  respecting  the  weaknesses  of  his  father,  his  harshness  to  the  soldiers 
with  whom   Frederick  was  serving  as  an  officer,  his  excessive  love  for  hunting,  and 
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the  like.  His  studies  in  the  works  of  the  great  French  writers,  in  their  history, 
poetry  and  philosophy,  were  continued  in  secret  by  the  prince,  in  spite  of  the 
paternal  prohibition;  he  even  made  French  verses.  The  father,  to  whom  this  seemed 
too  foolish,  believed  he  had  a  proof  therein  that  this  son  of  his  was  thoroughly  un- 
German,  unsoldierlike,  unapt  for  war.  His  aversion  grew  into  hate,  so  that  he  advised 
Frederick  to  renounce  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  in  favor 
of  his  brother  Henry.  Fred- 
erick replied,  he  would  rather 
have  his  head  cut  off. 

In  Frederick  II.  there  were 
two  kinds  of  blood,  two  kinds  of 
political  views,  two  kinds  of  re- 
ligious views,  two  ages,  the  old, 
past  age  and  the  new  one  whose 
precursor  and  preparer  he  was 
to  be.  From  his  mother  he  had 
English  blood  in  his  veins  and  a 
love  for  liberty.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  free  England,  the 
sister  of  George  II.  From  his 
father  he  possessed  resolution, 
love  of  simple  life,  contempt  of 
courtly  splendor.  His  mother 
designed  him  to  many  the 
daughter  of  her  brother,  the 
king  of  England,  but  his  father 
opposed  the  union  and  had 
chosen    for   him  a  princess    of 

Brunswick-Bevern.  The  son  was  inclined  to  the  mother's  choice  and  revolted  againsl 
the  compulsion  which  his  tyrant  father  would  exercise  on  the  tender  heart  he  had  inher- 
ited from  his  mother.  He  resolved  to  escape  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  his  father. 
He  formed  a  plan  to  fly  to  England,  when  he  was  journeying  with  his  father  on  the 
Rhine,  and  wrote  to  that  effect  to  his  friend  Von  Katte.  The  letter  was  intercepted 
at  Frankfbrt-on-the-Main ;  his  father  at  first  threatened  to  stab  him,  and  sent  him, 
after  much  harsh  treatment,  as  a  prisoner  to  Wesel,  and  thence  to  Kiistrin.  A  court- 
martial  was  established  at  Kopenick,  which  refused  to  decide  on  his  conduct,  "because 
it  did  not  befit  a  subject  to  decide  respecting  occurrences  in  the  royal  family.'''  The. 
court  also  found  Katte  not  deserving  of  death.  The  king  wished  it  to  condemn  to 
death  both  the  son  and  his  friend.  The  court-martial  sentenced  Katte  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  a  sentence  which  naturally  would  be  cancelled  when  Frederick 
ascended  the  throne.     This  sentence  the  brutal  father  changed  to  death,  and  Katte 
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was  beheaded  under  the  eyes  of  the  prince  Frederick  fainted,  and  was  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  Btricl   confinement,  oor  was  he  released  till  he  had  sworn  an  oath  never 

geek  revenge  and  always  to  obey  his  father.  He  was  then  kept  for  a  whole  year 
at  Bevere  office-work,  from  the  lowest  made  upwards,  so  as  to  become  acquainted  in 
the  minutest  detail  with  the  whole  business  of  administration.  Conciliated  by  the 
industry  and  obedience  of  his  son,  the  father  named  him  proprietor  of  a  regiment 
ati.r  be  had  given  a  proof  that  he  zealously  devoted  himself  to  military  studies.  lie 
compelled  him,  however,  to  marry  the  princess  of  Brunswick,  and  gave  him  the 
count v  of  Ruppin  and  the  bunting-castle  of  Rheinsberg.  Frederick  lived  there 
till  his  accession,  occupied  with  philosophical  studies,  correspondence  with  French 
philosophers,  with  the  chief  branches  of  the  military  science,  and  with  the  political 
history  of  Germany.  When  he  became  king  he  gave  his  wife  a  separate  court ;  he 
himself  lived  most  simply  apart  from  her.  The  separation  was  easy;  the  marriage 
had  never  been  anything  but  ,i  form,  respect  for  the  noble  lady,  who,  like  himself, 
was  a  victim  of  state  policy,  forbade  the  consummation  of  the  ceremony,  and  he 
always  treated  her  with  the  highest  esteem. 

Such  had  been  the  hard  path  trodden  by  Frederick  II.  in  his  youth.  His  attraction 
to  French  Literature  and  the  distinguished  men  of  France  was  required  to  make  a 
great  man  of  the  son  of  such  a  father.  From  his  father  he  inherited  an  inclination 
to  absolutism ;  from  his  French  free-thinking  authors  he  derived  many  revolutionary 
sentiments;  from  England,  the  spirit  of  reform.  The  French  philosophers  whom  he 
enthusiastically  studied,  who  in  their  works  contended  for  freedom  of  the  mind  and 
genera]  education  against  the  tnighl  and  despotism  of  the  Jesuit  system,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  world — these  men  taught  Frederick  that  political  virtue  which 
i>  called  Toleration,  and  which  consists  in  protecting  and  endowing  with  its  due 
rii.rht>  every  religious  society  which  is  not  immoral  or  dangerous  to  the  public  weal. 
This  toleration  was  something  strange  in  Germany,  not  merely  in  the  districts  ruled 
by  the  Jesuits,  hut  in  the  Protestant  states.  The  Protestantism  of  the  time  was 
intolerant  and  persecuting;  the  faith  of  the  church  a  dead  form,  dark  and  light- 
shunning.  Such  Frederick  had  known  it  in  his  childhood  and  youth.  It  was 
necessary,  if  Germany  was  not  to  perish,  that  the  dull  slavery  in  which  the  people 
was  kept  by  an  ambitious  priesthood  should  be  broken,  that  light  should  shine  in  and 
toleration  take  its  place.  Frederick  made  toleration  a  principle  to  such  an  extent 
that  as  kin^r  he  used  to  say,  "In  my  states  every  man  can  be  happy  in  his  own 
fashion."  Thus  Frederick  united  in  himself  every  requisite  to  remodel  Germany,  to 
'haw  the  furrows  and  to  sow  for  a  future  in  which  the  nation  and  empire  should 
advance  to  true  life.  Frederick  had  the  firm  belief  that  Prussia,  raised  by  him  to  be 
a  European  power,  had  the  task  assigned  to  it  of  assuming,  in  process  of  time,  the 
pla.e  of  Austria  as  leader  of  Germany.     And  Frederick  II.  in  fact  is  the  man  who 

>ke  from  the  sleep  of  ages  the  consciousness  of  nationality,  and  boldly  entered  the 
the  champion  of  free  thought.  From  his  simple  court  light  streamed  into  all 
3,  and  he  sowed  many  seeds  which  still  bear  fruits. 
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Frederick  II.,  with  his  new-time  views  utterly  opposed  to  the  existing  notions  of 
royalty,  views  which  made  him  say  publicly  that  the  king  was  only  the  first  officer 
of  the  state,  that  if  men  wished  monarchy  to  maintain  its  ascendency  over  republi- 
canism, the  monarch  must  be  active  and  irreproachable,  collecting  all  his  powers  to 
do  his  duty — this  modern  king  was  hated  in  the  depths  of  her  soul  by  Maria  Theresa. 
To  the  bigoted  princess  Frederick  was  hateful  as  a  Protestant,  and  as  the  conqueror 
of  her  beloved  Silesia;  to  her  as  an  absolute  ruler  he  was  an  utter  abhorrence  with 
his  new-fangled  ideas  of  monarchy  and  the  relation  of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  Ideas 
fostered  by  her  Jesuit  education  and  implanted  by  her  Spanish  blood  made  her  draw 
pictures  of  what  a  king  should  be  in  her  imagination  ;  and  she  felt  her  imagination 
grievously  hurt  by  such  a  picture  as  Frederick  presented,  and  which  he  said  all  gov- 
ernors should  be.  Although  she  solemnly  in  two  treaties  of  peace  had  assured  to  him 
the  possession  of  Silesia,  it  had  always  been  with  the  Jesuitical  mental  reservation 
that  she  would,  as  soon  as  circumstances  were  favorable,  take  back  Silesia ;  that  she 
would  annihilate,  "  pulverize  this  modern  Attila,"  as  she  once  expressed  herself  in  her 
passion. 

When,  therefore,  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  between  Austria  and  the  other 
powers  participating  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  in  1748,  gave  her  time 
to  breathe,  she  set  to  work  to  form  with  several  of  the  European  powers  a  secret 
alliance  against  Prussia. 

This  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  ended  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
and  secured  to  Maria  Theresa  her  united  monarchy,  took  no  thought  of  the  German 
empire.  The  empire  was  never  asked  for  its  assent  to  the  terms,  although  they 
involved  important  changes  in  the  possessions  of  Austria,  Sj3ain,  and  Sardinia,  and  a 
grievous  violation  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  had  occurred.  The  Peace  of  West- 
phalia forbade  alliances  with  foreign  powers  against  the  emperor.  Yet  Frederick  II. 
had  not  shrunk  from  making  common  cause  with  France  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  house  of  Austria,  and  Maria  Theresa  had  in  1746  formed  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  empress  Catherine  of  Russia ;  an  army  of  forty  thousand  Russians 
had  entered  Germany  and  were  in  full  march  to  the  Rhine  to  aid  Maria  Theresa,  when 
the  peace  was  concluded.  The  emperor  Francis  I.  submitted  in  silence  to  this  viola- 
tion of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  now  both  emperor  and  empire  submitted  in 
silence  to  being  neglected  in  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

The  empire  indeed  had  done  little  in  the  war,  but  had  suffered  much  in  all  its 
interests,  heavily  in  many  districts,  sensibly  everywhere.  Charles  VII.  had  been, 
under  the  protection  of  Frederick  II.,  regularly  and  according  to  all  the  due  forms 
elected  emperor,  and  yet  Maria  Theresa  had  never  recognized  this  emperor,  whose 
subject  she  was.  This  last  collision  of  the  court  of  Vienna  with  the  bead  of  the 
empire  plainly  showed  how  the  empire  stood.  The  German  nation,  German  liberty, 
empire  and  emperor,  these  once  important  words,  were  now  mere  figures  of  speech  ; 
nay,  they  were  never  uttered.  Francis  I.,  as  German  emperor,  had  less  power  than 
Charles  VII.     Maria  Theresa  was  regent  of  all  her  states  ;   she  alone  ruled  ;   her  hus- 
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band  Francia  bad  merely  the  title  of  a  co-regent;  but  the  true  ruler  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  was  Count  Kaunitz  Rittberg.  The  proud  soul  of  Maria  Theresa  would 
allow  itself  to  be  ruled  by  none.  For  many  years  she  stood  towards  her  ministers  in 
a  relation  imitated  from  the  French  court.  The  ministry  was  styled  a  conference- 
ministry'     The  youngest  member  was  Kaunitz;  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of  Maria 


Theresa  :  In-  received  from  her  commissions  and  secret  communications  of  which  the 
other  ministers  knew  nothing.  He  thus  became  the  most  powerful  of  them,  the 
chancellor  of  the  state.  Kaunitz  came  of  an  old  Slavonic  family  in  Moravia ;  Elise, 
the  only  daughter  of  Wallenstein,  had  married  Count  Rudolf  von  Kaunitz,  the  ancestor 
of  the  minister  of  Maria  Theresa. 

The  chancellor  Kaunitz  for  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  as  minister  not  of  the  emperor,  but  of 
the  empress-queen.  He  ruled  the  haughty  Maria  Theresa,  and  both  were  ruled  by 
the  Order  of  Jesus.     We  must  not  forget  that  Kaunitz  was  not  an  Austrian,  but  a/ 
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Slavonic  noble;  that  be  bad  not  German,  but  Slavonic  views  and  policy  ;  the  ( German 
empire  was  not  the  object  of  his  care,  but  Austria,  that  collection  of  kingdoms  and 
provinces  which  was  called  the  Austrian  monarchy,  of  which  the  smallest  portion 
lay  in  Germany,  and  in  which  the  population  was  either  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
non-German.  Even  the  German  parts  of  Austria  were  thickly  set  with  Slavonic 
nobles.  Since  the  time  of  Charles  V.  the  house  of  Austria  had  not  been  a  German 
power;  its  policy  had  been  Austrian,  not  German.  Just  as  Maria  Theresa,  without 
any  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Russia  and 
brought  Russian  hordes  into  the  territory  of  the  empire,  so  Frederick  II.,  without 
respect  to  those  laws,  formed  an  alliance  with  France.  He,  however,  fought  not 
merely  for  the  possession  of  Silesia,  but  for  a  German  policy  as  opposed  to  the  Slavonic 
and  Jesuit  policy  of  Austria,  which  aimed  at  establishing  despotism  and  eradicating 
Protestantism.  Frederick  was  the  champion  of  the  new  free  spirit  of  the  lights  of 
men  and  nations.  His  contemporaries  expressly  state  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Third  Silesian  War  (better  known  as  the  Seven  Years  War)  the  popular  opinion  in 
Wiirtemberg  and  Baden  and  the  Protestant  circles  of  South  Germany  believed  the 
war  against  the  king  of  Prussia  to  be  a  religious  war,  and  regarded  Frederick  as 
the  champion  of  Protestantism  and  freedom  of  thought.  The  Protestants  in  Saxony, 
the  Evangelicals  in  Silesia,  believed  and  said  that  those  Catholics  at  all  events  who 
were  guided  by  Jesuits  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  downfall  of  the  royal  arch- 
heretic  and  Protestantism  as  the  end  and  aim  of  the  war. 

Maria  Theresa  saw  the  intrigues  of  Kaunitz  produce  in  a  few  years  a  formidable 
league  against  Prussia.  Kaunitz,  a  fop  in  his  dress,  frivolous  in  his  amours,  guided 
by  ambition  in  business,  so  delicate  that  he  could  not  endure  the  open  air,  was  skillful 
in  weaving  and  executing  political  intrigues.  He  succeeded  in  drawing  from  Fred- 
erick's side  the  greatest  support  he  had  hitherto  had,  the  aid  of  France,  in  inciting 
this  great  power  to  attack  Prussia,  and  in  making  France  an  ally  of  the  empress- 
queen.  He  produced  this  result  by  his  personal  presence  in  Paris,  and  by  persuading 
Maria  Theresa,  proud  of  her  ancestry,  of  her  high  position,  of  the  blood  in  her  veins, 
to  write  a  friendly,  confidential  autograph  letter  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mis- 
tress of  Lewis  XV.  But  neither  this  lady's  relation  to  the  king  of  Fiance  nor  her 
plunder  or  infamous  government  of  France  was  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Maria 
Theresa's  writing  to  the  Pompadour.  The  main  difficulty  was  that  she  was  not  "of 
good  family."  But  Maria  Theresa's  hatred  of  Frederick  conquered  her  pride  and  her 
prejudices.  Charmed  by  this  communication  from  the  greatest  female  sovereign  of 
Europe,  the  mistress  of  Lewis  XV.  exerted  all  her  influence,  and  in  September,  1  ?-">•',, 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  French  ministry  and  inducing  the  government  to  give 
up  Prussia  and  become  an  ally  of  Austria,  renouncing  a  policy  it  had  followed  for 
two  centuries.  To  the  secret  alliance  concluded  between  France  and  Austria  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1759,  Kaunitz  procured  the  accession  of  the  cabinets  of  Petersburg, 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  and  of  most  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
emperor  Francis  I.,  when  his  wife  at  last  revealed  to  him  the  threads  of  the  plot 
198 
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she  had  woven,  was  violently  opposed  to  fche  alliance  with  France,  but  at  last  gave 
hi>  assent. 

Frederick  II.,  who  had  Borne  presentiment  of  what  was  going  on,  obtained  full 
information  respecting  the  affair  by  bribing  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  secretaries.  On 
the  16th  of  January,  L756,  the  cabinet  of  England,  which  was  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  with  Prance  respecting  their  boundaries  in  North  America,  and  was  alarmed  on 
account  of  Hanover,  concluded  an  alliance  with  Frederick.  II.  at  Westminster,  and 
induced  the  courts  of  l.runswick,  Ilesse-rassel,  and  Saxe-Gotha  to  join  Prussia. 
Besides  these,  Frederick  had  as  an  ally  little  Biickeberg.  His  allies  were  few  in 
comparison  to  his  enemies.  The  latter  could  place  in  the  field  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  or  three  times  thai  number  if  necessary;  he  by  his  utmost  exertions  could  only 
raise  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  men.  But  in  addition  to  his  own  forces 
and  the  contingents  of  his  few  allies  he  had  his  genius,  his  excellent  generals,  his 
mission  and  his  good  fortune.  Maria  Theresa  quietly  collected  troops  in  Bohemia, 
the  empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  in  Lithuania.  Frederick,  well  informed,  anticipated 
his  foes.  While  Austria,  Russia  and  France  were  conferring  at  Vienna  respecting  a 
plan  of  combined  operations  against  him,  lie  unexpectedly  entered  Saxony  with  sixty 
thousand  men,  occupied  Dresden  on  the  9th  of  September,  1756,  established  a  Prus- 
sian administration,  and  resolved  to  compel  Augustus,  who  was  now  king  of  Poland 
as  well  as  elector  of  Saxony,  either  to  join  him  or  disband  his  army.  As  the  elector 
refused  both  the  mie  ;md  the  other  alternative,  Frederick  with  part  of  his  army  shut 
up  the  Saxon  army  in  its  fortified  camp  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Elbe,  between  Pirna 
and  Konigstein,  and  ordered  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  to  enter  Bohemia  from  Saxony,  while  his  general  Count  Schwerin  advanced  into 
Bohemia  from  Silesia  at  the  head  of  another  army.  When  the  Austrians  under  Mar- 
shal Brown  advanced  to  relieve  the  Saxons,  Frederick  hastened  to  meet  him  with  his 
main  army,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  surprised  and  defeated  the  Austrian  force 
thrice  his  strength,  near  Lowositz.  The  Saxon  army  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Elbe 
from  its  camp,  but  was  compelled  to  lay  down  its  arms  on  the  15th  of  October,  at 
Lilienstein.  Brown  had  at  Lowositz  seventy  thousand  men,  Frederick  not  more  than 
twenty  thousand.  After  the  battle  had  lasted  half  the  day,  the  Prussian  left  wing 
had  no  powder.  "My  lads,"  said  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  " have  not  you  got  bayo- 
net^.'" The  Prussians  in  serried  ranks  made  a  bayonet  charge,  and  the  surprised 
Austrians,  not  prepared  for  such  an  attack,  gave  way. 

\\  hen  the  Saxons  laid  down  their  arms  the  officers  were  released  on  giving  their 
parole  not  to  serve  against  Prussia.  Frederick  took  fourteen  thousand  of  the  soldiers 
into  his  own  army  ;  he  did  not  disperse  them  among  his  own  regiments,  but  left  them 
together,  because  a  great  portion  joined  his  standard  with  enthusiasm.  But  the 
greater  pari  of  these  fourteen  thousand  men  was  induced  to  desert  by  regiments, 
to  Poland,  whither  the  elector  had  fled.  All  this  took  place  within  five  weeks. 
The  Prussians  took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 

the  commencement  of  the  Third  Silesian  War,  better  known   as  the 
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"Seven  Years  War."  During  its  course  Frederick  II.  gained  millions  of  admirers 
and  worshippers  in  all  Germany  and  in  all  Europe.  The  name  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
at  once  became  encircled  with  glory.     It  was  a  far  differenl   struggle  from  thai  of  the 

First  Silesian  War,  when  public  opinion  was  indisputably  for  "the  young  and  ill-used 
lady  on  the  throne  of  Austria."  Now  all  liberal  minds  in  Germany  and  in  Europe 
were  enthusiastic  for  Frederick  5  they  saw  in  the  league  of  the  powers  against  him  a 
conspiracy  of  mediaeval  obscurantists  against  the  new  light ;  of  the  absolutist  princes, 
aristocrats  and  priests  against  liberty  and  the  Protestant  faith.  In  regard  to  France, 
Austria  and  Russia  this  view  was  correct.  On  the  other  side  was  a  great  outcry 
against  Frederick's  "  new  violations  of  the  rights  of  nations  and  the  empire."  The 
emperor  Francis  I.  and  the  Aulic  Council  pronounced  on  the  bold  invader  of  Bohemia 
"  sentence  for  breach  of  the  peace,"  and  dispatched  to  him  "  letters  of  dissuasion." 
Ashe  disregarded  the  "letters  of  dissuasion,"  the  court  of  Vienna  proposed  to  lay 
him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  declaring  him  to  have  forfeited  all  his  fiefs,  dignities 
and  titles,  but  it  could  not  carry  its  motion,  although  it  loudly  complained  of  the 
"unexampled  and  dangerous  revolt  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg."  Nevertheless 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity  was  declared  to  be  a  concern  of  the  empire,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  "  an  army  of  execution "  was  placed  in  the  field.  The 
French  and  Russian  ministers  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  partition  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  among  the  allied  powers  was  necessary  "  to  render  harmless  the  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  Europe  and  of  Germany."  The  smaller  German  states  were  all  in 
the  pay  of  France.  They  drew  from  Paris  great  sums  of  money,  as  subsidies  to 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  troops,  of  which  they  often  had  only  one-half  or  one- 
third  in  the  field. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1757,  Frederick  II.  renewed  his  league  with  George  II., 
king  of  England  and  elector  of  Hanover,  "to  maintain  the  liberty  of  Europe  and  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Germany."  Pitt,  the  great  English  minister,  held  the  opinion 
shared  by  all  liberal-minded  men  in  England,  that  if  Frederick  was  defeated,  the 
liberty  of  Germany  would  perish.  Pitt,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  "the  wonderful  man,"  as  he  caUed  him,  promised  powerful  support.  The 
French  had  long  been  seeking  to  outflank  the  English  colonies  in  North  America  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  extension  of  the  French  possessions  in  America  threatened 
to  enclose  the  English  colonies  there.  The  hero  of  the  two  Silesian  wars,  the  states- 
man Frederick  II.,  seemed  to  the  English  politicians  to  be  the  very  man  to  conquer 
for  England  on  German  soil  the  French  colonies  in  America. 

The  emperor  Francis  I.  did  not  personally  take  the  field  against  Frederick  ;  he 
gave  the  command  of  the  "  imperial  army  of  execution "  to  the  prince  of  Hild- 
burghausen.  He  personally  kept  himself  neutral  in  the  struggle,  and  made  financial 
operations  for  his  own  profit,  without  contributing  from  his  savings  or  speculations 
a  single  penny  for  the  plans  of  Maria  Theresa,  Frederick  said  that  Francis  I. 
undertook  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  Prussian  army,  because  otherwise  some  one  else 
would  have  taken  the  contract. 
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In  the  <j .t in!_r  of  L75"3  Frederick  opened  the  campaign.  England  had  not  kept  her 
promises  ol  Bpeedy  Bupport.  From  five  sides  half  a  million  of  soldiers  were  advanc- 
ing against  him.  By  Ids  utmost  exertions  he  could  only  raise  two-fifths  of  this 
number.  He  hoped  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  to  supply  his  deficiency  in 
numbers,  and  sought  for  Bpeedy  decision  by  his  sword  and  his  skill.  He  left  to  his 
allies  the  Hanoverians,  and  Hesse-Cassel,  Brunswick,  and  Gotha,  the  task  of  detaining 
the  French.  A  portion  of  his  army  was  dispatched  towards  the  Russians  and  Swedes. 
He  himself  with  his  main  army  left  Silesia  and  Saxony  in  March  and  entered  Bohemia, 
where  he  had  not  heen  able  to  maintain  himself  the  previous  year  on  account  of  the 
winter.  All  the  Austrian  troops  were  collected  in  Bohemia,  but  no  longer  under  the 
command  of  the  experienced  Brown,  but  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  The  ladies 
and  lords  of  the  court  at  Vienna  were  sure  on  this  occasion  of  Frederick's  defeat,  and 
therefore  not  Brown,  but  a  prince,  must  bring  home  the  laurels.  Frederick  determined 
to  rout  the  Austrians  before  his  other  toes  were  in  the  field.  He  sought  to  surprise 
the  prince,  but  he  could  not  lay  hold  of  him.  The  Austrian  detachments  retired 
.  him,  abandoning  Their  magazines  worth  many  millions.  He  did  not  overtake 
the  prince  till  he  was  near  Prague,  where  the  prince  was  compelled  to  halt  to  protect 
the  terror-stricken  capital  of  Bohemia.  The  prince  intended  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  Genera]  Daun.     Frederick  surprised  him  with  an  attack. 

The  battle  of  Prague  took  place  on  the  6th  of  May,  1757.  The  king's  experienced 
Genera]  Schwerin  advised  the  kim:  not  to  fight  on  this  day;  he  wished  to  give  the 
troops,  wearied  by  forced  inarches,  a  day  of  rest,  and  to  give  time  to  Prince  Maurice, 
onofthe"01d  Dessauer,"  time  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Moldau  and  unite 
with  him.  But  the  king  had  the  plan  of  the  battle  in  his  head,  and  impetuously 
replied.  "No!  no!  it  must  be  to-day.  Fresh  fish  is  good  fish."  Schwerin  crushed 
down  his  bat  over  his  brows  and  said.  ki  If  it  must  then  be  to-day,  I  will  attack  the 
enemy  just  here  where  1  see  him."  He  made  the  attack.  The  Austrian  fire  is  so 
terrible  that  whole  ranks  are  mowed  down;  the  finest  regiments  are  shattered.  At 
last  there  ia  no  forward  movement.  Schwerin,  then  in  his  seventy-third  year,  seizes 
the  colors  from  the  hand  of  a  flying  ensign,  calls  to  his  men  "Forward,  my  children!" 
and  carries  the  colors  straight  against  the  hostile  batteries.  The  troops  press  on  after 
the  undaunted  veteran,  their  beloved  leader,  but  the  space  he  traverses  is  but  short ; 
pierced  by  four  grapeshot  he  falls  and  immediately  expires.  The  self-sacrifice  of 
Schwerin  is  electric-.  Genera]  Manteuffel  snatches  the  flag  from  the  dead  man's  hand 
and  leads  the  troops  forward.  General  Fouque  has  his  sword-guard  broken  in  his 
hand:  an  officer  wounded  to  death  gives  him  his,  and  Fouque  has  it  tied  to  his  bleed- 
ind.  Prince  Henry,  the  king's  brother,  leaps  from  his  horse  and  leads  the  troops 
on  toot  against  the  enemy  and  takes  a  battery.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  drives  the 
foe  from  height  to  height. 

In  spite  of -inh  self-sacrifice  and  heroic  courage  the  Prussians  cannot  win  the 

>ry.     Frederick    had   correctly   assumed    that    Prince    Charles    of  Lorraine  was 

the  chief  commander  on  the  Austrian  side,  but  he  did  not  command  in  the  battle. 
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He  was  sick,  and  the  battle  was  fought  by  the  experienced  and  able  General  Brown. 
At  last  Frederick  remarks  confusion  and  terror  in  the  Austrian  ranks;  Brown  has 
fallen,  mortally  wounded.  The  king  perceives  the  alarm,  seizes  the  opportunity,  and 
with  his  centre  decides  the  terrible  battle  of  Prague.  But  he  bought  the  victory 
dearly;  he  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and 
Schwerin  was  no  more.  This  was  an  irreparable  loss  for  him  and  Prussia.  No  one 
like  him  had  so  often  told  the  king  the  truth,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  anger.  By  the 
coffin  of  his  truest  friend  the  king  perhaps  thought  that  if  he  had  followed  Schwann's 
advice  and  waited  another  day  the  battle  might  not  have  involved  such  heavy  losses. 
The  king  bombarded  Prague  in  vain  for  five  weeks.  The  city  was  defended  by 
forty-six  thousand  Austrians.  The  French  were  ad- 
vancing from  the  Rhine,  on  another  side  a  Russian 
force  was  approaching.  The  Austrian  field-marshal 
Daun,  coining  up  to  relieve  Prague  with  fifty  thousand 
men,  had  already  reached  the  Elbe.  A  feverish  haste 
seized  the  king.  He  hurried  with  a  portion  of  his 
besie^im?  force  to  meet  Daun.  He  fell  in  with  him 
at  Collin.  General  Ziethen  reconnoitred  the  position 
of  the  enemy.  Daun  was  in  an  intrenched  camp  on 
the  heights  of  Collin.  Ziethen  gave  an  accurate 
account  to  Frederick  and  declared  it  impracticable  to 
storm  these  intrenched  heights  with  the  disposable 
force.  This  trustworthy  information  made  the  king 
ill-tempered.  Frederick  obstinately  insisted  on  fight- 
ing, and  drew  up  his  plan  of  attack.  In  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  was  the  very 
first  to  deviate  from  if,  because  it  was  clear  that  Ziethen  was  right  in  this  point. 
Prince  Maurice  of  Dessau  came  and  urged  the  king  to  recall  a  ruinous  order.  The 
king  with  drawn  sword  commanded  obedience.  Prince  Maurice  was  right,  and  the 
necessity  of  his  obeying  the  king  was  the  first  cause  of  the  defeat.  The  plan  drawn 
up  by  the  king  was  based  on  quite  different  assumptions,  not  on  the  actual  inspection 
of  Ziethen;  and  some  generals,  in  view  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  deviated  from 
the  king's  commands.  Terribly  cut  up  by  the  Austrian  artillery  and  the  Saxon 
cavalry,  the  Prussian  left  wing,  after  vain  efforts,  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  king 
himself,  seized  with  despair,  tries  to  storm  a  battery  with  forty  men.  Of  this  little 
band,  some  fall,  some  fly;  the  king  still  rides  forward.  A  major  calls  to  him,  "Sire, 
do  you  intend  to  take  the  battery  alone?"  The  king  then  turns  and  rides  to  the  righl 
wing.  This  wing  has  had  the  advantage  over  the  enemy,  but  now,  on  the  flight 
of  the  left  wing,  it  too  gives  way.  The  hastiness  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  king  are 
here  to  be  blamed  for  his  not  listening  to  Ziethen  or  Prince  Maurice.  His  iron  will, 
his  inheritance  from  his  father,  had  now  its  evil  hour.  This  battle  of  Collin-on-the- 
Elbe  cost  the  king  and  the  Prussian  people  and  the  Prussian  nobility  thirteen  thousand 
men,  including  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  officers. 
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Frederick  had  been  beaten  for  the  first  time.  All  the  results  of  the  buttle  of 
Prague  were  lost.  The  retreal  would  have  been  a  rout  if  he  had  had  any  one  but 
Charles  of  Lorraine  and  the  too-cautious  Daun  after  him.  He  was  enabled,  as  they 
did  not  pursue,  to  return  in  good  order  into  Upper  Lusatia,  and  he  gayly  told  his 
troops,  "Only  patiencel  I  will  make  it  good  yet."  But  other  tidings  of  disaster 
arrived,  one  after  another;  the  English-Hanoverian  army  under  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  been  beaten  by  the  French  at  Bastenbeck,  and  the  English  prince  had 
precipitately  entered  into  the  convention  of  Closter-Seeven,  by  which  North  Germany 
was  abandoned  to  the  French.  The  Swedes  were  advancing  into  Pomerania,  the 
Russians  under  Apraxin  had  defeated  General  Lehwald  at  Grossjagerndorf  in  East 
Prussia,  rhis  old  Prussian  field-marshal  had  only  thirty-thousand  men  to  oppose  to 
one  hundred  thousand  Russians. 

When  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  with  its  Austrian  majority  saw  the  king  of  Prussia  thus 
hard  bested  it  took  courage,  accused  him  of  treason  to  the  empire,  and  summoned 
him  to  Ratisbon.  When  the  imperial  notary  April — such  was  the  unlucky  man's 
Dame — appeared  on  the  I  1th  of  October,  L757,  in  the  house  of  Von  Plotho,  the  envoy 
of  Brandenburg,  "in  order  to  make  due  service  of  the  summons,"  the  latter  exclaimed, 
••  What,  thou  churl,  make  service  !  "  and  seized  him  by  his  cloak  and  flung  him  out  of 
doors.  So  slight  was  now  the  respect  shown  to  imperial  officers  and  the  resolution 
of  ;i  diet  of  the  empire. 

Oppressed  on  every  side,  the  king  sought  to  open  negotiations  with  France; 
France  refused.  A  strong  French  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  united  to  twenty 
thousand  imperial  troops,  marched  towards  Saxony.  The  French  were  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Soubise,  the  imperial  army  by  the  prince  of  Hildburghausen.  Fred- 
erick II.  bad  treed  Berlin  from  a  small  detachment  which  the  Austrian  headquarters 
under  General  Haddek  had  sent  into  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  Haddek  was  easily 
driven  from  Brandenburg,  and  Frederick  hastened  to  protect  Saxony  against  the 
French  and  the  imperial  army  of  execution.  He  was  once  more  free  on  the  most 
dangerous  side:  the  Russians,  on  the  day  after  their  victory  at  Grossjagerndorf,  had 
begun  their  retreat  homewards  to  Russia.  Frederick's  mortal  foe,  the  empress  of 
Russia,  whom  he  had  made  so  by  his  biting  sarcasms  on  her  person  and  her  mode 
of  life,  was  dying,  and  Bestucheff,  the  prime  minister,  recalled  the  army  of  Apraxin 
in  all  speed  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  palace.  At  Leipzig  the  king  and  his  division 
of  the  army  formed  a  junction  with  Field-marshal  Keith.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
November  when  the   French  and  imperialists  came  in  sight. 

I  he  king  had  only  twenty-five  thousand  men.     The  enemies  mustered  sixty-four 

wand.     He  came  determined  to  attack  in  spite  of  these  odds.     He  finds  Soubise's 

position  too  strong;  the  French  were  intrenched  behind  steep  hills.     The  king  retires 

lis  camp  near  the  village  of  Rossbach.     From  the  castle  of  the  village 

Mr  approach  of  an  army  double  Ins  own.     The  French  saw  in  the  king's 

t  a  flight,  and  came  on  gayly  with  fni.r  </<>  joie,  shouts  of  triumph  and  mockery 

the  marquis  of  Brandenburg.     The  marshal  Duke  Soubise  reconnoitred  the  Prus- 
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sian  camp,  and  seeing  its  small  numbers,  said  to  his  officers,  "Gentlemen,  'tis  but  a 
breakfast!"  The  king  descended  from  the  tower  and  quietly  took  his  dinner; 
again  he  climbs  the  tower,  then  gives  his  orders.  He  instructs  General  Seidlitz  to 
make  a  charge  of  cavalry ;  he  himself  undertakes  the  command  of  the  infantry.  The 
Prussian  tents  are  struck  at  once;  Frederick  and  his  army  begin  their  march  behind 
a  long  range  of  hills. 

The  French  see  the  movement,  see  in  it  a  proof  of  the  king's  flight.     They  hasten 
to  attack  him  before  he  can  escape.     Just  as-  they  are  going  to  attack  they  see  them* 


selves  attacked  by  him,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the  whole  grand  French  and 
imperial  army  is  in  confused  and  disgraceful  flight.  While  the  French  and  imperial- 
ists were  exulting  in  the  belief  that  they  were  chasing  before  them  the  flying  king, 
and  advanced  with  joyful  music,  the  king  had  occupied  the  heights  with  his  batteries. 
His  guns  smashed  into  the  ranks  of  the  careless  French,  while  Seidlitz  with  his  hus- 
sars charged  out  from  a  hollow  way.  Terrified  and  outflanked,  they  break  into  wild 
flight  after  brief  resistance.  The  king,  Prince  Henry,  and  General  Keith  at  the  same 
time  fall  on  the  infantry  marching  towards  Rheinhardswerben.  The  infantry  too, 
now  threatened  in  the  rear  by  Seidlitz,  in  like  manner  breaks  and  flies.  It  is  an  unex- 
ampled defeat,  before  more  than  seven  Prussian  battalions,  exclusive  of  the  cavalry, 
had  come  under  fire.  Frederick's  whole  right  wing  was  never  engaged,  because  the 
motley  imperial  army  fled  before  them  as  soon  as  the  first  Prussian  guns  were  heard. 
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This  army  of  execution  loal  only  five  hundred  and  sixty  men;  the  French  lost  ten 
thousand  men  including  as  prisoners  seven  thousand  men,  nine  generals,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty  other  officers,  [f  official  returns  are  to  be  trusted,  the  victory 
cos!  the  Prussians  ninety-one  killed  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  wounded. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  may  be  attributed  to  the  arrogance  and  ignorance  of 
Soubise  and  his  officers.  The  flight  of  the  German  imperial  army  must  be  explained 
from  other  grounds  than  its  motley  composition  and  mere  terror  of  the  Prussian  attack. 
The  victorious  Prussians,  otherwise  accustomed  to  look  down  on  the  Swabians  and 
Si. nth  Germans,  confess  thai  "the  German  imperial  army  displayed  a  sympathy  for 
Prussia  based  on  religion."  This  statement  agrees  with  the  Swabian  reports.  The 
|  stants  in  the  imperial  army  were  not  at  heart  devoted  to  the  Austrian-Catholic 
standard,  Btill  less  to  the  French  alliance.  The  men  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden  had 
not  merely  a  feeling,  but  a  conviction,  that  they  were  dragged  into  a  struggle  for  a 
cause  which,  in  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  respect,  was  not  theirs,  neither  the 
of  Germany  nor  of  Protestantism.  .Many  princes  indeed  had  raised,  in  addition 
to  the  contingent  required  by  the  empire,  large  forces  of  all  sorts  of  troops,  which 
they  supported  by  French  subsidies;  and  in  such  a  mixed  multitude  a  feeling  of 
nationality,  even  if  such  a  thing  then  existed,  could  have  had  no  effect  on  the  cam- 
paign in  general.  Still  the  feeling  of  the  soldiers  was  very  different  from  the  solda- 
tesque  feeling  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  In  the  last  part  of  the  Thirty  Years  War 
many  men  had  been  born  homeless,  many  more  were  destitute  of  all  religion.  In  the 
Years  War  there  were  a  few  of  the  former  class,  but  only  a  few.  The  other 
consisted  only  of  individuals  who  had  been  infected  with  French  infidelity.  The 
immense  majority  of  Protestants  in  the  imperial  army  was  religiously  disposed,  and 
Protestant  to  the  core,  and  thus  sympathized  with  their  co-religionist  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  whom  it  saw  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

Night  Baved  the  fugitives  from  destruction.  The  imperialists  fled  to  Franconia, 
the  French  to  the  Rhine.  Wherever  the  latter  passed  they  were  attacked  by  the 
peasantry.  This  is  the  battle  of  Rossbach  fought  by  the  Prussians  on  the  5th  of 
November,  !  7 -"> 7 ,  under  the  command  of  their  king,  who  not  merely  in  name  but  in 
fact  directed  the  battle,  of  which  he  had  formed  the  plan  with  lightning-like  speed, 
and  personally  carried  it  into  execution. 

This  battle  was  a  victory  which  Frederick  fought  not  only  for  his  existence  and  for 

Prussia,  but  for  the  German  cause  and  German  name.    It  was  a  national  victory.    The 

French   had   long  mocked   and   ridiculed  Germany  and  the  Germans;  had  scorned, 

despised,  ill-treated,  trod  them  down.     At  Rossbach  the  German  Frederick  II.,  by 

word  and  his  genius,  had  repaid  them  for  their  insolence.     The  French  of  Ross- 

b.ich  became  the  laughter  of  the  world.     All  true  Germans,  without  distinction  of 

>n,    recognized   this    character  in   Rossbach.      National  feeling  began   to    arise 

wherever  Jesuitry  did  not  rule,  and  even  in  the  petty  states  of  South  Germany  where 

s  did  rule  the  courts,  many  rejoiced  in  secret.     Frederick  captured  all  the 

eT7  and  b  ;   the  hostile  armies.     He  hastened  to  Silesia,  where  his  troops 
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were  not  meeting  with  success,  and  where  Breslau  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Bevern  had  been  defeated,  and  Winterfeld  mortally 

wounded.  Ziethen  collected  the  remains  of  the  duke's  army  and  conducted  them  to 
the  king.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Frederick  II.  met  again  on  the  5th  of 
December,  at  Leuthen,  near  Lissa.  The  Austrian  army  was  eighty  thousand  strong, 
the  Prussian  only  thirty-three  thousand.  The  king  said  to  his  assembled  generals, 
"  We  must  beat  the  enemy  or  never  see  each  other  again."  He  employed  the  so-called 
"oblique  line  of  battle,"  and  suddenly  dashed  with  all  his  force  on  the  spot  the  adver- 
sary least  expected,  his  badly-supported  left  wing.  Here  stood  the  troops  hired  from 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg.  They  had  not  even  cartridges  enough,  and  were  ordered 
to  lire  slowly,  so  as  not  to  expend  them  too  soon.  Sold  to  Austria  by  their  princes, 
they  were  unwilling  opponents  of  Frederick,  the  hero  of  all  soldiers.  They  fled  at 
-the  first  advance  of  the  Prussians.  The  whole  left  wing  followed.  The  Austrian 
right  came  up  too  late  to  help  the  left;  it  too  fell  into  confusion,  and  after  a  struggle 
of  three  hours  six  thousand  five  hundred  men  of  Prince  Charles's  army  lay  dead  or 
wounded  on  the  battle-field.  Twenty-one  thousand  were  prisoners,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  guns  and  fifty-nine  standards  were  taken.  The  Prussians,  according  to  the 
official  report,  lost  only  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  killed  and  wounded. 
Prince  Charles  and  Daun  hastened  to  reach  Bohemia.  They  left  a  garrison  of  twenty 
thousand  men  in  Breslau. 

The  weary  army  of  the  Prussians  had  brief  repose  on  the  field.  The  night  grew 
dark;  the  December  air  was  chill  to  the  unwounded,  cutting  to  the  wounded  soldier. 
The  groans  of  the  dying,  the  cries  of  the  wounded  sufferers  on  the  ground  were  sud- 
denly relieved  by  a  loud  burst  of  song.  A  soldier  had  begun  to  sing  loud  and 
solemnly  the  hymn,  "Now,  thank  we  all  our  God."  A  couple  of  regimental  musi- 
cians with  their  instruments  fell  in  as  an  accompaniment;  soon  the  whole  army  joins 
in  the  strain.  The  king  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  "My  God,  what  power  religion 
has!"  This  power  proved  advantageous  too.  The  strengthened  soul  lends  strength 
to  the  body;  the  Prussian  army  began  its  march  before  night  had  completely 
■descended.  They  must  pursue  the  remains  of  the  flying  host;  they  must  recover 
Breslau.  On  the  10th  of  December  the  king  formed  the  siege  of  the  Silesian  capital ; 
on  the  20th  the  town  surrendered,  and  the  twenty  thousand  Austrians  became 
prisoners  of  war.  All  Silesia  except  Schweidnitz  was  his  once  more,  and  he 
himself  was  now  the  hero  of  Europe. 

The  English  people  were  especially  enthusiastic  for  him.  His  admirer,  the  great 
minister  Pitt,  again  came  into  power.  On  Pitt's  motion  the  parliament  repudiated 
the  Convention  of  Closter-Seeven,  and  voted  to  the  famous  king  of  Prussia,  the  won- 
derful hero  and  statesman,  four  million  dollars  as  an  annual  subsidy  to  equip  a  new 
army,  and  in  the  next  place  requested  him  to  select  one  of  his  generals  to  command 
the  English  and  Hanoverian  army.  Such  a  request  from  the  haughty  English  nation 
was  a  true  homage  voluntarily  paid  to  the  genius  of  King  Frederick  by  the  public 
opinion  of  one  of  the  mightiest  nations  of  the  earth.  The  king  chose  for  the  command 
199 
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the  English  army  the  brave  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  A  considerable  change 
r >Mik  place  in  the  Austrian  army.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  resigned  his  baton  as 
general.  The  battle  of  Leuthen,  from  which  he  brought  back  to  Bohemia  scarce 
twenty  thousand  men  oul  of  eighty  thousand,  created  such  general  discontent  in  Aus- 
tria against  him  that  measures  bad  to  he  taken  to  allay  the  ferment.  The  police 
issued  orders  thai  no  one  Bhould  presume  to  speak  ill  of  the  prince  on  account  of  the 
last  battle,  as  he  had  only  followed  the  emperor's  instructions;  but  the  people, 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  murmured  loud.  Lampoons  on  the  prince  were  read  on  the 
city  Lr.it<s  the  doors  of  the  churches,  and  the  palace.  Maria  Theresa  had  to  sacrifice 
her  brother-in-law,  the  emperor  his  brother,  as  a  victim  to  public  discontent. 

Maria  Theresa  was  now  so  humbled  that  she  would  have  extended  the  hand  of 
ti»  the  hated  king  <if  Prussia  had  she  not  been  excited  and  inflamed  to  con- 
tinue the  war  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  courtiers  in  the  pay  of  France.  It  was  resolved 
in  Vienna  to  put  forth  their  utmost  strength  against  Frederick,  the  hero  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  eye-  of  the  Protestants,  the  torch-bearer  of  hateful  u enlightenment "  in 
the  ey.s  of  the  Jesuit  party.  The  crown  of  France  had  motives  of  another  sort  to 
those  influencing  the  Jesuits.  The  former  wanted  to  prolong  the  war  between 
France  and  England  lor  the  American  colonies;  the  Jesuits  aimed  at  extirpating 
Protestantism,  hoping,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  champion  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  revolutionary,  new  ideas  hostile  to  their  church  and  state,  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  the  new  age;  they  were  incapable,  by  education,  of  conceiving  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  was  not  restricted  to  the  person  of  the  individual. 

Frederick  learnt  from  the  preparations  made  at  Vienna  for  a  new  campaign,  from 

a  new  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the  French,  and  from  the  Russian  movements,  that 

bis  adversaries  were  resolved  not  to  have  peace.     The  empress  Elizabeth  did  not  die 

;it  'I"'  time  nt  her  expected  death,  and  as  soon  as  she  wTas  recovered  she  ordered  her 

array  f"  march  again  t«.  Prussia.     She  ordered  homage  to  be  paid  her  by  Prussia  as  a 

••  Russian  pnn  ince,"  and  spared  the  country.     But  it  was  seen  that  her  generals  pre- 

erred  r"  remain  near  the   Russian  border  and  in  inactivity,  out  of  respect  to  the  heir 

i  the  Russian  throne.     Although   Frederick  drew  huge  sums  from  Saxony  and  Meck- 

snberg,  yet  these  and  the  English  subsidies  were  not  sufficient,     He  was  compelled 

>  coin   and    pur    into   circulation   ten   millions  of  debased  dollars  made  out  of  four 

illion  .1.. liars  worth  of  gold  received  from   England.     The  war  of  1758  was  carried 

in  two  quarters.      Frederick  himself  took   the  campaign   against  Austria,   Uussia, 

Sweden  ;   Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  the  rival  hero,  that  against  the  French 

ami  the  troops  of  the  empire. 

Ferdinand  occupied  the  Northwest  of  Germany,  drove  the  French  out  of  Bruns- 

'"1  Hesse,  and  pushed  them  back  from  the   Elbe  to  the  Rhine.     On  the  23d  of 

•  defeated,   at  Crefeld,  the   French   marshal   Clairmont.     This  general  in  his 

I'  confesses  that  "I.,-  cannot  thoroughly  understand  how  his  army  could  lose 

'""1  position  it  had  held  two  days  before  the  battle,  and  that  he  and  his  whole 

the  beginning  of  the  battle  could  not  ascertain  which  of  Ferdinand's  attacks* 
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was  the  true  one."  Tliis  marshal  was  too  much  for  the  Parisians,  just  as  Prince 
Charles  had  been  for  the  Viennese;  in  spite  of  his  favor  in  high  quarters,  he  had  to 
resign  his  command.     Marshal  Contades  succeeded  him. 

Frederick  recovered  Schweidnitz  in  Silesia  while  Daun  was  still  occupied  in 
preparations,  for  money  was  scarce  in  Austria.  The  king,  who  had  entered  Moravia, 
spent  two  months  in  besieging  Olmiitz.  Daun  meanwhile  was  gathering  strength, 
and  a  soldier  now  appeared  in  the  Austrian  army  who  gave  the  king  henceforth 
plenty  to  do.  On  the  28th  of  June  an  Austrian  general  intercepted  the  whole 
convoy  which  was  proceeding  to  the  army  before  Olmiitz,  and  cut  it  off  from 
Silesia.  The  king  was  thus  compelled  to  retreat  from  Moravia,  lie  retired  through 
Bohemia  to  Silesia.  The  general  who  compelled  him  to  this  retreat  was  Laudon,  a 
general  who  now  first  became  known.  Gideon  Ernest  Laudon  was  born  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1716,  at  Trotzen,  in  Livonia,  of  a  noble  Scotch  family  settled  there.  In 
1762  he  left  the  Russian  service,  and  out  of  admiration  for  the  king  of  Prussia  sought 
employment  under  him.  The  king  is  said  to  have  refused  a  position  in  his  army  to 
this  officer  because  he  had  "red  hair,"  which  reminded  him  of  his  queen.  Laudon 
took  his  red  hair  and  his  sword  to  Austria,  where,  after  long  waiting  and  patience  in 
very  subordinate  positions  he  finally  worked  himself  up  to  the  rank  of  general. 

Before  Daun  could  support  the  undertakings  of  the  Russians  and  Swedes,  Fred- 
erick had  crossed  the  Oder,  and  had  left  Keith  in  a  strong  camp  at  Landshut  on  the 
Silesian  frontier.  He  himself  directed  his  march  against  the  Russians,  who  had  taken 
Konigsberg,  and  advanced  to  Ciistrin.  On  the  25th  of  August,  17-5^;,  he  attacked 
with  thirty-two  thousand  Prussians  the  Russian  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  at  Zora- 
dorf,  near  Ciistrin.  The  veterans  in  his  army  had  been  much  reduced  by  his  late 
battles,  and  the  majority  of  his  infantry  were  recruits.  Hence  his  infantry  were  com- 
pelled to  give  way  to  the  Russians.  Seidlitz,  the  best  cavalry  general  not  merelj  of 
Prussia,  but  of  his  time,  saw  the  causes  of  this  disaster  and  ventured  to  deviate  from 
the  king's  plan  of  the  battle  and  the  instructions  given  him.  The  king  repeatedly 
sent  him  definite  orders,  but  Seidlitz  rejected  them.  The  king  at  last  exclaimed  that 
after  the  battle  Seidlitz  should  answer  for  his  disobedience  with  his  head.  The  gen- 
eral replied  to  the  aide-de-camp,  "You  may  tell  the  king  that  after  the  battle  my 
head  is  at  his  orders;  in  the  battle  he  must  allow  me  to  use  it  for  his  service."  The 
battle  continued  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night,  more  murderous  than  any 
previous  engagement.  Over  thirty  thousand  corpses,  one-third  Prussian,  covered  the 
battle-field,  and  the  Russians  fled  towards  Poland  and  the  Prussian  frontier.  This 
victory  was  the  work  of  Seidlitz,  who  saw  where  the  error  was,  who  restored  order 
where  it  was  lost,  and  by  his  own  arrangements  rectified  the  errors  of  the  original 
plan.  After  the  battle  the  king  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him  with  the 
words,  "I  have  to  thank  you  for  this  victory  too." 

His  good  fortune,  the  usual  dilatoriness  of  Daun,  the  sluggishness  of  the  Austrian 
forces,  produced  such  carelessness  that  the  king  took  up  a  position  with  only  thirty 
thousand  men  close  to  the  main  Austrian   army  under  Daun,  who  threatened   Prince 
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Henry  of  Prussia  in  hia  camp  near  Dresden.  His  generals  made  decided  remon- 
strances i«»  the  king,  bul  he  disregarded  them,  as  he  relied  on  the  intelligence  of  one 
of  his  seuuis.  The  iii.in  had  been  bribed  by  the  Austrians.  The  king  encamped  in 
and  near  Hochkirecb  on  the  nighl  of  the  L3th  and  J-ith  of  October,  and  slept  like  his 

army.  Ziethen  alone,  without  the  king's  knowledge, 
was  awake  and  ready.  The  enemy  suddenly  fall  on 
them  in  a  night  attack  led  by  Laudon,  seize  a  Prus- 
sian battery  and  shout  down  the  Prussians  as  they  are 
startled  out  of  their  tents.  Ziethen  and  Seidlitz  do 
everything  to  resist  the  enemy,  but  the  village  takes 
lire,  and  the  struggle  rages  in  the  blazing  street.  A 
cannon-ball  takes  off  the  head  of  Prince  Francis  of 
Brunswick.  Field-marshal  Keith  falls  dead  pierced 
by  two  balls.  Prince  Maurice  of  Dessau  is  borne  off 
wounded.  The  officers  display  prodigies  of  valor. 
Major  Lange  defended  the  village  churchyard  with 
six  hundred  Prussians  against  eight  battalions  of  Aus- 
trial]  grenadiers,  and  was  only  overpowered  by  the  arrival  of  fourteen  other  battalions. 
The  Btruggle  near  Hochkirsch  lasted  till  nine  in  the  morning.  The  king  effected  his 
letiv.it  in  good  order,  leaving  nine  thousand  Prussians 
«'ii  the  field;  bis  camp  baggage  and  one  hundred  guns 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  king  falls  back 
<>n  Baatzen,  collects  a  fresh  army,  relieves  Xeisse  and 
Cose)  in  Silesia,  then  hurries  back  and,  in  company 
with  bis  brother  Henry,  compels  Daun  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Dresden  and  seek  winter-quarters  in  Bohemia. 
The  kin-  had' freed  Silesia  and  held  his  ground  in 
Saxony. 

In  1759  the  king  saw  his  adversaries  take  the  field 
with  fresh  forces;  but  the  core  of  his  own  army  had 
beeD  weakened  by  his  losses;  recruits  could  not  supply 
the  wanl  of  seasoned  men,  although  the  numbers 
thai   Hocked  to  his  standards  were  greater  than  ever. 

After  some  inconsiderable  affairs,  several  great  battles  were  fought  late  in  the  sum- 
mer.     On  the  1st  of  August  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  defeated  the  French  at 
Minden  mid  liberated  by  this  victory  Northwestern  Germany.     The  fugitives  under 
tadea  hurried  in   ruinous  flight  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  the  French  army 
ived  from  utter  destruction  only  by  the  disobedience  of  Lord  George  Sackville 
ling  the  English  cavalry,  who  paid  no  attention  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  thrice- 
repeated  order  to  pursue  the  fugitives. 

the  12th  of  August  Frederick  II.  in  person  attacked  the  united  Russian  and 
'  army  at  Kunersdorf;  near  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.     The  Russians  were  com- 
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mantled  by  Soltikoftj  the  Austrians  by  Laudon.  After  six  hours  the  entire  left  wing 
of  the  Russians  was  beaten,  and  the  king  dispatched  an  announcement  of  his  victory 
to  Berlin.  The  Russian  right,  however,  was  still  standing  firm.  The  Austrians  had 
not  yet  come  into  action.  The  beaten  left  wing  begins  to  rally.  Seidlitz  had  already 
seen  that  the  position  of  the  king  was  a  bad  one;  he  now  advised  a  discontinuance 
of  the  battle.  The  king  persists  in  continuing  the  struggle,  and  gives  his  infantry 
orders  to  take  the  heights  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  What  Seidlitz  had  foretold 
took  place.  The  Prussians  are  mowed  down  in  ranks  by  the  Austrian  grape,  for  it  is 
Laudon  who  commands  in  this  quarter.  The  king  adopts  a  desperate  measure;  lit' 
orders  a  charge  of  cavalry  on  the  heights ;  Seidlitz  refuses  to  execute  it.  The  king 
repeats  his  command ;  Seidlitz  again  declines,  and  gives  reasons  for  his  refusal.  The 
king,  beside  himself,  orders  an  instant  charge ;  Seidlitz  had  to  obey,  and  charges  Lau- 
don's  batteries.  Horse  and  man  go  down  before  the  balls;  Seidlitz  is  carried  off 
severely  wounded.  The  king  himself  now  leads  the  remains  of  his  army  against  the 
heights,  but  without  success  in  spite  of  tremendous  sacrifices.  Then,  in  the  decisive 
moment,  Laudon,  who  had  calculated  everything,  let  loose  his  cavalry.  The  defeat 
of  the  Prussians  is  total.  The  survivors  are  scattered  in  all  directions ;  the  king  in 
vain  seeks  to  rally  the  fugitives.  A  pistol-ball  strikes  him  in  the  vest  pocket,  but  was 
turned  by  a  gold  snuff-box.  "Will  no  damned  ball  hit  me?"  he  exclaimed  in  his 
despair.  An  Austrian  squadron  gallops  up,  but  Major  von  Prittvvitz  with  his  hussars 
surround  and  rescue  him. 

He  lost  in  this  battle  twenty  thousand  men  and  all  his  heavy  artillery.  He  had 
only  three  thousand  men  together  when  he  began  his  retreat.  He  threw  himself  down 
on  some  straw  in  a  half-destroyed  peasant  hut  and  in  vain  sought  for  sleep.  "All  is 
lost,"  he  wrote.  He  asked  his  old  colonel  Miller  wThy  his  troops  could  no  longer  per- 
form such  exploits  as  they  once  did.  The  pious  colonel  replied,  "  Perhaps  the  sins  of 
the  army  may  be  the  cause ;  of  late  years  public  worship  has  been  omitted."  The 
king  immediately  reintroduced  church  parades.  He  saw  in  the  person  of  many  of  his 
generals  and  colonels,  he  had  seen  after  the  fight  at  Leuthen,  "what  power  religion 
has,"  and  had  neglected  the  revelation.  But  this  was  only  one  of  the  sins  now  weigh- 
ing heavy  on  his  heart;  the  other,  which  pressed  heavier  on  his  conscience,  was  the 
feeling  that  he  had,  in  a  moment  of  despotic  selfishness  and  passion,  despised  the  pru- 
dence of  Seidlitz. 

Laudon  asked  the  Russian  general  Soltikoff  to  pursue  the  king  while  he  himself 
occupied  Berlin.  But  Soltikoff  replied,  he  had  no  commission  to  destroy  the  king  of 
Prussia.  From  jealousy  of  Laudon,  as  well  as  from  regard  to  the  grand  duke,  who 
might  any  day  mount  the  throne,  he  took  no  step  after  the  victory.  Had  he  done  so, 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and 
Austria  with  its  Jesuitism  and  its  Jesuit-dyed  absolutism  would  have  become  master 
of  Germany.  The  inactivity  of  the  Russians,  who,  in  place  of  advancing  to  JBerlin, 
retired  through  Lower  Silesia  into  winter-quarters  behind  the  Vistula  and  the  Warte, 
and  the  brilliant  march  of  Prince  Henry  from  Sagan  to  Bunzlau,  preventing  the  June- 
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mm  i  of  Daun  with  Soltikoff  and  putting  himself  in  connection  with  the  king,  alone 
a  i .  ed  Prussia. 

After  brief  despair  Frederick's  spirit  recovered  itself,  and  he  again  collected  an 
army.  He  dispatched  General  Wunsch  to  Saxony  against  the  imperial  army  which  had 
occupied  thai  country  without  finding  any  Prussians  in  the  field.  Wunsch  drove  the 
imperial  forces  out  of  the  country,  hut  he  came  too  late  to  save  Dresden.  Schmettau, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Prussian  generals,  had  surrendered  the  town  to  Daun  a 
few  days  before  Wunsch  came  to  relieve  it.     Frederick,  wishing  to  cut  oil*  Dawn's 


army  from  Bohemia,  sent  General  Fink  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Ottendorf  and  Maxen, 
and  to  maintain  bis  communications  with  the  king  over  Dipoldswald.  Fink  neglected 
the  pass  ai  Dipoldswald,  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  forty  thousand  Austrians,  and 
on  the  20th  of  November  had  to  surrender  at  Maxen,  with  twelve  thousand  men  and 
all  his  artillery.  Daun  and  the  military  council  at  Vienna  pursued  no  further  this 
advantage,  and  Daun  retired  into  Bohemia.     He  rested  there  till  June,  17G0. 

As  Frederick's  Westphalian  provinces  were  occupied  by  the  French,  and  Prussia  by 
the  Russians,  he  had  to  draw  money  and  all  requisites  for  war  from  Saxony.     The 

lappy  country  suffered  terribly.  His  enemies  raised  their  forces  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  It  was  difficult  for  the  king  to  complete  an  army  of  forty- 
five  thousand,  as  the  Austrians  and  Russians  refused  to  exchange  prisoners,  and  his  new 
vies  had  to  be  first  drilled.  While  he  was  preparing  to  baffle  the  enormous  masses 
which  operated  against  him,  two  disasters  in  Silesia  befell  him.  The  brave  Fowqm', 
who  had  to  cover  the  fortress  of  Glatz  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  surrounded  at 
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Landshut,  on  the  23d  of  June,  by  an  Austrian  force  three  times  stronger  than  his  own. 
After  an  heroic  defence,  by  which  four  thousand  Prussians  perished,  Fouque  surren- 
dered himself,  two  other  generals  and  six  thousand  men  to  General  Laudon.  He  had, 
however,  given  five  thousand  of  his  troops  time  and  opportunity  to  cut  their  way  to 
the  king.  The  second  disaster  was  that  Glatz,  a  most  important  fortress,  surrendered 
to  the  same  general  eight  days  after.  The  Russians,  seventy  thousand  strong,  were 
approachug  Breslau,  which  was  already  cannonaded  by  Laudon.     Silesia  was  lost. 


Prince  Henry  threw  himself  between  Laudon  and  the  Russians,  compelled  Laudon 
to  retreat  from  Breslau,  and  when  Daun  and  Lacy  attempted  to  block  the  king's  road 
to  Breslau  he  gave  battle  to  the  one  hundred  thousand  Austrians  at  Liegnitz-on-the- 
Katzbach.  This  battle  of  the  15th  of  August,  1760,  was  fought  on  the  old  ground 
so  celebrated  by  victory  and  battle,  where  the  Mongols  had  been  in  old  times  defeated, 
and  where,  fifty  years  later,  Blucher  fought  his  decisive  battle  with  Napoleon.  The 
Russians  and  Austrians  were  prepared  to  destroy  the  king  before  his  union  with  the 
Prince  Henry.  But  before  the  Austrian  army  had  all  come  up  the  king  attacked 
the  van  under  Laudon  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Austrians  were  defeated 
in  two  hours.  At  five  o'clock  Laudon,  having  lost  ten  thousand  men,  commenced 
his  retreat.  The  Russians  made  haste  to  quit  Silesia.  Daun  was  anxious.  Frederick 
had  saved  Silesia.     "  The  first  sunbeam  in  a  year  of  trouble,"  were  his  words. 
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During  bis  absence  from  Saxony  the  army  of  the  empire  had  again  occupied  this 
country.  Frederick  returned  thither.  Daun  followed  him  and  took  up  a  position  at 
TonraiL  The  king,  without  drawing  sword,  drove  back  the  army  of  the  empire,  and 
..i.  the  9th  of  November,  the  uncommonly  strong  position  of  Daun,  who  was  pro- 
tected by  four  hundred  guns.  This  was  the  bloodiest 
engagement  of  the  whole  war,  and  lasted  till  late  at 
night.  By  a  misunderstanding  the  king  had  begun  the 
battle  too  early.  By  evening  the  elite  of  the  Prussian 
infantry  lay  on  the  held.  Ten  thousand  wounded  Prus- 
sians groaned  through  the  cold  night.  The  king  in 
the  village  church  gave  his  orders  for  the  next  day's 
battle.  He  rode  out  to  the  village  and  met  General 
Ziethen.  The  general  announces  that  he  has  gained 
the  victory  on  his  side  of  the  battle-field;  the  enemy 
was  retiring.  The  king  threw  liimself  into  Ziethen's 
amis,  who  turned  to  his  hussars  and  called,  "My  lads, 
our  king  has  gained  the  victory.  Long  live  the  king!" 
"Yes,"  the  hussars  replied,  "long  live  King  Frederick, 
hut  long  live  Father  Ziethen  too ! "  On  the  side  where  the  king  fought  the  strug- 
gle was  indecisive.  The  general  had  repulsed  the  Austrians  on  the  other  sider 
and  made  the  battle  into  a  victory.  Marshal  Daun 
was  wounded.  The  Austrians  lost  twenty  thousand 
men,  including  eight  thousand  prisoners.  The  vic- 
tory, however,  cost  the  king  thirteen  thousand  men, 
but  gave  him  nearly  all  Saxony  except  Dresden. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  he  made  some  attempts  to 
conclude  a  peace,  but  in  vain,  for  the  hostile  courts  saw 
in  the  campaign  only  proofs  that  his  resources  were 
'■\hausted,  and  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  ground 
much  longer. 

'flic  year  I7<;|  was  also  a  year  of  distress  for  the 
king.  Eight  days  before  the  battle  at  Torgau,  death  had 
deprived   him  of  his  faithful  ally  King  George  of  Eng- 

il.     Under  his  successor,  George   III.,  the  English  subsidy  was  withheld,  Pitt's 

fluence  sank,  the   majority  of  the  parliament  was  against    further    grants.     When 

Frederick   recovered  Silesia,   the  fortress  of  Glatz  remained  in  the  enemy's  hands, 

«den.     By  the  possession  of  these  fortified  places  Austria  had  a  strong  position 

■'I'd   Saxony.      In   Westphalia   and    Hesse  one  hundred  and  fifty   thousand 

were  levying  contributions.     The  Russians  under  Buturlin  and  the  Austrians 

i-  Laudon,  whose  junction  all  the  strategic  skill  of  Prince  Henry  could  no  longer 

nt,  were  now  united,  and   Frederick  had  now  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 

"id  Austrians  in  his  front.     All  that  he  could  oppose  to  them  was  only  fifty 
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thousand  men  ;  but  his  luck,  that  is,  the  Higher  Power  which  directs  the  world, 
favored  him.  The  Russian  and  Austrian  generals  did  not  agree.  He  thus  gained 
time  to  intrench  himself  at  Bunzelwitz.  The  discord  between  the  Russian  and  Aus- 
trian generals  reached  such  a  point  that  the  Russians  separated  from  their  allies  and 
crossed  the  Oder.  Frederick  now  marched  towards  Neisse,  to  force  the  Austrians  to 
a  battle  in  the  level  country.  They  meanwhile,  in  the  night  of  the  30th  of  October, 
surprised  and  stormed  the  fortress  of  Schweidnitz.  By  the  fall  of  this  important 
place  the  king  lost  half  Silesia.  On  the  16th  of  December  the  fortress  of  Colberg 
surrendered  to  the  Russians,  and  its  fall  involved  the  loss  of  half  of  Pomerania.  The 
Austrians  under  Daun  had  possession  of  half  of  Saxony.  It  cost  Prince  Henry  great 
exertions  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Austrians  in  Saxony.  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick kept  the  French  out  of  Hanover,  but  with  difficulty. 

Against  such  blows  of  misfortune  the  teaching  which  Frederick  had  derived  from 
his  French  philosophers  could  not  hold  its  ground.  When  lie  saw  his  situation,  when 
he  heard  from  all  sides  that  the  enemy  everywhere  already  rejoiced  at  his  certain 
downfall  in  the  next  campaign,  he  himself  began  to  despair  of  maintaining  Prussia  in 
the  state  to  which  he  had  raised  it.  He  often  thought  of  suicide.  He  had  once  more 
fco  experience  what  power  religion  had.  His  Christian  generals- — particularly  Zie- 
then — inspired  with  reawakened  Evangelical  piety  by  the  Moravian  Zinzendorf,  and 
Spener  and  Franke  dissuaded  him.  They  told  him  plainly  that  such  an  action  would 
be  dishonorable  as  well  as  unchristian.  While  the  great  king  was  trembling  in 
despair,  the  piety  of  his  generals,  their  simple  trust  in  God,  "who  would  protect  and 
maintain  Prussia,  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  the  cause  of  God  and  the  Gospel," 
kept  him  in  the  true  path.  The  Evangelical  clergy,  each  in  his  parish,  co-operated, 
excited  the  people  to  the  last  sacrifices  for  their  faith,  and  kept  up  the  national  spirit. 
The  king  had  hitherto  raised  the  people ;  now  the  people,  strong  in  faith,  raised  its 
king. 

Frederick's  bitterest  foe,  the  Russian  empress  Elizabeth,  died  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1762,  and  this  event,  when  the  mood  of  the  king  was  most  desponding,  saved 
him  from  his  desperate  situation.  Her  nephew  Peter  III.  mounted  the  Russian  throne. 
He  was  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  great  king.  He  not  only  made  peace  at  once  with 
Frederick,  not  only  restored  all  the  Russian  concpiests  and  dismissed  without  ransom 
all  the  Prussian  prisoners,  but  sent  a  Russian  army  under  Czernicheff  to  his  aid.  !!«' 
declared  before  Europe  that  he  was  the  ally  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Sweden  now  had  no  longer  the  support  of  Russia  in  her  struggle  against  Prussia, 
and  concluded  peace.  Frederick  II.  could  direct  all  his  forces  against  Austria.  The 
Russian  army  now  joined  the  Prussian.  But  in  the  same  year  Peter  III.  lost  Ins  life 
and  his  throne;  his  wife  Catharine  II.  became  empress  of  Russia,  cancelled  the 
alliance  with  Prussia,  and  declared  in  a  manifesto  that  Frederick  was  Russia's  chief 
enemy.  But  on  seeing  from  Frederick's  letters  that  he  had  always  recommended  her 
murdered  husband  to  adopt  a  generous  course  towards  her,  she  recalled  her  manifesto,. 
remained  at  peace  with  the  king,  but  summoned  her  army  home. 
200 
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Bui  Cheniicheff  did  do1  al  once  follow  his  empress's  orders.  A  battle  between  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians  was  imminent.  Frederick  besoughl  the  Russian  commander 
to  remain  with  bis  army  in  bis  position  by  the  Prussians  for  at  least  three  days,  and 
Chernicheff  kepi  bis  order  of  recall  secret  for  three  days  and  advanced  as  though  he 
were  still  an  ally  of  Prussia  in  company  with  Frederick  to  tin-  battle  of  Burkersdorf, 
,,n  the  21s1  of  July,  L762.  Daun  had  occupied  the  heights  of  Burkersdorf,  to  cover 
Schweidnitz,  which  Frederick  was  Beeking  to  retake.  Chernicheff  indeed  took  oo 
pari  in  the  fighting,  bu1  his  mere  position  during  the  battle  kept  in  inactivity  that 
pari  of  Daun's  army  which  faced  the  Russians.  Frederick  defeated  the  Austrians. 
On  the  9th  of  October  the  Austrian  garrison  surrendered  Schweidnitz,  and  the  king 
,oce  more  in  possession  of  the  greatesl  part  of  Silesia.  At  the  same  time  Gen- 
erals  Seidlitz  and  Kleisl  had  been  bo  successful  in  Saxony  that  the}^  entered  Bohemia 
in  pursuit  of  the  Austrians.  Prince  Henry  and  Seidlitz,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
routed  at  Freiberg  an  army  composed  of  Austrian  and  imperial  troops.  In  Western 
Germany  the  duke  of  Brunswick  hud  gained  advantages  over  the  French,  and  on  the 
:   \u\  ember  took  ( lassel. 

Prance,  in  her  wars  with  England  by  sea  and  land,  had  lost  almost  all  her  colonies, 
all  her  territories  which  lay  beyond  Europe.  France,  thus  convinced  that  she  was 
nil  match  fur  England  by  sea,  in  order  to  save  the  remainder  of  her  colonies,  signed 
eliminaries  of  peace  with  England  at  Fontainebleau.  England  stipulated  in  the 
peace  thai  all  hostilities  againsi  England's  ally,  Prussia,  were  to  cease.  As  France 
hid  -"t  nothing  bul  hard  blows  from  Prussia  in  this  year,  and  had  no  more  money  to 
prosecute  the  war.  -lie  gladly  assented  to  a  composition  with  Frederick,  the  admirer 
<>f  French  genius  and  literature. 

M.ni.i  Theresa  was  thus  abandoned  by  Russia  and  France,  and  was  exhausted  of 
.ill  financial  resources  in  consequence  of  this  terrible  war,  which  she  had  provoked  by 
her  wanton  breach  of  the  treaty  ceding  Silesia  to  Prussia.  She  saw  herself  in  a  des- 
perate condition,  ;nii|  on  the  24th  of  November  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  king 
of  Prussia,  a  truce  indeed  which  left  all  her  allies  in  the  German  empire  utterly 
neglected.  The  Eapsburg  emperor  did  nothing  to  secure  the  empire  from  Prussian 
attacks.      The  empire  was  not   included  in  the  armistice. 

Frederick  was  thus  ;it  liberty  to  send  General  Kleist  into  Franconia,  and  this  flying 
column  terrified  many  princes  into  leaving  the  side  of  Austria  and  joining  Prussia. 
The  Austrian  national  debt,  previously  great,  had  become  monstrous  in  the  Seven 
Years  War,  and  Austrian  credit  had  sunk  in  proportion  in  all  the  money  markets  of 
Europe.  Maria  Theresa  now  stood  alone  opposed  to  the  genius  of  Frederick  II.,  and 
a-  -he  had  been  unable  to  effed  anything  with  the  aid  of  powerful  allies,  she  began 
to  see  that  -he  had  no  likelihood  of  effecting  anything  against  her  hated  adversary 
when  she  had  no  allien.  Her  son  Joseph  had  often  told  her  that  conservative 
Austria,  with  her  antiquated  institutions,  was  no  match  for  the  power  of  Prussia, 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  new  air,..  But  this  Maria  Theresa  could  not  see.-  She 
submitted   because  she  could   not    help  it;    she  was    even    the    first    to    make    pro- 
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posals  of  peace.     On  the  15th  of  January,  17<;:J,  peace  was  concluded  at  Huberts- 
burg,  a  hunting-seat  between  Meissen  and  Wurzen,  and  the  Seven  Years  War  ended. 
The  belligerents  restored   their  conquests.      Prussia    retained   Silesia    henceforth. 

The  obstinacy  of  Maria  Theresa  is  to  blame  for  the  length  of  this  war,  which  cos! 
Germany  nearly  a  million  of  men.  The  fairest  districts  were  laid  waste.  Tin- 
wretchedness  increased  with  each  year,  as  not  only  Germans,  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  French,  English,  Russians  and  Swedes  abused  and  plundered  the  German 
townsfolk  and  countryfolk. 

Cities  and  villages  were  ruined  as  in  the  Thirty  Years  War.  An  officer  traveling 
through  Hesse  found  only  one  human  being  in  seven  villages;  whole  districts  unculti- 
vated. In  Central  Germany  hardly  a  horse  or  ox  was  left,  but  thousands  of  cripples 
in  tattered  uniforms  were  begging  about  the  impoverished  country  for  means  to  pre- 
serve life.  And  yet  the  English  paid  a  fixed  sum  for  every  limb  of  a  wounded- soldier; 
but  the  princes  who  furnished  their  men  for  the  English-Hanoverian  army  kept  back 
the  money  which  England  paid  as  compensation  for  wounds,  just  as  they  kepi  in  their 
own  pockets  the  money  sent  by  England  to  pay  the  soldiers.  The  Protestant  courts 
in  alliance  with  England  were  as  guilty  as  Catholic  courts  which  furnished  men  to 
F.ance,  and  who  spent  on  themselves  and  their  mistresses  the  subsidies  sent  from 
Paiis  to  pay  the  troops.  The  Catholics  could  not  embezzle  any  pensions  for  wounds, 
because  the  crown  of  France  did  not,  like  the  parliament  of  England,  pay  a  fixed  sum 
for  every  limb  lost  by  the  German  soldiers  in  its  service. 

While  in  the  middle  class  and  lesser  states  of  Germany  the  communities  were 
groaning  under  mountains  of  debt,  these  three  Silesian  wars  and  the  sale  of  their 
subjects  to  France  and  England  for  use  in  their  colonies  in  America  and  the  East,  had 
enriched  princes,  ministers,  generals,  officials  of  all  sorts.  From  France  alone  Ger- 
man princes  had  received  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  livres  in  subsidies.  In-side 
what  was  paid  to  ministers  and  generals.  When  the  war  was  ended,  when  these  rich 
springs  of  revenue  were  dried  up,  the  citizens  and  peasantry  had  to  bear  oppressive 
taxation.  South  Germany  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  war;  it  was  only  crushed 
by  debt.  The  Austrian  monarchy,  except  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  had  also  been  free 
from  the  desolations  of  war,  but  had  incurred  debts  over  one  hundred  million  of  dol- 
lars in  addition  to  their  old  great  liabilities.  The  king  of  1'iussia  alone  was  not 
compelled  to  devolve  the  payment  of  the  state-debts  on  his  country.  The  war  had 
cost  him  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  of  dollars,  but  he  had  carried  it  on 
entirely  by  the  English  subsidies,  by  immediate  taxation  or  depreciating  the  currency. 
Thus  Prussia  emerged  from  the  war  without  new  imposts,  without  debts,  without 
losing  a  village,  and  had  gained  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  great 
influence  on  European  affairs.  Frederick  II.  had  made  Prussia  a  power  of  the  first 
magnitude  ;  it  entered  as  an  acknowledged  member  into  the  ranks  of  the  gre.it 
powers  of  Europe. 

The  empire,  as  such,  had  lost  the  last  rays  of  glory.  Its  weakness,  its  want  of 
harmony,  its  internal  decay,  were  laid  bare  to  the  light  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
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en  Yean  War.  The  emperor  Francis  I.  had  been  an  unparticipating  spectator  of 
the  struggle.  As  ;i  private  individual  he  had  used  it  for  financial  speculations ;  as 
emperor  he  had  played  no  part,  not  even  a  secondary  one,  in  the  war.  The  "impe- 
rial army  of  execution n  was  an  image  of  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  empire. 

W'lini  peace  was  concluded  the  empire  was  not  mentioned  5  the  negotiations  seemed 
t.>  assume  that  it  no  Longer  existed.  The  fact  that  at  the  end  of  this  dreadful  war 
the  empire  was  nor  invited  to  take  part  in  the  peace,  displayed  to  all  the  world  what 
were  called  the  "relations  of  the  empire."  When  at  the  end  of  the  warlike  opera- 
tions some  states  of  the  empire,  in  terror  at  the  flying  columns  which  Prussian 
generals  led  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Wiirtemberg,  made  separate  peace  with  the 

Prussians,  and  without  more  ado  recalled  the  contingents 
they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  "imperial  army  of  exe- 
cution," the  emperor  made  no  protest,  nor  did  he  afterwards 
punish  such  states.  Since  the  government  of  the  empire 
thus  showed  itself  to  be  a  nullity,  as  the  emperor  proved 
himself  to  he  not  the  man  for  the  place,  as  he  remained 
impassive,  and  deaf  to  the  loudest  and  most  urgent  com- 
plaints of  the  various  estates  against  their  rulers,  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  thinking  men  in  Germany  overlooked  the 
fact  "  that  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  his  German  allies 
had  uniformly  disobeyed  the  decrees  of  the  empire." 

In  the  archives  at  Stuttgart  may  be  found  the  complaints 
of  the  Wiirtemberg  estates  against  their  duke  Charles.  In 
these  documents,  which  are  true  to  the  smallest  detail,  and  well  supported  by  facts, 
the  misdeeds  of  this  prince  are  stated  in  a  long  array  of  charges.  The  estates  of 
Wiirtemberg  had  in  old  times  solemnly  and  formally  deposed  their  duke  Eberhard  II., 
on  the  ground  of  Ins  unconstitutional  proceedings,  and  had  based  this  deposition  on 
an  express  article  of  the  will  of  his  predecessor,  the  great  Eberhard  writh  the  Beard. 
\t  that  period  there  was  still  an  emperor  who  had  so  much  of  the  ideal  emperor  in 
him  a-  to  he  a  just  judge  and  a  stout  protector  of  the  governed  against  any  violations 
of  law  by  the  governors.  That  emperor,  Maximilian  I.,  told  the  deposed  duke  to  his 
face  that  the  estates  had  acted  as  honest  people,  that  his  government  had  been  such 
that  he  d. 'served  to  he  punished  in  life  and  limb,  and  had  confirmed  the  deposition  of 
tin-  duke.     The  duke  had  no  douht   committed  grievous  sins,  but  the  violent  actions 

O  7 

<-t  petty  princes  at  that  time,  actions  deemed  by  Maximilian  I.  worthy  of  death,  were 
mere  trifles  to  what  had  been  done  by  Duke  Charles  during  the  twenty-five  years  of 
his  reign,  in  violation  of  the  testament  of  Eberhard  I.  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country. 

Iharles  had  been  brought  up  at  Berlin  at  the  court  of  Frederick  II.,  and 'the  king 
mpressed  upon  him  when  he  was  leaving  that  the  dignity  of  a  prince  did  not  consist 
m  external  splendor,  hut  in  a  wise  and  just  administration;  that  the  people  did  not 
exist  tor  the  princes,  but  the  princes  for  the  people;  that  his  task  was  to  insure  not 
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his  own  happiness,  but  the  happiness  of  all.  Charles's  first  actions  breathed  the  spirit 
of  his  great  teacher.  The  government  in  the  hands  of  Hardenberg,  Belfinger,  and 
other  upright  councillors  who  had  carried  on  the  regency  during  the  duke's  minority, 
held  its  constitutional  course.  After  a  few  years  the  debaucheries  and  with  them  the 
debts  of  the  young  duke  increased,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  worst  classes  of  his 
subjects,  flatterers,  pimps,  and  money-lenders.  He  dismissed  Hardenberg  because  he 
steadfastly  opposed  the  duke's  increasing  expenditure,  he  dismissed  as  men  of  obsolete 
views  the  other  upright  councillors.  The  duke  then  gave  himself  up  to  immoderate 
dissipation  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  nobles  and  citizens  kept  their  wives  and 
daughters  out  of  his  sight.  Many  yielded  to  his  amiable  manners  and  personal  fasci- 
nations. The  favored  ladies  swallowed  up  monstrous  sums ;  so  did  the  splendor  of 
his  court,  the  oft-recurring  court  festivities,  the  journeys  of  the  duke  to  Italy,  his 
parade-soldiers,  his  playing  at  soldiering ;  a  love  not  for  an  army  that  could  take  the 
field  and  fight,  but  for  mere  show-soldiers,  was  the  only  military  notion  he  had  brought 
to  Stuttgart  from  the  court  of  the  Prussian  hero. 

The  duke  by  his  press-gangs  collected  soldiers,  horses,  wagons,  money,  and  turned 
them  over  to  French  commissaries.  Men  who  would  not  sell  themselves  to  the  French 
were  shot  or  hung.  In  their  houses  or  churches  he  seized  fathers  of  families  and 
unmarried  men  alike,  and  drove  them  in  chains  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  the 
barracks.  Although  according  to  the  constitution  no  man  could  be  enlisted,  no  money 
paid  out  for  troops,  except  wTith  the  consent  of  the  estates,  he  kept  up  his  enlistments 
more  cruelly  than  before.  In  addition  to  the  constitutional  contingent  with  the  army 
of  the  empire,  he  raised  thirteen  thousand  men  in  one  year  and  sold  them  to  France. 
He  demanded  from  the  estates  a  vote  of  money  for  their  support.  The  cabinet  min- 
ister declared  to  the  estates,  "  The  duke  as  sovereign  has  to  command,  the  estates  as 
subjects  have  to  listen  without  reply."  The  estates  did  not  accept  the  doctrine;  the 
drums  beat,  the  duke  appeared  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his  guard,  the  troops 
surrounded  the  place  of  meeting,  some  forced  their  way  in  and  emptied  the  treasury  : 
for  according  to  the  constitution  the  taxes  were  collected  by  a  committee  of  the 
estates  and  kept  in  the  hall  of  assembly. 

The  chief  instigator  of  these  tyrannical  proceedings  was  Frederick  Samuel  Von 
Montmartin.  He  was  a  member  of  an  emigrant  French  family,  had  abjured  the 
reformed  faith  secretly  at  Vienna,  and  had  received  permission  to  observe  externally 
the  usages  of  the  Protestant  Church,  in  order  that  as  a  public  servant  in  a  Protestant 
country  he  might  be  of  more  service  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  court  of  Vienna. 
He  was  made  by  Francis  I.  a  count  of  the  empire.  This  tool  of  the  Jesuits  and  of 
Austria  had  been  made  by  Duke  Charles  his  cabinet  minister  in  1758,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Maria  Theresa.  Montmartin  thenceforth  busied  himself  to  gratify  the 
duke's  passions,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  mission  of  leading  the  duke  as  Austria's  interests 
required,  of  depriving  Protestant  Wurtemberg  of  her  constitutional  liberties,  and  of 
bringing  her  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution. 
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Maria  Theresa  was,  by  blood  and  by  education,  a  bigoted  worshipper  of  abso- 
lutism, without  the  Blightesi  sense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  She  made 
no  scruple  of  abolishing,  contrary  t<»  her  oath,  the  old  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Aus- 
trian proviuces  in  Swabia,  and  of  introducing  a  new  system  of  taxation  without  any 
regard  to  the  complaints  and  protestations  of  the  provincial  estates,  who  reminded 
lier  thai  she  bad  solemnly  sworn  on  her  accession  to  observe  and  protect  their  old 
provincial  liberties  and  rights.  These  Austrian  domains  bordered  on  more  than  one 
Bid Wurtemberg.  Montmartin  in  Wurtemberg  appealed  to  this  example  of  Aus- 
tria. "  Constitutional  forms  are  nothing  but  old  ordinances.  They  are  not  suitable 
to  the  preseni  condition  of  affairs.  The  welfare  of  the  state  must  depend  on  the 
orders  of  tin'  rider,  for  all  laws  cannot  always  be  valid.  The  estates  could  easily  be 
guided  if  their  adviser  Moser  was  out  of  the  way." 

John  James  Moser,  a  man  of  European  fame  as  a  writer  on  public  law,  was  the 
leader  of  the  estates  and  the  committee  thereof.  With  perfect  conscientiousness  he 
discharged  his  duties  as  attorney-general  of  the  estates,  inflexible,  with  honesty  firm 
a-  a  rock,  against  which  all  Moritmartin's  attempts  were  shattered.  On  the  12th  of 
June,  !?•">!>,  the  duke  invited  him  to  the  castle  of  Ludwigsburg.  Rut  not  even  his 
sovereign  could  corrupt  or  terrify  Moser.  He  told  him  the  truth  respecting  his 
advisers,  their  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  misery  which  had  spread  through 
the  country.  The  angry  duke  was  seized  not  by  mere  forgetfulness  of  the  oath  he 
ha  1  Bworn  to  maintain  the  constitution,  but  by  the  pride  of  a  despot  who  had  the 
wish  to  play  Lewis  XXV.  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  on  a  small  scale,  and  believed  he 
hail  tin-  power  so  to  do.  The  dnke  struck  the  venerable  old  man,  the  sacred,  inviola- 
ble, unswerving  patriot,  such  a  blow  with  his  cane  in  the  breast  that  blood  gushed 
from  his  mouth  and  he  tell  to  the  ground.  The  guardsman  who  had  been  stationed 
lor  the  purpose  before  the  door  of  the  audience-chamber  seized  Moser,  dragged  him 
from  the  palace  and  hurried  to  the  mountain  fortress  of  Hohentwiel,  where  he  was- 
closely  confined  for  live  years,  deprived  of  all  human  company,  of  air,  books,  writing 
mat. 'rials.  Not  till  Joseph  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans  and  had  a  word  to  say 
in  public  affairs  did  the  estates  of  Wurtemberg  obtain  an  investigation  by  the  Aulic 
<  'ouuril.  Moser  came  forth  from  the  darkness  of  his  dungeon  greeted  by  the  admira- 
tion of  all  noble-minded  men  at  home  or  abroad. 

Moser's  return  to  his  home  in  Stuttgart  from  Hohentwiel  was  a  triumphal  proces- 

*""1-     The  people's  heart  was  sounder  than  the  corrupt  circles  of  the  court  and  the 

citizens  ot  the  capital.     Wherever  Moser  passed,  the  population,  in  gala  dress,  singing 

hymns,  Mocked  to  meet  him,  and  escorted  him  to  the  verge  of  their  townships,  where 

e  was  received  in  like  manner  by  their  neighbors.     This  was  not  a  courage  arising 

the  knowledge  that  Joseph  II.  was  acting  as  judge  in  the  empire  in  his  father'^ 

it   was  the  courage  which   religion   gave  to  the  people.      The   singers  who 

«'d    Moser    knew    nothing,    or   as    good    as   nothing,    of    the    changes    in    the 

political  sky. 

During  these  five  years  the  people  had  suffered  more  terribly  than  ever.     When. 
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Moser  had  been  dragged  off  to  Hohentwiel  by  the  despot  Charles,  the  Jesuit  Mont- 
martin  and  the  duke's  companion  in  debauchery,  Colonel  Rieger,  the  minister  of  war, 
a  man  of  an  Evangelical  Wurtemberg  family,  the  unscrupulous  duke,  under  their  evil 
guidance,  made  still  greater  demands  on  the  people,  who  were  thus  deprived  of  their 
leader  and  head.  Hitherto  the  annual  military  contribution  for  the  country  had 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-four 
florins;  the  duke  now  demanded  one  million  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  florins.  While  the  estates  were  deliberating  they  heard 
the  sound  of  trumpets  and  fifes;  the  whole  square  in  which  the  house  of  assembly 
stood  was  filled  by  six  thousand  soldiers.  Colonel  Rieger  entered  the  hall  of  the 
estates,  who,  thinking  only  of  the  security  of  their  persons,  voted  the  amount  and 
paid  at  once  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins.  The  duke,  who  had  been  per- 
sonally on  horseback  before  the  hall,  read  in  the  eyes  of  Rieger  the  success  of  his 
enterprise,  and  entered  the  hall  in  a  gracious  and  friendly  manner;  he  told  the  estates 
that,  to  prove  to  them  that  he  did  not  spend  the  money  uselessly,  he  had  assembled 
his  troops  that  the  estates  might  see  them  in  full  marching  order. 

Two  lacqueys  of  a  nobleman  who  had  been  sent,  dressed  as  hussars,  to  ascertain 
the  progress  and  position  of  the  Prussian  flying  columns,  played  the  game  of  repre- 
senting themselves  in  sundry  villages  of  Hohenlohe  as  videttes  of  the  Prussian 
advanced  guard.  Montmartin  craftily  took  advantage  of  the  alarm  thus  created.  He 
sent  an  orderly  in  breathless  haste  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the  duke  that  he  had,  with 
his  own  eyes,  seen  Prussian  hussars;  he  represented  the  danger  as  great  and  immi- 
nent. The  duke  fled  to  Strasburg  with  his  singing-women,  his  ballet-dancers,  his 
splendid  stable,  and  his  valuables.  When  the  matter  was  explained,  the  things  sent 
to  Strasburg  gradually  returned,  except  two  heavily-laden  wagons,  which  Montmartin 
had  sent  out  of  Germany.  Nothing  more  was  ever  seen  of  them,  and  Montmartin 
had  thus  placed  in  safety,  without  suspicion,  all  the  treasures  he  had  accumulated  in 
Wurtemberg,  and  at  the  same  time  got  money  for  the  duke;  for  under  the  pretence 
of  saving  it  from  the  enemy  he  had  emptied  the  treasury. 

Firmly  fixed  in  the  duke's  confidence,  Montmartin  now  commenced  most  disgrace- 
ful financial  operations.  By  aid  of  a  Jew,  Nathaniel  Teidel,  he  established  a  new 
standard,  and  when  the  Jew  had  enriched  himself  by  fraud,  he  extorted  from  him 
forty  thousand  florins  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Montmartin  farmed  the  salt-monopoly 
to  two  Jews,  Aaron  and  Elias  Seligmann,  who  robbed  the  country  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  florins  per  annum.  He  established  a  monopoly  of  tobacco  and  finned  it  to 
a  Frenchman,  who  sold  bad  tobacco.  He  collected  a  forced  loan  from  all  office- 
holders. He  told  the  clerks  in  the  public  offices  that  they  were  too  well  paid  ;  but 
the  deductions  from  their  salaries  were  turned  into  the  duke's  private  treasury.  He 
reduced  the  standards  of  measure,  he  collected  arrears  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  half 
a  million  gulden,  he  got  as  much  more  by  a  lottery.  Officials  who  would  not  carry  out 
their  exactions  were  sent  to  the  fortresses,  or  fined  one  thousand  dollars.  And  the 
object  of  all  these  illegal  measures  and  oppressions  was  the  gratification  of  the  duke. 
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Twenty  foreign  princes  and  counts  were  in  his  service,  and  a  host  of  other  noble  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies.  From  the  high  court  marshal  to  the  lowest  lacquey,  all  glittered  in 
uniforms  or  liveries  of  gold  and  silver.  Four  birthday  feasts  swallowed  up  two  millions, 
according  to  the  accounts  delivered.  The  pyrotechnist  Veronese  burnt  in  five  minutes 
fifty-two  thousand  florins.     A  crowd  of   foreigners  were  invited  and  royally  enter- 


tained,  to  admire  the  duke  in  his  splendor.  His  huntsmen  were  for  weeks  in  worse 
plight  than  the  game  they  watched,  and  were  abused  by  the  hunters.  The  country- 
man could  only  sigh  when  the  game  ate  his  green  corn,  when  the  duke,  like  some 
wild  hunter,  galloped  over  his  crops  and  trampled  down  the  fruit  and  the  hopes  of 
his  labors.  The  Increasing  splendor  of  the  ballet,  of  the  opera,  of  the  stage,  con- 
sumed as  much  money  as  the  army  and  all  the  departments  of  government  together. 
The  most  famous  artists  and  virtuosi  who  could  be  procured  held  positions  at  his 
court.  The  whole  orchestra,  the  singing-men  and  singing-women  of  the  opera  house 
were  not  paid  by  the  duke  from  his  own  revenues,  but  charged  to  the  church  account, 
as  belonging  to  church-music. 
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When  the  duke  kept  increasing  their  numbers  and  their  salaries,  tile  director  ot 
ecclesiastical  affairs  remonstrated.  His  councillor  Wittleder  suggested  to  the  duke 
divers  changes  by  which  the  director  might  be  got  rid  of,  and  offered  at  once  ten 
thousand  florins  for  the  place.  The  duke  sent  word  to  the  director  that  a  strict  inves- 
tigation would  be  held;  the  messenger  advised  him  to  meet  the  investigation  by 
asking  his  discharge  and  sending  ten  thousand  florins  to  the  duke.  The  director  took 
this  advice.  Wittleder  also  paid  his  money  and  got  his  place.  Laurence  Wittleder, 
at  first  a  journeyman  tanner  in  Thuringia,  came  to  Wurtemberg  as  a  corporal.  His 
talent  as  a  bully  and  his  serviceable  manners  suited  Montmartin.  He  made  him  Ins 
chamberlain,  the  clerk  of  appointments  and  broker  in  offices,  and  at  last  director  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  offices.  Duke  Christo- 
pher and  the  estates,  when  they  secularized  the  clerical  fiefs  and  dignities,  had 
expressly  set  the  church  estates  apart  to  promote  the  Protestant  church  and  schools, 
and  placed  them  under  the  protection  of  the  constitution  and  the  estates.  This 
enormous  property,  at  the  lowest  valuation  fifty  million  of  gulden,  in  the  hands  of 
Wittleder  was  an  ever-open  purse,  from  which  lie  joyfully,  quite  regardless  of  the 
constitution,  drew  over  half  a  million  for  his  private  expenses.  Cowardice  and  selfish- 
ness closed  the  lips  of  the  other  church-councillors.  But  his  most  productive  source 
of  income  was  the  sale  of  offices,  a  practice  which  existed  under  two  of  his  prede- 
cessors, but  reached  its  climax  under  Charles;  for  the  great  dealer  who  carried  on  the 
business  in  person  and  on  his  own  account  was  the  duke  himself.  Wittleder  acted  .is 
his  head  clerk  and  book-keeper,  and  deducted  ten  per  cent  for  himself.  The  duke 
derived  millions  from  this  source.  He  thought  to  excuse  himself  by  alleging  that  by 
the  sale  of  offices  he  was  working  against  nepotism,  and  at  the  same  time  spared  his 
subjects  another  tax  which  otherwise  he  must  have  imposed. 

But  although  all  places,  from  that  of  the  highest  official  to  the  night-watchman, 
were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  yet  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  unconstitu- 
tional exactions  he  illegally  and  violently  extorted  in  six  years  over  six  million  of 
gulden,  "by  virtue  of  his  plenary  power  as  sovereign."  The  tax  which  had  been 
illegally  extorted  from  the  estates,  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  gulden  lor  the 
army,  he  wished  to  be  established  in  perpetuity  by  law.  He  therefore  summoned  ;i 
diet  in  1763 ;  he  and  Montmartin  believed  that  the  system  of  terror  which  they  had 
been  carrying  on  would  have  made  all  obedient.  But  instead  of  voting  money,  the 
estates  laid  bare  the  outrages  of  the  government;  The  duke  called  the  chief  speaker 
a  deceiver  worthy  of  punishment,  and  dissolved  the  diet.  Montmartin  next  devised  a 
property  tax.  The  scheme  was  imparted  in  profound  secrecy  to  the  chief  officials, 
and  on  the  31st  of  March,  1764,  communicated  to  the  delegates  of  the  cities  and  the 
districts.  Livery  officer  who  did  not  carry  out  the  plan  in  his  district  was  threatened 
with  dismissal.  Huber  of  Tubingen,  a  free  man  in  the  midst  of  slaves,  laid  before 
the  assembly  of  his  district  their  duties  to  their  country,  which  demanded  from  them 
a  rejection  of  the  duke's  demand.  The  assembly  rejected  the  new  property  tax. 
The  magistrates  of  Stuttgart  rejected  it.  Other  district  officials  did  the  like.  To 
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punish  Stuttfrart  the  duke  transferred  his  court  to  Ludwigsburg.  The  malcontents 
were  fined  imprisoned,  senl  to  fortresses.  Four  regiments  entered  Tubingen  and 
dragged  Huber,  who  was  Bick  of  a  fever,  .and  ISteeb  the  burgomaster,  a  merchant 
named   Lenz,  and  a  surgeon   Rupf,  in  chains  to  the  fortress  of  Asperg.      Citizens  of 

bingen  who  personally  besought  their  liberation  from  the  duke  were  threatened 
with  the  penitentiary. 

Montmartin  had  assured  the  duke  that  if  the  estates  complained  to  the  emperor 
they  would  nol  be  listened  to.  They  had  often  complained  to  Francis  I.,  without 
regult,  Ai  Vienna,  in  her  own  states,  Maria  Theresa  had  made  despotism  the  funda- 
mental principle  <>J*  her  rule,  and  abolished  all  the  constitutions  and  rights  of  the 
people,  although  she  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  them.  When  the  estates  of 
Wurtemberg  found  that  the  emperor,  whose  duty  ir  was  to  protect  the  oppressed, 
refused  t«»  listen  to  their  complaints  against   the  ever-increasing  despotism  of  their 

.  :  when  they  saw  by  sad  experience  that  "  Francis  L,  Emperor,{'  was  merely  an 
emptj  name,  and  that  Vienna  contained  no  imperial  protector  of  an  ill-used  people 
,-im,,  perjured  oppressors,  they  claimed  the  intervention  of  the  powers  that 

guaranteed  the  constitution  of  Wurtemberg.  They  were  the  crowns  of  Great 
Britain,  Denmark,  and  Prussia.  Within  six  weeks  the  minister  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  Schulenburg,  arrived  in  Stuttgart,  followed  speedily  by  a  Danish  and  British 
envoy,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  the  estates  in  all  their  steps,  and  of 
reminding  Francis  I.  what  his  duty  was  towards  the  people  of  Wurtemberg  and 
their  halt-mad  tyrant.  The  process  between  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Wurtemberg  and  their  duke,  the  series  of  incredible  perjuries  and  violations  of  law 
:  osl  shameless  character  by  the  latter,  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 
Hut  Duke  Charles  continued  in  his  old  system.  Like  Jesuits  in  all  ages,  Montmartin, 
in  the  duke's  reply  to  the  charges  of  the  people,  declared  that  all  their  rights  had 
hern  assumed  by  force,  extorted  from  the  misfortunes  or  weakness  of  earlier  rulers, 
and  could  he  no  longer  valid;  their  complaints,  consequently,  were  completely  witli- 
foundation. 

Although  the  foreigner  Montmartin  drew  up  the  reply,  still,  as  Duke  Charles  read, 
signed,  sent  and  published  it,  the  disgrace  falls  on  the  duke,  who  had  been  taught  in 
early  life,  ami  knew  right  well,  that  the  foundation  of  the  written  constitution  of 
Wurtemberg,  the  last  will  of  Eberhard  I.,  had  been  granted  voluntarily  to  secure  his 
beloved  people  against  a  had  successor,  and  that  Duke  Christopher,  two  centuries 
before  Duke  Charles,  had  heen  aci  uated  by  a  like  love  of  freedom  in  extending  and  per- 
fecting the  constitution  in  complete  harmony  with  his  people  and  its  representatives. 
Duke  Charles  had  sworn  to  observe  this  constitution,  as  every  prince  of  Wurtemberg 
had  to  do  before  homage  was  paid  him.  and  this  constitution  declared  that  any  viola- 
tion of  it  by  the  prince  involved  his  deposition  from  the  throne  by  the  estates.  While 
the  emperor  Francis  lived  and  Maria  Theresa's  Jesuits  ruled  him,  the  process  between 
Tl"  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  duke  made  no  progress  at  Vienna,  in  spite  of  the 

support  of  the  guaranteeing  powers.     All  the  world  saw  how  defenceless  the  con- 
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stitution  and  rights  of  the  smaller  German  states  had  become.  This  portion  oi 
the  history  of  Wiirtemberg  is  given "  to  show  how,  in  defiance  of  the  empire 
and  the  emperor,  in  defiance  of  constitutions  sworn  to  and  guaranteed,  small  and 
great  princes  ruled  in  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century,  how  they  could  and 
durst  rule. 

If  what  took  place  in  Wiirtemberg  could  take  place  there,  in  a  land  where  the 
estates  had  the  freest  constitution  in  Germany,  the  guarantee  of  three  European 
powers,  and  an  emperor  solemnly  bound  to  protect  them,  any  one  may  guess  what  was 
the  government  of  other  clerical  or  lay  states  and  districts  which  bad  not  such  a  con 
stitution  nor  such  guarantees  as  Wiirtemberg  possessed.  In  most  districts  similar 
tyranny  prevailed ;  down  to  the  count,  down  to  the  baron,  down  to  the  simple  gen- 
tleman, from  the  bishop  to  the  prior,  every  sort  of  violence  was  exercised.  The 
oppressed  and  ill-used  saw  by  the  experience  of  others,  by  the  examples  made  by 
their  lords,  what  was  the  end  of  complaints  to  any  higher  power,  even  to  the  highest 
power,  the  emperor;  they  held  their  pence,  especially  the  Protestants,  in  presence  of 
the  superior  power  of  the  Jesuits,  who  ruled  in  the  courts  of  the  princes  and  the 
emperor.  Most  parts  of  Germany  felt  that  there. was  a  man  who  called  himself 
emperor,  but  that  no  emperor  existed.  From  all  parts  which  suffered  injustice  from 
their  lords,  men  looked  to  the  new  Prussian  state.  Against  the  dark  background  of 
the  injustice  prevailing  in  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  Frederick  II.  stood  out  brightly 
with  his  Prussian  kingdom,  which  he  assiduously  labored  to  make  a  state  where 
justice  dwTelt. 

On  the  ISth  of  August,  1765,  the  emperor  Francis  I.  died  at  Innspruck  suddenly, 
and  his  son  Joseph,  then  in  his  four-and-twentieth  year,  ascended  the  imperial  throne. 
Hatred  of  oppressors  and  oppression  wras  the  chief  trait  in  Joseph's  character.  At 
once  every  one  at  the  imperial  court  inclined  towards  the  estates  of  Wiirtemberg. 
Montmartin  did  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  process.  He  was  publicly  threat- 
ened wTith  the  fate  of  the  evil  councillor  of  the  duke's  father,  the  Jew  Suss,  whom  the 
Wurtembergers  had  hung  up  in  a  cage.  Montmartin  accepted  his  discharge,  con- 
tinued for  some  time  a  diplomatic  career,  but  died,  as  Charles  Moser,  the  son  of  the 
ill-used  advocate  James  Moser,  writes,  "in  agonizing  pains  of  conscience  and  grievous 
bodily  suffering,  as  if  he  were  being  suffocated  by  the  noose  of  the  hangman."  Peace 
between  the  estates  and  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  was  established  finally  by  an  agree- 
ment which,  as  it  was  to  be  binding  not  only  on  the  duke,  but  on  his  successors,  was 
called  the  Hereditary  Compact.  Thereby  the  old  rights  of  the  country  were  recog- 
nized and  confirmed  anew  ;  the  duke  promised  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  church 
property  and  other  deficits  with  a  million.  He,  who  had  laid  down  the  principle  that 
the  general  good  was  dependent  on  the  resolutions  of  the  prince  from  time  to  time, 
and  thus  extinguished  old  laws  and  covenants,  now  publicly  acknowledged  that  the 
"happiness  of  a  state  rests  on  the  observation  of  its  fundamental  law,  and  on  a 
well-conducted  balance  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign  and  the  obligation  of  the 
subject." 
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The  direct  opposite  of  the  government  of  this  little  duke  was  found  in  the  rule  of 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  He  openly  called  himself  the  first  ollicial  of  the  state.  By  his 
energy  and  activity,  which  Lef)  him  only  a  few  hours  of  sleep  each  day,  by  the  order 
and  econonn  of  bis  administration,  by  bis  spending  the  revenues  of  the  state  only  on 
the  oecessittes  of  the  state,  he  quickly  healed  the  wounds  which  the  late  long  war 
had  made   in    his   territories.      In    place   of  increased  taxes,  as   in   other  countries,  lie 

reduced  taxati he  distributed  the  corn  accumulated  in  the  military  magazines  to 

the  country-folk  who  had  suffered  most,  he  supported  in  other  ways  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  planted  new  villages  and  colonies,  made  roads  and  canals,  made  three 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  waste  land  fertile,  gradually  drew  forty  thousand  families 
from  other  states  into  his  territories  and  peopled  with  them  five  hundred  new  villages. 
His  court  was  so  simple  and  so  carefully  managed  that  it  cost,  on  an  average,  only 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  while  petty  princes  were  spend- 
ing ten  times  as  much  on  their  courts  and  pleasures.  The  army  had  made  Prussia 
great  :  the  army  was  always  kept  ready  to  take  the  field.  Justice  had  long  been 
ueglected  elsewhere.  Frederick  laid  down  the  principle,  which  he  carried  out,  that 
in  civil  offices  all  subjects  were  equally  eligible;  before  the  courts  no  regard  was  to 
l>c  paid  to  person  or  rank.  He  insisted  on  this  even  when  his  own  royal  position  was 
concerned.  It  became  a  proverb,  "There  is  a  judge  in  Prussia."  Frederick  II. 
lived  by  preference  at  his  chateau  of  Sanssouci.  In  the  park  there  stood  a  windmill 
which  was  a  nuisance  to   him  ;   he  w  ished  to  buy  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  the 

mill  st 1;   the  owner  replied  that  it  was  an   old  family  property  that  he  would  not 

part  with.  The  king  in  a  passion  said,  "If  you  will  not  sell  it,  I  am  your  king, 
and  can  take  it."  "  Yes,"  replied  the  miller,  "  if  there  was  not  a  court  of  justice  in 
Berlin."     lie  kept  his  mill. 

In  the  army  Frederick  left  the  privileged  position  of  the  nobility.  By  a  commis- 
sion from  him  the  famous  jurisconsult  Cocceius  drew  up  new  laws,  from  which  the 
Prussian  code  arose.  By  it  a  uniform,  quick  and  impartial  administration  of  justice 
became  possible. 

'I'lie  Prussian  state  as  Frederick  II.  formed  it  was  not  and  could  not  be  perfect. 
In  many  things  Frederick  was  in  advance  of  his  time,  still  he  was  a  child  of  his  time, 
and  -hared  the  weaknesses  and  prejudices  of  his  time  in  practice,  even  in  matters 
where  he  was  high  above  it  in  theory.  In  many  important  branches  of  administra- 
tion, as  in  finance,  he  had  still  to  make  experiments,  and  had  to  pay  for  his  experience, 
-  in  the  monopolies  which  he  granted  to  manufacturers,  most  of  whom  were  not 
German,  and  in  prohibitions  of  goods  and  embargoes  on  commerce.  He  gradually 
introduced  this  system  w  ith  a  view  to  benefit  the  country,  and  he  favored  foreigners  who 
settled  iii  his  states  with  monopolies,  not  because  they  paid  him — his  native  subjects 
would  have  done  that — but  because  he  believed  the  natives  were  not  so  far  advanced 
a  the  foreigners  in  these  branches  of  art,  or  manufacture,  or  trade.  Moreover,  the 
higher  customs  and  excise  otfices  were  mostly  filled  with  Frenchmen,  as  being  experts 
1   finance.     The  king  regarded  the  just  complaints  of  the  arrogance  of  his  French 
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tax-officers  as  complaints  against  his  measures,  his  mode  of  government,  againsl  him- 
self. These  things  displeased  him.  The  long  and  severe  fatigues  of  the  war,  which 
he  had  shared  with  the  common  soldier,  produced  attacks  of  gout,  and  his  superhuman 

mental  exertions  in  the  peaceable  administration  of  the  state  brought  on  other  bodily 
ailments.  Modern  financial  science,  based  on  experience,  has  rejected,  on  grounds  of 
public  economy,  monopolies,  prohibitions,  embargoes,  and  many  other  devices  adopted 
by  Frederick  from  the  French,  and  has  justified  the  complaints  of  his  people.  But 
the  science  of  modern  national  economy  was  not  there  to  guide  the  king;  he  could 
only  look  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  English  and  French.  The  greatest  mis- 
take which  Frederick  committed  was  his  sanctioning  the  preference  for  the  nobility  in 
the  army,  a  measure  diametrically  opposite  to  the  teaching  of  his  literary  friend  and 
coadjutor,  Voltaire,  and  of  the  French  philosophers  whom  he  entertained  so  splendidly 
at  his  court,  and  to  the  system  he  had  so  successfully  introduced  in  civil  offices 
and  employments. 

The  state  created  by  Frederick  the  Great  remained,  during  the  long  years  of  peace, 
conducted  on  the  principles  which  he  had  given  it  in  times  of  distress.  The  state  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  spite  of  the  civil  progress  which  took  place,  remained  a  mili- 
tary state,  and  the  restriction  of  military  positions  to  the  privileged  class  of  nobles 
caused  the  downfall  of  Prussia  and  the  terrible  disasters  of  1S0G,  not  because — as 
Queen  Louisa  said — Prussia  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the  laurels  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
but  because,  after  the  death  of  Frederick,  the  old  aristocratic  spirit,  with  its  claims 
and  its  want  of  merit,  with  its  ignorance  and  assumption,  came  into  power  and 
checked  and  crushed  down  all  military  genius.  In  the  days  of  his  power  the  king 
insisted  that  only  those  nobles  who  had  education  and  were  men  of  merit  should  be 
promoted,  although  the  noble  coteries  of  the  old  style  made  it  difficult  for  this  to  be 
done,  and  often  enough  frustrated  the  king's  views  by  their  intrigues  when  he  grew 
older.  Frederick,  however,  need  not  be  blamed  because  he  did  not  summon  and  consult 
the  provincial  estates  of  his  dominions  before  he  adopted  the  above  measures  and  his 
financial  innovations.  His  predecessors  had  long  ceased  to  consult  these  bodies, 
which,  moreover,  would  have  approved  of  what  he  did.  In  the  necessities  of  the 
struggle  which  occupied  the  first  half  of  his  reign  nothing  but  a  dictatorship  could 
save  or  hold  together  the  state,  and  the  dictator  was  a  king  who  with  scrupulous 
exactness  spent  all  the  money  raised  for  the  good  of  the  state.  The  lying  doctrine 
that  the  prince  was  the  state,  and  the  court  the  nation,  had  spread  from  France 
throughout  Europe  to  every  state  except  Prussia.  While  most  princes  and  ministers 
wantonly  drained  the  people  for  frivolous  enjoyments  and  splendor  at  court,  Fred- 
erick and  his  councillors  only  thought  of  increasing  and  strengthening  the  resources 
of  the  people.  Frederick  did  not  desire  to  be  famed  for  his  court,  but  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  Prussian  state.  At  a  period  when  politicians  said  u  All  gain  is  good 
and  might  is  right,"  he  may  have  been  seduced  into  founding  his  new  state  on  the 
principle  of  this  political  maxim,  but  he  carried  on  the  building  with  law  and  justice, 
with  intelligence,  liberality,  and  education,  with  a  simple,  economical,  honest  admin- 
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istration,  with  accustoming  his  [tropic  and  army  to  the  use  of  arms.  This  state 
founded  by  Frederick  the  Great,  in  spite  of  some  defects  in  form,  was  adapted  to  the 
time  and  therefore  the  [nvisible  Judge  of  the  world  decided  tor  Prussia  and  against 
Austria  in  the  mighty  Btruggle  between  Frederick  and  his  adversaries. 

Honest  men  in  Austria  and  the  empire  looked  with  admiration  to  the  great  king 
and  his  governmenl  in  Prussia,  particularly  the  highest  placed  of  all  men,  the  emperor 
Joseph  II..  towards  whom,  as  a  new  rising  star,  many  patriotic  hopes  were  directed. 
Statesmen  of  the  time,  men  of  genius  and  patriotism,  expected  that  the  empress,  in 
her  deep  distress  al  the  death  other  dearly-beloved  husband,  the  emperor  Francis, 
would  turn  over  the  government  of  Austria  to  her  gifted  son.  But  they  had  not 
taken  into  accounl  her  Love  of  rule,  or  the  power  of  the  Order  of  Jesus.  The  Jesuits 
determined  still  to  rule;  the  little  puny  Kaunitz  wished  still  to  govern,  which  he 
could  not  expect  to  do  under  Joseph  II.,  and  Maria  Theresa,  who  never  laid  aside  her 
mourning  for  Francis,  naturally  wished  to  continue  mistress  of  all  her  states.  She 
had  no  idea  of  a  German  nation ;  she  could  not  perceive  why  she  was  defeated  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  ;  she  could  not  see  the  backward  condition  of  her  hereditary 
Btates,  and  was  weak  enough  for  the  sake  of  the  Jesuits,  of  Kaunitz,  of  her  own  love 
of  power,  to  exclude  her  talented  sou  from  the  ground  on  which  alone  he  could  have 
stood  and  worked.  Joseph  brought  to  the  throne  a  spirit  and  a  heart  full  of  projects, 
possessed  by  an  elevated  idea  of  imperial  power,  and  an  ardent  love  for  the  German 
people.  His  leading  thought  was  to  raise  the  imperial  dignity  from  its  low  estate, 
lint  he  brought  to  the  throne  no  political  power,  no  hereditary  dominions.  The  gov- 
ernment and  revenues  <>f  Austria  remained  in  his  mother's  hands,  not  because  "she 
feared  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  her  son,"  but  because  the  Jesuits  knew  that 
when  Joseph  rose  they  would  decline;  that  when  he  became  emperor  he  would  bear 
the  torch  of  light  into  the  darkness  of  Austria.  This  indeed  they  could  not  hinder, 
bur  they  could  delay  it  by  their  power  over  the  bigoted  mother  of  the  young  emperor, 
who  of  herself  was  by  no  means  willing  to  let  the  sceptre  pass  from  her  grasp  into 
that  of  her  son. 

The  mother  and  son  had  no  common  sympathies.  She  did  not  love  the  free, 
ardent  spirit  of  Joseph,  ami  loved  deeply  her  other  son  Leopold,  who  was  bigoted  like 
herself  ami  tractable.  Deprived  by  his  mother  of  any  ground  on  which  to  build  up 
his  political  projects,  the  young  emperor  saw  his  hands  bound  by  the  sins  with  which 
his  predecessors  had  bought  the  imperial  crown.  At  every  new  election  the  electors 
had  made  new  encroachments,  and  the  empire  received  new  limitations.  These  limi- 
tations may  in  some  instances  have  been  necessary  as  safeguards  against  despotism, 
but  under  the  pretext  of  limiting  the  possibility  of  an  emperor's  tyranny,  they  had 
deprived  him  of  the  possibility  of  doing  anything.  With  hands  thus  tied,  with  an 
income  under  thirteen  thousand  gulden,  almost  without  crown  estates — for  the  imme- 
diate possessions  of  the  empire  had  mostly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  princes — 
having  in  all  important  affairs  only  a  divided  authority  with  the  estates  of  the  empire, 
while  the  diet  now  sitting  in  permanence  at  Ratisbon  moved  at  a  snail's  pace   and 
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baffled  every  effort — the  emperor  Joseph  II.  was  in  no  enviable  position.  Had 
lie  been  in  boldness  and  energy  a  Frederick  the  Great,  or  a  Peter  the  Great,  yet 
without  authority  over  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  without  their  revenues,  lie 
could  have  done  nothing  as  emperor.  With  all  the  gifts  of  his  mind  and  character, 
the  imperial  power  could  not  but  be  a  mere  appearance  of  power,  an  empty  title. 

Joseph  II.  saw  clearly  that  the  result  of  the  struggle  with  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
been  unfortunate,  and  that  the  condition  of  Austria  was  so  lamentable  because  the 
spirit  of  the  new  time  had  been  forcibly  repressed  in  Austria,  and  still  was  repressed 
by  his  mother.  He  was  enthusiastic  for  Frederick  II.,  the  opponent  of  his  house. 
His  noble,  manly  heart  took  Frederick  as  its  model.  He  was  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reform  Austria.  As  emperor  he  began  to  improve  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  empire.  The  Aulic  Council,  which  depended  on  the  emperor  alone, 
was  ordered  to  be  more  energetic,  to  leave  no  cases  undecided  longer  than  two  years, 
to  avoid  all  procrastination,  partiality,  or  taking  of  presents,  under  pain  of  dismissal. 
With  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice,  over  which  he  had  only  authority  in  common 
with  the  diet,  he  met  with  obstacles  in  his  improvements.  Nine  years  passed  before 
any  amendment  took  place.  The  object  of  Joseph  was  to  extend  his  power  as 
supreme  judge  in  the  empire,  the  object  of  the  estates  of  the  empire  to  baffle  his 
endeavors.  Still  less  did  he  succeed  in  pacifying  either  Catholics  or  Protestants  with 
regard  to  religious  affairs.  Yet  relying  on  him,  the  German  Catholics  took  serious 
steps  to  make  themselves  independent  of  Rome,  and  even  in  the  Catholic  parts  of 
Germany  men  began  to  think  and  write  freely.  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Naples, 
Parma,  had  already  recognized  the  Jesuits  as  a  dangerous  body.  On  the  19th  of 
May,  1769,  that  great  man  Ganganelli  ascended  the  Papal  throne  under  the  name  of 
Clement  XIV.  As  cardinal  he  had  been  an  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  a  decided  enemy 
of  their  Antichristian  exertions.  Born  on  the  31st  of  October,  1705,  sprung,  like 
many  distinguished  Popes,  from  the  people,  the  son  of  a  physician,  a  philosopher  and 
a  theologian,  he  had  by  his  uncommon  talents  risen  from  being  a  simple  Minorite  friar 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  As  cardinal  he  had  declared  that  the  Papacy  was  sacrificed 
to  the  Jesuits  by  the  measures  of  the  Papal  government,  and  on  this  declaration  the 
majority  of  the  cardinals  had  chosen  him  Pope.  Seeing  the  injury  caused  to  all 
Christendom  by  the  Order  of  Jesus,  he  had  the  wish  and  will  to  reform  the  Church. 
With  these  efforts  Joseph  went  hand  in  hand.  They  determined  to  wage  the  war  of 
education  against  the  Jesuits.  Joseph  II.  had  for  years  been  laboring  to  convince  his 
mother  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  Jesuit  rule  in  Austria,  but  without  success. 
But  documents  which  Joseph  received  from  the  secret  archives  of  Rome  so  affected 
Maria  Theresa  that  she  assented  to  her  son's  views,  and  made  to  Pope  Ganganelli  a 
proposal  to  abolish  the  whole  Jesuit  Order.  These  documents  proved  to  her  beyond 
dispute  that  her  confessor,  a  member  of  the  Order,  had  betrayed  to  Rome  the  secrets 
she  had  coufided  to  him  in  confession. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1773,  the  Pope  signed  the  brief  which  declared  the  abolition 
of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  "out  of  regard  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  but  for  all  time." 
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The  Pope  had  wished  to  reform,  not  abolish  the  Order,  but  the  general  of  the  Jesuits 
replied,  "  The  Jesuits  must  be  what  they  are,  or  they  must  cease  to  be ! "     When  the 

Pope  published  his  decree,  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Jesuits  said,  "This  is 
equivalent  to  taking  poison."  Soon  afterwards  the  Pope's  health  began  to  fail;  he 
fchoughl  himself  poisoned;  lie  was  tormented  with  a  fear  of  death.  Perhaps  the 
,,',,..  Brsl  given  was  not  intended  to  produce  death,  but  only  mental  depression,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  revoke  his  decree.  We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Leopold  I. 
that  the  <  M'der  was  not  scrupulous  in  its  use  of  means.  Cardinal  Passionei,  the  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Vienna,  the  friend  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  Eugene  himself,  believed  that 
the  Jesuits  had  secret  methods  by  which  they  could  kill  slowly  those  whom  the 
(  iider  deemed  its  enemies,  the  time  being  exactly  calculated  when  death  would  ensue. 
Pope  Clement  XIV.,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  new  time  was  active,  said  in  his 
aggravated  sickness,  which  occurred  a  year  after  the  abolition  of  the  Order,  the 
remarkable  words,  4i  I  am  going  into  eternity,  and  I  know  why."  His  corpse  became 
immediately  alter  death  black  and  mortified. 

These  ecclesiastical  and  political  events  had  been  preceded  by  a  great  famine, 
which  continued  from  1770  to  1772  through  many  parts  of  the  empire.  The  distress 
was  increased  by  the  high  rate  of  money,  by  the  absence  of  all  measures  to  alleviate 
it,  by  erroneous  provisions.  In  nearly  every  village  there  was  a  separate  master,  and 
each  of  these  thousand  masters  wished  to  be  a  petty  sovereign,  each  took  separate 
methods  to  meet  the  evil.  Bark,  grass,  carrion  were  eaten,  diseases  arose,  emigra- 
tions depopulated  the  fruitful  Rhinelands,  the  Palatinate,  and  Wiirtemberg.  In  the 
latter  country  the  high  prices  which  produced  misery  and  despair  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  the  duke,  and  the  treasury  of  the  country 
was  exhausted  by  the  amounts,  exceeding  one  million  of  gulden,  sent  as  bribes  to 
Vienna. 

Citizens  and  peasants  emigrated  from  the  above-named  territories  to  Prussia, 
where  Frederick  welcomed  them,  opened  his  granaries  and  gave  them  work.  Joseph 
traveled  through  Austria  to  alleviate  the  distress,  yet  over  twenty  thousand  peasants 
are  said  to  have  emigrated  from  Bohemia  alone,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
to  have  died  of  sickness  and  hunger;   while  one  hundred  thousand  perished  in  Saxony. 

After  the  peace  with  Prussia,  Maria  Theresa  had  attempted  to  improve  the  govern- 
ment in  Austria,  but  nothing  thorough  was  done.  Some  measures  intended  to  benefit 
I  by  their  results  hurtful,  such  as  the  introduction  of  lotteries  and  a  paper  cur- 
rency. The  real  improvements  introduced  were  too  few  and  too  unimportant  to 
ben. -lit  the  impoverished  and  declining  country,  especially  as  neither  Maria  Theresa 
nor  Kaunitz  had  the  energy  of  Frederick  in  executing  their  plans.  The  dictator  of 
Prussia  ruled  absolutely,  but  his  absolutism  was  intelligent,  striving  for  light  and  jus- 
tice in  Prussia  at  least,  and  for  both  in  Germany.  It  was  the  absolutism  of  a  man 
who  called  himself  the  "first  official  of  the  state,"  and  who  in  devotion  to  duty,  in 
adducing  labors  for  the  good  of  the  country,  labored  day  and  night  more  than 
other  men  had  done,  who  before  all  things  looked  to  the  promotion  of  the  national 
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prosperity.  The  absolutism  of  Maria  Theresa  was  unintelligent ;  it  was  that  of  a 
bigoted  ruler  after  the  Jesuit  pattern:  To  the  last  undeceived,  the  imperial  pupil  of 
the  Jesuits  held  herself,  on  account  of  her  birth,  alone,  a  being  of  another  sort  than 
most  men — a  proof  that  she  had  never  learnt  the  lirst  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion — and  from  her  court  came  the  slavish  view  that  mankind  begins  with  the 
baron.  At  a  period  in  which  the  old  and  new  world,  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  felt 
the  breath  of  an  approaching  change,  her  eyes  and  heart  remained  under  the  ban 
of  Jesuitry  and  credulity.  The  Order  of  Jesus  was  abolished,  but  the  Jesuits 
remained;  they  disappeared  for  a  time,  but  too  soon  reappeared  under  other  nanus 
and  habits. 

The  Jesuits,  driven  from  other  kingdoms,  and  flying  with  all  their  movable  prop- 
erty, made  Austria  and  Bavaria  their  mustering  place.  Jesuitism  still  haunted  the 
circle  of  the  empress,  and  till  her  death  she  remained  full  of  hatred  against  everything 
Protestant,  even  against  every  Catholic  whose  faith  was  not  of  a  Jesuit  hue.  She 
remained  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  free  religion  which  made  the  king 
and  people  of  Prussia  powerful  and  victorious,  and  that  she  and  Austria  were  weak 
and  defeated  because  this  spirit  had  been  consistently  repressed  and  persecuted.  She 
remained  intolerant  and  Austria  badly  governed  because  the  men  wTho  had  talents  for 
the  advancement  of  political  science,  for  the  administration  of  the  country  or  the 
army,  were  either  Protestant  or  had  the  hues  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  times.  Hence 
the  incalculable  evil  she  wrought  on  Austria.  Her  intolerance  prevented  this  richly- 
endowed  country  from  developing  her  natural  resources.  She  reigned  for  forty  years ; 
when  she  died  she  left  Austria  far  behind  other  states  in  eveiy  respect  and  overbur- 
dened with  debt,  the  majority  of  the  population  ignorant,  dull,  stupid  in  every 
requisite  demanded  by  the  new  era,  so  that  even  the  great  heart  and  enlightened 
spirit  of  Joseph  II.  could  no  longer  do  anything  to  obviate  these  evils,  but  was  ship- 
wrecked upon  them. 

Her  conduct  towards  Poland  was  essentially  connected  with  her  religious  views. 
The  Poles  were,  on  the  whole,  a  Catholic  nation,  and  this  unhappy  kingdom,  so  long 
the  bulwark  of  Germany  against  Russia  and  Turkey,  a  republic  of  nobles  under  an 
elect'  ve  king,  had  been  weakened  by  long  disturbances,  and  of  late  years  by  famine 
and  disease.  The  policy  of  Russia  was  to  clear  Poland  out  of  its  way,  either  by 
Russian  conquest  or  by  a  partition  between  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia.  Russia, 
tnis  Asiatic,  non-European  power,  was  resolved  to  extend  itself  westward  over  the 
ruins  of  Poland,  and  dominate  over  Europe ;  crafty  calculation  and  persevering  labor 
in  this  direction  met  their  reward.  Barbarous  and  Asiatic  Russia,  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  great  part  of  Poland  and  then  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom,  pushed 
its  way  deep  into  the  heart  of  Europe. 

After  the  death  of  August  III.  king  of  Poland,  the  empress  of  Russia,  Catharine  II., 

who  had  long  been  interfering  in  Polish  affairs,  supported  her  old  lover,  Stanislaus 

Poniatowski,  by  every  means  in  her  power.     He  was  elected  king  of  Poland  in  1763, 

not  without  a  suspicion  that  Russian  policy  reckoned  on  thus  causing  a  civil  war, 
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and  weakening  the  kingdom  afresh.  There  had  been  in  Poland  for  centuries  a  strong 
minority  which  did  nor  hold  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  Catholics  of  liberal  senti- 
ments. Stanislaus  sought  support  in  this  strong  party,  declaring  that  he  guaranteed 
to  dl  Christians  in  Poland,  without  distinction  of  creed,  the  rights  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived,  and  gave  to  all  equal  rights  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  access  to* 
the  highest  offices.  The  hitherto  ruling  party  in  Poland,  the  Jesuits,  in  1768  excited 
,i  portion  of  the  nobility  influenced  by  their  spirit  to  revolt  against  Stanislaus  and 
declare  him  deposed. 

The  idea  of  a  division  of  Poland  had  existed  for  over  a  century,  and  the  last  king 
but  one,  Augusl  II.  of  Saxony,  had  made  to  neighboring  courts  the  proposition  to 
divide  the  kingdom  with  them  if  they  would  give  him  the  heart  of  Poland  as  a  hered- 
itary kingdom.  The  <  latbolic  party  struggled  in  vain  against  the  arms  of  the  Russians. 
Russian  tmops  already  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Poland.  Frederick  the  Great 
bad  long  <i'('\i  that  the  wish  of  Russia  was  to  absorb  all  Poland.  If  all  Poland  was 
incorporated  in  Russia,  the  Russian  power  was  immensely  increased,  and  she  was 
placed  in  a  threatening  position  on  the  very  borders  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Fred- 
erick took  up  a  military  possession  against  Russia,  and  agreed  with  bis  admirer 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.  that  Austria  and  Prussia  together  must  form  a  counterpoise 
to  Russia.  Joseph  visited  the  king  of  Prussia  in  his  headquarters  at  Neisse,  and  on 
the  3d  of  September,  L770,  the  visit  was  returned  to  the  emperor  in  Mahrisch- 
Neustadt.  The  chancellor  Kaunitz  was  with  Joseph  at  this  interview.  The  two 
monarchs  and  Kaunitz  were  seen  to  be  in  earnest  and  harmonious  conversation ;  a 
map  that  lay  before  them  seemed  to  indicate  the  object  of  the  conference;  it  was  a 
map  of  Poland.  At  this  very  time  Russia  had  had  much  success  against  the  Turks; 
she  had  conquered  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Crimea.  The  Sultan  demanded  the 
mediation  of  Austria  ami  Prussia  with  the  Russian  court.  Joseph  and  Kaunitz  had 
agreed  on  the  principles  of  this  mediation  between  Russia  and  Turkey;  but  the 
empress  Catharine  made  too  high  demands.  As  she  had  already  occupied  a  great 
part  of  Poland,  and  evidently  coveted  the  wdiole  kingdom,  Austria,  on  the  pretext  of 
Bome  old  claims,  occupied  thirteen  cities  of  the  Polish  Circle  of  Zips,  and  soon  took 
possession  of  the  whole  Circle  and  of  the  Circle  of  Zander  also.  Kaunitz  threatened 
the  empr.ss  with  Austrian  support  of  Turkey  if  she  did  not  accept  his  propositions. 
"hus  Frederick  the  Great  saw  Austria  and  Russia  already  in  actual  possession  of 
great  districts  of  Poland. 

A-  In-  had  conquered  Silesia  it  seemed  necessary  to  him  not  to  stop  half  way,  but 

use  every  opportunity  to  extend  and  round  off  his  territories,  as  his  neighbors  Austria 

nd  Russia  sought  to  aggrandize  themselves.     The  politicians  of  the  time  held  the 

m,  ••  All  gain  is  good,  might  is  right."     Peace  between  the  three  powers,  Russia, 

and  Prussia,  was  preserved  by  the  conclusion  of  a  secret  treaty  of  partition, 

'I  February,  L772;  not  a  partition  of  Turkey,  but  of  Poland,  under  the  hypocritical 

tence  that  it  was  "to  prevent  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  restore  peace  in 
nd.  »     The  clerical  advisers  of  Maria  Theresa  naturally  used  every  effort  to  induce 
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tin- empress  to  withhold  her  assent  to  a  measure  which  threatened  a  stronghold  of 
Catholicism.  After  a  long  contest  with  Kaunitz  she  said,  "  When  I  am  long  dead. 
people  will  learn  what  injury  has  been  done  to  everything  previously  held  sacred  and 
just."  Still  she  signed  the  treaty  of  partition  and  took  her  share  in  the  booty.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  1772,  the  first  partition  of  Poland  was  accomplished.  Russia 
took  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Dune  and  Dnieper;  Austria  took  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
meria,  and  made  it  a  kingdom  of  the  Austrian  house;  Prussia  took  all  West  Prussia 


and  the  Netz-district  except  Thorn  and  Dantzick.  Thus  a  third  of  its  territory  torn 
from  Poland  ;  and  this  third  was  again  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each  pari  given 
to  one  of  these  partitioning  powers.  Russia  had  the  lion's  share;  indeed,  this  was 
the  only  reason  why  she  accepted  the  mediation  of  Prussia  and  Austria  between  hei 
and  Turkey.  Turkey  had  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  restored  to  the  Sultan,  and  Bus 
received  threefold  compensation  at  the  cost  of  Christian  Poland. 

The  policy  of  the  Czarina  towards  the  Poles,  which  had  been  perfidious  and  hypo- 
critical with  unctuous  professions  from  the  very  first,  now  required  the  Polish  diet  to 
give  its  assent  to  the  dismemberment,  since  it  "  only  concerned  some  provinces  on 
which  the  three  powers  had  asserted  certain  indisputable  claims."  The  three  powers 
had  occupied  with  large  military  forces  the  plunder  assigned  them  by  the  treaty  of 
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partition,  and  the  diet,  rims  hemmed  in  and  inwardly  torn  by  discord,  gave  its  consent 
to  the  loaa  of  one-third  of  the  Polish  kingdom.  The  Russian  statesmen  had  insisted 
on  this,  --in  order  that  there  might  he  no  failure  of  due  legal  forms."  Austria  with 
Joseph  and  Maria  Theresa  and  Kaunitz,  and — alas! — Frederick  the  Great  also, 
became  the  accomplices  of  Russia.  This  is  the  darkest  shadow  on  Frederick's 
jrreatness.     The  older  he  crew  the  more  he  declined  from  what  he  had  been. 

Throughout  all  Europe  there  arose  lamentations  at  this  shameless  violation  of 
international  law  by  the  three  christian  monarchs  who  thus  gave  peace  and  territory 
to  the  Sultan  and  repaid  themselves  by  robbing  Poland.     But  no  arm  in  all  Europe 

-  raised  in  behalf  of  Poland,  not  even  the  arm  of  France. 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  an  act  of  injustice  which  brought  perpetual  vengeance 
on  Russia  and  the  other  guilty  powers.  Polish  nationality  still  throbbed  restlessly  in 
the  torn-off  members  of  the  lacerated  nation,  and  co-operated  in  all  the  disturbances 
of  Europe;  the  free  progress  of  Russia  was  checked  by  the  fear  of  its  Polish  acqui- 
sitions. Every  national  uprising  in  Russian  Poland  has  had  the  sympathy  of  Austrian 
and  Prussian  Poland.      Austria  has  down  to  the  present  time  derived  more  loss  than 

gain   from   her  unjust   political  1 ty;  even  Prussia  has  had  little  gain  out  of  her 

-hare  of  the  plunder,  although  Frederick  strove  to  introduce  the  blessings  of  progress 
into  these  new  territories  by  creating  a  citizen  middle-class  which  hitherto  had  not 
existed,  by  establishing  law  and  justice,  by  gradually  educating  into  intelligence  and 
liberality  not  only  the  people,  the  commons,  but  also  the  nobles.  In  Poland  the 
Jesuits  had  been  all-powerful,  and  consequently  the  noble  and  the  peasant  who  was 
reduced  almost  to  slavery,  remained  backward  in  education,  liberality  of  mind,  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge.  The  higher  nobility  alone  had  partly  acquired  a  French 
education  in  Paris.  Much  has  been  done  by  later  governments  for  the  material 
and  spiritual  progress  of  Prussian  Poland,  but  in  the  hearts  and  veins  of  the 
people  there  still  throbs  a  longing  for  reunion  with  the  other  members  of  the 
divided   nation. 

A1  the  end  of  the  year  1777  the  male  line  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  became 
extinct.  The  chief  heir,  the  Elector  Palatine  Charles  Theodore,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Bavaria.  The  emperor  Joseph  had  not  yet  any  material  foundation  for  his 
authority,  and  he  formed  the  idea  of  creating  such  a  foundation  by  appropriating  a 
portion  of  Bavaria.  The  partition  of  Poland  had  demoralized  the  emperor,  and 
pli.  young,  ambitious,  restless,  made  as  little  scruple  as  Maria  Theresa  or  Kaunitz 
about  grasping  at  an  inheritance  where  neither  the  laws  of  descent  nor  feudal  law 
justified  him.  Maria  Theresa,  as  queen  of  Bohemia  and  archduchess  of  Austria  and 
nder  other  titles,  claimed  portions  of  the  Bavarian  Upper  Palatinate,  of  Upper 
and  Swabia,  as  vacant   fief's  of  Austria  and  Bohemia.     Joseph,  as  emperor, 

imed  the  Bavarian  imperial  fiefs.  This  altogether  made  almost  the  half  of  Bavaria, 
and  that  the  best  half. 

i!l ,,,n'<   a    pupil    of  the  Jesuits,  prematurely  aged  by  indulgence  in 

1  pleasures,  a   lover  and  patron  of  art,  but  weak  in  mind  and  body,  made  an 
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agreement  with  the  court  of  Vienna  by  the  terms  of  which  he  was  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  Austria,  and  Austria  was  to  retain  all  the  territory  claimed.  Joseph  at  once 
occupied  the  ceded  districts  with  Austrian  troops.  Charles  Theodore,  who  had 
always  dwelt  in  the  beautiful  Palatinate,  loved  that  country,  and  especially  his 
capital  of  Mannheim;  he  cared  not  for  Bavaria.  The  cession,  therefore,  cost  him  do 
pangs,  particularly  as  he  had  no  descendants  to  inherit.  Jiut  the  duke  of  ZweibriickeD 
(Deux  Ponts),  the  next  of  kin  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  opposed  this  agreement  with 
Austria.  Frederick  II.  had  promised  his  support  to  him  and  the  other  lawful  heirs. 
As  Frederick  was  at  this  time  suffering  severely  from  gout,  the  court  of  Vienna  had 
been  expecting  his  death  ;  but  now  Joseph  sought  to  gain  over  to  his  views  the  old 
warrior  and  statesman.  The  bait  offered  by  the  emperor  was  nothing  less  than  "  a 
division  of  Germany  between  Prussia  and  Austria." 

The  Austrian  minister  came  to  Potsdam.  He  brought  with  him  to  the  audience  a 
map  wherein  the  part  of  Germany  destined  for  Prussia  was  already  marked.  lie 
untied  the  map  in  order  to  spread  it  on  the  king's  table.  Frederick  dryly  referred 
him  to  his  ministers.  At  the  door  the  king  called  him  back.  The  envoy  believed  the 
king  had  thought  better  of  it,  but  Frederick  took  the  tape  that  had  been  left  on 
the  table  and  gave  it  to  the  minister  with  the  words,  "  I  do  not  want  other  people's 
property." 

Frederick  not  long  before  had  shown  in  the  partition  of  Poland  that  he  was  no 
higgler  about  "taking,"  but  the  far-seeing  eye  of  the  great  statesman  on  the  Prussian 
throne  looked  on  the  position  of.  affairs  with  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  gifted, 
young  and  ardent  emperor,  who  saw  only  the  immediate  present.  The  latter,  seeing 
the  great  disadvantages  of  the  subdivision  of  Germany  into  petty  states,  with  refer- 
ence both  to  the  prosperity  and  the  influence  of  the  country  in  Europe,  thought  it 
now  time  to  clear  away  the  system  of  petty  sovereignties.  When  an  emperor  like 
Joseph,  who  loved  the  people,  looked  at  the  mode  of  life  and  mode  of  government 
of  most  of  the  German  princes,  he  might  well  think  it  was  time  for  them  to  cease. 
In  most  of  the  states  the  people  had  a  miserable  prospect.  Instead  of  Learning  from 
Frederick  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  country  by  creating  new 
resources  or  rightly  using  the  old,  they  thought  only  of  exhausting  their  existing 
resources  and  of  opening  new,  unconstitutional  sources  of  revenue  to  support  their 
splendors  and  enjoyments.  Duke  Charles  of  Wiirtemberg,  although  he  had  done 
public  penance  for  his  misdeeds,  exhibited  no  amendment.  For  six  years  longer  his 
people  had  cause  to  complain  "that  up  to  the  present  hour  the  position  of  affairs  lias 
not  altered  in  any  single  point."  Later,  indeed,  an  intellectual  and  amiable  lady,  bv 
the  quiet  power  of  her  charms  and  her  cultivated  mind,  gradually  diverted  the  duke 
from  his  costly  festivities  and  his  playing  at  soldiers,  and  led  him  to  noble  and  elevated 
enjoyments  and  to  the  duties  of  a  father  of  his  country.  The  lady  was  Francesca 
von  Bernardin,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  noble.  The  money  that  had  once  been  spent  so- 
frivolously  was  now  devoted  to  the  reviving  of  trade  and  agriculture,  to  education  and 
enlightenment,  to  science  and  art.     The  people  thought  no  longer  on  his  earlier  sins. 
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M„st  of  the  other  princes  continued  to  rule  badly.  The  revolt  of  England's 
North  American  colonies  against  unjust  taxation  by  the  mother  country  in  whose 
parliamenl  they  were  ool  represented,  was  an  opportunity  for  a  crowd  of  German 
princes  and  smaller  sovereigns  to  trample  under-foot  the  constitution  of  their  states 
ll)(1  t0  gel]  numbers  of  their  subjects  as  soldiers  to  England  in  return  for  English 
ld   ;m,i  thus  to  send  them  to  fight  for  the  oppressor  against  the  states  struggling  for 


freedom.  The  troops  thus  sold  contrary  to  all  law,  human  or  divine,  by  their  per- 
jured and  unscrupulous  princes,  sometimes  revolted  on  the  march  from  home;  but 
the  ringleaders  were  shot  down,  and  the  people,  despotically  ruled  and  terrified  into 
submission,  made  no  motion  in  favor  of  their  condemned  or  sold  countrymen. 
Frederick  the  Greal  alone,  as  far  as  was  possible,  sought  to  stop  this  trade  in  shipping 
men  to  England  and  thence  to  North  America,  and  when  the  ships  with  their  bought 
soldiers  wished  to  sail  down  the  Rhine,  he  turned  the  guns  of  his  fortresses  against 
them  and  prohibited  their  passing  through  his  dominions. 

The  terrible  misgovernment  of  these  German  princes  and  this  renewed  traffic  in 
the  blood  of  their  subjects,  which  grieved  the  warm  and  feeling  heart  of  the  emperor 

much  as  it  distressed  the  great  Prussian  statesman,  led  the  emperor  to  believe  that 
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not  only  such  princes  were  ripe  for  destruction,  but  that  all,  even  1 1 1 ; -  better  ones 
could  be  removed.  He  imagined  that  the  niediatization  of  these  smaller  sovereigns 
would  be  approved  of  by  the  population.  With  his  sanguine  disposition  lie  forgol 
that  even  the  districts  worst  abused  by  their  princes,  still  at  heart  adhered  with  old 
traditional  and  constant  devotion  to  their  native  ruling  houses.  Even  if  they  would 
gladly  have  seen  a  bad  prince  removed,  they  would  still  presume  that  the  deposed 
prince  would  be  succeeded  by  another  of  the  family.  The  population  had  not  vel 
come  to  the  stage  of  entering  voluntarily  and  readily  into  the  unity  of  one  or  the 
other  great  power.  Statesmen  like  the  old  Frederick  and  the  young  Joseph  clearly 
saw  the  evils  of  the  system  of  petty  states;  the  German  population  did  not  see 
them.  Education  was  not  so  diffused  in  the  cities  of  the  princes,  much  less  in  the 
villages,  as  to  enable  men  to  comprehend  even  the  material  advantage  of  belonging  t<> 
a  great  state. 

Frederick  the  Great  knew  the  condition  and  sentiments  of  the  petty  states  accu- 
rately. He  knew  that  a  partition  of  Germany  would  have  involved  a  frightful 
insurrection  of  the  population  and  the  interference  of  foreign  powers  with  the  empire. 
He  saw  that  Joseph,  in  face  of  the  opposition  in  his  own  dominions,  could  not  succeed 
in  renewing  the  power  of  Austria  and  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  renewing  the  people, 
and  that  the  future  of  Germany  was  not  in  Austria,  but  in  Prussia.  He  regarded 
such  a  division  at  that  time  as  simply  injurious;  and  after  the  dismissal  of  Joseph's 
envoy,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  glory  of  being  the  protector  of  the  empire 
against  the  intrigues  and  violence  of  Austria  was  dearer  to  him  than  an  aggrandize- 
ment of  Prussia  by  accepting,  under  such  circumstances,  territory  which  would  tall 
of  itself  to  his  successors.  Frederick  saw  that  by  the  course  of  events  and  the 
opinion  of  the  peoples,  the  hegemony  of  the  empire  would  devolve  on  Prussia. 

After  the  failure  of  their  attempt  on  Frederick,  Joseph  and  Kaunitz  determined  to 
cany  out  by  arms  their  designs  on  Bavaria,  although  the  Bavarian  people  were  indig- 
nant at  the  notion  of  becoming  Austrian,  and  although  the  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  excited  general  aversion  in  the  peoples  and  general  terror  in  the  princes.  As 
Joseph  and  Kaunitz  persisted  in  their  demands,  Frederick  on  the  3d  of  July,  L778, 
declared  the  negotiations  concerning  the  Bavarian  succession  at  an  end,  and  two  days 
afterward  entered  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Vienna  was 
terror-stricken.  The  emperor  had  begun  his  preparations  sooner  than  the  Prussians 
had,  but  was  not  yet  ready  for  an  attack.  He  hastened  with  General  Lacy  to  take 
op  a  position  on  the  Elbe  with  a  hastily-gathered  army.  The  river  separated  him 
from  Frederick.  A  second  Prussian  army,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  strong, 
under  Prince  Henry,  advanced  towards  the  Isar,  while  a  third  army  covered  Silesia. 
Frederick  intended  to  threaten  rather  than  strike.  Maria  Theresa  was  terrified  at  this 
new  and  dreadful  struggle.  "My  maternal  heart  is  wrung  with  anguish,"  she  wrote 
to  the  king,  "  when  I  know  that  two  of  my  sons  and  a  beloved  son-in-law  are  with  the 
army."  Frederick  listened  to  her  proposals  of  peace  and  replied:  "Till  an  answer 
to  my  proposition  arrives  T  will  so  measure  my  steps  that  your  imperial  majesty 
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need  have  do  fear  for  your  kinsmen,  least  of  all  for  an  emperor  whom  I  love  and  value 
although  we  take  different  views  of  German  affairs."  The  year  thus  passed  away 
without  any  pitched  battle  and  only  a  few  skirmishes,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Joseph  and  Kaunitz,  Maria  Theresa,  as  the  result  of  her  secret  negotiations  with 
Frederick,  concluded  on  the  L3th  of  May,  1779,  the  peace  of  Teschen.  By  it  Bavaria 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  while  of  all  the  territory  which 
Austria  had  occupied  she  retained  only  the  canton  of  the  Inn  between  the  Inn,  the 
Salzach  and  the  Danube,  a  district  of  forty-one  square  miles  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  thousand  inhabitants.  This  brief  war  cost  the  king  of  Prussia  twenty 
thousand  men  and  nineteen  million  of  dollars.  He  demanded  neither  compensation 
Qor  thanks  for  his  exertions;  he  was  satisfied  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  rights 
of  his  house  to  the  succession  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth.  But  he  had  prevented  a 
dangerous  augmentation  of  Austria,  and  the  general  public  opinion  of  both  princes 
and  peoples  was  in  favor  of  him  and  Prussia. 

Maria  Theresa  died  on  the  29th  of  November,  17S0.  She  had  lived  sixty-four 
years  and  reigned  tort  v.  She  had  great  qualities,  with  many  shadows  and  weaknesses. 
Her  desire  to  be  an  absolute  sovereign,  her  arrogant  invasion  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  her  people,  were  the  causes  that  she  left  Austria  at  her  death  in  such  a 
lamentable  financial  position.  Her  example  and  the  teaching  of  her  parasites  instilled 
into  her  daughters  the  principles  of  absolutism,  and  thus  she  must  be  regarded  as 
contributing  to  the  sad  end  of  Marie  Antoinette,  whom  she  saw  raised  to  the  throne 
of  France. 

<  >n  the  news  of  the  decease  of  Maria  Theresa,  Frederick  wrote  to  one  of  his  min- 
isters, "  A  new  order  of  things  now  begins."  The  king  supposed  that  the  emperor 
Joseph  would  seek  to  extend  his  power  abroad.  But  five  years  passed  in  peace.  In 
I ',  86  Joseph  made  a  second  attempt  to  annex  Bavaria  to  his  house.  After  long  secret 
negotiations  with  the  elector  Charles  Theodore,  the  latter  had  consented  to  leave  to 
Austria  Bavaria  and  its  appendages,  and  to  receive  in  return  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, exclusive  of  Luxemburg  and  Namur,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Burgundy  and 
the  sum  of  three  million  of  gulden.  These  Netherlands  had  long  been  in  a  ferment: 
one  party,  infected  by  the  success  of  the  North  American  states,  which  had  won  their 
independence,  wished  to  make  the  country  independent  and  free;  the  other  party, 
that  of  the  clergy  led  by  the  Jesuits,  hated  Joseph's  reforms,  by  which  their  existence 
was  endangered.  The  Netherlands,  so  widely  removed  from  Austria  and  separated 
from  it  by  such  a  number  of  intervening  states,  were  regarded  by  Joseph  as  an  unsafe 
possession.  France  and  Russia,  from  selfish  views,  assented  to  this  exchange  of 
rulers;  but  Frederick  of  Prussia,  whose  protection  was  demanded  by  the  heirs 
of  Charles  Theodore  belonging  to  the  line  of  Zweibriicken  (Deux  Pouts),  induced 
the  Czarina  to  revoke  her  promise  of  support  to  Joseph.  At  the  same  time  he  him- 
seli  presented  a  threatening  protest,  and  Joseph  abandoned  his  scheme  of  an  exchange, 
Charles  Theodore  was  already  on  his  road  to  Brussels. 

I  lie  king  of  Prussia  had  previously  made  sure  of  the  support  of  Saxony,  Hanover, 
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and  some  other  princes,  and  now,  in  order  to  oppose  Austria's  projects  "for  exchange, 
division,  or  secularization,"  projects  threatening  to  overturn  the  fundamental  const  i 
tution  of  Germany,  he  established  the  "Confederation  of  the  Princes."  This  was 
Frederick's  last  work.  A  few  days  previously  lie  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce  with  the  United  States  of  America.  By  the  peace  of  •*><]  September, 
1783,  the  thirteen  United  States  had,  after  a  glorious  struggle,  compelled  the  mother 
country  to  acknowledge  their  independence.  Frederick  was  the  first  prince  who 
concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  republic.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1786, 
the  old  warrior  and  statesman  ended  his  energetic  reign  of  forty-six  years.  Time 
years  after  his  death  France  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  German  empire,  and  seven- 
teen years  after  that  first  blow,  the  decayed  constitution  of  the  empire  fell  to  pieces. 

The  failure  of  his  plans  so  annoyed  Joseph  that  he  kept  more  aloof  from  the  affairs 
of  the  empire.  His  desire  to  annex  to  Austria  all  South  Germany  arose  not  from 
ambition,  but  from  his  conviction  that  the  only  way  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  inani- 
mate body  of  the  empire  and  to  restore  the  national  dignity  was  the  establishment 
of  a  new  hereditary  empire  uniting  in  itself  the  countless  principalities  in  which 
Germany  was  divided.  He  believed  that  the  missry  of  all  Germany  was  caused 
by  the  isolation  and  bad  government  of  these  petty  states.  He  saw,  however,  the 
people  resisting  the  efforts  lie  made  for  their  good;  lie  heard  them  exclaiming  that  the 
emperor  wished  to  make  himself  an  autocrat,  and  render  everything  Austrian.  "If  I 
defend  the  Capuchins  when  they  are  right,"  lie  said  to  a  French  ambassador,  "the 
Protestants  exclaim  I  wish  to  extirpate  Protestantism;  if  I  find  the  complaints  of 
the  Protestants  well  founded,  all  the  priests  and  monks  cry  out  that  I  am  a  traitor  to 
the  faith." 

Thus  the  business  which  devolved  on  him  in  his  capacity  as  German  emperor 
made  no  progress,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  his  hereditary  states. 
He  thought  he  could  reform  them  more  easily.  His  clear  spirit  saw  how  the  pious 
enthusiasm  of  his  mother  had  been  abused  by  the  priests,  and  he  thence  conceived  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  the  priesthood.  He  saw  his  mother,  from  pride  of  her  birth, 
surrounding  herself  with  unworthy,  undeserving  people;  and  this  confirmed  him  in 
the  principles  he  had  read  in  her  French  philosophers,  and  which  his  own  heart  and 
mind  prompted.  He  set  no  value  on  prerogatives  of  birth,  on  undeserved  preferences; 
lie  looked  only  to  merit.  He  regarded  conventional  forms  as  the  fetters  which  bind 
men  and  hinder  them  from  attaining  a  perfect  life.  He  met  all  men  with  rare  affa- 
bility; he  punished  severely  any  oppression  by  an  official,  and  high-born  offenders 
who  had  been  at  all  other  times  exempt  from  punishment  were  seen  in  the  chain-gang 
sweeping  the  streets  of  Vienna.  He  threw  open  the  parks  which  had  been  hitherto 
closed  at  Vienna,  and  placed  over  the  entrance  the  inscription,  "Dedicated  to  the 
people  by  one  who  appreciates  them."  He  so  loved  the  freedom  of  public  judgment 
that  even  attacks  on  himself  could  not  make  him  swerve  from  his  conviction  of  its 
necessity.  He  set  free  the  fettered  and  trammelled  press.  He  established  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  and  writing,  as  it  existed  in  the  freest  states  ;  he  declared  it  must  be 
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i  pleasure  to  every  friend  of  truth  when  truth  came  to  him  by  the  way  oi'  public 
criticism.  He  allowed  free  exercise  of  all  religions,  and  enjoined  general  toleration 
of  all  confessions.  He  abolished  serfdom  in  all  his  hereditary  states.  Public  educa- 
tion, police,  agriculture,  all  branches  of  government,  underwent  a  thorough  reform. 
He  abolished  in  his  new  code  capital  punishment.  He  scrutinized  the  industry, 
talents  and  character  of  his  public  servants,  without  regard  to  family  connections. 
In  ;ill  his  states  the  Protestants  were  put  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
Catholics.      The  .Jews  too  received  the  rights  of  citizens. 

All  enlightened  men  applauded  him  throughout  the  world.  The  nobles  complained 
uf  him,  although  the  abolition  of  serfdom  made  only  a  slight  change  in  the  relations 
between  the  peasants  and  their  previous  masters.  The  clergy  united  in  bitter  hatred 
towards  him.  Only  a  few  of  the  superior  clergy,  many,  but  still  not  a  majority,  of 
the  inferior,  favored  his  Church  reforms.  To  promote  education  he  abolished  seven 
hundred  convents,  including  almost  all  the  nunneries,  leaving  only  those  which 
devoted  themselves  to  instruction  in  the  schools,  to  the  education  of  the  people,  to 
the  care  of  the  sick,  or  to  preaching.  Yet  the  number  of  convents  left  untouched 
was  great,  namely,  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-four.  But  in  eight  years  the  num- 
li  t  of  monks  in  Austria  was  reduced  from  sixty  thousand  to  twenty-seven  thousand. 
From  the  revenues  of  the  sequestrated  convents  he  founded  parsonages  and  schools, 
i  iri  is  for  the  education  of  clergymen  and  teachers  in  the  higher  schools,  normal 
3C  tools,  deaf  and  dumb  institutions.  He  employed  the  conventual  revenues  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  secular  clergy,  who  had  been  left  starving  in  their 
villages  while  the  most  ignorant  and  lazy  monk  was  living  in  daily  superfluity. 

These  reforms  established  by  Joseph  in  his  hereditary  dominions  were  all  good  of 
themselves,  calculated  to  benefit  the  people  and  designed  to  be  a  great  blessing,  had 
only  the  majority  of  the  population  perceived  the  good  in  them.  But  many  of  these 
ordinances  struck  deep  into  the  rights  of  the  Church.  Pope  Pius  VI.  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  emperor  and  begged  him  to  revoke  his  decrees.  As  his  appeal  was 
unsuccessful,  Pius  VI.  himself  came  to  Vienna  in  the  spring  of  1782,  but  could  not 
induce  the  emperor  to  give  way.  To  show  to  the  Catholics  in  Austria  that,  in  spite 
of  the  outcry  made  by  nuns  and  monks,  he  recognized  the  imperial  reformer  as  a  true 
sod  of  the  Church,  the  Pope  celebrated  divine  worship  in  Vienna  with  great  splendor 
and  gave  the  people  his  blessing.  Joseph  continued  as  he  had  begun.  His  proceed- 
ing were  based  on  the  principle  of  making  the  Church  independent  of  the  Pope, 
and  restoring  to  the  bishops  their  original  power.  He  told  the  Pope  orally  in  Vienna, 
as  he  had  previously  done  by  letter,  that  he  was  determined  to  maintain  his  supreme 
authority  over  the  Church  as  emperor. 

Joseph  II.  felt  the  morning  breeze  of  the  new  time;  he  saw  the  approach  of  the 

r  alteration  of  all  things  in  France,  of  the  Revolution;  he  wished  to  anticipate 

such  a  catastrophe  in   his  states  by  liberal  reforms.     On  account  of  the  immense 

advantage  which  could  not  but  arise  from  it,  he  wished  to  form  all  his  hereditary 

dominions  into  one  state.     There  was  to  be  one  system  of  government,  unity  of  law, 
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justice,  administration,  institutions.  The  whole  was  to  be  one  simple  machine, 
directed  immediately  by  the  emperor  at  its  head.  Holding  these  religious  and  politi- 
cal views,  a  citizen  of  the  future,  Joseph  in  all  his  reforms  sought  only  to  make  his 
people  happy.  His  hereditary  dominions  were  not  very  different  from  each  other  in 
constitution,  manners,  or  speech,  and  to  carry  out  his  reforms  he  could  not  avoid 
doing  some  injury  to  the  constitutional  rights  and  customs  of  these  territories.  This 
he  did  not  overlook;  but  he  believed  the  love  of  the  people  in  all  his  provinces  for 
himself  personally,  and  the  immense  benefits  of  his  reforms,  would  render  their  execu- 
tion easy.  He  knew  how  little  had  been  done  for  education  in  the  reign  of  his  mother 
and  her  father,  but  he  did  not  know  the  full  extent  of  the  ignorance  systematically 
impressed  on  his  people  by  the  Jesuits,  and  therefore 
did  not  take  it  fully  into  account.  With  the  exception 
of  some  Western  districts  his  hereditary  dominions  were 
left  to  him  in  a  state  of  indescribable  neglect.  A 
people  whose  mental  development  the  Jesuits  had  sys- 
tematically checked,  could  not  understand  his  views  and 
orders.  The  nobility,  lay  and  clerical,  out  of  selfish- 
ness as  well  as  prejudice,  abused  the  superstition  and 
gross  ignorance  of  the  common  people,  and  the  noblest 
and  most  patriotic  emperor  who  ever  sat  on  the  Haps- 
burg  throne  saw  himself  opposed  by  the  unanimous 
resistance  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  majority  .,o.-epii  ii 

of  the  population.     When   Joseph   perceived  the  un- 
clean source  from  which  this  resistance  sprung,  his  zeal  became  inflexibility,  iron- 
handed  obstinacy;  a  benevolent  despotism  which  wished  to  make  the  people  happy. 
He  did  not  give  way,  and  by  prudent  moderation  gradually  educated  the  people  up 
to  his  ideas  and  measures. 

The  clergy  and  feudal  nobility,  in  their  conspiracy  against  reform,  had  represented 
to  the  common  people  the  simplest  of  Joseph's  measures,  such  as  the  survey  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  equalizing  taxation,  in  such  a  light  that  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  believed  "it  was  treason  to  the  people,  and  calculated  to 
ruin  them,  to  ruin  religion  and  liberty."  Joseph  wished  to  stop  the  spring  of  obscu- 
rantism in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  that  paradise  of  the  Jesuits,  by  establishing  a 
theological  seminary  at  Louvain,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  state;  and  as  he 
proposed  to  clear  the  ground  by  abolishing  the  old  university  there,  a  revolt  broke 
out  in  Louvain  under  the  lead  of  the  archbisBop  of  Marines,  the  Papal  Nuncio.  It 
was  easily  suppressed.  But  the  leaders  of  this  insurrection  excited  other  cities,  and 
new  outbreaks  followed  in  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Malines,  and  elsewhere.  Joseph's 
indignation  hurried  him  into  abolishing  the  whole  provincial  constitution  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  Austrian  Netherlands  had  an  ancient  written  constitution  with 
many  rights  and  liberties,  favorable  to  the  clergy  and  nobility,  but  unfavorable  to  the 
•citizen  and  peasant.     In  the  provincial  diets  the  commons  were  not  represented,  but 
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only  i lif  clergy,  feudal  nobility,  and  monetary  aristocracy  of  the  cities.  The  estates 
0f  Brabanl  refused  to  levy  taxes  till  the  old  constitution  was  restored.  Joseph  wrote 
m  them,  "they  had  themselves  desired  the  abatement  of  the  existing  abuses  of  the 
constitution,  ye<  he  was  willing  to  suspend  the  new  ordinances  till  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  were  better  understood."  In  Church  matters  he  did  not  yield  a 
finger-breadth. 

He  hoped  to  gain  laurels  in  Turkey,  and  in  the  glory  of  victory  in  the  East  to 
carry  through  his  measures  in  the  West.  He  cherished  the  idea  that  it  was  his  task 
to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  This  would  have  given  him  a  halo  of  glory  before 
which  all  opposition  would  give  way.  In  alliance  with  the  Russian  empress  Cath- 
arine  II.  he  undertook,  in  l?ss?  the  second  Turkish  war.  At  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred  thousand  Austrians,  the  army  under  his  own  command,  Joseph  advanced  to 
Belgrade.  His  army  was  surprised  by  the  Turks  at  Lugash  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber. L 788,  and  he  retreated.  His  troops  suffered  from  the  extraordinary  heat  and  the 
unhealthy  locality.  The  emperor  here  contracted  the  germs  of  an  incurable  sickness. 
Worn  out  and  depressed  by  the  disasters  of  his  army,  he  returned  to  Vienna  in 
December.  The  following  year  his  arms  had  more  success.  Laudon  took  Belgrade, 
and  his  allies  the  Russians  were  as  successful  as  he  had  been.  In  conjunction  with 
them  he  gained  a  greal  victory  at  Fockshani,  and  a  greater  at  Martinesi.  After  these 
two  victories  he  had  no  doubts  of  driving  the  Turks  into  Asia  in  a  third  campaign. 
But  first,  in  May,  L789,  he  took  decided  steps  in  the  Netherlands  by  severe  military 
measures.  The  pride  of  victory  and  hope  had  dazzled  his  clear  mind;  a  cloud  swam 
before  his  eyes;  he  dreamed  of  "  a  congress  from  which  would  result  a  universal 
peace  in  Europe."  He  dreamed  thus  at  the  very  time  when  the  new  Spirit  of  the 
Time  appeared  on  the  world's  stage  in  the  flames  of  the  French  Revolution.  These 
flames  were  already  flashing  from  the  ground  and  licking  his  feet. 

()n  the  17th  of  January,  1 789,  the  Commons,  the  third  estate  of  France,  where 
Joseph's  sister  Marie  Antoinette  was  queen,  obtained  equal  votes  with  the  clergy  and 
the  nobility,  a  measure  Joseph  had  long  before  begun  to  introduce  in  his  own  states. 
The  assembly  of  notables  had  become  a  constituent  assembly ;  the  whole  French 
1 pie  were  in  revolt.  On  the  11th  of  June,  Lafayette  made  his  motion  in  the  assem- 
bly respecting  "the  natural  rights  of  man."  On  the  14th  of  July  the  Bastile  was 
stormed.  On  the  1 7th  of  July,  Joseph's  brother-in-law  King  Lewis  XVI.  assumed 
the  national  cockade;  tin;  French  nobles  began  to  emigrate;  the  feudal  system  was 
abolished,  the  national  guard  formed,  and  the  roval  family  carried  as  prisoners  to 
Paris. 

Much  of  what  now  took  place  in  Paris  had  been  destined  or  assured  to  his  people 

e  emperor;  for  he  was  in  his  inmost  heart  a  revolutionist,  but  in  favor  of  a  revo- 

ii  from  above  downward.     He  did  not  want  a  revolution  from  below  upward,  for 

correctly  saw  that  innovations  introduced  from  above  downward  cost  few  struggles 

nd  sacrifices;  but  involved  much  blood  and  heavy  sacrifices  when  demanded  from 

below  upward  in  the  form  of  a  revolution.     While  in  Hungary  only  the  presence  of 
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the  imperial  troops  and  Joseph's  revocation  of  his  ordinances  prevented  the  ferment 
in  the  population  from  ending  in  open  revolt,  the  three  estates  of  Flanders  declared 
that  the  emperor  had  forfeited  the  dukedom  of  Brabant;  that  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands were  independent.  The  other  provinces  joined  in  the  declaration,  expelled  the 
Austrians,  who  only  retained  Luxemburg,  formed  the  Belgian  Republic,  and  com- 
menced negotiations  with  Prussia.  Among  the  peoples  of  Germany  the  declaration 
>f  the  rights  of  man  by  the  French  assembly  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
loseph  was  still  more  pained  when  the  defection  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  revolt 
in  the  Tyrol  were  announced  to  him.  All  demanded  a  restoration  of  the  old 
state  of  affairs ;  the  spirit  of  revolt  stood  menacing  by  his  sick-bed  and  demanded 
the  revocation  of  all  his  reforms.  He  fell  suddenly  from  the  proud  height  wherein 
he  was  just  beginning  to  fly;  the  heart  of  the  emperor  and  the  man  was  broken 
under  the  weight  of  so  many  blows  from  all  sides,  falling  at  once  on  the  sick  and 
weary  soul. 

"I  shall  die!  I  shall  die!''  he  exclaimed  when  he  saw  those  excited  against  him  for 
whose  welfare  he  had  laid  a  foundation.  "I  must  be -of  wood  if  this  does  not  kill 
me."  In  January,  1790,  there  appeared,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  a  mani- 
festo whereby  he  revoked  all  the  orders  issued  during  his  reign  in  Hungary,  save 
only  those  respecting  religious  equality.  To  pacify  Hungary  and  thus  support  his 
house  was  his  chief  object  now,  as  he  saw  that  Hungary  was  the  strongest  support 
of  the  Austrian  power.  On  the  20th  of  February  he  was  a  corpse  in  his  forty-ninth 
year. 

He  had  been  willing  to  give  freely  to  his  people  what  the  French  nation  could 
not  quite  attain  by  a  bloody  revolution  and  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  half  a 
century,  and  Joseph's  people  had  flung  back  his  proffered  gifts  with  ingratitude  and 
misapprehension.  Joseph  experienced  more  obstacles  in  men  and  circumstances 
than  his  model  Frederick  II.  had  met  with.  The  inspiration  of  his  spirit  did  not 
supply  the  place  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  tact,  the  insight  of  the  Prussian 
statesman,  who  had  too  what  Joseph  had  not — pre-eminent  military  glory  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  clergy.  Still,  although  many  of  the  seeds  which  Joseph  scattered 
in  Austria  were  trodden  under-foot  or  devoured  by  the  birds,  much  grew  and  survived 
to  a  later  age. 

The  example  of  Joseph  II.  shows  how  deeply  rooted  the  evils  of  Europe  were. 
The  wisdom  of  his  plans  was  not  appreciated ;  the  unlimited  power  he  wielded  was 
unable  to  carry  them  out  in  face  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  spirit  of  caste,  by  the 
clergy,  by  selfishness  intrenched  in  its  historical  privileges. 

But  the  memory  of  Joseph  ought  to  be  dear  to  the  people.  He  abolished  serfdom 
(1st  November,  1781),  he  abolished  all  arbitrary  feudal  services,  and  by  well-devised 
laws  and  institutions  restrained  the  abuses  of  aristocratic  privileges.  The  aim  of  his 
exertions  was  the  idea  of  rational  equality,  that  is,  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  the  state  without  regard  to  person  or  rank. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  an  attempt  to  restore  the  natural  rights  of  man,  in 
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defiance  of  claims  Hut  were  based  <»n  the  prescription  of  centuries,  should  evoke  the 
hatred  of  all  who  had  reaped  advantage  from  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The 
haughtiness  and  rapacity  of  the  aristocracy  joined  hands  with  ecclesiastical  hate  of 
enlightenment,  and  the  basesl  artifices  were  used  to  inflame  even  the  deluded  people 
against  its  benefactor. 

A  terrible  struggle  was  necessary  to  save  Europe.  It  came  in  the  guise  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  revolution  based  on  moral  force,  and  triumphant  by  the  power 
of  its  ideas. 


Book  VI. 


from    the  beoinnino    of  the  frencii 
revolution  to  tee  establish- 
ment of  the  new  o e r- 
MJlN   e  mfire. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  CLASSICAL  PERIOD  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.— STRUGGLES  OF  THE  GERMAN 
SOVEREIGNS  AGAINST  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  AND  OF  THE  GERMAN 
NATIONS  AGAINST  NAPOLEON.  —  THE  DEGRADATION  OF  GERMANY.  —  THE 
BATTLE  OF  LEIPZIG,  AND  THE  LIBERATION  OF  GERMANY  FROM  FRENCH 
RULE.— THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE.— THE  REACTION. 


»T  was  a  remarkable  time — the  eighteenth  century.  The 
foundations  for  a  new  world  were  laid.  There  was  every- 
where a  ferment,  in  the  spirits  of  thinkers  and  poets,  in  tin- 
peoples,  in  the  courts,  in  the  heads  of  princes,  during  the 
second  half  of  the  century. 

The  spirit  of  Science  had  gone  on  in  its  quiet  path  remote 
from  the  terrible  strife  of  wars  and  the  empty  frivolity  of 
courts,  and  had  made  immense  progress,  especially  in  the 
branch   of  the  natural  sciences,  in  astronomy,  in  geology, 
natural  history,  anatomy,  physiology,  medicine,  physics,  and  technology. 
In  Art,  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  the  century  thereafter, 
many  great  masters  had  arisen,  but  no  painter  so  great  as  the  painter  and 
engraver  of  Nuremberg,  Albert  Durer,  and  the  two  Holbeins;   in  archi- 
tecture there  were  many  workers  whose  creations  were  works  of  art  and 
are  still  valued. 

German  Poetry  and  Prose,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  made  the  pro- 
gress which  was  to  be  expected  after  their  brilliant  rise  in  the  times  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Minnesingers  and  their  poems — a  court  literature 
of  poems  of  chivalry — had  never  reached  the  hearts  or  lips  of  the  people, 
for  they  did  not  sing  for  the  people  ;  and  hence  the  written  songs  of  the 
Minnesingers  lay  forgotten  in  the  dust  a  few  years  after  the  bloom  of 
the  epoch  had  faded — the  class  for  which  these  poems  were  intended 
was  the  first  to  neglect  them.  The  art  of  the  Minnesingers  sank  into  the  handicraft  of 
the  master-singers.     From  the  poetry  of  the  court  and  the  nobility  which  was  inspired 
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hv  an  artistic  feeling  arose  tin*  school  of  the  master-singers,  whose  productions  smack 
0f  the  guild  and  the  workshop,  with  their  rhymed  catechisms  and  versified  proverbs, 
their  affected  and  distorted  metres;  still  the  master-singers  were  honest,  orderly  and 
moral.  This  is  their  chief  meril  ;  they  represented  the  class  of  citizens  and  were  a 
leaven  which  worked  beneficially  in  the  then  state  of  Germany,  corrupted  as  it  was 
by  a  degenerate  aristocracy.  When  Hans  Sachs,  the  young  shoemaker  of  Nuremberg, 
ed  to  the  Academy  of  Master  Singers  there  a  new  poem,  fresh,  full  of  thought, 
Strength  and  soul,  it  had  neither  eye  nor  ear  for  his  sound,  national  spirit,  nor  for  his 
simple,  popular  forms,  hut  insisted  on  the  mechanical  correctness  of  the  common  rules 
of  the  master-singers,  the  so-called  Tabulates. 

Han-  SACHS,  horn  in  L494,  stands  by  the  side  of  Luther  as  the  most  important 
poet  of  his  age.  A  creative  genius  he  did  not  possess,  but  he  had  extensive  talent,  and 
in  Bome  particulars,  remarkable  constructive  power.  The  muse  had  really  appeared 
to  him.  The  great  movement  in  which  his  youth  was  passed,  in  both  politics  and 
religion,  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  was  as  zealous  for  liberty  of  thought  as  filled 
with  love  for  his  country,  and  this  zeal  and  this  love  are  uttered  in  his  poems.  He  is 
deserving  of  being  listened  to  with  all  honor,  in  the  decay  of  patriotism,  of  national 
feeling,  of  civil  virtue,  in  the  selfishness  and  characterlessness  of  his  time.  Hans 
Sachs,  whom  Wieland  esteemed  highly,  from  whom  Goethe  learnt  much  both  in 
regard  to  spirit  and  diction,  did  not  despise,  as  the  master-singers  did,  the  Popular 
Ballad.     He,  like  Goethe,  learnt  much  from  that  great  unknown  poet,  the  Ballad. 

The  people  in  Germany,  however  depressed,  never  had  ceased  to  utter  its  joys 
and  sorrows  in  song.  What  the  common  people  sung  during  the  times  of  the  Minne- 
singers is  lost,  but  the  popular  songs  which  grew  up  in  the  days  of  the  master-singers 
Burvive.  Not  disfigured  nor  perverted  by  the  artificial  arrangements  of  letters  and 
syllables  insisted  on  by  the  pedantry  of  the  master-singers,  popular  poetry,  which  had 
been  spreading  before  the  Reformation,  extended  itself  wide  after  that  date.  Light, 
simple,  natural,  with  the  speech  and  the  heart  of  the  people  in  every  line,  it  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  with  its  simple,  natural  melody.  Hunters,  clerks,  students, 
shepherds  and  soldiers,  miners  and  vinedressers  made  and  sang  their  songs.  The 
merry,  wandering  musician,  the  journeymen  of  the  trades,  the  traveling  scholar 
carried  them  from  place  to  place,  from  inn  to  inn.  In  this  popular  poetry  generally, 
hiit  ot  course  not  always,  the  words  and  the  music  were  born  at  the  same  moment, 
lie  who  wrote  the  verses  often  set  them  to  music,  or  had  them  set  by  some  musical 
friend,  for  "  noble  Musica,"  as  Luther  calls  the  art,  was  native  to  the  German  people. 
fhe  reading  of  the  works  of  the  learned  artificers  of  verse  did  the  Germans  little  or 
no  good;  popular  poetry,  full  of  life  and  penetration,  was  and  is  the  true  root  of 
mod. 'in  ( ienu.in  poetry. 

The  new  time  which  dawned  with  the  Reformation  produced  a  new  spirit  in 
literature.  This  showed  itself  first  in  the  language.  The  magic  touch  of  one  great 
•renins,  Luther,  banished  from  German  literature  the  various  provincial  dialects. 
During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  there  had  existed  in  literature  a  discord- 
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ant  crossing  of  many  dialects;  but  since  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  and  his  own 
numerous  writings  there  has  been  only  one  literary  language,  the  new  High  German. 
Such  a  prose  style  as  Luther  wrote  was  not  possessed  by  Ulrich  Hutten,  greal  as  he 
was  in  prose,  nor  by  Sebastian  Frank,  an  historian  strong  in  thought  and  expression. 
The  Chronicle  of  Berne  by  the  Swiss  Anshelm  is  excellently  written  ;  it  embraces 
only  two  decades  of  the  Reformation  period,  but  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
language  as  well  as  for  history.  But  the  spirit  of  historical  life  and  simple,  direct 
description  first  appears  in  the  Swiss  history  of  Tschudi.  In  his  style  as  in  Luther's, 
prose  and  poetry  are  fused  together.  Fischart  stands  alone;  he  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  poet  in  prose  as  w7ell  as  verse,  probably  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  a 
pasquilist  in  popular  language. 

The  Reformation  then  had  done  much,  and  prepared  a  way  for  a  grand  and  rapid 
advance.  What  was  with  justice  expected,  never  came.  In  other  countries  whither 
the  spring  of  the  Reformation  bore  its  fruitful  seeds  a  new  spiritual  life  quickly 
bloomed,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  England,  in  France.  The  English  were  so  blessed  as 
to  be  able  to  draw  from  the  root  of  their  own  national  life,  when  this  root  had. been 
watered  by  the  living  waters  of  the  Reformation,  new  forms  of  political  and  religious 
life.  This  took  place  in  England  because  civil  freedom  advanced  with  spiritual  free- 
dom. Germany  was  not  so  blessed.  Civil  freedom  succumbed  in  the  struggle  with 
the  ruling  classes.  Priestcraft,  which  had  been,  as  men  hoped,  swept  away  in  Prot<  s- 
tant  countries  by  the  blast  of  the  new  spirit,  only  crouched,  and  sneaked  when  an 
opportunity  offered  under  the  gown  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Protestant  as  well  as 
Romish  Jesuitry  prevailed ;  a  spiritless  Lutheran  orthodoxy  was  as  keen  in  scenting 
heresy,  as  fond  of  persecuting,  as  hostile  to  the  light,  as  Romish  Jesuitism  itself.  The 
u  Humanists"  too,  in  their  degeneration,  did  much  injury.  In  place  of  thinking  like 
the  old  classics — in  place  of,  like  them,  studying  their  own  language  and  teaching  in 
it,  they  brought  back  the  old  pedantic  tones  which  men  thought  had  died  away.  The 
Germans  wrote  poems  in  Latin,  spoke  speeches  in  Latin,  did  business  in  Latin  ;  they 
wrote  in  Latin  philosophy  and  history.  After  the  curse  of  this  use  of  Latin  in  poetry 
and  science  there  came  after  the  Thirty  Years  War  the  curse  of  French  in  social  life. 
It  was  considered  polite  to  speak  French,  scholarly  to  talk  Latin,  vulgar  to  use  Ger- 
man. Even  Leibnitz,  the  great  philosopher,  statesman  and  patriot,  wrote  little  in 
German,  but  much  in  Latin  and  French.  Kepler,  who  first  announced  the  laws  of 
the  planetary  movements,  wrote  in  Latin  his  great  work  Harmonice  Mundi.  Such 
works  stand  outside  of  German  literature. 

When  Christian  Thomasius,  professor  of  law  at  Leipzig,  the  real  advocate  of  the 
new  age  against  barbarism  in  the  chair  and  on  the  bench,  wished  to  print  his  "Art  of 
Reasoning"  in  German,  the  printing  of  the  work  was  forbidden  at  the  request  of  his 
colleagues.  Classical  and  lay  stupidity  conspired  against  him  because  he  spoke 
boldly  against  trials  for  witchcraft,  torture,  and  superstition,  and  because  he  delivered 
German  lectures  in  the  professional  chair  where  nothing  but  Latin  had  previously 
been  heard.  After  much  persecution  the  fugitive  found  refuge  in  the  newly-founded 
204 
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Bcbool  at  Halle-on-the-Saale.  In  L694  this  school  was  established  by  King  Frederick  I. 
of  Prussia.  Here  Thomas  taugW  in  German,  and  soon  most  of  the  professors  in 
Halle  followed  his  example.  As  the  German  youth  flocked  to  the  German  lectures  at 
Halle,  other  teachers  of  other  universities  began  to  lecture  in  German.  Thomas  <li<l 
write  remarkable  German,  bul  deserves  high  credit  for  writing  on  philosophical 
subjects  in  Germany,  for  Lecturing  on  German  style,  and  demanding  as  exercises 
German  essays,  for  holding  undauntedly  the  torch  of  light  over  the  hiding-places  of 
mediaeval  superstition,  by  establishing  the  first  monthly  periodical,  which  appeared 
under  the  title  Freimiithige  Gedanken  from  1058  to  1690.  Ulkich  Megerle,  a  bare- 
footed friar  and  court-preacher  at  Vienna,  called  in  religion  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara, 
displays  great  strength  and  truth  in  his  numerous  writings,  an  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  art  and  imagination  by  which  he  lights  up  the  most  difficult  subjects  with  all  the 
colors  of  nature  and  life.     He  was  born  on  the  4th  of  June,  1642,  at  Krahenheim- 

ten  in  Swabia,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  December,  1709.  Through  all  his  writings 
there  runs  the  mosi  original  and  the  most  humorous  tone,  and  that  German  who 
possessed  most  largely  these  two  qualities,  his  spiritual  brother  of  the  nineteenth 
century  dean  Paul  Richter,  has  well  said:  "  Megerle's  grave  would  have  borne  a 
laurel  had  it  been  raised  in  England,  and  had  his  cradle  been  there;  he  was  injured 
by  his  century,  by  his  threefold  environment — Germany,  Vienna,  the  Pulpit." 

Megerle  had  a  peculiar  genius,  Gellert  only  subordinate  talent;  but  he  had  a 
noble  soul  and  a  (dear  will,  and  exercised  by  his  fables  and  spiritual  songs  much  influ- 
ence on  the  lower  classes.  All  his  writings  display  a  simple,  moral,  Christian  mind; 
his  piety  and  his  faith  are  clear,  rational  and  strong,  with  nothing  sickly  about  them, 
i  was,  such  si  ill  is,  his  influence  as  the  writer  of  the  people,  in  the  homes  of  Ger- 
many. Gellert  was  the  only  German  writer  to  whom  Frederick  the  Great  gave  any 
distinction.  lie  did  so,  however,  from  political  reasons,  when  he  had  conquered 
Saxony  and  came  to  Leipzig;  it  was  necessary  for  Frederick  to  propitiate  the  man 
whom  millions  of  Germans  had  regarded  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  great  writer. 
Otherwise  Frederick  remained  to  his  life's  end  blinded  by  his  preference  for  French 
literature,  and  averse  to  the  German  language  and  the  productions  of  German  genius 
in  prose  or  verse,  although  the  newly-awakened  German  spirit  had  produced  much 
that  was  srreal  even  at  the  time  when  the  king  was  in  the  best  years  of  his  manhood, 
while  during  the  lasl  quarter  of  his  life  German  literature  was  in  full  bloom. 

In  the  year  I?  I";  the  first  three  cantos  of  Klopstock's  "Messiah"  appeared. 
They  took  possession  of  the  hearts  of  all  educated  men  and  women  in  Germany,  but 
the  great  king  took  no  notice  either  of  the  poem  or  the  poet.  Between  the  years 
L755  and  L764  Winckelmann,  born  to  be  the  teacher  and  historian  of  art,  had  pub- 
lished many  writings,  and  in  the  latter  year  gave  to  the  world  the  labor  of  his  genius 
and  the  industry  of  many  years,  his  "History  of  Ancient  Art."  It  was  honored  and 
admired  in  Italy;  England  and  France  regarded  the  author  as  the  man  who  had  first 
revealed  the  art  of  the  ancient  world.  When  he  was  killed  by  an  assassin  in  Trieste 
on  the  8th   of  June,   1768,  the  world  received  the  news  with  deep  sorrow,  all  but. 
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Frederick  the  Great,  although  there  had  but  lately  appeared  two  parts  of  ;i  work 
which  Goethe  describes  "  as  a  possession  for  all  time." 

Great  writers  are  and  are  called  stars;  the  life  of  a  nation  is  under  the  influence 
of  its  literary  stars.  Germany,  in  all  its  classes,  connects  its  hours  of  inspiration,  the 
direction  of  its  feelings,  its  actions,  its  views,  with  the  names  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
Lessing  and  Herder,  Wieland,  Jean  Paul  Richter  and  their  fellows,  smaller  but 
still  bright  stars.  Of  the  above-named  men  each  was  a  genius,  many-sided,  deep  and 
grand  in  thought,  who,  however,  was  not  appreciated  at  the  moment  by  the  mass.-. 
but  brought  new  life  to  the  next  generation.  While  the  courts  of  the  German  princes 
mostly  led  an  inglorious  existence,  one  little  court  was  an  exception,  and  thus  secured 
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its  immortality.  This  was  the  grand-ducal  court  of  Saxe-Weimar,  which  collected 
there  the  four  suns,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland  and  Herder.  The  young  duchess- 
dowager  Amalia  and  her  son  Charles  Augustus  are  princely  figures  which  stand  oul 
iii  the  fairest  light  for  all  time.  At  Weimar  the  greatest  creations  of  German  litera- 
ture arose;  at  Weimar  was  formed  the  rare  union  of  soul  betwreen  Goethe  and  Schiller 
which  produced  such  fruit  for  Germany  and  the  world. 

The  power  of  his  great  thoughts  which  proclaimed  themselves  in  words  of  fire  in 
Schiller's  creations  of  his  first  period,  especially  in  Don  Carlos,  and  which  uttered  or 
prophetically  heralded  the  spirit  of  the  time,  gave  him  the  victory  over  Goethe  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Germans.  Goethe  is  the  priest  of  beauty,  divine  and  calm  beauty  ;  this 
beauty  demands  a  cultivated  eye ;  not  till  many  decades  had  passed  did  it  gain  a  widei 
circle,  not  till  near  a  century  had  gone  did  it  win  the  best  of  all  nations  and  for  all 
time.  Schiller's  last  work,  the  one  next  to  the  "  Wallenstein  "  most  complete,  is  not 
so  faultless,  the  form  is  not  so  pure  as  one  of  Goethe's  works ;  but  Schiller's  first 
wrork  breathes  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  spirit  of  the  new  disenslaving  time,  with 
more  courage,  power  and  grandeur  than  all  Goethe's  works.  The  spirit  of  the  new 
time  appears  in  Goethe  as  aristocratic  greatness,  in  Schiller  as  democratic  power.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  spirit  of  the  new  time  is  absent  from  Goethe's  works — 
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they  are  full  of  it,  only  it  reveals  itself  in  him  not  as  breaking  the  fetters  of  slavery, 
I)mi  as  gradually,  quietly  loosening  and  liberating,  as  a  reforming  spirit,  not,  like  in 
Schiller,  as  a  revolutionary  cue.  The  coming  revolution  of  1789,  that  violent  protest 
against  ancienl  oppression,  was  represented  in  Schiller's  first  four  tragedies  as  by  some 
Beer  who  unconsciously  foretold  what  was  to  be.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous 
applause  with  which  Germany  made  him  the  king  in  poetry,  Schiller  recognized  the 
Buperior  beauty  of  <  roethe's  genius  in  all  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  poetry.  He 
cleared  bis  eye  for  beauty  by  Goethe's  works.  While  beauty  revealed  itself  to  him 
in  the  creations  of  the  plastic  genius  of  Goethe,  it  presented  itself  to  him  with  still 
greater  force  and  in  grander  forms  in  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians.     Schiller  had 
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reached  manhood  before  he  became  acquainted  with  Homer  by  means  of  the  German 
translation  by  Voss.  Schiller  and  Goethe  now  modeled  themselves  on  the  forms  of 
Homeric  beauty,  and  the  poets  wTho  for  some  time  felt  mutual  aversion,  soon  became 
intimately  and  actively  connected. 

At  the  end  of  tin-  eighteenth  century  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  were 
building  up  Philosophy.  But  although  Kant  early  had  a  great  influence  on  men  of 
learning  by  his  philosophical  writings,  although  Fichte  early  impressed  the  German 
youth  by  the  ardor  and  firmness  of  his  character,  yet  this  philosophical  movement 
did  not  affect  The  national  life  for  some  decades. 

Schiller  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  History  by  the  height  and  depth 
of  hi>  thoughts,  by  life  and  splendor  of  description  in  his  history  of  the  "Revolt  of 
tin'  Netherlands"  and  of  "The  Thirty  Years  War,"  wherein  he  first  led  the  way,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  their  errors  and  defects,  remain  admirable.  Important  historical 
writers  like  Archenholz  and  Manso,  greater  ones  like  Spittler  and  Plank,  and  a  great 
out-  like  John  Midler,  were  already  standing  by  Schiller's  side. 

Ar  the  conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth, 
the  widest  circle  of  readers  was  still  enamored  of  literary  mediocrity,  of  writers  of 
sentimental  romances,  of  the  pathetics  of  Kotzebue.    But  a  time  came  when  that  which 
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Schiller  as  poet,  historian  and  prophet  had  uttered  in  half-obscure  impulse,  placed 
itself  in  actual  form  before  the  eyes  of  all.  The  second  act  of  the  Reformation 
tragedy  was  to  begin,  the  greatest  spectacle  of  modern  history,  I  lit-  Revolution. 

The  crimes  of  the  monarchy,  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  nobility  in  France,  had 
long  been  enormous;  the  debt  of  the  country  was  immense.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  17S0  great  discontent  with  existing  circumstances  appeared  in  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  soon  in  all  classes  of  the  nation.  But  the  court  of  Versailles  did 
not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  time,  or  the  warnings  of  prudent  statesmen  who  advised 
a  removal  of  all  that  was  rotten  in  the  then  system  and  a  remoulding  of  the  govern- 
ment in  harmony  with  the  spirit,  of  the  times.  The  nation  had  long  outgrown  the 
old  system,  the  oppression  of  the  laws  and  institutions  was  deeply  felt,  the  financial 
distress  had  become  unendurable  and  hopeless.  The  great  catastrophe,  the  Revo- 
lution, came,  which  threw  not  only  France  but  mankind  into  new  paths.  With  the 
cry  "Liberty  and  Equality  "  the  Revolution  cut  through  existing  arrangements  in 
which  one  man  only,  the  absolute  king,  was  free,  and  a  small  minority  had  meat 
privileges,  privileges  most  unjust  towards  the  masses  of  the  people,  both  according  to 
reason  and  Christ's  teaching.  The  Revolution  abolished  privilege,  annihilated  mon- 
archy, made  France  a  republic. 

The  princes  and  nobles,  the  Jesuit  portion  of  the  clergy,  at  the  very  first  began  to 
emigrate  from  France,  and  labored  to  form  a  great  alliance  of  the  European  courts 
for  an  armed  attack  on  France ;  from  their  asylum  on  the  Rhine  they  strove  to  kindle 
and  maintain  a  civil  war  against  the  new  institutions  in  France.  Their  intrigues 
after  two  years  resulted  in  producing  in  France  a  despotism  of  anarchy  in  place  of  the 
despotism  of  monarchy,  the  Reign  of  Terror  followed,  a  necessary  step  to  save  and 
defend  the  country  abroad  and  at  home.  All  things  were  reconstructed  amid  streams 
of  blood.  The  republican  armies  of  France  were  victorious  on  every  side,  Such, 
were  the  events  between  J?s9  and  1794. 

The  movement  in  France  extended  its  effects  to  Germany  the  more  easily  that  it 
occurred  a  year  before  the  death  of  Joseph  II.,  who  had  already  advocated  principles 
similar  to  those  inspiring  the  French  revolutionists.  In  this  dangerous  condition  of 
aiiairs  the  German  empire  after  Joseph's  death  was  left  for  a,  whole  year  without  any- 
head.  The  slowness  of  the  princes  is  to  blame  for  this.  Not  till  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1790,  was  Joseph's  brother  and  heir  Leopold  II.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
unanimously  elected  emperor.  Leopold  was  an  enlightened  prince,  noble  and 
observant.  To  conciliate  the  people  of  his  states  he  made  concessions  to  Hungary 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  an  extension  of  their  existing  lights.  At  the  same  time  he 
pacified  the  Papacy  and  the  Church  by  giving  way  to  them  in  some  respects,  but 
without  abolishing  the  free  exercise  of  religion  granted  by  Joseph  to  all  sects,  and 
surrendering  any  measures  by  which  Joseph  actually  relieved  his  subjects  and  pre- 
pared the  path  for  progress.  Hence  in  his  own  country  the  ties  between  prince  and 
people  wTere  again  united.  The  relations  of  the  empire  and  emperor  to  France  were 
the  most  difficult  to  deal  with. 
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Princes  and  cobles  at  the  French  court  had  hitherto  acted  as  France;  even  now  in 
exile  they  wished  to  represent  France,  and  regarded  the  French  nation  as  only  "rebel- 
lious subjects."  These  emigres,  living  mostly  at  Coblentz  in  their  old  luxurious  style, 
induced  Lewis  \\  L  and  his  wife  Marie  Antoinette  to  attempt  to  escape  from  France 
and  join  the  emigres,  who  had  already  planned  an  invasion  of  France  by  the  enemies 
0f  the  Revolution.  The  king' and  queen  were  captured  and  brought  to  Paris.  To 
protect  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  the  emperor  Leopold  declared  the  cause  of 
Lewis  XVI.  the  cause  of  all  European  sovereigns,  and  the  old  Kaunitz,  quite  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  th  i  ideas  actuating  the  movement  in  France,  dispatched  an 
imperious  note  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  unworthy  successor  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  his  nephew  William  11.,  entered  into  a  secret  league  against  France.  He  was 
accessible  to  the  advice  of  Jesuits  in  Catholic  or  Protestant  garb,  and  had  dismissed 
[Ierzberg,  the  deserving  minister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  because  he  objected  to  the 
king's  had  administration  of  the  finances  and  his  policy  towards  the  emigres  and  their 
party  at  the  Prussian  court.  The  secret  alliance  against  France  was  signed  on  the 
27th  of  August,  L791.  The  French  National  Assembly  decreed  a  new  constitution  for 
France.  It  left  the  monarchy,  but  made  it  a  limited  monarchy — it  had  never  legally 
been  an  absolute  monarchy — and  really  no  more  limited  than  the  monarchy  of  1S30. 
Unchristian  absolutism  was  removed  and  the  style  of  king  introduced  into  France 
which  had  long  existed  in  free  England.  Lewis  XVI.,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1791, 
Bolemnly  accepted  the  new  constitution  and  publicly  made  oath  to  it,  and  Leopold  met 
France  with  prudent  moderation  ;  he  still  hoped  to  preserve  his  sister's  house  in 
France.  With  these  views  he  forbade  the  emigres  to  make  any  military  preparations 
in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs  thanked  him 
and  requested  him  to  make  the  bands  collected  on  the  Rhine  lay  down  their  arms,  in 
older  that  peace  between  France  and  Germany  might  not  be  disturbed.  The  emigres 
then  published  the  secret  treaty  of  Pillnitz  as  a  league  of  the  princes  to  maintain 
public  tranquillity  and  to  insure  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  crown.  When  Leopold, 
under  the  influence  oi  the  emigres  and  his  own  court,  did  not  order  their  departure 
from  the  electorate  of  Treves,  the  French  assembly,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1792, 
declared  war  against  the  empire  unless  a  pacifying  declaration  was  issued  before  the 
loth  of  February.  The  emperor  issued  one.  The  French  assembly  offered  full  com- 
pensation for  all  German  losses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  best  success 
seemed  to  follow  Leopold's  wise  actions.  But  before  the  news  arrived  at  Vienna, 
Leopold  [I.  died  on  the  1st  of  March,  1792,  in  his  forty-fifth  year. 

Leopold's  eldest  son  and  successor  in  the  Austrian  monarchy,  Francis,  king  of 
Bungary  and  Bohemia,  had  not  inherited  his  father's  wisdom.  The  king,  then  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  was  led  into  sending  an  intemperate  and  threatening  note  to  the 
French  government,  to  which  France  replied  by  a  declaration  of  war.  French  troops 
at  once  invaded  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  the  Austrian  provinces  on  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Prussia  joined  Austria,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Prussian  commander-in- 
chief,  the  younger  Duke   Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  had  been  well  known  in  the 
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Seven  Years  War,  a  manifesto  composed  by  an  emigrant  French  courtier  was  issued, 
of  which  the  sense  was  briefly  that  if  the  French  did  not  throw  themselves  in 
repentance  at  the  feet  of  their  king  he  was  resolved  to  level  Paris  to  the  ground. 
Francis  was  elected  emperor  after  the  king's  imprisonment.  The  election  was  a 
mere  ceremony;  the  coronation  of  no  emperor  was  so  devoid  of  splendor  as  that  of 
Francis  II.  When  the  first  campaign  of  Prussia  and  Austria  came  to  nothing,  the 
empire  was  dragged  into  the  war  against  France.  The  preparations  for  it  went  on  as 
slowly  as  ever,  while  the  French  were  already  advancing  on  the  Middle  Rhine  into 
the  heart  of  the  empire.  Speyer,  Worms,  Frankfort  and  Mainz  fell  into  their  hands. 
King  Lewis  XVI.,  or  rather  the  queen,  misled  by  her  counsellors,  was  in  correspon- 
dence— an  act  declared  by  the  law  and  constitution  treasonable  and  punishable  with 
<]eath — with  the  enemies  of  France,  who  had  already  crossed  the  French  borders  and 
were  on  the  road  to  Paris.  The  discovery  of  this  correspondence  brought  on  the 
destruction  of  the  king  and  the  queen.  The  king  was  imprisoned  and  accused,  but 
royalty  was  not  yet  abolished,  nor  the  republic  proclaimed.  As  the  republicans 
feared  that  there  would  be,  as  there  was  in  fact,  a  party  organized  in  Paris  by  the 
•court,  which,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy  before  Paris  would  play  into  their 
hands  and  attack  the  republicans,  their  alarm  induced  them  to  decree  the  arrest  of 
the  "  suspects " — "  from  necessity  "  it  was  added.  Excited  mobs  attacked  and  mur- 
dered three  thousand  of  these  suspects  who  had  been  imprisoned  as  royalists  in  the 
jails  of  Paris,  and  thousands  perished  in  like  maimer  in  Lyons,  Versailles  and  else- 
where. The  arrest  of  the  suspected  and  the  subsequent  murder  of  so  many  royalists 
by  the  mobs,  appeared,  in  the  first  shock  of  alarm,  as  a  "necessity"  arising  from 
circumstance,  provoked  by  the  retreat  of  the  French  general  Dumourier.  But  there 
was  no  good  ground  for  the  "necessity."  Dumourier  had  retreated  in  good  order  to 
Valmy,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  Kellermann's  army  from  Metz,  and  thus 
reinforced  he  made  a  gallant  stand.  The  Prussian  army  under  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick was  scarcely  forty-five  thousand  strong  when  he  entered  Champagne,  full  of  hope 
of  being  soon  in  Paris. 

The  court  of  Berlin  had  given  full  credence  to  the  representations  of  the  French 
emiyres  that  the  French  army  was,  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  almost  in  a  state 
of  dissolution,  and  that  considering  the  sentiments  of  the  population  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  great  number  of  royalists  in  Paris,  which  for  the  moment  was  ruled  by  a 
"fraction,"  it  would  be  easy,  with  slight  expenditure  of  force  and  in  a  brief  time,  to 
restore  preponderance  to  the  royalist  party  and  re-establish  the  absolute  monarchy. 
The  frivolous  court  of  William  II.  of  Prussia  never  thought  ol'  obtaining  trustworthy 
information  respecting  the  position  of  affairs  in  Paris  and  France,  so  they  sent  from 
Prussia  a  bagatelle  of  forty-five  thousand  men  against  a  country  roused  in  every  class, 
and  they  believed  that  this  army,  in  conjunction  with  an  Austrian  army  advancing 
from  the  Netherlands,  was  more  than  enough  to  make  an  end  of  the  "  scandal "  in 
Paris.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1792,  the  Prussians  attacked  Dumourier  at 
Valmy.     The  valor  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  French  army  prevailed.     The  duke 
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0f    Brunswick    found    it   expedient  to    cease   the   action    and    retreat,   not   without 

heavy  loss. 

The  French  made  Mainz  the  centre  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  spiritual  and  other  princes  on  the  Rhine.  They  quickly  succeeded  in 
thoroughly  uniting  these  territories  with  France.  Such  an  answer  was  found  by  the 
French  liberal  movemenl  io  the  population  of  these  provinces  which  had  so  long 
suffered   under  the  leaden   oppression  of  their  sovereigns.     On  the  5th  and  Gth  of 


November,  L792,  Dumourier  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Jemappes,  and  the  result  of 
this  one  battle  was  the  loss  of  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  France.  Equally 
thoughtless  and  incapable  as  the  court  of  Berlin,  the  leading-  personages  in  Vienna 
had  believed  the  emigrant  French  boasters— that  at  the  moment  when  Prussia  and 
Austria  entered  France  the  population  in  crowds  would  Hock  to  their  armies.  Hence 
Austria  too  had  placed  a  mere  trifle  of  an  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  at 
Jemappes  only  half  as  many  troops  as  the  French.  In  Vienna  as  in  Berlin,  that  arro- 
gance which  is  always  united  with  ignorance  and  incapacity  ruled  men  and  women 
alike.  The  people  of  this  court  of  absolutism,  with  which  spirit  Francis  II.  was 
fatally  possessed,  had  lost  every  capacity  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  national  feeling 
when  wantonly  injured,  as  it  had  been  by  the  Vienna  mob  and  the  Berlin  manifesto, 
and  the  strength  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  people  victoriously  advancing  towards 
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political  freedom.     Much  of  the  lamentable  proceedings  in  Paris  must  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

The  fortune  of  war  increased  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  Parisians.  By  a  new 
revolution  proceeding-  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  the  legislative  assembly, 
which  had  been  summoned  in  the  place  of  the  constituent  assembly,  was  overthrown, 
the  monarchy  abolished,  and  the  national  convention  elected  to  give  France  a  repub- 
lican constitution.  France  was  declared  a  republic  one  and  indivisible,  and  a  decree 
of  the  convention  appealed  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe  "to  free  themselves  from 
tyranny."  The  watchword  was  "War  to  the  palace,  peace  to  the  cottage."  The 
convention  sat  in  judgment  on  King  Lewis  XVI.  The  main  charge  was  an  under- 
standing with  the  enemies  of  France.  The  trial  lasted  from  the  11th  of  December. 
1792,  to  January  14th,  1793.  On  that  day  the  question  was  put,  "  Is  Lewis  Capet" — 
so  they  named  the  king — "guilty?"  It  was  answered  affirmatively  by  nearly  all  the 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  members  present.  The  papers  found  in  the  secret  iron 
box  proved  formally  the  guilt  of  the  king,  although  in  fact  the  guilt  lay  on  the  queen 
and  the  emigrant  brother  of  the  king.  Lewis  himself  was  a  harmless,  simple-living, 
good-natured  man  of  weak  character,  without  any  statesmanlike  talents  for  governing 
a  state  in  times  of  peace,  much  less  in  times  of  excitement ;  but  he  was  a  very  good 
locksmith,  and  he  had  with  his  own  hand,  under  the  instruction  of  his  old  teacher  of 
the  art,  a  Parisian  locksmith,  made  the  aforesaid  iron  box.  The  locksmith  betrayed 
the  secret, '  and  the  famous  French  poet  and  politician  Lamartine  has  publicly 
acknowledged  the  formal  guilt  of  the  king  as  proved  by  these  papers. 

The  Girondists,  the  moderate  party  in  the  convention,  whose  leaders,  in  view  of 
the  facts,  could  not  but  vote  aye  in  the  question  of  guilty,  still  strove  to  save  the 
king.  They  proposed  an  appeal  from  the  convention  to  the  French  people  ;  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected.  They  attempted  again  to  save  the  king  by  proposing  that  he 
must  be  condemned  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  According  to  the  earlier  constitu- 
tution  of  1791,  his  person  was  inviolable.  This  proposal  also  was  rejected.  Sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  by  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  votes  against  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  on  the  21st  of  January,  1791,  the  king  was  publicly 
executed.  All  Christian  sovereigns,  except  Sweden  and  Denmark,  formed  a  league 
against  "  the  fraction  ruling  in  France."  The  young  republic  declared  war  against 
them  all,  and  raised  three  hundred  thousand  men.  The  want  of  concert  among  the 
allies  made  their  attack  on  France  in  1793  fail  also.  The  English  and  the  Austrians 
separated  in  the  Northwest,  and  both  were  driven  out  of  France.  On  the  Upper 
Rhine  the  discord  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  left  no  course  open  to  either 
but  retreat  across  the  Rhine  after  heavy  loss. 

Unfortunate  Poland  had  about  this  time,  1791,  established  a  new  constitution  of 
such  an  excellent  character  that  Pitt  and  Burke,  the  opponents  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, called  this  constitution  a  transition  from  anarchy  to  order.  It  was  recognized 
by  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia;  but  a  year  afterwards  Frederick  William  II.  of 
Prussia  and  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  commenced  the  Second  Partition  of  Poland.  The 
205 
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Prussians  now  tore  from  the  country  which  they  had  promised  to  protect  one  thou- 
sand square  miles  and  one  million  inhabitants.  Russia  took  four  thousand  square 
miles  and  over  three  million  souls.  Frederick  William  II.  thought  to  justify  this 
iniquitous  robbery  by  pleading  thai  "before  he  marched  against  the  French  Jacobins 
he  nnisi  secure  his  rear  againsl  the  Polish  Jacobins."  The  emperor  Francis  II.  looked 
with  apathy  on  this  second  partition  of  Poland  which  Russian  and  Prussian  diploma- 
•  sts  called  the  reduction  of  Poland  to  "a  second-rate  power,"  because  he  wished  to 
keep  Prussia  firm  in  the  alliance  against  France. 

The  Austrian  minister  of  war  saw  the  effects  of  the  French  levee  en  masse.  By 
his  advice  the  emperor  sought  to  order  such  a  levy  for  the  empire.  But  Frederick 
William  II.  opposed  a  general  armament  of  the  people;  "it  was  dangerous  to  put 
arms  in  the  people's  hands."  The  princes  of  the  empire  were  already  tired  of  the 
war  with  France,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in  secret 
_oti;iiicui>i  with  the   French    Republic,  concluded  on  the  5th   of   April,   1795,  the 

ce  of  Basel,  without  any  regard  to  the  German  empire  and  the  common  interests, 
,  nil  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  queen.  He  set  the  evil  example  of  a  selfish  renun- 
ciation of  the  general  German  cause.  Other  North  German  states  left  the  alliance, 
and  made  their  separate  treaties  with  France.  North  Germany  declared  itself  neutral, 
flic  union  of  Prussia  and  Austria  had  never  been  but  lukewarm.  By  the  North 
German  declaration  of  neutrality  Prussia  threw  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war  on  South 
Germany,  not  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  peace  of  North  Germany,  but  with  a  view 
tii  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia.  The  court  of  Berlin  in  the  Peace  of  Basel  had  in 
a  secret  article  surrendered  to  France  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  return 
tor  the  cession  of  its  territory  on  that  bank,  Cleves,  Gelders,  and  the  other  districts- 
had  bargained  lor  indemnification  by  seizing  a  number  of  small  states.  A  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  from  the  Rhine  to  Silesia,  which  the  French  bound  themselves, 
in  their  war  against  the  empire  and  Austria,  not  to  pass.  By  this  bargain  King 
Frederick  William  had  his  hands  free,  and  could  divert  to  Poland  the  troops  then 
Btan  linn  on  the  western  theatre  of  war.  lie  feared,  as  Austria,  and  Russia  had  formed 
an  alliance  and  were  aiming  at  a  third  partition  of  Poland,  they  would  give  Prussia  no 
share  in  the  plunder.  Poland  had  in  despair  risen  up  under  Kosciuszko  to  recover  her 
freedom.  The  hosts  of  Prussia  and  Russia  crushed  the  Polish  patriots,  as  they  attacked 
them  on  two  sides,  and  Austria  herself  took  part  in  the  invasion.  The  old  and  noble 
kingdom  whose  sons  had  delivered  the  emperor's  capital,  Vienna,  and  Christendom 
from  the  Turks  in  L695,  experienced  the  fate  that  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  the 
three  neighboring  great  powers,  dismembered  and  appropriated  the  remains  of  Poland. 
An  independent  Poland  no  longer  existed. 

lhe  Austrian  court  without  Prussia,  as  the  German  empire  gave  her  support 
ami  England  advanced  four  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  continued 
the  war  against  the  French  Republic.  After  a  few  successes  the  fortune  of  war 
deserted  the  arms  of  tin-  Archduke  Charles,  a  prince  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
Io,.  weak  to  oppose  the  united  forces  of  the  French,  he  retreated,  and  on  his  declara- 
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tion  that  it  was  impossible  longer  to  protect  them,  the  provinces  of  Swabia,  Franconia, 
and  Bavaria,  which  were  overrun  by  the  French  troops,  purchased  an  armistice  by  the 
payment  of  fifty-one  million  of  livres  to  the  republic.  If  this  sum  had  been  previously 
speot  in  active  preparations  and  resolute  defence,  it  would  not  now  have  been  thus  paid 
to  the  enemy.  In  September,  1790,  the  Archduke  recovered,  by  brilliant  operations, 
the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  friends  of  the  German  cause  followed 
his  victorious  course  with  prayers  and  good  wishes,  but  their  joy  was  brief.  After 
rapid  victories  over  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  commander 
of  the  third  French  army,  advanced  with  overpowering  forces  through  Carniola  and 
Styria  right  on  Vienna.  Austria  was  at  the  same  time  distressed  by  the  ferment  in 
Hungary.  Bonaparte  was  only  nine  marches  from  Vienna.  Generals  Moreau  and 
Hoche  were  in  position,  one  on  the  Kniebis,  the  important  pass  in  the  Black  Forest, 
the  other  before  the  gates  of  Frankfort.  The  emperor  sued  for  peace.  Bonaparte 
signed  the  Preliminaries  of  Leoben  on  the  18th  of  April,  1797. 

Bonaparte  employed  this  transient  peace  in  occupying  Venice.  The  Austrian 
court  still  hoped  for  some  successes  of  the  royalists  in  France,  and  protracted  the 
negotiations  of  the  definitive  peace  for  six  months.  When  these  hopes  proved  vain, 
the  emperor  concluded  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  on  the  17th  of  October,  17 !)7 . 
Austria  ceded  to  the  French  Republic  all  that  remained  to  her  of  her  Spanish  inherit- 
ance, the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  Lombardy.  Much  as  the  emperor  hated  every 
kind  of  republic,  he  acknowledged  the  Cisalpine  Republic  into  which  Lombardy  was 
transformed.  As  a  compensation  he  was  given  a  share  in  the  oldest  European 
republic  in  Venice,  which  Bonaparte  had  plundered  and  deprived  of  its  independence. 
A  secret  article  gave  to  Austria  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg,  for  which  it  had  been 
longing  for  centuries,  and  parts  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia.  In  return  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  near  Andernach  was  left  to  France.  The  indemnity  for  the 
princes  of  the  empire  who  suffered  by  this  arrangement  was  to  be  settled  in  common 
by  a  congress  at  Rastatt. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  revolution  in 
France  paused ;  but  with  moderation  came  weakness.  The  republic  had  to  contend 
with  reaction  at  home,  and  therefore  was  less  strong  abroad  till  her  victorious  and 
gifted  general  Napoleon  Bonaparte  placed  himself  at  the  head.  lie  had  been  ;i 
Jacobin  and  a  friend  of  Robespierre,  of  whom  even  when  emperor  he  remained  an 
admirer.  Robespierre  had  ruled  France  as  dictator  tor  three  years,  and  died  so  poor 
that  he  did  not  leave  a  hundred  francs  for  his  burial.  Bonaparte,  his  pupil,  borrowed 
much  from  his  system  of  terror,  but  not  the  antique  grandeur  of  the  unselfish  poverty  of 
the  first  republican  dictator  in  France.  Not  an  idealist  like  Robespierre,  but  a  realist, 
the  young  general  saw  that  in  this  period  of  the  world's  history  money  was  more  than 
ever  the  main  factor  for  gaining  friends  and  ruling  the  masses.  lie  used  his  victories 
to  levy  contributions  in  Germany  and  Italy  and  till  the  empty  treasury  at  Paris. 
He  delivered  millions  to  the  government,  supplied  millions  to  the  other  generals  con- 
ducting the  war  in  Germany,  and  did  not  forget  himself. 
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lie  early  had  the  plan  of  raising  himself  to  the  head  of  France.  The  Revolution 
had  doomed  her  mosl  illustrious  children.  Those  who  .succeeded  Robespierre  at  the 
helm  of  state,  without  harmony  among  themselves,  had  neither  the  skill  uor  the 
power  r«>  rule  France.  Napoleon  thought  he  saw  that  the  majority  o\'  the  French 
were  nor  yet  tir  for  freedom.  The  consciousness  of  his  genius,  and  his  ardent  ambi- 
tion, induced  him  to  divert  the  declining  enthusiasm  of  the  French  for  republican 
freedom  into  the  national  predilection  for  military  glory  so  flattering  to  their  vanity. 
He  knew  thai  do  one  of  those  who  sat  on  the  thrones  of  Europe  was  a  match  lor 
liim  ;  he  had  learnt  by  experience  the  weak  sides  of  their  courts,  their  counsellors, 
their  forces,  and  hoped,  by  diplomacy  or  arms,  to  found  a  universal  empire. 

Under  the  appearance  of  a  republic  a  despotism  of  Three  bore  ride  in  Paris. 
Bonaparte,  alter  his  glorious  victories  and  treaties  of  peace,  turned  over  the  command 
in  Italy  to  a  representative  and  went  to  Paris,  where  the  people  received  him  with 
sincere,  the  three  Dictators  with  feigned  enthusiasm.  He  saw  it  was  not  time  for  him 
to  win  the  government  of  France,  and  he  therefore  accepted  the  proposal  of  the 
Directors,  who  wished  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  popular  general  whose  presence  in 
Paris  disturbed  both  them  and  Europe.  They  ordered  him  to  proceed  with  an  army 
To  Egypi  and  strike  a  blow  at  the  power  of  England  in  the  Mediterranean  and  East 
Indies.  He  went  thither  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  victorious  in  Egypt, 
and  then  return  to  France  with  new  beams  of  glory  at  a  more  favorable  time  for 
seizing  the  supreme  power.  He  conquered  Egypt  and  opened  the  East  to  Europe. 
ili-  victories  of  tin;  Pyramids  and  of  Aboukir  surrounded  his  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
France  with  a  romantic  light  which  shone  all  the  brighter  that  both  the  internal  and 
external  relations  of  France  were  in  confusion. 

Meanwhile  the  congress  at  Rastatt  met  to  discuss  the  question  of  indemnities. 
.Francis  II.  in  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  had  treated  the  empire  as  something  set 
aside.  The  emperor,  the  sworn  protector  of  the  empire,  took  as  little  care  for  the 
interests  of  the  empire  as  for  the  empire.  In  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  there  was 
not  a  word  respecting  the  matter  on  account  of  which  the  war,  according  to  the 
emperor's  proclamation,  had  been  waged.  The  indemnities  discussed  at  Rastatt  con- 
cerned only  the  immediate  possessions  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  and  the  imperial 
cities.  Both  these  classes  of  his  subjects  the  emperor  had  swTorn  to  protect  when  he 
was  crowned;  but  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  oath,  for  he  sacrificed  them 
readily  to  obtain  peace  for  Austria  and  indemnity  for  the  temporal  princes.  The 
crafty  politicians  of  France,  to  embroil  Prussia  and  Austria,  had  drawn  up  a  secret 
article  that  Prussia  was  not  to  receive  any  compensation.  Austria  had  at  once  occu- 
pied Salzburg;  she  had  absorbed  Venice,  her  old  ally.  This  rapacity,  and  the 
emperor's  abandonment  to  others  of  the  principalities  and  cities  which  he  had  sworn 
to  protect,  opened  the  eyes  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  protection  of  Austria  was  not 
only  suspected  but  mistrusted,  and  mistrusted  through  the  fault  of  the  emperor  him 
self.  But  it  is  a  divine  law  that  every  crime  of  princes  or  people  brings  its 
punishment.     With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  brilliant  exceptions  like  Dalberg, 
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elector  of  Mainz,  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  great  or  small,  had  long  acted  not  ae 
patriots,  but  as  Romanists,  and  they  indeed  had  been  the  chief  supports  of  Francis  at 
his  election  as  emperor.  The  imperial  cities,  for  the  most  part,  had  lost  all  sense  or 
love  for  the  fatherland.  They  had  become  narrow-minded,  incapable  of  the  smallest 
sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  Germany,  unused  to  arms,  and  cowardly. 

The  worst  was  that  Bonaparte  knew  that  the  emperor  was  surrounded  and  advised 
by  antiquated  creatures  of  the  last  century,  and  that  the  house  of  Austria  was 
not  only  a  power  of  the  past  instead  of  a  power  of  progress,  but  could  offer  uo 
resistance.  It  was  a  bad  feature,  too,  that  the  lesser  princes  saw  themselves  com- 
pelled, whether  they  would  or  no,  to  seek  protection  elsewhere  than  in  the  emperor 
and  the  house  of  Austria.  But  by  far  the  worst  was  that  the  South  German  peoples 
saw  that  progress  came  from  the  West,  from  France,  and  that  Austria  wished  to  make 
no  change. 

The  petty  princes  fawned  like  spaniels  on  the  Frencli  envoys  at  Rastatt.  Each 
sought  by  money  and  flattery  to  obtain  as  large  an  indemnity  as  possible  by  the  favor 
of  the  French.  The  congress  came  to  no  final  resolution.  Francis  II.  broke  oft'  the 
negotiations  as  new  prospects  of  humiliating  France  opened  to  him.  These  prospects 
arose  from  the  disturbed  internal  condition  of  France,  whose  government,  the  Direc- 
tory, was  .weak,  and  whose  talented  general  Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  and  secondly, 
from  a  new  European  league  against  France.  During  the  time  that  the  congress  of 
Rastatt  was  sitting,  the  Directory  had  destroyed  the  lines  of  Mannheim,  besieged  in 
the  midst  of  peace  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  imposed  a  forced  loan  of  eighteen 
million  of  livres  on  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  attacked  Switzerland,  changed  its  consti- 
tution and  made  it  dependent  on  France,  transformed  the  States  of  the  Church  into  a 
Roman  Republic,  and  was  laboring  to  republicanize  the  rest  of  Italy.  On  this 
account  England  had  formed  the  Second  Coalition,  consisting  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Naples,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Turkey.  Prussia,  under  her  new  king  Frederick 
William  III.,  took  no  part  in  this  alliance.     She  rode  a  waiting  race. 

Frederick  William  II.  died  in  1797.  He  had  received  from  the  great  Frederick, 
his  uncle,  Prussia  increased  by  Silesia,  East  Friesland,  West  Prussia,  and  possessing 
six  million  inhabitants,  a  well-trained  army,  and  a  treasure  of  seventy-two  million 
dollars.  Under  Frederick  the  court  of  Prussia  had  been  simple  and  inexpensive,  but 
at  the  accession  of  his  successor  empty  splendor  and  extravagance  returned,  male 
and  female  favorites  interfered  in  the  government,  the  most  important  offices  were 
assigned  by  favor,  not  to  merit.  Frederick's  accumulated  treasure  was  squandered  in 
two  years  and  twenty  million  dollars  of  debt  incurred.  The  great  king  had  with  his 
own  eyes  superintended  everything  and  preserved  order  in  the  administration  by  his 
astonishing  industry ;  now  there  was  confusion,  and  worse  than  all,  a  kind  of  Protes- 
tant Jesuitism.  The  kingdom  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  kingdom  of  toleration,  of 
intelligence,  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  now  received  from  his  unworthy  successor 
laws  establishing  a  censorship  and  regulating  religion.  Such  laws  crippled  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  writing  and  made  religion  compulsory,  and  their  evil  effects  were 
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seen  bood  enough,  although  the  latter  laws  were  repealed  by  Frederick  William  III. 
The  leader  of  the  Protestant  bigots  in  Prussia  was  Wollner,  a  name  branded  with 
infamy  in  <  terman  history. 

Two  French  armies  advancing  from  the  Upper  Rhine  and  through  Switzerland 
drove  the  Archduke  Charles  across  the  Rhine  by  the  victory  of  Stockach  on  the  25th 
of  Rfarch,  L799.  In  April  the  three  French  ambassadors  on  their  journey  homewards 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  congress  of  Rastatt,  wen;  attacked  near  the  city  and  two 
of  th  sm,  Roberiot  and  Bonnier,  were  murdered.  The  murderers  wore  the  uniform 
of  Austrian  hussars;  in  all  probability  they  were  the  instruments  of  some  private 
reveng  ■.  This  murder,  which  still  remains  unexplained,  embittered  France  to  a 
terrible  degree.  But  by  the  victories  of  Suwarroff  in  Italy,  Italy  had  been  lost  to 
France,  and  Austria  prepared  to  invade  France.  The  victories  of  the  allies  caused 
terror  in  Paris,  hut  one  day,  the  day  of  Marengo,  restored  to  France  the  preponder- 
ance in  Europe. 

Bonaparte,  amid  his  victories  in  Egypt,  had  heard  of  the  foreign  disasters  and 
domestic  anarchy  of  France,  had  given  his  command  to  General  Kleber  and  hastened 
to  France.  His  lucky  star  saved  him  from  the  English  cruisers,  and  he  landed  on  the 
!»th  of  October,  I  ?!)!>,  at  Frejus.  Of  his  reception  on  the  journey  from  his  landing  to 
Paris  he  himself  has  said,  "  He  was  not  a  citizen,  he  was  not  a  victorious  general;  he 
was  a  ruin-  coming  to  his  kingdom." 

By  the  aid  of  the  army,  which  was  devoted  to  him,  he  dispersed  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  overthrew  the  existing  government  and  constitution,  reformed  it 
at  his  pleasure,  and  had  himself  named  as  First  Consul  with  two  colleagues  lor  ten 
years.  The  new  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  people.  Three  mil- 
lion of  votes  were  given  for  the  new  Consulate;  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  First  Consul 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Tuileries,  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  France. 

The  majority  of  the  nation  regarded  him  as  the  savior  of  the  country  on  account 
of  the  modesty  and  moderation  displayed  in  the  new  constitution.  The  great  general, 
tin-  victorious  warrior,  now  sought  the  fame  of  being  the  restorer  of  peace  to  Europe, 
lie  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  king  of  England  and  the  emperor  Francis,  and 
invoked  them  to  make  peace.  Both  arrogantly  rejected  his  proposals;  these  courts 
would  not  make  peace  even  with  the  new  constitution  of  France.  They  had  formed 
their  alliance  to  extirpate  the  revolution  and  its  principles,  to  overthrow  the  French 
Republic  under  every  form,  to  restore  the  Bourbons  and  the  absolute  Throne-and- 
Altar  system  in  France.  When  the  allied  powers  arrogantly  refused  the  proffered 
peace,  Bonaparte,  already  the  ruler  of  France,  gave  to  General  Moreau  the  command 
of  the  republican  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  He  himself  led  across  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  to  Italy  an  army  which  he  had  equipped  with  lightning-like  speed.  Moreau 
and  he  were  fc0  make  a  concentrating  attack  on  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  states. 
The  battle  of  Marengo,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1800,  gave  Italy  to  France.  The  First 
Consul  allowed  the  beaten  Austrians  to  retire  to  Mantua;  he  returned  to  Paris,  while 
Moreau  continued  the  war  in   Germany.     Moreau's  victory  of  the  3d  of  December, 
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1S00,  at  Hohenlinden,  over  the  Archduke  John,  was  so  decisive  and  his  advance  on 
Vienna  so  rapid  that  he  had  arrived  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  capital,  when 
Francis  II.  finally  was  compelled,  after  negotiations  had  gone  on  for  half  a  year  and 
been  interrupted  by  the  success  of  England,  to  accept  the  Peace  of  Luneville  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1801,  at  Napoleon's  dictation.  Francis  concluded  this  peace  without 
England,  for  himself  and  the  empire. 


This  peace  resulted  in  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  Germain7.  Francis  II. 
had  regarded  only  the  interests  of  his  house,  not  of  Germany  ;  for  what  he  lost  in 
Italy  and  in  Germany,  he  received  rich  compensation  in  better-situated  territories. 

What  had  been  already  granted  at  Rastatt,  that  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  be  the  fron- 
tier between  France  and  Germany,  that  is,  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to 
France,  was  confirmed  by  this  peace,  which  also  recognized  the  indemnification  of  the 
princes  that  lost  lands  on  the  left  bank,  where  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles  of  the  finest  of  German  territories  were  given  to  France.  Francis  II. 
had  taken  care  that  not  only  he  himself,  but  the  Austrian  collateral  lines  in  Italy, 
Tuscany,  and  Modena,  should  receive  compensation  in  Germany.  Austria,  in  place 
of  the  Breisgau,  received  the  bishoprics  of  Brixen  and  Trent  in  the  Tyrol.  The 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  received  Salzburg,  the  duke  of  Modena  the  Breisgau ;  both 
princes  belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria.     Then  came  the  question  of  compensation 
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to  the  German  princes  of  the  empire.  Austria  and  Prussia  left  this  question  entirely 
to  the  Firei  Consul,  for  these  two  powers  thought  only  of  themselves.  Bonaparte 
consulted  Russia  alone;  the  will  of  the  Czar  and  the  First  Consul  was  law  to  the  diet 
,ii  Ratisbon.  Every  prince,  following  the  evil  example  set  by  Prussia  and  Austria, 
negotiated  for  himself  alone.  Before  any  decision  of  the  diet  was  made,  before  the 
emperor  had  approved  such  decision,  every  member  of  the  empire  took  armed- posses- 
sion of  the  compensation  assigned  to  him  by  the  French  umpire.  Princes  who  had 
losl  nothing  received  shares  in  the  sacrificed  districts.  The  three  spiritual  electorates 
of  Mainz,  Treves  and  Cologne  were  abolished,  all  still  existing  bishoprics  and  abbeys 
were  secularized.  Of  all  the  spiritual  princes  one  only  remained,  Charles  von  Dal- 
ber"-,  a  man  who  deserves  well  of  Germany  for  his  magnanimous  support  of  Schiller, 
Richter,  and  other  distinguished  men.  In  place  of  his  great  dominions  he  received 
Ratisbon  and  the  title  of  Electoral  Archchancellor. 

Of  the  fifty-two  free  imperial  cities,  forty-six  were  sacrificed  by  their  sworn  pro- 
tector Francis  II..  despoiled  of  their  freedom,  and  their  free  citizens  made  subjects  of 
princes.  Only  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and 
Hamburg  retained  their  independence  by  sacrificing  enormous  sums  to  the  French 
umpire.  All  immediate  counts  and  knights  were  mediatized,  that  is,  made  subjects 
of  the  more  powerful  princes.  Only  the  petty  princes  and  the  Teutonic  Order  were 
left  untouched.  The  Landgrave  of  Hcsse-Cassel,  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden,  were  made  electors.  Bavaria  received  the  bishoprics  of  Bamberg, 
Wurzburg,  Passim,  and  seven  imperial  cities;  Prussia  the  bishoprics  of  Paderborn, 
Hildesheim,  Erfurt,  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Minister,  some  abbeys  and  cities ;  Han- 
over received  Osnabruck,  Wiirtemberg  numerous  prelatures  and  cities,  Baden  the 
cities  of  Constance,  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim,  Hesse-Darmstadt  parts  of  the  bishop- 
rics of  Worms  and  Main/..  Nassau  received  some  territory  taken  from  Mainz  and  the 
Palatinate.  The  hereditary  stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Orange-Nassau,  obtained  Fulda. 

Bonaparte,  now  the  hero  of  France,  had  plenty  of  opportunities  during  the  two 
years  of  negotiations  to  see  the  weakness  of  the  empire.  He  knew  the  most  private 
thoughts  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  found  them  inclined  to  follow  their  own  interests 
a) .art  from  the  empire.  He  used  this  knowledge  to  make  the  lesser  princes  into 
friends  of  Prance  by  protecting  their  separate  interests.  French  policy  strengthened 
and  enlarged  the  states  of  the  temporal  princes,  and  they  felt  great  gratitude  to 
France.  Without  wishing  it,  France  was  laboring  for  the  regeneration  of  Germany. 
In  the  first  place,  the  friendship  of  the  German  princes  for  France  opened  their  coun- 
tries to  the  spirit  of  the  new  time  emanating  from  France,  to  new  ideas  of  policy  and 
new  views  of  life;  antiquated  institutions  fell,  new  ones  arose  more  in  harmony  with 
the  time,  against  which,  had  not  the  violent  revolution  by  Bonaparte  taken  place,  old 
Germany,  the  old  courts  and  feudal  aristocracy,  would  have  shut  the  door  for  half  a 

itury  longer,  and  deprived  their  people  of  the  blessings  of  these  new  ideas  and 
institutions. 
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In  the  second  place,  Napoleon's  policy  promoted  the  regeneration  of  Germany  by 
confining  and  restricting  the  grand  evil  of  Germany,  its  division  into  more  than  twelve 
hundred  petty  territories.  Germany  indeed  remained  divided,  but  these  divisions,  by 
the  creation  of  larger  divisions,  became  masses  into  which  the  twelve  hundred  pettj 
states  were  fused  together,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  many  petty  sovereigns,  but  to  the 
advantage  of  their  subjects. 

At  the  Peace  of  Luneville  the  house  of  Austria  had  left  the  German  empire  to  its 
fate.  It  was  Austria  that  made  this  peace  with  France;  the  Archduke  of  Austria. 
who  was  German  emperor  under  the  name  of  Francis  II.,  did  not  consult  the  empire 
respecting  it,  although  it  involved  a  complete  breach  of  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
empire.  In  a  letter  to  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire  the  emperor  Francis 
apologized  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  "  without  the  assistance  of  the  estates  of 
the  empire,"  by  saying  that  the  French  plenipotentiaries  had  distinctly  proposed  that 
in  tha  peace  with  Austria,  peace  with  the  empire  should  be  included.  The  emperor 
expressly  stated  in  this  letter,  "he  had  found  himself  in  great  perplexity,  and  had 
pacified  himself  with  the  great  probability  that  the  German  princes  in  a  like  difficult 
position  would  have  embraced  the  same  resolution."  The  diet  ratified  the  peace,  "  in 
consideration  of  the  urgent  circumstances  and  lamentable  condition  of  Germany." 
Prussia  took  no  interest  in  the  business  further  than  promoted  her  own  interests. 
Prussian  diplomatists  spoke  in  extant  documents  "  of  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of 
the  French  government,"  and  Talleyrand  said,  "  he  gave  so  much  to  Prussia  because 
it  served  to  establish  a  balance  of  power  in  Germany." 

It  was  France,  or  rather  Bonaparte,  who  gave  everything.  The  whole  transfor- 
mation of  Germany  was  planned  by  the  French  government  in  Paris ;  Russia,  not  the 
German  emperor,  was  consulted  respecting  the  fate  of  Germany.  France  prescribed 
the  new  forms  and  institutions  of  Germany.  The  independence  of  the  German 
empire  had  ceased,  and  perished  by  its  antiquated  constitution,  by  its  manifold  dis- 
memberment, by  the  selfishness  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  courts,  by  the  Tact 
that  Prussia  in  things  political  and  military,  Austria  in  every  respect,  was  behind 
t!ie  age. 

Francis  II.  had  congratulated  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  that  it  had  been  called  to  maintain 
'•the  constitution  of  Germany,  the  result  of  the  experience  of  centuries  and  oi  wis. 
legislation."  And  yet  this  constitution  was  now  shattered,  and  Austria  herself,  as  tin 
French  minister  at  Ratisbon  affirmed,  had  desired  to  break  it  up  with  a  view  to  extend- 
ing her  territory  to  the  Lech.  Bavaria  would  have  been  stricken  out  of  the  number 
of  German  states,  although  it  was  an  electorate  and  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
inviolable.  The  princes  began  more  and  more  to  believe  that  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  Austria  but  incorporation  into  the  Austrian  dominions,  or  a  contin- 
uance of  the  old  subdivisions  in  the  interest  of  Austria. 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte  became  sole  consul  for  life  in  1802,  and  in   1S04  hereditary 
emperor  of  the  French  ;   the  republic  passed  into  an  empire.     The  Revolution  had 
arisen  from  the  despotism  of  the  king's  court,  it  ended  in  the  military  monarchy  of  at 
206 
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victorious  general.  As  emperor  under  the  name  of  Napoleon  I.  he  stretched  out  his 
^iruis  wider  than  lie  bad  done  aa  consul.     Every  day  made  more  clear  the  defenceless 

ess  and  dissolution  of  Germany.  The  French  did  all  kinds  of  violence  in  German 
provinces.  Prussia  could  not  offer  any  opposition,  or  would  nor,  because  it  hoped  to 
receive  Hanover  as  the  price  of  its  neutrality.  For  Napoleon  had  occupied  Hanover, 
and  the  French  were  domineering  there  and  in  Hamburg.  By  Bonaparte's  order,  a1 
the  beginning  of  March,  1804,  the  French  had  violated  German  territory  by  sending 
,t  militarv  force  into  Baden,  by  seizing  there,  with  other  emigres,  the  Prince  D'Enghien, 

i    Bourbon,  who  was  dragged  to  France,  condemned  by  a  court-martial,  and  shot. 


The  object  of  this  outrage  was  to  deter  the  royalists  from  disturbing  the  peace  of 
France  by  new  plots.  In  spit*;  of  this  audacious  violation  of  German  territory — this 
murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  who  was  under  German  protection — in  spite  of  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  French  in  North  Germany,  Austria,  Prussia,  remained 
quid  and  indifferent. 

Austria  had  concluded  the  Peace  of  Luneville  in  the  hope  of  gaining  in  peace 
strength  tor  ;i  new  struggle,  and  of  coming  again  into  the  foreground.  Many  at 
Vienna  hoped  tor  a  change  in  France  and  in  the  state  of  Europe — all  the  malcon- 
tents who  had  lost  their  places  by  the  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities,  the 
canons  and  ministers  without  duties  or  revenues,  and  the  knights  of  the  empire.  All 
flie  firsl  and  many  of  the  latter  had  assembled  in  Vienna.  The  court  regarded  the 
opinion  of  these  people  regarding  the  state  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden  as 
the  opinion  of  the  population  of  those  countries,  and  believed  all  that  these  malcon- 
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tents  said.  Austria  hoped  to  find  great  sympathy  in  these  Southwestern  districts. 
Meanwhile  Frederick  II.  had  been  concerned  with  an  affair  of  ceremony.  As  Napo- 
leon I.  had  been  since  the  ISth  of  May,  1S04,  hereditary  emperor  of  France,  tin-  court 
circle  of  Vienna  were  seized  with  fear  lest  Francis  II.  lost?  the  precedence  he  hitherto 
had.  As  emperor  of  the  German  empire  he  was,  as  the  learned  men  of  his  court  told 
him,  only  an  elected  emperor,  while  Napoleon  was  an  hereditary  emperor.  In  order, 
then,  to  avoid  any  claim  of  precedence  by  the  hereditary  emperor  over  The  elected 
emperor,  Francis,  by  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  politicians  around  him, 
declared  himself  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria.  He  did  this  not  as  usually  stated, 
alter  the  destruction  of  the  empire,  but  on  the  11th  of  August,  1S04,  and  declared 
expressly  that  he  reserved  his  dignity  as  German  emperor.  In  this  terrible  crisis  of 
tlic  German  empire  the  chief  matter  occupying  the  court  of  Vienna  was  a  question 
of  etiquette. 

After  Napoleon  had  made  Switzerland  into  the  Helvetian  Republic  and  united  the 
Republic  of  Genoa  to  France  ;  after  he  had,  in  1S05,  declared  himself  king  of  Italy, 
and  by  these  acts  violated  the  treaties  of  Luneville  and  Amiens,  England  began  to 
move.  A  change  of  ministry  took  place;  Pitt  was  again  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
had  publicly  stated  that  "there  was  no  safety  for  England  and  Europe  as  long  as  the 
soldier-emperor  was  on  the  throne."  Pitt  urged  a  new  alliance  against  France, 
concluded  with  Russia  and  Sweden  the  third  coalition  ;  England  offered  money  for 
Austrian  preparations,  and  Francis  II.  joined  the  league  with  England.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles,  an  unselfish  man  among  the  crowd  which,  both  at  court  and  in  the 
army,  favored  the  war  not  from  patriotism  or  any  feeling  of  honor  and  duty,  but  from 
receiving  a  share  of  the  English  subsidy,  warned  his  imperial  brother  that  it  was  far 
too  early  for  Austria  to  go  to  war.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  begged  the  emperor  to 
allow  him  to  be  neutral.  But  neither  he  nor  the  other  South  German  princes  were 
allowed  to  remain  neutral.  The  Austrian  troops  advanced  without  vail  inn  lor  the 
arrival  of  the  Russians.  The  party  at  Vienna  which  hurried  the  emperor  into  war 
calculated  on  a  rising  of  the  South  Germans  in  favor  of  Austria  ;  they  reckoned  on 
Prussia  also.  A  resolution  was  formed  to  occupy  Bavaria.  When  the  Austriana 
poured  into  the  country  the  elector  left  Munich  and  joined  his  army.  The  Bavarian 
people  did  not  rise  for  Austria;  the  Bavarian  army,  which  the  court  of  Vienna  hoped 
would  either  join  Austria  or  be  taken  prisoners,  retired  towards  the  Main. 

Napoleon  kept  Prussia  back  by  diplomacy.  Frederick  William  III.  had  not  chosen 
well  his  ministers.  The  statesmanlike  abilities  of  Frederick  II.  were  not  his:  hesi- 
tating prudence  was  the  chief  trait  of  his  character.  Napoleon  entered  Germany 
with  five  armies.  When  the  main  army  under  his  own  command  crossed  the  Rhine, 
the  position  of  Baden  and  Wurtemberg  was  distressing.  Neither  Austria  nor  France 
allowed  them  to  be  neutral.  The  country  was  most  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
France.  Prussia  had  given  them  the  example  how  to  arrange  matters  with  France. 
They  concluded  separate  treaties  wTith  Napoleon;  not,  however,  till  they  saw  them- 
selves deserted  and  abandoned  by  the  emperor  Francis  II.,  till  Napoleon  was  over- 
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running  the  country  with  his  hosts.  They  were  compelled  to  accept  the  French 
alliance  it'  they  would  not  perish  utterly.  Friendship  with  France  might  give  them 
many  advantages,  and  they  believed  in  Napoleon's  victory  rather  than  in  Austria's. 
Hence  they  became  allies  of  France. 

The  Austrian  general   Mack   had  to  hear  the  first  brunt  of  the  war  on  the  Iller  ii. 
Swabia.      This  old  man,  who  all  his  lite   had   been  a  military  theorist,  though   distin- 
guished  in   this  profession,  was  opposed  by  the   folly  of  the  Viennese  court  to  the 
genera]  whose  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  had  made   France  supreme,  and  raised 
himself  to  the  throne.     Mack  took  up  a  position  behind  the  walls  of  Ulm.     Mack 
-  <ut  off  by  skillful  marches,  a  French  division  under  Bemadotte  marched  through 
the    neutral    Prussian    territory   of   Auspach   without    any 
leave  from  Berlin.     Mack  lost  his  head;  on  the   17th  of 
October,  180-5,  he  surrendered  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  who  were  near  the  fortress,  as  prisoners  of  war ;  the 
Austrian    cavalry   cut    its   way    out,    with    some    loss,    to 
Bohemia.     In  November,  Napoleon  was  in  Vienna.     The 
Russians  were  only  arriving  now,  the  Czar  Alexander  was 
with  his  army.      The  emperor  Francis  II.,  flying  with   his 
court  from  Vienna,  joined  the  Russians  with  the  fragments 
of    his   force.     The    Russians    under   Kutusoff,   who    bad 
vM^//y0f      ••ipproachod  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria,  in  consequence  of 
Mack's  surrender  at  Ulm  retired  into  Moravia. 

Till:   ARCHDUKE  CHARLE   . 

The  emperor  Alexander  I.  had,  by  a  personal  visit  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  induced  him  to  form,  on  the  3d  of  November,  the  Convention 
of  Potsdam.  In  the  night  they  stood  by  the  grave  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  swore 
"eternal  friendship."  The  Russian  emperor  exerted  himself  to  move  Frederick  Wil- 
liam to  active  participation  in  the  war;  but  the  king  of  Prussia  wished  first  to  try 
negotiation.  So  deceived  was  the  court  of  Prussia  by  its  high  opinion  of  itself  and 
by  its  incapable  ministers  respecting  the  true  situation  of  affairs.  The  ministers  of 
the  -nod  king  and  the  noble  queen  Louisa  were  possessed  by  a  conceit  of  Prussia's 
greatness. 

1'iovoked  by  the  violation  of  its  neutral  territory  by  the  French,  Prussia  declared 
herself  released  from  all  existing  obligations  towards  France,  and  put  her  forces  in 
motion.  The  Prussian  minister  Von  Haugwitz  had,  in  consequence  of  the  interview 
of  Alexander  and  the  king,  gone  with  proposals  of  peace  to  the  headquarters  of  Napo- 
leon.  He  was  empowered,  if  the  conditions  were  not  accepted,  to  declare  war  against 
Trance,  the  war  to  begin  on  the  loth  of  December.  The  Prussian  minister  had  an 
audience  with  Napoleon  on  the  29th  of  November.  Napoleon  deferred  all  discussion 
n11  ilttrr  the  battle  then  imminent.  The  Russians  and  Austrians  gave  battle  to 
Napoleon  in  order,  by  a  victory  over  him  before  his  reinforcements  came  up,  to  influ- 
ence  Prussia  to  active  participation  in  the  war.  Haugwitz  was  weak  enough  to  allow 
the  discussion  between  Prussia  and  France  to  be  deferred  till  after  the  battle.     On 
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the  third  day  afterwards  Napoleon  fought  the  "  Battle  of  the  Three  Emperors,"  at 
Austerlitz,  which  at  one  blow  made  an  end  of  the  hopes  of  the  allied  powers,  'flic 
allies,  although  superior  in  number,  lost  on  this  day  fifteen  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  and  two  hundred  gnus.  Haugwitz,  after  such 
a  defeat  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies,  believed  that  by  insisting  on  the  condi- 
tions he  was  commissioned  to  propose,  he  would  expose  Prussia  to  the  revenge  of  tin' 
victor.  After  the  battle,  Napoleon  told  him  roundly  he  would  give  him  only  a  few 
hours  time  to  choose  peace  or  war  for  Prussia.  On  the  same  15th  of  December  on 
which  war  was  to  have  been  declared  against  France,  Haugwitz  concluded  with 
Napoleon  a  treaty  to  establish  peace  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  the  alliance  of 
Prussia  with  France.  Prussia  was  to  receive  Hanover,  but  its  share  in  Cleves  and 
Neufchatel  it  ceded  to  Napoleon,  and  Anspach  to  Bavaria.  Great  indignation  was 
excited  at  Berlin  by  these  proceedings  of  Haugwitz;  but  the  court  acquiesced,  as  the 
Russian  army  was  retreating  and  Austria  had  signed  the  Peace  of  Presburg.  Fran- 
cis II.  had  personally  gone  to  the  headquarters  of  the  "emperor  of  the  soldiery  and 
the  revolution,"  and  asked  and  received  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  But  the  Peace  of 
Presburg  cost  Austria  heavy  sacrifices. 

The  emperor  Napoleon  displayed  a  deeply-calculating  policy ;  he  gave  the  greatest 
part  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory  to  his  South  German  aUies. 

He  had  cunningly  satisfied  Prussia  with  Hanover.  England,  however,  had  never 
renounced  her  right  to  this  territory,  and  at  once  commenced  a  war  with  Prussia. 
Napoleon  thus  had  his  hands  still  more  free.  He  took  from  Austria,  as  expenses  of 
the  war,  one  hundred  millions  of  francs  and  the  Venetian  territory,  which  he  united 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  he,  the  emperor  of  the  French,  was  king.  More- 
over, Austria  had  to  cede  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  and  Passau  to  Bavaria,  which 
-already  had  received  Anspach  and  Baireuth  from  Prussia.  Napoleon  gave  to  Wur- 
temberg  all  the  Austrian  provinces  in  Swabia.  The  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg  received  the  royal  title,  Baden  was  enlarged  with  the  Breisgau 
and  made  a  grand-duchy.  Napoleon  then  provided  for  his  family  and  the  most 
meritorious  of  his  followers.  He  made  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples.;  his 
brother  Louis  king  of  Holland;  his  brother-in-law  Murat  grand-duke  of  Cleve,  julich 
and  Berg.  Neufchatel  he  gave  to  Marshal  Berthier,  the  Italian  principality  of  Ponte 
Corvo  to  Marshal  Bernadotte,  the  principality  of  Benevento  to  his  minister  Talley- 
rand.    He  made  his  stepson,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  viceroy  of  Italy. 

The  result  showed  that  the  princes  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg  were  wise 
in  their  choice  ;  other  princes  soon  followed  their  example.  Napoleon's  policy  was 
to  destroy  the  power  of  Germany  by  an  actual  separation  of  the  estates  ot  the 
empire  from  the  head  of  the  empire.  What  terror  of  the  power  of  the  French  con- 
queror had  begun  in  the  case  of  the  German  princes  was  completed  by  gratitude  for 
his  bestowal  of  rich  territory  and  the  attractive  and  Mattering  gift  of  sovereignty. 

In  July,  1806,  sixteen  German  princes  formed  a  confederation  under  the  protection 
of  Napoleon.     This  league  of  German  estates  under  a  French  superior  was  concluded 
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,,t  l'aiis.  It  was  an  idea  and  creation  of  Napoleon.  It  seemed  to  liini  a  means  to 
gain  tin-  sovereignty  over  Germany.  Even  if  these  German  princes  had  the  will 
to  oppose  the  will  of  the  French  emperor,  they  had  no  power  so  to  do.  By  the 
confederation  entered  into  with  them  by  Napoleon,  these  princes  declared  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  German  empire.  Beyond  doubt,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was, 
according  to  Napoleon's  plan,  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  bridge  for  the  gradual  incor- 
poration lit'  the  South  German  countries  into  the  French  empire.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  L806,  he  communicated  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  that  "he  no  longer  recognized 
the  existence  of  the  German  imperial  constitution;  the  German  empire  had  ceased  to 
exist.  France  regarded  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  the  princes  of  Southern 
and  Western  Germany  had  formed  among  themselves,  as  a  necessary  supplement  to 
the  Peace  of  Presburg.  The  position  in  which  this  peace  placed  the  courts  in  alliance 
with  France  was  incompatible  with  the  quality  of  an  estate  of  the  empire.  He,  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  had  assumed  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of 
tii  K'liin  i,  only  with  a  view  to  peace,  that  his  intervention  might  be  admitted  with 
the  strongest  and  weakest  members  alike,  and  thus  every  kind  of  disunion  and  dis- 
quiet he  obviated."  The  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  same  1st 
of  August,  handed  into  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Ratisbon  a  declaration  wherein  they 
Bel  forth  the  detects  and  deficiencies  of  the  existing  German  empire.  They  then 
proceeded,  "All  ideas  of  a  common  fatherland  and  common  interests  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  L796  by  the  policy  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  princes  contiguous 
to  France,  deprived  of  all  protection,  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  an  incalculable  war, 
had  seen  themselves  compelled  to  actually  separate  themselves  from  the  general  union 
of  the  empire  by  separate  treaties  of  peace.  The  events  which  had  occurred  during 
the  last  ten  months  under  the  eyes  of  the  whole  empire  had  placed  beyond  dispute 
the  utter  incompetence  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  had  annihi- 
lated the  last  hope  that  the  house  of  Austria  could  do  anything  to  give  new  life  to  the 
constitution  of  the  empire.  While  they  by  this  declaration  renounced  their  connec- 
tion with  the  German  empire,  they  merely  followed  earlier  precedents  and  the  system 
set  forth  in  the  declarations  of  the  greater  powers." 

The  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  thus  changed  masters.     They  were,. 
however,  more  dependent  under  the  new  than   under  the  old  master;   for  France  by 
this  confederation  obtained  the  right  of  employing  at  pleasure  in  any  war  the  troops 
•  it  the  confederation,  and  of  concluding  peace  without  regard  to  the  confederation. 
Bui  the  princes  were  exultant  over  the  perfect  sovereignty  which  Napoleon  guaran- 
'•'I  to  each  of  them  in  his  own   state.      They  soon   overthrew  what  had  always  been 
x'lnuiatioiis  in  their  eyes,  the  old  provincial  constitutions.     The  name  of  sovereignty, 
ch  Napoleon  held  to  imply  only  independence  of  any  feudal  superior,  was  under- 
stood by  the  princes  to  imply  absolute  power.     The  old  popular  rights  were  declared 
•bsolete  and  incompatible  with  the  altered  circumstances,  and  unlimited  monarchy 
Napoleon  exercised  in  France  was  established  in  the  whole  internal  arrange- 
ment and  administration   of  the  states  of  the   Confederation   of  the   Rhine.      The 
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provincial  estates  were  retained  only  in  Saxony  and  in  the  new  grand-;duchy  of  Berg, 
which  Napoleon  had  given  to  Murat.  But  not  only  princes  of  this  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  but  other  princes  who  did  not  belong  to  it,  dared  and  earned  ou1  the  over- 
throw of  the  provincial  constitution  of  their  countries  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  As  so  many  important  members  fell  oil*  from  the  empire,  as  Austria  was 
exhausted  and  Napoleon  all-powerful,  Francis  II.,  on  the  6th  of  October,  I  MM),  laid 
down  the  German  crown  and  henceforth  bore  the  title  of  emperor  of  Austria. 

By  these  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  thirteen  million  of  Germans 
were  robbed  of  their  liberties  and  rights.  Although  much  in  the  old  constitutions 
had  grown  antiquated  and  behind  the  times,  yet  this  fact  rendered  necessary  a  reform, 
rot  a  destroyal.  The  right  of  voting  or  refusing  taxes  was  an  old  right  of  the  pro- 
\  incial  estates,  and  had  in  Wiirtemberg  been  confirmed  in  writing  by  the  testament 
of  the  Duke  Eberhard  the  Bearded.  But  this  right,  the  highest  a  people  can  possess, 
was  of  all  rights  the  most  hateful  to  King  Frederick  I.  of  Wiirtemberg.  Alter  the 
fall  of  the  German  empire  he  abolished  the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  and 
established  a  despotism.  He  and  the  other  princes  could  do  this  under  the  protection 
of  Napoleon,  who  found  in  these  princes  unreserved  slaves  of  his  will.  As  the  lesser 
nobility  in  olden  times,  so  now  the  lesser  princes  of  the  empire,  became  subjects  of 
the  neighboring  princes  of  the  confederation.  These  petty  princes,  it  is  trv  ,  tost 
nothing  but  their  independence,  the  legislative  power,  the  right  of  high  justice  and 
high  police,  and  the  right  of  levying  taxes.  The  condition  of  the  nobles  who  had 
previously  been  immediate  was  much  more  lamentable.  French  commissioners- 
assigned  the  estates  of  these  barons  or  knights  to  the  princes  of  the  confederation. 
Thus,  together  with  the  empire  there  fell  the  institutions  of  the  empire,  the  cities  of 
the  empire,  the  property  of  many  private  persons,  many  excellent  arrangements. 
The  two  last  imperial  cities  in  South  Germany  which  had  hitherto  escaped,  now  lost 
their  independence.  Frankfort-on-the-Main  was  given  to  the  elector  of  Mainz  under 
his  new  title  of  grand-duke,  and  Nuremberg  to  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

Before  the  transfer  of  Nuremberg  to  Bavaria,  Napoleon  determined  to  give  an 
example  of  what  was  to  be  expected  by  any  one  who  should  henceforth  work  for 
German  nationality  and  refuse  to  see  Germany's  good  fortune  in  the  downfall  of  the 
empire.  A  pamphlet  which  breathed  the  sorrow  of  an  outraged  nationality  and  hitter 
dissatisfaction  at  foreign  rule  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Furious  at  finding  that 
it  was  easier  for  him  to  conquer  provinces  in  Germany  than  to  conquer  the  thoughts 
and  spirit  of  the  people,  he  seized  in  the  free  city  of  Nuremberg  the  publisher  of  this 
pamphlet  "Germany  in  her  deepest  degradation,"  the  bookseller  Palm.  Palm  was 
dragged  to  Brunau,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  shot.  Without  the  assistance  of  any 
German  authority,  without  any  customary  form  of  law,  Napoleon  perpetrated  thist 
crime  in  a  free  city,  or,  if  he  did  not  regard  it  as  free,  in  the  territory  of  an  ally, 
when  he  had  by  a  solemn  compact  promised  never  to  interfere  in  internal  affairs. 
The  Confederates  of  the  Rhine  were  thus  allowed  to  see  what  the  French  Protector 
could  do. 
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The  princes  of  Berg  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  as  well  as  of  Baden,  were  made  grand- 
dukes:  tlif  prince  of  Nassau  a  duke.  Napoleon  gave  the  presidency  of  the  confed- 
eration to  the  late  arckchancellor  of  the  empire,  Dalberg,  with  the  title  of  prince 
primate  of  the  French  empire  and  grand-duke  of  Frankfort,  where  the  diet  of  the 
confederation  was  to  be  held.  It  never  met,  however,  for  everything  concerning 
tin-  confederation  was  determined  by  Napoleon  alone.  The  confederates  in  truth 
depended  on  the  dictatorship  of  the  French  emperor  not  merely  in  foreign,  but  in 
home  affairs.  The  princes  so  proud  of  their  sovereignty  were  his  subjects;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  confederation  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  France.  The  confederation 
Boon  expanded  and  embraced  a  third  of  Germany,  which  thus  became  a  portion  of  the 
French  empire,  and  a  foreign  conqueror  could  wage  war  on  Germany  with  the  blood 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans.  The  people  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  were  sacrificed  for  French  interests.  Henceforth  they  shed  their  blood  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Napoleon,  and  exhibited  to  the  world  the  shameful  spectacle  of 
Germans  fighting  Germans  to  aggrandize  France  and  to  make  Germany's  chains 
eternal. 

JusJ  as  if  there  were  no  Prussia  in  existence,  and  no  alliance  between  Prussia  and 
France,  Napoleon  in  establishing  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  acted  without  the 
sligntest  reference  to  this  ally,  and  concluded  in  profound  secrecy  this  treaty  by  which 
thirteen  million  of  Germans  were  bound  to  the  triumphal  car  of  the  French  ruler. 
The  Prussian  court  thought  of  forming  a  second  confederation  in  the  North  under  the 
protectorate  of  Prussia,  but  the  king  still  desired  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
France,  and  the  Prussian  cabinet  yielded  everything  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But 
Napoleon  had  long  before  been  forming  plans  to  lower  the  power  of  Prussia.  Prussia 
was  industriously  annoyed  by  disregard  of  all  the  obligations  which  the  French 
emperor  had  assumed  towards  the  king.  Murat,  the  grand-duke  of  Berg,  seized  in 
profound  peace  the  Prussian  abbeys  of  Essen,  Werden,  and  Etten.  Napoleon  had 
assigned  Hanover  to  Prussia  ;  he  now  secretly  offered  to  restore  it  to  England,  with  a 
view  of  inclining  that  great  power  to  peace.  Fox,  the  English  minister,  at  once 
communicated  this  proposition  to  Berlin.  The  French  armies  remained  in  Germany, 
and  were  even  reinforced.  The  Prussian  nation,  which  felt  itself  to  be  the  nation  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  was  for  war.  Prussian  honor  was  wounded  by  the  violation 
of  Ptrussian  neutrality  by  France.  Men  had  forgotten,  not  merely  in  the  court  and 
army,  but  in  Prussia  everywhere,  that  there  was  a  German  nation  and  German 
honor. 

Terrible  was  the  delusion  which  possessed  the  noble  natures  of  the  Prussian  court. 
When  the  king  and  his  advisers  saw  that  only  a  choice  remained  between  war  with 
England,  Sweden,  and  perhaps  Russia,  and  war  with  France,  the  Prussian  army  was 
called  together,  negotiations,  somewhat  too  late,  were  entered  into  with  England,  and 
the  renunciation  of  Hanover  by  Prussia  conciliated  that  power.  Peace  was  made  with 
Sweden.  The  support  of  Russia  was  asked,  but  the  arrival  of  Russian  forces  could  not 
be  expected  before  the  end  of  the  year.    Austria  was  nearer ;  an  Austrian  army  of  eighty 
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thousand  men  was  already  in  Bohemia.  But  Prussia  had  left  Austria  to  Jghl  alone, 
and  had  not  supported  her  in  her  distress.  The  Austrian  cabinel  answered  the 
representations  of  Prussia  by  the  declaration  that  "the  army  and  finances  of  Austria 
had  not  recovered  from  the  wounds  of  the  last  war,  and  thai  army  was  intended  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  of  Austria  and  its  territory."  South  and  Western  Germany, 
and  thirteen  millions  of  Germans  whom  Prussia  could  once  have  hud  on  her  side,  were 
now  on  the  side  of  Napoleon.  Prussia  had  allowed  France  to  increase  so  long  thai 
its  power  was  a  match  for  the  united  powers  of  Germany,  and  now  had  to  entei  the 
lists  with  France  almost  alone. 

The  military  enthusiasm  of  all  classes  of  the  people  transcended  belief  as  soon  as 
the  Prussian  army  was  in  the  field.  " Prussia,"  it  was  said,  "is  called  to  save  the 
honor  of  Germany,  and  punish  for  Europe  the  arrogance  of  France."  The  army,  the 
capital,  thii  princes,  the  court,  the  countless  writers,  shared  or  augmented  the  enthu- 
siasm. All  were  filled  with  hopes  of  victory.  Frederick  William  III.  still  soughl  to 
maintain  peace,  on  the  condition  that  Napoleon  withdraw  his  armies  behind  the  Rhine 
and  atone  for  the  injury  done  to  Prussia.  As  Napoleon  gave  no  satisfactory  answer 
by  the  8th  of  October,  the  term  lixed  for  a  reply,  Prussia  declared  war  against  France 
on  the  9th  of  October,  180G. 

Prussia  threatened  France.  Prussia,  which  with  the  aid  of  Saxony  had  placed  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  had  not  boldly  occupied,  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  a  good  position  for  a  battle,  but  posted  its  army  on  the  edge  of 
the  Thuringian  Forest,  where  it  could  be  easily  outflanked,  and  waited  for  Napoleon's 
answer.  The  greatest  general  of  his  day,  or  of  the  last  two  centuries,  was  already  in 
Germany  a  week  before  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  French  troops  and 
Confederates  of  the  Rhine,  and  had  on  the  Gth  of  October  issued  a  bulletin  to  his 
army  from  his  headquarters  at  Bamberg,  wherein  he  said,  "As  moderation  has  been 
unable  to  allay  the  inconceivable  presumptuousness  of  the  party  dominant  at  the 
Prussian  court,  the  Prussian  army  and  people  must  learn  that  it  is  easy  to  increase 
territory  and  power  by  the  friendship  of  the  great  nation  (Napoleon's  favorite  term 
for  France),  and  that  the  enmity  of  that  nation,  which  can  only  be  provoked  by  the 
throwing  away  of  all  wisdom  and  foresight,  is  more  terrible  than  the  storms  of  the 
ocean." 

On  the  day  when  Prussia  had  declared  war,  Napoleon  had  already  passed  so  far  tt» 
the  east  of  her  army  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  Hank  and  rear. 
A  French  corps  of  cavalry  defeated  the  Prussian  advance  under  Prince  Louis,  who 
was  slain  by  a  French  quartermaster  because  he  refused  to  surrender.  The  main 
Prussian  army  was  at  Auerstadt,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick;  with  it 
was  the  king.  Another  army  under  Prince  Hohenlohe-Ingellinuen  was  near  Jena. 
Prussian  fugitives  from  Saalfeld  brought  the  news  of  Napoleon's  forward  movement, 
and  that  he  was  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  army.  An  eye-witness  describes  the 
confusion  that  arose  at  headquarters  as  inconceivable.  On  the  14th  of  October  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  determined  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Cosen.  lie  found  them 
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already  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Davotist  was  in  command  there.  The  duk  s 
attempted  to  take  by  force  the  positions  he  had  lost  by  delay.  The  battle  had  m 
lasted  long  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  which  entered  Ids  righ 
eye.  By  his  death  the  whole  plan  of  the  battle  was  lost,  and  all  unity  of  movement. 
The  fire  of  the  French  batteries  poured  terribly  from  the  heights  which  the  Prussians 
had  neglected  to  occupy  at  the  righi  time.  The  Prussians,  men  and  officers,  fouglil 
iMtlv,  hut  they  were  outflanked,  surrounded,  beaten.  Strong  bodies  of  Prussian 
troops  were  still  unused.  Bllicher  begged  the  king  to  collect  the  cavalry,  in  which 
arm  the  Prussian-  were  superior,  in  order  to  make  a  grand  charge.     The  king  refused; 


h  ■  preferred  to  unite  with  the  army  of  Hohenlohe  and  Riichel  and  renew  the  battle 
next  day.  Put  the  retreat  soon  changed  into  confusion  and  Might.  The  king  had  no 
suspicion  of  what  was  at  the  very  same  time  taking  place  at  Jena.  Napoleon  in 
person  had  undertaken  to  fall  upon  Hohenlohe.  Hohenlohe  had  left  the  steep  heights 
near  Jena  unoccupied.  Napoleon  occupied  them  during  the  night  with  his  artillery 
(>n  the  morning  of  the  1  tth  of  October  the  opinion  in  Hohenlohe's  headquarters  was 
iat  the  French  were  at  a  good  distance.  Napoleon's  centre  gave  way  to  the  Prus- 
sian cavalry,  hut  as  soon  as  he  could  bring  all  his  forces— much  more  numerous  thai: 
'he  Prussians— into  action,  the  victory  was  decided.  Rachel's  division,  on  which 
Hohenlohe  placed  his  hopes  when  he  began  his  retreat,  had  been  placed  uselessly  too 
,l11"  ""•  ;""1  came  up  too  late.  When  ];e  attacked,  his  division  was  beaten  at  once. 
olohe's  army  was  now  scattered  in  wild  flight.  At  Sommerda  it  met  the  othe:- 
jlying  ;milV-  fne  confusion  in  the  two  beaten  armies  crossing  each  other  was 
immeasurable.      Many  generals  had  fallen;   there  was  no  plan,  no  rally  in  :-place ;   the 
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darkness,  the  cold  of  the  autumn  night,  were  less  terrible  than  the  fact  that  fchey 
were  cut  off  from  the  shortest  way  to  Prussia,  and  had  to  fly  by  long  circuits  to  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

The  losses  of  both  parties  were  unusually  large.  The  Prussians  left  more  than 
twenty  thousand  dead  or  wounded  on  the  battle-field,  to  which  number  n,nst  be 
added  the  dead,  wounded  and  prisoners  in  the  flight.  Six  thousand  Saxons  and  three 
hundred  officers  were  captured  after  the  battle.  Napoleon  declared  to  them  he  had 
taken  up  arms  merely  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  "Saxon  nation  "  and  prevent 
their  incorporation  in  the  Prussian  army.  The  Prussians  must  stop  in  Prussia,  and  not 
interfere  with  Germany.  The  Saxons  under  French  protection  must  form  a  pari  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Napoleon  then  set  all  the  Saxon  prisoners  free,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Saxons  that  he  had  no  complaints  against  their  "  nation." 
Two  days  afterwards  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Saxony,  declaring  Saxony  neutral. 
Prussia,  which  had  bound  itself  to  protect  Saxony,  could  not  protect  her  own  terri- 
tory. The  battle  of  Jena  was  only  the  first  burst  of  the  tempest;  then  came  stroke 
in  stroke.  At  Prenzlau,  Prince  Hohenlohe  surrendered  the  remains  of  his  army,  six- 
teen thousand  infantry,  mostly  of  the  guard,  and  six  regiments  of  cavalry.  Arriving 
before  Magdeburg  without  munitions,  without  bread  or  forage,  he  had  demanded 
supplies  from  the  commander  of  the  well-supplied  garrison,  but  the  latter  refused. 
Two  days  afterwards  this  commander,  whose  advanced  age  rendered  him  utterlv 
incompetent,  surrendered  without  a  shot  the  great  fortress  supplied  with  provisions 
for  years. 

Bliicher,  in  spite  of  orders  to  join  Hohenlohe,  followed  him  only  at  some  distance. 
He  saw  clearly  how  a  retreat  under  Hohenlohe  would  end,  and  when  the  latter  was 
captured,  Bliicher  wTith  the  cavalry  cut  his  way  out,  rallied  the  troops  which  the  duke 
of  Weimar  had  commanded  and  a  crowd  of  fugitive  Prussians,  and  turned  towards 
the  Elbe,  in  order  to  occupy  the  French  there  till  the  king  and  the  Russians  gained 
time  to  advance  together.  Pursued  and  attacked  incessantly  by  three  French  army- 
corps,  and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  threw  himself  into  the  neutral  town  of 
Lubeck.  Lubeck  was  taken  by  storm  ;  Bliicher  lost  thousands  of  his  men.  Lubeck 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  a  town  taken  by  storm.  Bliicher  with  ten  thousand  men 
Qed  to  Radkau,  but  did  not  find  the  expected  English  fleet  to  take  off  his  troops.  I  It- 
had  gallantly  conducted  his  retreat  for  fifty  German  miles,  in  continual  engagements 
with  a  superior  enemy,  amid  terrible  fatigues  and  deprivations.  In  sight  of  the 
misery  of  his  men  he  surrendered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  enemy  did  not  with- 
hold marks  of  most  distinguished  respect  and  admiration  for  him  and  his  division. 
They  were  generously  treated  like  heroes  in  captivity.  Meanwhile  a  Prussian  lieu- 
tenant, Ferdinand  Schill,  who  had  formed  a  corps  of  fugitives  from  Jena,  took  prisoner 
Marshal  Victor,  and  he  was  exchanged  for  Bliicher,  who  henceforward  struggled 
unweariedly  for  the  liberation  of  Germany  from  foreign  rule. 

Ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena  the  French  entered  Berlin.  Three  days  after- 
wards Napoleon  made  his  solemn  entrance.     The  booty  found  by  the  conquerors  was 
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■  iv.it,  the  arsenal  and  five  hundred  cannons  and  immense  supplies,  the  rich  collections 
of  priceless  works  of  art,  the  whole  private  correspondence  of  the  king  and  queen, 
documents  in  Napoleon's  hands  most  ruinous  for  Prussia.  The  fabric  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  which  all  believed  so  staunch,  cracked  at  every  joint  and  collapsed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  battle  of  .Jena.  Ten  million  of  Germans  and  over  a  thousand  cities 
were  reduced  under   French  dominion  within  thirty  days. 

While  Napoleon  busied  himself  in  making  the  conquered  territory  his  base  for 
continuing  the  war,  the  Prussian  fortresses  were  surrendering  one  after  another, 
mostly  on  the  first  or  second  summons.  Stettin  fell  before  a  shot  was  tired;  Kiistrin, 
,.ne  of  the  strongest  places  in  Prussia,  was  surrendered  by  Ingersleben  with  its  gar- 
rison of  tour  thousand  men  and  ninety  guns  to  tifteen  hundred  French,  without 
waiting  for  a  summons  to  surrender.  The  main  fortress,  in  the  impregnability  of 
which  the  king  had  every  confidence,  was  Magdeburg.  Twenty  generals,  eight  hun- 
dred officers,  twenty  thousand  infantry,  four  hundred  cavalry,  two  thousand  artillery 
lav  in  it.  Eight  hundred  pieces  stood  on  its  walls,  one  million  pounds  of  powder  and 
an  immense  supply  of  necessaries  of  all  kinds  lay  in  its  magazines.  On  the  25th  of 
October  Marshal  Ney,  with  scarcely  ten  thousand  men,  appeared  before  Magdeburg; 
he  had  no  heavy  siege  artillery.  Ney  sat  down  before  the  city  for  fourteen  days,  and 
amused  himself  by  cannonading  the  works  with  some  light  field-pieces.  The  fortress 
was  commanded  by  an  old  general  You  Kleist,  thoroughly  incompetent,  placed  in 
such  a  position  only  by  birth  and  the  merits  of  his  ancestors.  Too  proud  to  transfer 
to  another  the  command  for  which  he  was  too  weak,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  sur- 
render the  fortress,  which  was  amply  supplied  with  provisions  for  a  long  time  and 
contained,  without  reckoning  the  citizens,  twenty-four  thousand  soldiers,  to  Ney's 
flying  column.  History  knows  no  example  of  such  a  disgraceful  capitulation  as  that 
of  Magdeburg.  Erfurt,  Spandau,  Hamelin,  Nieuburg  surrendered  without  resistance. 
Only  in  Silesia  did  the  fortresses  offer  any  resistance;  three  of  them,  Cosel,  Glatz,  and 
Silberberg,  did  not  surrender. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  made  Saxony  into  a  kingdom,  and  Saxony  with  the  Saxon 
dukes,  and  Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The 
princes  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Brunswick  were  deprived  of  their  dominions,  which  were 
Beized  by  Napoleon.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  retired  to  Kdnigsberg.  A  Russian 
army  had  meanwhile  arrived,  but  slowly  gathered  reinforcements.  The  king  placed 
the  army  newly  formed  from  the  remains  of  the  dispersed  Prussian  divisions  under  the 
command  of  the  Russian  general  Benningsen.  On  the  26th  of  December  a  battle,  a 
terrible  struggle,  took  place  at  Pultusk.  Benningsen  claimed  the  victory ;  the  king 
oi  Prussia  received  the  congratulations  of  Kdnigsberg.  But  on  the  31st  of  December 
the  arrival  of  Prussian  officers  revealed  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  previous  joy.  Everything  valuable  was 
at  once  sent  by  the  Prussian  court  to  Memel,  the  frontier  of  Prussia  towards  Russia. 
Queen  Louise,  although  in  ill  health,  took  ship  thither.  Benningsen's  despatch  had 
been  a  Ho ;  he  retreated  with  such  haste  that  he  left  behind  him  all  his  dead  and 
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wounded,  six  thousand  in  number,  seventeen  hundred  baggage-wagons,  five  thousand 
prisoners  and  eighty  guns ;  his  soldiers  had  all  left  their  knapsacks,  so  hurried  was 
the  retreat. 

The  battle  of  Preussisch-Eylau,  on  the  7th  and  Sth  of  February,  1807,  was  fought 
by  Benningsen  to  protect  Konigsberg.  The  battle  raged  without  decisive  result  from 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  ten  at  night  of  the  first  day,  and  the  struggle  was 
renewed  on  the  morrow  with  break  of  day.  For  twelve  hours  three  hundred  guns 
vomited  death.  The  fresh  glittering  snow  was  furrowed  with  streams  of  blood  and 
covered  with  the  dark  heaps  of  dead  and  dying.  "It  was  a  sight  to  make  princes 
love  peace  and  hate  war."  Here  for  the  first  time  the  Prussians  fought  with  a  success 
worthy  of  their  old  glory;  they  restored  the  yielding  line,  and  where  danger  was 
most  imminent  made  an  end  victoriously  to  the  struggle.  But  this  second  day's 
battle  also  was  not  decisive.  At  midnight  Benningsen  ordered  a  retreat;  but  Napo- 
leon also  entered  winter-quarters ;  it  seems,  therefore,  that  the  French  had  suffered 
the  greater  loss. 

After  the  battle  of  Eylau,  Napoleon  sent  his  confidant  General  Bertrand  to  Memel, 
and  offered  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  king  on  not  unfavorable  terms.  The 
king  declined  these  one-sided  negotiations.  At  this  period,  in  the  days  of  his  deepest 
misfortune,  the  king  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  men  who  united  with  the 
abilities  of  statesmen  loyalty  to  their  fatherland  and  the  royal  house,  and  who  saw 
through  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander  I.,  and  the  Russian  policy  which  guided 
him.  They  told  the  king  that  he  ought  not  to  risk  the  last  cottages  of  his  subjects. 
Others  on  whom  the  king  had  hitherto  depended  were  present  also,  and  assured  him 
that  the  Czar  would  save  everything.  Queen  Louise  said  to  the  patriots  and  states- 
men who  saw  the  true  situation,  "If  the  king  accepts,  he  must  desert  a  loyal  ally."1 
On  the  26th  of  April,  1S07,  Alexander  and  the  king  formed  a  compact  at  Bartenstein, 
with  a  view  of  placing  all  Europe  on  a  new  political  foundation.  A  few  days  before 
the  emperor  of  Russia  had,  before  the  eyes  of  his  guard,  embraced  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  had  with  tears  in  his  eyes  exclaimed,  "Neither  of  us  shall  fall  alone;  either  both 
together  or  neither  !  " 

In  the  Compact  of  Bartenstein  they  resolved  on  the  abolition  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  the  separation  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy,  the  restoration  or 
indemnification  of  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  and  if  possible  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  hereditary  stadtholder  of  Holland.  Prussia  was  to  receive  all  it  had  lost 
since  180-5,  and  obtain  compensation  for  what  could  not  be  restored.  Austria  was  to 
receive  everything  necessary  to  consolidate  its  power,  that  is,  the  Tyrol  and  what  it 
lost  by  the  Peace  of  Presburg.  The  kings  of  England  and  Sweden  were  to  receive 
an  enlargement  of  their  German  dominions.  The  old  German  empire  was  not  to  be 
restored,  but  a  league  was  to  unite  all  German  states,  even  those  possessed  by  Ki in- 
land, Sweden  and  Denmark.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  one  another  and  with  those  powers.  Finally,  a  strong  military  frontier  parallel 
with  the  Rhine  was  to  insure  the  safety  oT  Germany  o.i  the  si;k;  of  France. 
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This  agreement  was  a  purely  Russian  project.  Russia  undertook  not  to  lay  down 
her  arms  till  Prussia  had  recovered  all  her  territory  or  received  indemnity  for  it. 
Russia  and  Prussia  undertook,  in  any  case,  only  to  conclude  peace  in  common. 
Prussia  was  to  be  buill  up  again,  but  by  Russia,  and  must  therefore  remain  in  the 
interests  of  Russia.  They  expected  to  carry  out  the  plan  by  the  co-operation  of 
England  and  Austria.  The  court  of  Vienna,  however,  saw  the  Russianism  of  the 
Bcheme  and  refused  to  accede.  The  project  of  Russia  was  thus  at  once  destroyed. 
After  several  bloody  battles  cam:'  the  action  of  Ileilsberg,  on  the  10th  of  June. 
Napoleon  and  Benningsen  both  claimed  the  victory;  but  Napoleon  advanced,  and  on 
the  I  Ith  of  June  delivered  the  battle  of  Friedland,  where  the  allied  Russians  and 
Prussians  were  completely  defeated.  Dantzick,  which  Kalkreuth  had  gallantly 
defended,  had  just  fallen,  and  now,  as  a  result  of  the  battle  of  Friedland,  the  French 
took  Kouigsberg  on  the  Kith  of  June. 

'l'hf  king  of  Prussia  had  now  no  army  and  no  power.  By  Napoleon's  invitation, 
the  emperor  of  Russia  met  him  on  a  rait  in  the  Niemen  on  the  21st  of  June.  In  one 
pavilion  on  this  raft  the  retinues  of  the  two  emperors  drank  their  champagne;  in  the 
other,  the  two  emperors  met.  The  magic  which  Napoleon  could  exercise  over  men 
conquered  the  young-  Czar,  who  had  been  already  so  often  defeated  in  the  field. 
Napoleon  said,  Fiance  would  leave  the  East  to  Russia,  if  Russia  would  leave  the 
Wes1  to  France.  Alexander  is  described  as  an  idealist,  yet  he  had  a  strong  tincture 
of  that  Russian  policy  which  seeks  its  own  advantage  everywhere.  Napoleon 
attacked  him  on  another  weak  side.  He  had  been  injured  by  England,  and  Eng- 
land's policy  was  not  the  policy  of  Russia.  "I  too  hate  England,*'  Alexander 
passionately  replied  to  the  French  conqueror,  "and  1  am  ready  to  support  any  enter- 
prise against  EnglaTad."  "  Is  that  the  case?"  answered  Napoleon ;  "then  everything 
is  in  order,  and  peace  made." 

<  >n  the  second  day  the  king  of  Prussia  was  summoned  to  the  meeting.  The  noble- 
hearted  Queen  Louise  also  came  to  Tilsit,  and  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon.  She 
spoke  tor  her  people  and  her  fatherland,  and  the  conqueror  in  so  many  battles,  as  he 
afterwards  said  to  his  friends,  was  so  struck  by  the  beauty  and  noble  heart  of  this 
German  lady  "that  he  would  have  restored  to  the  king  of  Prussia  all  he  had  taken, 
and  made  Prussia  a  friend  of  France;"  but  his  minister  Talleyrand,  by  jest  and  earnest, 
dissuaded  him.  The  queen  must  have  bitterly  felt  the  behavior  of  the  Czar.  "My 
ally,''  King  Frederick  William  wrote  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  "immediately  after  the 
armistice  concluded  peace  for  himself  alone."  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  "loyal" 
ally  of  whom  the  queen  had  spoken,  and  whom  the  king  would  not  desert;  such  was 
onduct  ten  weeks  after  that  scene  of  embraces  and  affection,  two  months  after 
the  Compact  of  Bartenstein.  The  deepest  pain  of  the  royal  pair  must  have  been 
th.it  their  "friend"  Alexander  shared  with  Napoleon  in   plundering  Prussia.      As  the 

i  emperors  had  become  allies,  and  peace  was  established  between  France  and  Russia, 

choice  was  left  the  king  of  Prussia  but  to  sue  for  peace  and  accept  even  the 

hardest  conditions.    Peace  between  Russia  and  France  was  signed  on  the  7th  of  June, 
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between  France  and  Prussia  on  the  9tii.  The  sacrifices  to  which  the  king  was  forced 
to  accede  were  unexpectedly  great.  The  Prussian  state  was  diminished  one-halt'.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  a  territory  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  i  ighty- 
nine  square  miles,   a  population  of   more    than    ten   millions  of    men;    now    there 


remained  only  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen  square  miles  with  five  million, 
of  inhabitants.     Among  the  ceded  districts  were  his  richest  and  finest  lands. 

With  such  immense  booty  in  territory  and  people  thus  taken  from  Prussia  by  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon  in  his  grandeur  felt  himself  justified  in  distributing  "dota- 
tions" to  whomsoever  he  wished,  and  who  had  actually  been  of  service  to  him.  As 
the  first  dotation,  the  Czar  received  a  considerable  portion  of  New  Prussia,  unless  we 
prefer  to  think  he  had  bargained  for  it  in  return  for  leaving  lis  friends  the  king  and 
queen  of. Prussia  in  the  lurch.  East  Friesland  was  given  to  the  new  kingdom  oi 
Holland,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  left  of  the   Elbe  were 
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assigned  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  was  formed  from  these  provinces 
and  territory  taken  from  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse,  and  given  to  the  emperor's 
youngesi  brother  Jerome.  From  a  part  of  the  Prussian  Polish  provinces  Napoleon 
formed  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  given  to  the  king  of  Saxony  and  united  to 
his  kingdom  b\  a  tree  military  road  through  the  Prussian  dominions.  Prussia  hoped 
to  escape  with  nineteen  millions  of  francs  for  war  expenses,  but  Napoleon  fixed  the 
Bum  ;,t  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  million  of  francs.  The  French  garrisons  were  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Prussian  provinces  in  proportion  to  sums  paid  or  secured  as 
war  expenses.  Napoleon's  object  now  was  not  merely  to  weaken,  but  to  disable  and 
kill  Prussia.  Prussia  was  permitted  to  have  only  a  petty  army  of  forty -two  thousand 
in  i.  "The  king  of  Prussia,"  said  Napoleon,  "needs  no  army;  he  is  at  war  with 
nobody." 

French  and  Russian  absolutism  thus  ruled  at  will  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe.  "  If  the  emperor  and  I,"  said  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  "  understand 
each  other,  all  Europe  must  come  To  an  understanding."  Prussia  was  in  unexampled 
distress.  The  burdens  of  the  war  were  by  no  means  lightened  by  the  peace,  in  part 
even  aggravated.  The  citizens,  the  smaller  landowners,  and  the  country  people 
experienced  shortness  of  provisions,  many  were  utterly  impoverished.  Trade  and 
industry  were  inactive,  the  maintenance  of  the  hostile  army  consumed  the  remains  of 
the  nation's  property,  for  large  supplies  were  demanded  and  enforced  even  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  Contagious  diseases  in  many  districts  carried  oh1' an  incredible 
Dumber  of  people,  murrain  carried  oil'  the  last  traces  of  their  old  prosperity  from  the 
unhappy  country  folk,  whom  the  war  had  already  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  herds  tor  the  sustenance  of  friendly  or  hostile  armies. 

Prussia  lav  prostrate,  and  ceased  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  European 
pown-.  Germany  was  in  the  stranger's  hand.  Many  despaired;  many,  giving  up 
the  salvation  of  their  country,  took  refuge  in  mysticism;  many  exulted,  admiring  the 
conqueror's  star;  many  offered  coarse  incense  to  Napoleon.  Yet  tin  re  were  some 
who  drew  from  misfortune  lessons  for  the  future,  who  taught  the  necessity  of  a  new 
spirit  growing  up  in  the  nation,  and  who,  relying  thereon,  proclaimed  the  certainty 
of  victor}'  and  of  a  better  day. 

There  had  now  dawned  on  the  German  nation  that  terrible  time  which  oue  of 
Germany's  greatest  sons,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  has  depicted  with  his  powerful  pencil: 
"Nothing  was  Been  in  Germany  but  silence  and  obedience.  Truth,  Liberty,  Joy, 
even  Sorrow  was  silent;  nothing  spoke  but  the  cannon  with  their  whole  war,  and 
over  the  vTillnrss  of  the  world  a  dark  Ear  of  Dionvsius  was  built,  and  the  fall  of 
every  tear  was  heard  by  the  tyrant." 

Misfortune,  often  the  only  school  of  princes  and  peoples,  proved  one  for  Prussia 
and  her  king.  He  now  chose  for  his  council  men  of  brains  and  heart.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  their  misfortunes  a  number  of  patriots  rallied  round  Queen  Louise  and  her 
husband.  Nearly  all  the  old  ministers  were  dismissed  at  the  request  of  him  who  then 
stood,  as  first  minister,  at  the  head  of  affairs.     This  was  Baron  Stem.     He  had  already 
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served  the  Prussian  state;  he  was  a  Franconian  from  the  Rhine,  and  served  the  Prus- 
sian house  from  affection,  without  any  salary,  as  proud  as  any  genuine  baron  of  the 
old  empire  who  served  no  man  for  money.  He  had  not  been  allowed  i<>  rise  at 
the  court  of  Berlin.  But  now  the  king,  at  Stein's  request,  appointed  to  the  ministry 
of  war  another  non-Prussian,  the  son  of  a  Hanoverian  peasant,  the  creator  of  the 
Prussian  army,  Scharnhorst.  He  made  a  thorough  reformation  and  renewal  of  the 
army.  It  was  now  clear  how  ruinous  had  been  the  system  of  confining  commissions 
in  the  army  to  the  noble  classes;  it  was  clear  how  hurtful  was  promotion  by  seniority 
alone,  how  demoralizing  were  the  barbarous  and  degrading  punishments  of  the  pri- 
vate soldiers.  Troops  under  the  old  system  could  not  but  be  beaten  whenevei 
matched  with  the  new  armies  of  France,  where  the 
talent  of  the  whole  nation  was  picked  out  for  the  places 
of  officers,  merit  alone  promoted  without  regard  to 
length  of  service,  the  most  capable  promoted  on  the 
spot,  corporal  punishment  abolished  since  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Rights  of  Man  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution.  At  Jena  and  Auerstadt  the  private  soldiers 
of  France,  in  whom  love  of  honor  and  patriotism  were 
the  strongest  springs  of  action,  were  opposed  by  the 
Prussian  soldiers,  most  of  whom  were  recruits  levied 
from  rural  serfs,  and  accustomed  in  their  villages  to 
their  master's  stick.  Scharnhorst  insisted  that  the 
capacity  of  all,  without  distinction  of  rank,  to  rise  to 

the  highest  positions  in  the  army,  should  be  recognized  and  established.  In  times  of 
peace,  proved  knowledge  and  high  education  alone  were  to  be  requisites  for  commis- 
sions; in  war,  determined  resolution  and  assured  courage.  Stein,  Scharnhorst  and 
Gneisenau,  as  soldiers,  and  all  the  patriots  who  labored  at  the  transformation  of 
Prussia,  made  it  a  law  that  all  natives  of  the  country  were  bound  to  military  service. 
General  liability  to  serve  in  the  army  was  the  salvation  of  Prussia.  Running  the 
gauntlet,  the  cane,  the  stick,  those  degrading  marks  of  slavery,  were  abolished  by 
Scharnhorst;  the  pigtail,  which  all  soldiers  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  wear, 
cut  off.  There  seemed,  however,  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  renewing  the  military 
power  of  Prussia,  the  article  in  the  treaty  fixing  its  numbers  at  forty-two  thousand 
men.  From  the  Vistula  to  the  Elbe  there  extended  a  French  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  and  fifty  thousand  horses,  a  terrible  burden  for  an  exhaitf 
country.  The  presence  of  this  host  could  not  but  ruin  the  country,  and  men  saw 
that  the  enemy  purposely  did  everything  with  this  view,  and  heaped  expense  on 
expense.  This  reason  made  it  necessary  to  free  Prussia  as  soon  as  possible  from  such 
a  host,  while  it  was  equally  necessary  to  get  round  the  article  in  the  treaty  respecting 
the  Prussian  army,  and  place  the  army  in  an  efficient  condition.  The  king  and  the 
people  made  every  sacrifice  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.  Partly  payment,  partly 
security,  was  given  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  at  last  the  French  troops  returned 
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to  their  homes.  Berlin  was  evacuated  by  the  French  on  the  3d  of  December,  1808, 
and  Prussia  treed  from  hostile  garrisons  except  in  Stettin,  Custrin,  and  Glogau,  which 
remained  as  pledges  in  the  bands  of  the  French.  The  cost  of  the  .support  of  the 
French  army  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  month.  Napoleon  could 
tap  money  as  well  as  blood. 

Scharnhorst,  and  under  him  Gneisenau,  did  everything  to  renew  the  army. 
Gneisenau,  who  also  was  no  Prussian,  but  a  Franconian  of  the  Main  from  Bam- 
berg, forged  to  a  high  mural  grandeur  in  the  hard  school  of  poverty,  was  forty-seven 
years  old,  and  was  stationed  in  a  petty  town  as  captain  of  the  garrison  when  the 
terrible  distress  of  his  fatherland  summoned  him,  with  the  title  of  major,  to  the  for- 
tress of  Kolberg,  which  his  defence  preserved.  Scharn- 
horst's  eye  quickly  spied  out  this  military  genius,  and 
they  together  made  an  understanding  use  of  the  new 
arrangements  introduced  by  Carnot  and  Napoleon 
since  the  French  Revolution.  Scharnhorst  dared  nor 
openly  increase  the  army  over  forty-two  thousand 
men  ;  he  did  so  secretly.  He  called  up  recruits  and 
trained  them.  When  trained  they  were  dismissed  and 
new  recruits  summoned.  Thus  the  army  standing  in 
arms  remained  always  in  appearance  under  forty-two 
thousand  men  ;  in  fact,  Scharnhorst  had  in  three  years 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  trained  sol- 
diers at  his  disposition.  There  needed  but  a  signal  at 
a  decisive  moment,  and  in  place  of  forty-two  thousand  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  stood  under  the  Prussian  eagles.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
new  muskets  were  quickly  introduced  into  the  arsenals,  some  were  secretly  bought  in 
Austria,  some  made  in  the  country.  The  artillery  was  similarly  renewed.  At  Pillau 
and  Kolberg,  at  Glatz  and  Neisse,  intrenched  camps  were  formed  in  order  that,  if  the 
i  neuiy  again  overran  the  open  country,  men  and  stores  might  there  be  left  in  safety 
and  the  armament  of  the  troops  continued.  In  despite  of  Napoleon  and  his  generals 
a  new  military  force  was  created  in  Prussia. 

The  men  about  the  king  who  appreciated  the  circumstances  and  were  friends  of 
their  native  country,  not  oidy  of  their  Prussian  but  of  their  German  fatherland, 
thoughl  day  and  night  of  nothing  else  than  a  change  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  there- 
with ,i  resurrection  of  Prussia.     For  this  end  Prussia  must  have  an  imposing  force. 

!n  the  administration  along  with  Stein,  Scharnhorst,  and  Gneisenau,  were  men  of 
ability  like  William  Humboldt,  Blucher,  Boyen,  Schon,  Siegmann,  Niebuhr,  Morgen- 
besser,  Grolmann,  and  men  of  like  opinions.  The  highest  placed  of  all  was  Stein. 
<  >n  the  fourth  day  alter  his  appointment  to  be  prime  minister  of  Prussia  appeared  his 
ordinances  respecting  the  possession  and  use  of  real  estate,  whereby  lie  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  what  was  still  wanting,  a  free  peasant  class.  Hitherto  none  but  nobles 
could  possess  the  so-called  "noble  lands."     This  limitation  was  abolished,  the  noble 
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man  was  allowed  to  possess  the  so-called  "burgher"  and  "peasantry  Lands,"  and  to 
exercise  the  trades  of  burghers.  By  the  ordinance  of  the  19th  of  November,  L808, 
every  city  was  made  independent  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  its  common 
property,  and  the  citizens  had  restored  to  them  their  old  right  of  electing  the  civic 
officials.  The  bourgeoisie  assumed  a  quite  new  position  towards  the  civic  authorities 
by  the  introduction  of  city-commissaries.  These  had  to  represent  the  bourgeoisie  in 
all  affairs  before  the  magistrate,  to  control  the  finances  of  the  city.  All  civic  imposts 
indeed  were  henceforth  dependent  on  the  assent  of  the  city-commissaries.  'Die  exist- 
ing absolute  s}Tstem  of  government  was  thus  abandoned  in  one  very  important  point. 
Serfdom  and  personal  servitude  were  abolished.  The  serfs  and  villeins  on  the  domains 
of  the  crown  were  set  free  for  themselves  and  their  descendants  on  the  1st  of  .lime, 
1S0S,  all  other  serfs  on  the  11th  of  November,  1S10,  and  given  the  same  civic  rights 
as  the  rest  of  the  population. 

These  measures  had  great  results  in  respect  to  national  economy  by  promoting  the 
general  welfare,  in  respect  of  politics  by  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  the  people. 
Like  the  cities,  the  separate  provinces  were,  according  to  Stein's  plan,  as  independi  nt 
corporations  to  receive  self-government  by  provincial  diets,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  a  national  representative  body  was  to  be  placed.  Stein's  leading  idea  was,  to 
build  up  from  below.  He  wished  to  have  a  "fixed  system  in  which  every  citizen 
should  feel  himself  to  be  an  independent  member,  with  a  simple,  secure,  cheap  and 
efficient  state  mechanism."  Unfortunately  Stein's  ministry  was  of  too  short  duration 
for  the  execution  of  all  these  ideas. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  old  court,  army,  and  official  hierarchy,  the  people 
who  looked  backwards,  regarded  with  horror  Stein's  innovations,  and  labored  to 
calumniate  him  to  the  king  as  a  Jacobin.  At  first  they  denounced  him  to  Napoleon. 
who  himself  was  suspicious  that  Stein's  patriotism  was  dangerous  to  his  influence. 
An  agent  whom  Stein  sent  to  the  prince  of  Wittgenstein  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  In  the  letters  he  was  carrying  Napoleon  thought  he  found  proof  net  only 
of  secret  transactions  in  Hesse  and  Westphalia,  but  of  a  plan  embracing  all  Germany. 
Napoleon  from  his  court  of  Madrid  declared  Stein  an  enemy  of  France  and  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  a  disturber  of  Germany,  and  he  consequently  ordered 
his  large  estates  in  the  Rhenish  states  fo  be  confiscated  and  himself  arrested.  Stein 
escaped  to  Austria,  and  then  to  Russia.  Schon  shares  with  Stein  the  merit  of 
transforming  Prussia  from,  a  military  bureaucratic  state,  and  of  creating  civic  freedom. 
Schon  would  have  been  the  man  to  carry  on  Stein's  plans,  but  the  Prussian  court  di  i 
not  appoint  him  as  Stein's  successor.  After  six  months  delay  Napoleon  allowed 
Hardenberg  to  be  appointed  chancellor  of  Prussia. 

All  who  still  hoped  in  saving  Germany  had  fled  to  Austria.  Prussian  officers 
entered  the  Austrian  service  as  common  soldiers.  Archduke  Charles  had  succeeded 
in  setting  on  foot  in  Vienna  more  energetic  preparations  than  ever.  "The  noble 
volunteers  of  Vienna,"  Charles  said  when  their  colors  were  blessed,  "  would  neither 
bear  foreign  scorn  nor  foreign  fetters."     In  Austria  at  last  the  emperor  Francis  and 
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the  majority  of  the  court  resolved  to  venture  the  inevitable  war  at  the  time  when 
the  Spanish  nation  was  in  revolt  en  masse  against  Napoleon,  rather  than  at  some  later 
unfavorable  moment.  <  >n  the  6th  of  April,  1809,  Austria  declared  war,  although  the 
Archduke  declared  the  preparations  by  no  means  complete,  and  the  English  subsidies 
had  not  vet  arrived.  The  Archduke  issued  to  "the  German  nation"  an  address 
saying,  ••  We  fighl  to  restore  to  Germany  her  national  honor  and  independence;  our 
se  is  the  cause  of  Germany."  But  this  proclamation  found  no  ground  in  the 
South  German  population.  An  unfavorable  sentiment  towards  Austria  had  long 
existed,  and  Austria's  appeal  to  a  German  nation  was  an  appeal  to  something  which 
did  not  exist.  Napoleon  relied  on  the  Germans  of  the  West  and  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  He  came  with  a  very  inconsiderable  body  of  French  troops;  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  were  to  furnish  hands  to  smite  the  Austrians. 

The  Archduke  John,  with  forty-three  thousand  men,  marched  against  Italy;  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  with  thirty-six  thousand,  towards  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  to 
occupy  it  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony;  the  main  army,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  men.  with  live  hundred  and  eighteen  cannon,  advanced  under  the  Archduke 
<  luiies  towards  the  Rhine.  By  a  too  slow  advance  the  latter  lost  the  strong  position 
of  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  from  Donauworth  to  Ratisbon.  Napoleon  had  seized  it 
before  Charles  reached  that  line.  False  intelligence  led  to  a  division  of  the  Austrian 
army,  and  a  number  of  separate  actions  took  place.  The  Austrians  were  beaten  at 
Dinzling  and  Kirchdorf.  The  divisions  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  as  a  whole  was 
superior  in  number,  were  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy  in  each  of  these  detached 
engagements,  while  the  elite  Of  the  army  under  the  Archduke  Charles  stood  useless 
on  the  greal  roads  to  Ratisbon,  and  never  saw  the  enemy.  Napoleon  meanwhile  had 
united  his  army,  and  threw  it  between  the  great  Austrian  army  and  the  fifth  army 
corps  ilnder  the  Archduke  Ludvvig.  The  former,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
this  reinforcement,  was  beaten  at  Abeusburg.  This  battle  and  the  actions  of  Lands- 
lip and  Eckmiihl  compelled  the  Archduke  Charles  to  retreat  to  Bohemia.  In  live 
days  Napoleon  had  scattered  the  Austrian  army.  The  Bavarians  and  Wiirtembergers 
ecially  distinguished  themselves;  the  emperor  had  placed  them  in  the  front  with 
the  words,  "  I  am  among  yon  not  as  emperor  of  the  French,  but  as  Protector  of  your 
country  and  the  Confederation.  No  Frenchman  is  in  your  ranks;  you  alone  must 
defeat  the  Austrians.''  He  let  them  see  what  confidence  he  placed  in  them  by 
fighting  in  person  at  their  head;  the  troops  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
were  lull  of  enthusiasm  for  the  oppressor  of  Germany.  In  these  battles  Napoleon 
took,  according  to  his  order  of  the  day  for  the  24th  of  April,  1S09,  fifty  thousand 
nv  standards,  one  hundred  cannon,  three  thousand  baggage  wagons, 
ad  all  the  military  chests.  Bavaria  was  freed  from  the  enemy,  and  the  road  to 
Vienna  open. 

During  this  war  of  1809  occurred  the  brilliant  episode  of  the  enterprises  of  Schill 
and  of  Duke  Frederick  William  of  Brunswick,  and  the  national  struggle  of  the 
:  yrolese.     Prussia  and  Westphalia  were  at  this  time  the  theatre  of  a  petty  war,  and 
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Schill's  march  from  Berlin  and  his  expedition  to  Westphalia  threatened  at    firsl    to 
kindle  a  new  great  war  in  Northern  Germany. 

Schill,  surrounded  and  wounded  by  French  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  had 
by  the  courage  of  his  horse  been  carried  from  the  sabres  of  the  enemy,  and   made 
good  his  escape.      Covered  with   blood  and  almost  lifeless,   he   had   been   found   and 
recognized  as  their  lieutenant  by  two  sub-officers  of  the  dragoon  regimenl  "Queen 
Louise,"  when  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse.     After  slight  surgical  care  lie  had,  when 
scarce  able  to  sit  in  the  saddle,  gone  to  join  the  Prussian  columns  in  their  wild  retreat 
to  Magdeburg.     There  the  wounded  man  was  lost  in  the  weltering  confusion  which 
filled  every  street  with  terror  and  helplessness;  he  had  lost  all   hope  that    any  on 
would  care  for  him  or  his  wounds.     A  French  teacher  of  languages  named  Berr  heard 
of  his  condition,  and  urged  by  the  noblest  feelings  conveyed  him  to  his  dwelling", 
where  he  and  his  wife  vied  in  their  care  and  attention.     When,  however,  he  In 
that  Magdeburg  was  to  be  surrendered,  Schill,  sick  as  he  was,  would  be  detained  by 
no  entreaties  of  his  kind  hosts.     Caring  less  for  his  own  lot  than  tor  the  hard  fate  of 
his  country,  he  said  to  his  hosts,  who  had  gained  his  affections,  that  his  duty  as  ; 
soldier  was  to  struggle  for  his  country  till  his  strength  was  utterly  broken. 

In  increasing  distress  of  body  and  mind  he  followed  the  great  stream  of  fugitive  . 
and  dragged  himself  to  Stettin  and  thence  to  Kolberg.  In  this  fortress,  command,  d 
by  an  old  colonel  Loucadou  and  his  housekeeper,  he  saw  the  miserable  condition  of 
affairs,  and  put  forth  all  his  energy.  He  formed  a  troop  from  the  fugitives,  and  with 
the  support  of  an  old  sailor,  a  brave  and  wise  man,  Joachim  Nettelbeck,  he  did  much 
for  the  defence  of  Kolberg.  His  flying  columns  intercepted  many  French  soldiers 
and  supplies.  Some  of  his  men  captured  on  the  high  road  near  Stettin  the  French 
general  Victor,  who  afterwards  became  marshal  and  duke  of  Belluno.  The  general, 
traveling  in  perfect  confidence  in  this  district  which  was  then  occupied  by  French 
troops,  was  surprised  one  morning,  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Kolberg.  This 
capture  was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  resurrection  of  Germany.  Napoleon 
exchanged  Bliicher,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Liibeck,  for  General  Victor.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Bliicher  should  be  free,  and  able  to  use  his  influ- 
ence on  the  king  with  all  the  force  of  his  decided  and  undaunted  character.  The 
enterprises  of  Schill  benefited  in  more  than  one  way  the  defence  of  the  fortress,  but 
were  of  most  service  in  strengthening  confidence  in  the  old  military  fame  of  Prussia 
in  countless  multitudes  of  Germans.  The  report  of  Schill  and  his  exploits  penetrated 
into  the  Tyrol  and  the  estates  of  Pomerania,  who  saw  in  him  the  man  needed  by 
their  distressed  country,  and  obtained  a  royal  order  assigning  him  a  wider  sphere 
of  activity.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1807,  Lieutenant  Von  Schill  received  royal 
authority  to  operate  independently  with  a  free  corps  raised  in  Pomerania.  The  *bes1 
men  flocked  to  Schill.  He  applied  for  arms  to  the  Swedish  governor  of  Stralsun.l. 
The  king  of  Sweden  gave  to  Schill's  free  corps  two  thousand  muskets  and  seven 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery. 

Schill  dispatched  his  friend  Petersdorf  to  the  headquarters  of  the  great  alliance 
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against  Napoleon,  to  London,  to  seek  money,  arms,  and  support  for  bis  daring  schemes, 
for  Schill  already  thought  thai  if  the  provinces  on  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser 
were  cleared  of  hostile  forces,  he  could  organize  a  general  revolt  of  the  people. 
SchiU's  proposal  met  with  instant  approval  from  Canning.  Canning  assented  to  all 
his  demands,  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  L807,  nine  days  after  his  arrival,  Petersdorf 
sailed  with  well-laden  transports  from  the  Thames.  Forty  cannon  with  three  hun- 
dred charges  apiece,  ten  thousand  muskets,  three  million  of  cartridges,  ten  thousand 
cartridge-boxes  and  sword  belts,  six  thousand  swords  and  sabres,  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  field  constituted  the  gift  of  the  British  nation  to  Schill.  These 
supplies  reached  Kolberg  on  the  L9th  of  May,  all  of  inestimable  value  to  a  fortress 
already  invested  by  the  French.  Schill  had  been  the  man  who  prevented  Loucadou 
from  surrendering,  and  succeeded  in  having  him  replaced  by  Major  Grneisenau  as 
commandant.  The  whole  of  !ns  infantry  and  one  squadron  of  cavalry  were  placed 
l>v  Schill  at  the  king's  orders  in  Kolberg.  With  the  three  remaining  squadrons 
he  took  ship  for  Swedish  Ponierania  to  act  against  the  enemy.  From  this  time 
defence  of  Kolberg  is  the  merit  of  Gneisenau  alone.  He  held  tlje  fortress  till 
the  peace. 

In  L808  Schill's  tree  corps  was  permanently  placed  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Prussian  army,  he  received  the  title  and  rank  of  major,  and  both  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  soldi  irs  who  returned  to  Berlin  and  formed  a  part  of  the  garrison. 
U'a  entry  on  tlu  1.0tli  of  December,  L808,  was  marked  by  rejoicing  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  this  enthusiasm  remained  permanent  in  him.  Meanwhile  there  had  been 
Becretly  formed  a  league  of  patriotic  spirits  from  Vienna  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  with 
the  object  of  liberating  their  country  from  foreign  [tower.  Schill  himself  not  only 
belonged  to  the  inmost  circle  of  these  men,  but  conceived  plans  and  ideas  which  he- 
imparted  to  those  initiated  in  the  secret  society.  The  society  embraced  in  Vienna  the 
liberal-minded  minister  Count  Stadion  and  his  friends,  in  Prussia  Scharnhbrst,  (Jneise- 
naii, Biilow,  and  many  influential  men,  including  the  bold  and  patriotic  BK.'cher. 
This  "Society  of  Friends  of  the  Fatherland"  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Tugenclbund,  or  Band  of  Virtue.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  but  with 
the  knowledge  of  Queen  Louise,  this  patriotic  party  had  sent  SchiU  to  commence  the* 
insurrection  of  the  people  in  North  Germany,  in  the  provinces  torn  from  Prussia. 
Gneisenau  stated  to  Schill,  "  I  heartily  promise  my  loyal  co-operation  in  your  plans.7' 
The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Fatherland  furnished  Schill  with  the  means  to  raise  in 
revolt  the  French  possessions  in  North  Germany.  Schill  was  urged  forward  not  by 
any  over  confidence,  but  by  the  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  party  working  for  the 
ends  all  through  Europe.  Ee  based  his  enterprise  on  the  prospects  offered  by 
ia,  Prussia,  Westphalia,  and  England.  The  Prussian  ambassador  in  London, 
mint  Minister,  had  promised  that  the  English  would  make  a  landing  on  the  Elbe  and 
Weser  in  May.  Movements  in  Hesse  and  Westphalia  would  support  him,  while;  the 
Archduke  Charles  conducted  the  great  war  in  Southern  Germany.  All  were  to  work 
together. 
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Schill  opened  the  struggle  in  the  Northwesi  in  the  last  days  of  April,  L809.  He, 
like  the  patriots  in  Berlin,  calculated,  from  accounts  received,  that  the  Austrian  arms 
had  the  advantage  in  the  South  and  East.  But  Napoleon  had  in  6ve  days  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Thann,  Abensberg,  Landshut  and  Eckm'  Id,  and  Schill,  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  these  battles,  inarched  from  Berlin  tour  days  alter  the  Austrian  defeal  al 
Eckmiihl.  Magdeburg  was  to  be  surprised.  Blucher,  at  the  first  intelligence  thai 
Schill  had  set  out,  set  the  army  under  his  command  in  readiness  to  move.  While 
Schill  was  organizing  the  insurrection  in  Westphalia,  Blucher  with  his  army  corps  was 
to  advance  on  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  Blucher  longed  to  unite  himself  with  Schill 
and  hurry  the  North  of  Germany  into  the  struggle  against  the  common  foe,  but  the 
situation  wTas  altered  when  Dornberg's  enterprise,  the  surprise  of  Cassel  and  the  cap- 
ture of  King  Jerome,  was  betrayed  by  a  German  of  rank  to  this  brother  of  Napoleon, 
and  when  Catt's  attempt  on  Magdeburg  failed  by  accident.  But  worst  of  all  for  the 
vvhole  enterprise  of  the  patriots  was  an  order  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  wished 
to  protect  himself,  lie  laid  on  every  German  soldier  the  unconditional  obligation  of 
"keeping  quiet/' and  characterized  Schill's  movement  as  "an  incredible  deed,  and 
punishable  undertaking."  This  public  declaration  had  a  paralyzing  effect  in  all  direc- 
tions. "We  cannot,"  wrote  Schill,  "expect  much  of  an  insurrection."  The  outlawry 
pronounced  by  Napoleon  and  Jerome  had  given  Schill  little  anxiety  ;  but  the  decla- 
ration of  his  own  king  had  the  result  of  keeping  the  masses  aloof,  although  many 
individuals  joined  the  cause.  Schill  was  thus  left  with  a  hundred  horsemen  and  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  infantry  alone  in  the  field,  to  face  the  whole  power  oi 
Napoleon,  the  master  of  the  continent.  He  proposed  to  retire  to  the  Kibe  and  Saale 
and  wait  for  better  days  to  execute  his  plan.  Many,  however,  of  his  officers  opposed 
this  scheme,  especially  Von  Liitzow,  the  celebrated  free-corps  leader  of  alter  days. 
They  still  believed  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Schill  did  not  desire  to  decide 
the  fate  of  so  many.  He  left  the  decision  to  his  friend  Dieczelsky.  He  decided  for 
the  opinion  of  Liitzow  and  the  majority,  to  continue  their  campaign. 

Schill  on  the  4th  of  May  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy  at  Dodendorf,  and  took 
his  standards,  arms,  and  baggage.  This  enemy,  twice  as  numerous,  had  cannons: 
hitherto  Schill  had  none.  The  fame  of  this  exploit  as  of  some  miracle  spread  through 
Germany;  but  Schill  had  lost  in  the  action  a  quarter  of  his  men.  He  entered  the 
Altmark.  The  inhabitants  were  known  as  loyal  adherents  to  the  Prussian  house, 
lie  intended  there  to  raise  infantry.  But  he  did  not  find  the  enthusiasm  for  his  cause 
which  he  had  expected.  The  complete  triumph  of  Napoleon  over  the  Austrians,  the 
failure  of  the  German  cause  on  the  Danube,  was  known  everywhere  in  the  North 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  publicly  described  Schill's  adventure  as 
an  outrage,  and  had  declared  Schill  a  deserter  against  whom  one  could  not  proceed 
too  severely.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  foot  regiment  which  bore  Schill's  name  arid 
had  fought  under  him  in  Pomerania  made  its  appearance.  It  had  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing from  Berlin  to  follow  its  beloved  chief.  By  quick  marches  it  came  up  with  him 
at  Arenburg.     Schill  addressed  his  men,  concluding  with  the  words:   "  If  Germany  is 
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il  in  the  attempl  to  recover  her  l<»st  provinces  by  means  of  a  popular  insurrection, 

then  is  an  end  with  terror  to  be  preferred  to  a  terror  without  end."     After  several 

brilliant   deeds  of  arms,  Schill  retired   before  the   French  detachments  towards  the 

Baltic   where  au   English  squadron  was  cruising,  proceeded  to  Stralsund,  drove  out 

French  troops,  and  took  possession  of  the  city. 

II,.  ]1;1(|  every  reason  to  exped  a  disembarkation  by  English  troops.  He  sent  out 
i  ,  Beu  three  times  to  look  for  the  English  Hoot;  but  the  English  assistance  which  had 
b  .11  promised,  and  on  which  he  relied,  did  not  conic,  although  it  was  now  the  end 
,  m.,\.  In  a  letter  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  Schill  wrote  from  Stralsund:  "If  only 
a  thousand  English  were  landed  at  Wismar  or  Rostock,  the  whole  advancing  corps 
could  be  destroyed.  I  will  do  my  best  to  hold  Stralsund  and  Riigen,  but  alone  I  can 
not  do  so  long."  On  the  3ls1  of  May  the  enemy  appeared  before  Stralsund.  Schill 
brilliantly  repulsed  the  6rs1  attack;  then  a  German  betrayed  to  the  French  general 
i  ■;,,.  fact  that  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  town  had  not  been  completely  repaired  by 
Schill,  and  guided  the  enemy  to  the  spot.  The  foe  poured  in  masses  on  the  rear  of 
Schill  and  his  men.  When  he  saw  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  danger,  the  impossi- 
bility of  conducting  any  defence,  he  said  to  his  soldiers,  who  asked  him  whither  they 
could  retreat,  lt  [f  vou  wish  to  save  yourselves  and  can  do  so,  then  save  yourselves; 
it'  you  would  die,  then  die  with  me."  He  rushed  at  full  gallop  on  the  enemy,  and 
cul  down  the  French  general  Carteret,  as  tradition,  but  only  tradition,  says,  with  the 
words  "Dog,  give  me  quarter."  Bleeding  with  musket-wounds  and  sabre-cuts, 
Schill  breathed  forth  his  heroic  soul.  Eleven  wounded  officers  were  shot  by  Napo- 
leon's orders  in  Wesel;  fourteen  Bub-cfficers  and  privates  died  like  brave  men  at 
Brunswick.  The  heretic  death  of  Schill  and  his  comrades  who  fell  in  the  fight,  as 
well  as  the  martyrdom  of  those  whom  Napoleon  executed,  had  great  effect  on  the 
nils  nt  the  <  ierman  people.  The  scenes  of  the  People's  War — and  Schill's  object  was 
to  arouse  the  people  to  armed  revolt — were  stamped  deeper  in  their  memory  than  the 
a  of  the  Army's  War.  Such  was  the  case  too  with  the  struggle  of  the  Tyrolese 
against  the  French  and  the  Bavarians. 

While  .ill  attacks  on  Napoleon's  power  failed  on  the  Danube  and  in  the  North, 
there  was  a  small  country  which  rose  up  for  Austria  and  victoriously  maintained 
itself.  This  was  the  Tyrol.  Since  the  year  I  son  the  Tyrol  had  been  ripe  for  a  revolt 
from  Bavaria.  Bavaria  was  to  blame;  the  arrogance  of  the  military  officials,  who 
despised  the  " peasantfolk "  and  inflicted  corporal  punishment  for  trifling  offences  on 
the  free  Tyrolese,  "to  break  the  pride  of  these  peasants,"  the  incompetence  of  the 
Bavarian  civil  officials,  their  shamelessness  and  tyranny,  which  far  exceeded  their 
orders  from  Munich,  and  especially  the  merciless  assaults  of  the  Bavarian  minister 
Montgelas,  who  loved  "intelligent  despotism,"  on  the  ancestral  customs  and  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  Tyrolese,  leading  to  the  outcry  "that  he  wished  to  extirpate 
religion," — all  drove  the  people  to  rise.  The  Tyrolese  rose  and  conquered  by  them- 
selves, without  the  small  Austrian  force  that  was  sent  taking  any  share  in  the  struggb 
in  which  the  firsl  blood  of  the  Tyrol  was  shed  for  Austria.     General  Chasteler  came 
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to  the  Tyrol  when  there  was  nothing  more  to  do,  and  kept  his  force  quid  even  on  the 
11th  of  April,  when  all  the  country  was  up.  Peter  ELemenater,  the  Landlord  oi 
Schabs  in  the  Pusterthal,  defeated  the  Bavarians  at  the  Pass  of  Miihlbach,  and  imme- 
diately after,  at  the  bridge  of  Ladrit,  a  French  brigade  under  Bisson.  On  the  same 
day  Andreas  Hofer,  with  the  peasants  of  Sterzing,  had  taken  up  a  position  on  tin 
Sterzing  Moor,  when  in  the  evening  the  head  of  the  Franco-Bavarian  column  under 
Bisson  arrived  there  on  their  hurried  retreat.  Hofer  had  placed  his  people  rigtri  and 
left  on  the  rocks  and  in  the  forests,  and  when  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April 
the  French  and  Bavarian  forces  commenced  their  march  from  Sterzing  to   [nnspruck, 


they  were  shot  down  by  invisible  marksmen.  The  people  of  the  upper  and  lower 
valleys  of  the  Inn  had  taken  arms  the  day  before,  and  on  the  11th  they  caused  the 
garrison  of  Innspruck  no  small  loss,  and  on  the  17th  the  break  of  day  showed  all 
the  heights  around  Innspruck  occupied  by  the  Tyrolese  Landsturm. 

In  Innspruck  lay  the  old  general  Kinkel,  as  Bavarian  commander-in-chief.  Colonel 
Dittfurt  conducted  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  latter,  a  new  arrival,  had  said  at 
Munich,  "with  his  regiment  and  a  couple  of  squadrons  he  would  keep  in  check  all 
the  rabble."  He  posted  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry  partly  opposite  the  mountain 
Isel,  partly  in  the  fields  of  Wittau  ;  the  infantry  were  around  the  town.  He  drew  up 
his  main  body  over  against  the  line  of  peasants  on  the  Iselberg.  He  could  not  believe 
that  the  peasants  would  venture  to'come  down  to  the  level  and  attack  him.  In  a  few- 
hours  Dittfurt  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner;  General  Kinkel  and  the  Bavarian  Troops 
who  had  not  either  run  away  or  fallen  saw  themselves  prisoners  to  the  brave  country- 
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men  and  [nnspruck  in  fcheirpower.  Dittfurt's  "rabble,"  the  Tyrolese  Landsturm,  had 
come  down  from  the  heights  and  beaten  him  soundly.     The  portion  of  the  Bavarian 

dry  thai  escaped  were  mel  ai  Hall,  whence  Kinkel  had  been  hoping  to  draw  some 
support,  and  taken  prisoners  by  Joseph  Speckbacher  from  King,  and  Joseph  Straub, 
,l„.  i1(IS|  of  the  "Crown"  ai  Ball,  both  of  whom  had  from  the  first  been  in  close 
connection  with  Hofer.  Speckbacher  and  Straub  then  hastened  with  their  peasant 
levies  to  [nnspruck.  Colonel  Dittfurt,  an  obstinate  but  brave  and  accomplished  mili- 
tary aristocrat,  lay,  half  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  in  the  midst  of  his  captive  and 
disarmed  officers  in  the  Tyrolese  main-guard  at  [nnspruck.  He  heard  the  echoing 
cries  of  the  victorious  peasants,  and  rousing  himself  from  his  swoon  asked,  "Who 
was  the  military  leader  of  the  peasants?"  The  answer  was,  "Nobody."  With 
difficulty  he  found  breath  to  say.  "Strange,  he  galloped  past  me  often  enough  on  his 
white  horse."  The  pious  Tyrolese  were  now  convinced  that  some  saint  visible  to  the 
foe  had  fought  for  them.  Dittfurt  died  on  the  twelfth  day  in  the  delirium  of  fever. 
on  the  13th  of  April  General  Bisson,  who  had  come  up  without  any  suspicion  of 
wluit  had  occurred  at  and  near  Innspruck,  signed  the  capitulation  surrendering  him- 
self ami  his  troops  prisoners  of  war.  The  peasants  had  in  four  days  taken  prisoner 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  Bavarians,  two  thousand  and  fifty  French, 
two  generals  and  one  hundred  and  Thirty-nine  superior  officers,  one  eagle,  three 
standards,  seven  cannon,  three  hundred  horses,  all  their  munitions  and  military 
chest;  they  had  done  all  this  by  their  own  strength  and  skill,  without  any  military 
assistance. 

When  the  fust  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  the  peasants  arrived,  the  emperor 
Francis  seni  an  autograph  letter  "to  his  dear  and  trusty  Tyrolese,"  which  concluded 
with  the  words*  "I  reckon  on  you;  you  can  reckon  on  me  •  and  w7ith  God's  assist- 
ance Austria  and  the  Tyrol  shall  remain  forever  united,  as  they  have  been  for  so 
many  years." 

In  the  second  half  of  May  the  Bavarians  with  a  strong  force  again  entered  the 
Tyrol,  and  by  the  end  of  May  the  Tyrol  had  again  made  itself  free.  On  the  25th  of 
May  Andreas  Hofer  appeared  as  chief  commander  of  the  Tyrolese.  The  Austrian 
generals  retired  with  their  troops  from  this  mountain  land  when  the  Bavarians 
advanced  in  such  force.  Only  seven  or  eight  hundred  troops  of  the  line,  officers  and 
privates,  ai  the  request  of  the  Tyrolese  leaders  not  to  desert  them,  preferred  honorably 
to  remain,  and  not,  like  Generals  Chastelar  and  Buol,  to  steal  out  of  the  country  in 
the  days  of  it-  greatesl  peril. 

The  countrymen  had  recovered  what  the  Austrian  generals  Chastelar,  Buol,  and 
Schmidt,  with  all  their  military  knowledge,  had  lost.  While  the  liberation  of  the 
country  was  being  celebrated  at  Innspruck,  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  twTo  days 
6gh1  ;it  Aspern,  and  the  great  victory  of  the  Austrian  army  over  Napoleon  on  the 
Danube. 

lbre  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Napoleon  engaged,  after  the  Archduke,  an  admirer 
t  the  military  skill  of  the  French  emperor,  and  acquainted  with  the  incompetency 
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of  his  own  court,  bad  personally  written  to  Napoleon  and  endeavored,  without  suc- 
cess, to  obtain  peace.  On  the  13th  of  May.  the  Archduke  Max  had  capitulated  at 
Vienna  after  a  bombardment  of  twenty-four  hours.  Fieldmarshal-lieutenanl  Hiller 
had  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna  by  a  shorter  way  than  the  main  army 
under  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  had  occupied  Stadelau,  Aspern,  Esslingen,  and 
Grossenzersdorf  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Vienna.  Hiller  had  been 
successful  in  some  engagements  with  the  French  Marshals  Massena  and  Bessieres,  who 
attacked  him  on  his  march,  and  had  thrown  into  the  town  eighteen  thousand  men 
before  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Vienna,  which  had  only  ten  thousand  men  in  gar- 
rison. He  alone  had  for  five  days  held  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  against  Napoleon's 
attempts  to  cross  and  throw  himself  between  Hiller  and 
the  Archduke  Charles.  On  the  16th  of  May  the  latter 
formed  a  junction  with  Hiller,  who  on  the  13th  had 
prevented  Napoleon  from  crossing  after  the  French  had 
occupied  an  island  in  the  river  above  Vienna. 

Napoleon  had,  at  the  battle  of  Aspern,  as  the  Aus- 
trians  called  it,  or  at  Esslingen  as  the  French  style  it, 
a  force  of  ninety  thousand  men.  The  united  Austrian 
divisions  on  the  left  bank  amounted  to  from  seventy  to 
eighty  thousand  men.  The  rest  of  the  Austrian  forces 
were  in  the  Alps  and  in  Hungary.     The  battle-field  was 

the  ground  so  famous  of  old,  the  Marchfeld.     On  the  andreas  hofer 

19th  of  May,  Napoleon  threw  a  bridge  from  the  right 

bank  to  the  island  of  Lobau,  a  mile  below  Vienna.  By  the  evening  of  the  20th 
another  bridge  to  the  left  bank  was  concluded.  On  the  21st  of  May,  when  forty 
thousand  French  had  reached  the  left  bank  and  the  remainder  were  crossing  or 
inarching  up,  the  Archduke,  whose  army  had  been  in  motion  since  noon,  ordered 
Hiller  at  three  o'clock  to  attack  Aspern.  Contempt  for  his  opponent  had  made 
Napoleon  so  bold  as  to  cross  with  an  army  a  stream  like  the  Danube,  which  then  was 
much  swollen,  in  sight  of  a  numerous  hostile  force..  It  was  Hiller  whose  arrange- 
ments and  conduct  of  the  fight  conquered  the  strategic  skill  of  Napoleon,  and  who, 
when  the  other  Austrian  columns  were  in  line  of  battle,  cooped  up  the  French  army 
in  the  narrow  space  between  Aspern  and  Esslingen  by  a  general  advance  of  his  whole 
line.     Night  fell  before  the  struggle  was  decided. 

The  battle  was  renewed  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  a  most  terrible 
contest  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  was  inevitable.  Massena  held  the  Austrians  in  check 
till  nightfall,  and  successfully,  but  with  heavy  loss,  conducted  the  retreat  of  the 
French  during  the  night  and  next  morning  to  the  island  of  Lobau,  under  the  thunder 
of  the  Austrian  guns.  Tims  ended  this  terrible  two  days  battle.  The  Austrian  loss 
in  killed,' wounded,  and  missing  was  twenty-four  thousand  men;  even  the  French 
estimated  it  at  only  twenty-six  thousand.  After  the  battle  twenty-nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventv-three  wounded  French  were  found  in   Vienna  and  the- 
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suburbs;  other  trains  of  wounded  had  been  carried  to  St.  Polten,  EnnsT  and  Linz. 
Over  seven  thousand  French  were  buried  on  the  Held.  The  French  loss  at  the  least 
was  forty-five  thousand  men.  Napoleon's  bulletin  is  the  most  infamous  of  all  his  lying 
bulletins.  He  thought  to  persuade  France  and  the  world  that  his  loss  was  only  eleven 
hundred  killed  and  three  thousand  wounded — that  he  had  beaten  the  enemy,  and  had 
voluntarily  pul  a  stop  to  the  action  in  the  midst  of  victory. 

It'  Napoleon  had  had  any  advantage  over  the  Archduke,  he  would  have  followed  it 
up  with  energy  and  turned  it  into  a  complete  defeat.  But  the  Austrians  remained  for 
eight  da\>  without  taking  a  step  forward.  Week  after  week  passed  and  nothing  was 
done,  nothing  but  to  give  Napoleon  time  to  draw  up  reinforcements  and  thus  become 
superior  in  numbers.  While  the  peasants  in  the  Tyrol  were  doing  the  deeds  of  heroes, 
were  rapid  in  attack  and  victorious,  the  great  Austrian  army  lay  for  six  weeks  after 
the  battle  of  Aspern  close  to  the  beaten  army  of  Napoleon,  and  rested  on  its  arms. 
The  Archduke  desired  tkto  wait  the  development  of  certain  political  transactions,  and 
not  to  expose  the  expected  co-operation  to  the  risk  of  an  unsuccessful  action."  He 
still  hoped  on  the  armed  assistance  of  Prussia.  The  German  party  at  Berlin,  particu- 
larly Scharnhorst,  demanded  from  the  king  a  rapid,  bold  decision.  Scharnhorst,  to 
se1  an  example,  sent  his  son  to  join  the  Austrian  colors.  But  his  plan  of  sending  the 
Pomeranian  army-corps  under  Blucher  against  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  to  make  a 
division  in  North  Germany,  and  of  dispatching  the  troops  in  the  Mark  and  Silesia  to 
help  the  Austrians,  was  frustrated  by  the  king.  In  the  royal  court  at  Konigsberg 
and  in  Pomerania,  ardent  combatants  for  the  national  cause  who  showed  themselves 
devoted  patriots  in  1806  and  1807  formed  the  plan  of  using  Russian  means,  as  German 
means  tailed  them  ;  in  other  words,  of  compelling  the  king,  by  a  palace  revolution,  to 
abdicate  in  favor  of  Prince  William. 

While  the  Austrians  were  waiting  inactively  the  expected  event  did  not  occur, 
but  Napoleon  had  used  these  six  weeks  with  energy.  He  dealt  the  decisive  blow  at 
the  very  point  when;  the  Austrian  headquarters  did  not  expect  it.  On  the  5th  of 
July  he  passed  round  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  Austrians  and  compelled  them  to 
liuhr  at  a  distance  from  their  works.  In  this  battle  of  Wagram  Napoleon  had  at  his 
disposal  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  the  Archduke  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-live  thousand.  The  former  had  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  heavy  guns,  the 
latter  only  four  hundred  field  pieces.  The  murderous  struggle  continued  till  an  hour 
before  midnight  on  the  first  day.  Napoleon  devoted  the  night  to  strengthening  his 
centre,  where  he  commanded  in  person,  a  cannon-shot  distant  from  Wagram.  The 
Austrian  commander,  on  the  contrary,  weakened  his  centre  to  strengthen  his  wings, 
which  he  further  extended.  At  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Napoleon 
believed  t lie  hour  had  come  to  complete  his  movements.  With  sixty  thousand  men 
and  one  hundred  guns  of  his  centre  he  broke  through  the  Austrian  centre  and  hurled 
the  broken  troops  miles  away.  Terrified  by  this  disaster  the  two  Austrian  wings  soon 
gave  way.  By  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  was  over,  and  nothing  remained 
for  the  Austrians  but  to  avoid  destruction  by  a  retreat. 
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The  heroic  courage,  the  self-sacrifice  displayed  on  the  Austrian  side,  from  the 
commander  downwards,  by  officers  and  privates  alike,  availed  nothing  agaiosl 
the  superiority  of  Napoleon's  genius,  who  for  weeks  had  been  preparing  lor  the 
dav  of  battle,  and  against  his  eagle  eye,  which  supervised  the  whole  battle,  which 
he  fought  like  a  master  in  the  art  of  war.  The  retreat  of  the  last  great  army  of 
Austria  towards  Moravia  paralyzed  every  arm  and  heart  in  Europe.  By  heavy  sacri- 
Gces  Austria  purchased  at  Znaym  an  armistice  for  four  weeks,  which  was  followed  by 
the  Peace  of  Vienna.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the  glorious  day  on  which  the  Tyrolese 
for  a  second  time  drove  the  foe  from  their  country  by  the  battle  of  Iselberg,  the 
emperor  Francis  had  sent  them  a  secret  autograph  letter,  "I  declare  hereby  that  I 
will  sign  no  peace  but  one  which  indissolubly  unites  my  county  of  the  Tyrol  to  my 
monarchy."  In  the  armistice  of  Znaym,  Count  Metternieh,  who  negotiated  both  it 
and  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  and  the  emperor  Francis  forgot  his  "trusty"  Tyrolese; 
they  were  abandoned  without  a  clause  in  their  favor.  The  nobility  at  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Francis  said,  u  The  Tyrolese  revolt  is  a  bad  example."  This  party  li.nl 
come  into  power  after  the  retirement  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  liberal  minister 
Stadion.  During  the  discussion  respecting  the  arming  of  the  people,  this  noble  party 
had  told  the  emperor  that  what  the  armed  people  could  do  for  the  emperor  to-day,  it 
might  do  against  him  some  other  day,  and  it  was  now  enraged  against  the  Tyrolese. 
They  deemed  it  impudent  for  the  peasants  by  themselves  to  gain  such  glorious  vic- 
tories, while  the  military  and  the  soul  of  the  military,  the  high  nobility,  had  done 
nothing  and  were  good  for  nothing  in  the  Tyrol. 

This  perversion  of  intellect,  and  its  attendant  disloyalty  of  heart,  were  the  causes 
why  the  heroic  struggle  in  the  Tyrol  ended  in  a  tragedy,  which,  however,  was  a 
glorious  one  for  the  people  and  its  leaders.  Attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  French 
and  Bavarians,  not  informed  officially  by  the  Austrians  of  the  armistice  and  the  peace, 
the  peasants,  as  brave  as  they  were  loyal,  continued  the  struggle  gallantly  when  the  last 
Austrian  troops  had  left  the  country,  and  with  them  many  of  their  leaders  ;  they  fought 
in  reliance  on  the  promise  of  their  emperor  Francis.  The  Tyrol  was  subdued  not  by 
arms,  but  by  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  loyal  heart  which  had  done  so  much 
for  his  sovereign,  the  heart  of  Hofer,  whom  the  emperor  himself  had  named  com- 
mandant of  the  Tyrol,  was  pierced  by  French  bullets  in  the  fortress  of  Mantua.  His 
execution  took  place  by  express  command  of  Napoleon.  In  spite  of  the  superior 
force  which,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  Napoleon  had  sent  into  the  Tyrol 
under  Marshal  Lefebvre,  duke  of  Dantzic,  the  Tyrolese  had  been  victorious  at  several 
points,  and  on  the  13th  of  August  eighteen  thousand  of  the  peasants  had  defeated 
twenty-five  thousand  Bavarians  and  French  with  twenty-three  hundred  cavalry  and 
forty  guns.  Lefebvre  had  now  no  other  wish  than  "to  escape  from  these  accursed 
hills,  to-day  rather  than  to-morrow."  When  the  marshal,  after  this  unsuccessful 
campaign,  appeared  before  Napoleon,  the  latter  inquired,  "Well,  Marshal,  have  you 
learnt  the  Tyrolese  tactics  !  "     Hofer  and  Speckbacher  remained  in  Innspruck. 

By  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  Austria  lost  much  land,  and  the  loss  was  the  more  sensible 
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from  tlif  situation  of  tin*  ceded  districts.  During  the  negotiations  Napoleon  was 
threatened  with  a  personal  danger.  A  youth  named  Frederick  Staps,  the  son  of  the 
preacher  Staps  of  Naumburg,  believed  himself  called  to  slay  the  tyrant  and  free  his 
fatherland  from  foreign  oppression.  He  was  seized  when  he  approached  Napoleon. 
He  confessed  his  purpose.  His  last  words  at  the  place  of  execution  were,  "Long 
live  Liberty!   Long  live  Germany ! " 

When  Hofer  had  no  longer  any  doubt   respecting  the  armistice,  and  saw  that  the 
Tyrol  had  been  forgotten,  or  rather  sacrificed,  in  the  peace,  he  took  refuge  in  a  hut  on 


the  highest  range  of  mountains.     He  was  betrayed  by  the  priest  Donay  and  his  tool 

Raffl,  seized   by  night,  and  dragged  to  Mantua.     Napoleon  took  vengeance  on  the 

"  rebel"  who  had  driven  his  marshal  from  the  country.     He  refused  to  have  his  eyes 

covered,  and  told  the  French   firing  party  to  "take  good  aim."     He  then  gave  the 

word,  "  Fire  !  "     On  the  first  six  shots  lie  sank  on  his  knees;  the  next  six  laid  him  on 

the  -round,  but  did  not  kill  him;   a  corporal  with  a  thirteenth  shot  put  an  end  to  the 

leader  of  the  Tyrolese.      Thus  ended  the   tragedy   of  the   Tyrol.      Hofer  died  on 

the  20th  of  February,  1810.     Eighteen  days  afterwards,  in   the  imperial  palace  at 

nna,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis,  the  archduchess  Marie  Louise,  was 

arried  to  Napoleon.     The  marriage  was  solemnized  by  proxy.     At  the  marriage  in 

is,  on  the  2d  of  April,  five  queens  bore  the  train  of  the  Austrian  princess.      . 

Henceforward  the  policy  of  Austria  was  to  stand  still.     The  party  of  the  effete 

Were  in  power.     The  old  system,  after  the  brief  interval  under  Stadion,  was  more 
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firmly  planted  than  ever — the  system  which  based  itself  on  priestcraft  and  military 
despotism,  and  on  keeping  the  people  in  pupilage.  This  party  was  not  only  hostile 
to  the  ideas  of  the  new  time  and  all  liberal  institutions,  it  was  hostile  also  to  German 
sentiment,  and  devoted  to  Slavonic  principles  in  government.  The  ministry  of  Met- 
ternich  established  by  the  party  of  absolutism,  bigotry,  and  privilege,  marks  tin- 
breach  of  Austria  with  the  true  interests  of  Germany,  and  lay,  like  a  curse,  on  the 
German  peoples  and  on  the  Austrian  dominions  till  Metternich  and  his  fanaticism 
were  overthrown  in  184S. 

At  the  zenith  of  his  power  Napoleon  exclaimed,  "I  am  emperor  of  the  Continent, 
not  mere  king  of  France."  Lust  of  universal  dominion  impelled  him  in  his  arrogant 
self-delusion  into  the  Russian  campaign.  The  only  bearing  of  this  expedition  on 
German  history  is  that  its  failure  gave  the  signal  for  the  resurrection  of  Germany, 
and  that  the  flower  of  the  German  nations  had  to  march  thither  under  French  ban- 
ners, and  that  few  remnants  came  back.  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had  to 
furnish  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  who  were  compelled  to  march  with  the 
French  army  into  the  heart  of  Russia.  Austria  and  Prussia  had  to  form  the  rear- 
guard with  one  corps  (Varmee  apiece.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  not,  like  the  other 
kingdoms  and  states,  in  the  relation  of  vassals  to  their  lord  the  French  emperor,  yel 
these  once  proud  powers  were  quite  dependent  on  France.  When  Napoleon's  word 
of  command  put  in  motion  six  hundred  thousand  men  to  conquer  Russia,  there  was  a 
Prussian  division  in  the  Baltic  provinces  under  Napoleon's  orders,  and  an  Austrian 
corps  advanced  from  Galicia  towards  Russia  obedient  to  Napoleon's  signal.  The 
divisions  furnished  by  the  Rhenish  Confederation  marched  with  the  French  into  the 
interior.  After  battles  attended  by  enormous  loss  to  both  sides,  Napoleon  reached 
Moscow.  But  his  course  of  victory  ended  with  the  burning  of  that  capital,  which 
the  coldly-calculating  fanaticism  of  a  Russian  fanatic,  the  governor  Rostopchin,  set  on 
fire  by  means  of  combustibles  prepared  by  an  English  engineer,  and  thus  the  stores 
on  which  Napoleon  had  relied  for  the  winter-quarters  of  his  army  perished.  Want 
compelled  a  retreat.  On  the  retreat  the  unusually  early  and  unusually  violent  cold 
froze  to  death  the  famished  soldiers,  death  cut  down  on  the  icy  plains  of  Russia  the 
proud  host  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  hunger  and  frost,  liy 
the  fall  of  a  bridge  and  the  waves  of  the  Berezina,  into  which  the  bullets  and  lances 
of  the  pursuing  Russians  drove  the  retreating  forces,  by  nervous  and  putrid  fevers 
which  raged  in  the  miserable  fragments  of  the  army  when  they  reached  the  friendly 
soil  of  Poland,  and  wdrich  continued  to  rage  even  after  they  had  entered  Saxony. 

For  Germany  the  most  lamentable  consideration  was  that  a  great  portion  of  its 
princes  were  at  heart  devoted  to  the  rule  of  the  Foreigner,  and  the  troops  of  these 
princes  not  merely  fought  for  Napoleon  against  their  own  brethren,  but  overlooked 
the  despot  in  the  great  general  under  whom  they  were  led  to  victory,  and  were  enthu- 
siastic in  his  favor.  This  German  soldiery  that  had  forgotten  its  fatherland  and 
become  a  mere  tool  of  France,  would  have  rendered  impossible  the  rise  of  the  popular 
spirit  in  its   own   country  had  it   returned  victorious  and  in  numbers.     They  were 
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exterminated  in  the  Russian  campaign,  all  except  a  few  miserable  remnants,  and  thus 
liberal  tendencies  of  the  people  had  room  and  quiet  before  it. 

Even  the  terrible  annihilation  of  the  great  army  bad  only  shaken,  not  broken, 
Napoleon's  power.  It  was  broken  by  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany.  There  was  a  religious  belief  in  the  people  that  free- 
dom from  foreign  tyranny  was  drawing  nigh,  and  the  secret  league  of  the  more  noble 
and  intelligent  hearts  knew  how  to  foster  this  sentiment.  When  God's  judgment  had 
destroyed  the  grand  army  in  Russia,  and  all  the  despotism  of  the  French  police  could 


not  conceal  the  true  state  of  affairs,  the  closely-united  patriots  of  Prussia  said:  Now 
or  never  is  the  time  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke.  The  character  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  the  decisive  steps  without  his  knowledge. 
General  York,  who  commanded  the  Prussian  corps  under  Napoleon's  banners,  in 
concert  with  the  other  patriots  and  the  minister  of  war  Scharnhorst,  gave  the  signal 
for  a  national  movement  which  ran  through  every  district  of  Germany. 

York  on  his  own  responsibility  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Russians ;  from 
this  armistice  arose  a  league  of  the  peoples  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke.  Baron 
Stein,  who  after  the  fall  of  the  liberal  Stadion  had  left  Austria  and  betaken  himself  to 
the  court  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  strove  unceasingly  to  effect  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
Possessing  the  full  confidence  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  he  was  in  continual  secret 
correspondence  with  the  patriots  in  Germany,  and  with  the  English  ministry.  Stein, 
although  at  a  distance,  was  an  agitator  for  Germany,  and  was  the  confidant  of  the 
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Czar,  who  persuaded  him  to  carry  the  war  against  Napoleon  forward  into  Germany, 
and  then  into  France  to  Paris.  Without  Stein  the  Russians,  with  their  army  dimin- 
ished by  battle  and  the  elements,  would  have  returned  home  after  driving  the  French 
from  their  frontiers.  This  was  the  view  of  the  old  Russian  party  at  the  court  and  in 
the  country.  Stein  induced  Alexander  to  place  new  armies  in  the  field,  to  aid  in  the 
liberation  of  Germany  from  the  French.  The  cautious  king  of  Prussia  was  hurried 
on  by  the  popular  movement.  Frederick  William  III.,  or  rather  the  circle  of  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  men  around  him,  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  calling  them  to 
take  up  arms  voluntarily.  All,  young  and  old,  were  active  and  zealous;  even  more 
than  the  men  and  youths,  the  women  and  girls  were  full  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit.  On  the  new  foundations  given  by  Stein  and  Schon  to  Prussia 
there  had  developed  in  five  years  an  entirely  new  life  in  trade  and  industry,  in  the 
peasantry  and  in  the  army.  The  Prussian  now  felt  patriotic  impulses.  This  was  the 
force  which  now  appeared  in  Prussia  as  an  irresistible  power,  higher  than  princes  and 
governments,  to  which  the  king  of  Prussia,  howrever  reluctantly,  had  to  yield.  But 
it  was  no  longer  the  narrow  Prussian  feeling,  but  the  German  feeling  of  nationality 
which  lived  and  was  mighty  in  the  people  and  the  army.  In  a  great  degree  this  feel- 
ing was  created  by  writers  and  poets,  especially  by  the  immense  moral  and  political 
influence  of  the  works  of  Schiller  in  the  upper  classes  and  the  people,  and  by  men 
like  the  popular  philosopher  Fichte  and  the  patriot  Moritz  Arndt,  and  also  by  the 
young  poet  Theodore  Korner,  whose  songs  of  freedom  extended  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  kindling  and  inflaming. 

But  this  enthusiasm  would  have  been  insufficient  without  the  Prussian  arm}7,  the 
remodeling  of  which  is  due  to  Scharnhorst,  and  under  him  to  Gneisenau  and  Clause- 
witz.  There  was  needed  the  united  inspiration  of  the  army  and  the  people,  to  cope 
with  Napoleon.  Then  was  seen  the  difference  between  the  results  of  a  mere  levy  by 
the  government  and  those  of  the  enthusiastic  self-action  of  a  nation.  All  the  forces 
of  all  the  people  were  now  at  disposal;  old  and  young,  gentle  and  simple,  man  and 
woman  came  forward  with  their  money  and  their  life.  The  awakened  popular  spirit 
anticipated  the  resolutions  and  demands  of  the  princes.  Baron  Stein  had  come  to 
Konigsberg  as  plenipotentiary  of  the  Czar,  to  do  all  that  was  possible  for  the  arming 
of  the  troops  and  the  people.  In  order  not  to  let  the  best  time  for  striking  be  lost, 
Schon,  Clausewitz,  Dohna,  agreed  with  Stein  not  to  wait  for  the  assent  of  the  king, 
but  to  supply  the  absence  of  it  by  the  vote  of  a  diet.  The  diet  enthusiastically 
determined  on  instituting  a  Landwehr,  or  militia.  The  royal  approval  came  when  the 
Landwehr  of  East  Prussia  was  actually  on  foot.  Scharnhorst  had  taken  on  himself 
the  responsibility  of  this  step,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  general 
Landwehr,  and  the  formation  of  the  Landsturm,  or  general  muster  of  the  people.  By 
the  Landwehr  the  Prussian  standing  army  was  raised  to  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand men. 

The  power  of  France,  supported  by  its  inexhaustible  resources  and  the  genius  of 
its  emperor,  was  still  so  great  that  the  kings  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  overcome 
210 
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her  by  mere  military  force.  The  peoples  therefore  were  appealed  to.  The  allied 
monarchs,  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  unwittingly  confess  in  their  addresses 
that  the  wisdom  of  cabinets  and  the  traditional  system  of  royalty  was  not  sufficient; 
that  they  could  not  help  themselves ;  That  all  hope  of  success  rested  on  a  People's 
war,  on  the  People's  will,  and  on  public  opinion  ;  on  the  setting  free  of  all  moral 
forces.  As  ;i  spur  and  stimulus  to  excite  the  people  to  the  highest  exertions,  the 
fairest  hopes  of  happier  days  in  case  of  victory  were  held  out,  liberty  was  promised, 
;i  new  constitution  of  Germany,  a  constitution  which  would  give  a  representation  to 
its  princes  and  its  peoples.  This  was  expressly  stated;  and  Stein,  the  adviser  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  liberal  patriots  around  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  undoubtedly  sincere. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens  was  solemnly  guaranteed  by 
the  sovereigns,  their  generals  and  ministers,  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  French 
writers  that  •;+he  tone  and  spirit  of  the  proclamations  of  the  monarchs  to  the  German 
peoples  reminded  the  reader  of  the  manifestoes  and  often  of  the  wrords  of  the  French 
Convention." 

These  proclamations  are  important  as  memorials  of  the  solemn  promises  given  to 
the  peoples  by  the  monarchy  in  its  greatest  need.  They  cannot  be  denied.  The 
breath  of  freedom  which  inspires  every  word  of  these  addresses  penetrated  possibly 
deeper  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  than  the  kings  originally  intended.  By  means 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  great  German  writers  a  mighty  wave  of  Ideas  had 
flooded  the  German  peoples,  of  Ideas  understood  or  misunderstood,  of  civil  liberty, 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  of  the  duties  of  princes ;  and  the  leaders  in  the  cabinet  well 
knew  that  the  aid  of  the  people  could  be  secured  only  under  the  condition  of  a  fitting 
price.  Innumerable  fiysheets  diffused  these  ideas  among  the  masses ;  men  in  power 
gave  these  flysheets  free  course,  because  they  disseminated  along  with  such  ideas 
words  of  fire  for  the  struggle  against  France.  The  kings,  wishing  for  revenge  on 
France,  desired  the  latter,  and  therefore  allowed  the  censure  to  pass  the  first. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1813,  the  king  signed  the  declaration  of  war  against  France. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  boundless;  so  was  the  zeal  for  entering  the 
Land weh  r.  In  the  ranks  of  volunteers  of  all  sorts  princes  stood  alongside  of  peasants, 
professors  alongside  of  students ;  every  lecture-room,  every  chair  in  the  universities 
was  emptied ;  in  the  bureaux  of  the  administration  and  the  courts  of  justice  a  portion 
of  the  employes  had  to  be  forcibly  restrained  from  joining  the  Landwehr,  in  order 
that  so  many  at  least  might  remain  as  could  carry  on  the  government  and  administer 
the  law.  The  wrorkman  left  his  bench,  the  merchant  his  counter,  the  farmer  his  plow, 
the  father  of  a  family  left  wife  and  child.  The  mother  surrendered  or  sent  forth  the 
son,  the  bride  surrendered  or  inspired  the  bridegroom  to  fight  for  the  fatherland.  The 
mighty  tide  of  feeling  in  Prussia  is  in  no  small  degree  the  merit  of  its  maids  and 
matrons.  In  our  day  of  materialism,  of  selfish  enjoyments,  of  incapacity  for  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  for  that  love  which  gives  up  itself  and  all  it  has  to  a  great  idea, 
and  for  an  ideal  good,  few  of  us  can  form  a  conception,  few  can  take  the  measure  of 
the  political  enthusiasm  of  those  times.     Then  were  seen  the  miracles  wrought  by 
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Idealism  as  taught  by  Fichte  in  his  addresses  to  the  nation,  and  in  other  writings 
written  in  a  nervous  language  intelligible  to  all ;  then  were  seen  the  power  and 
energy  of  the  spirit  of  the  poems  and  historical  labors  of  Schiller.  Germany  and  the 
German  people  so  inspired,  so  self-sacrificing,  had  been  formed,  elevated,  borne 
onward  by  these  two  mighty  spirits.  The  trumpet-tones  of  the  songs  of  Arndt, 
glowing  with  patriotism  and  hatred  of  the  foreign  despot,  and,  no  less,  his  popular 
flying-sheets,  found  a  powerful  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

To  supply  money  for  the  army,  poor  and  rich  offered  abundant  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  of  their  country.  Women  brought  their  gold  rings,  and  received  in  exchange 
iron  rings  with  the  inscription,  "  Gold  for  Iron  in  the  year  1813."  Maidens  who  had 
neither  gold  nor  silver  to  offer  cut  off  their  hair  and  offered  the  price  obtained  for  it 
to  the  fatherland.  Thus  women  made  arms  out  of  their  jewels,  out  of  their  love  a 
spur  to  noble  deeds. 

The  allies  determined  to  compel  Napoleon,  who  by  the  second  half  of  March  had 
^collected  a  great  army  from  France,  to  fight  on  the  plain  of  Leipzig.  On  the  2d  of 
May  they  attacked  him  near  Liitzen.  Napoleon's  army  was  twenty-three  thousand 
stronger,  and  Scharnhorst's  plan  was  frustrated  by  a  mistake  committed  by  the  Rus- 
sian commander  Wittgenstein.  But  the  greatest  loss  in  this  last  battle  was  the 
wounding  of  Scharnhorst ;  he  died  of  his  wound  on  the  21st  of  June,  because  in  his 
burning  zeal  for  his  country  he  neglected  himself,  and  had  hurried  to  Prague  to  induce 
Austria  to  join  the  movement  against  Napoleon. 

Napoleon,  who  saw  that  now  in  Germany,  as  previously  in  Spain,  he  had  to  face 
the  awakened  and  insurgent  spirit  of  the  nation,  desired  to  break  the  power  of  his 
opponents  before  the  national  enthusiasm  could  infect  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  before  Austria  could  join  the  league  against  him.  On  the  28th  of  May  he  gave 
battle  at  Bautzen.  The  Prussian  generals  Blucher  and  Gneisenau  had  been  urgent  to 
attack  the  French  on  the  19th,  before  Napoleon's  reinforcements  came  up.  The  mis- 
fortune was  that  the  emperor  Alexander,  who  was  anything  but  a  general  and  who 
interfered  in  the  dispositions  of  his  far  from  talented  general  Wittgenstein,  deferred  the 
action.  This  gave  time  for  Marshal  Ney  with  seventy  thousand  men  to  join  Napoleon. 
Instead  of  being  the  attacking  party  the  allies  now  became  the  party  attacked.  They 
had  only  eighty  thousand  men,  while  Napoleon  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
under  him.  So  in  spite  of  heroic  courage  and  valor,  in  spite  of  the  high  talents  of 
their  generals,  the  Prussians,  and  with  them  the  Russians,  were  defeated  at  Bautzen 
and  driven  back.  The  next  day,  the  21st  of  May,  Napoleon  again  attacked  at  Wur- 
•schen.  He  conquered,  and  the  allies  retreated  in  good  order  to  Silesia,  with  much 
loss  in  these  battles,  but  with  this  good  result,  that  Wittgenstein  ceased  to  be  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  Prussians  had  hitherto  been  placed  under  the  Russian 
commander ;  henceforth  Blucher,  York,  and  the  other  Prussian  generals  assumed  an 
independent  position. 

I  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Prussians  was  too  great  to  be  beaten  down  even  by  these 
•disasters.     Napoleon  knew  it,  and  hastened,  by  the  mediation  of  Austria,  to  conclude 
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aiuarmistice,  in  the  hope  that  the  fire  of  the  German  popular  enthusiasm  would  die 
out,  and  that  he  would  again,  as  before,  have  to  deal  with  the  cabinets  of  princes, 
not  with  the  .spirit  of  the  peoples.  With  this  idea  he  prolonged  the  armistice  till  the 
10th  of  August.  The  two  heavy  actions  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen  had  not  weakened 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Prussians;  it  survived  the  painful  interval  of  the  armistice,  all 
hearts  burned  tor  a  decisive  battle.  During  the  armistice  the  final  alliance  of  Austria 
with  Prussia  and  Russia  against  Napoleon  took  place,  not  from  public  opinion  in 
Austria,  hut  through  the  influence  of  Russia  and  England  on  the  Austrian  cabinet. 
By  similar  influences  Sweden  was  induced  to  join  the  coalition. 

At  this  time,  by  the  accession  of  the  whole  force  of  Austria,  the  allies  were  supe- 
rior in   numbers  —  and   far  superior — to   Napoleon.     They  now  had  eight  hundred 

thousand  men  under  arms,  he  only  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. But  the  allies  could  dispose  of  only  four  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  men  against  the  French  main  army 
in  Saxony ;  their  other  forces  were  scattered.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  Hamburg,  so  long  grievously 
oppressed  by  the  French,  was  occupied  by  Cossacks 
under  Tellenborn  after  the  departure  of  the  garrison. 
Eight  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  armistice  it 
had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  been 
compelled  to  pay  for  its  "  defection "  forty-eight  mil- 
lion of  francs  under  outrageous  ill-treatment  by  Davoust 
and  Vandamme.  After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the 
free  corps  of  Major  Von  Liitzow,  one  of  Schill's  old 
officers,  came  into  collision  with  the  French.  The  Prussian  authorities  had  neglected 
to  announce  to  this  corps  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  and  thus  it  lost  three  hun- 
dred  men  at  Kitzen.  It  consisted  entirely  of  volunteers  of  rank  and  education. 
Theodore  Korner,  the  young  poet,  was  in  this  free  corps,  and  fell  in  battle  on  the 
:26th  of  August,  near  Gadebusch,  in  Mecklenburg,  the  day  after  he  had  composed  his 
well-known  sword-song.     His  comrades  buried  him  under  an  oak  near  Wobbelin. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  armistice  Napoleon  saw  himself  surrounded  by  three 
Liiv.it  armies  of  the  allies.  The  Bohemian,  or  main  army,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  strong,  was  commanded  by  the  Austrian  field-marshal  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg;  with  it  were  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Russia.  The  Silesian 
army,  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  was  under  Blticher,  with  Gneisenau  as  his  chief 
oi  the  staff.  The  Northern  army  was  under  the  command  of  the  crown-prince  of 
Sweden,  under  whom  Biilow  had  a  Prussian  division.  Napoleon  made  Dresden  the 
centre  of  his  military  operations.  The  plan  of  the  allies  was  that  the  army  against 
Napoleon  in  person  advanced  was  to  draw  back,  while  the  two  other  armies  threat- 
ened his  flanks  and  rear.  On  the  26th  of  August,  Schwartzenberg  attacked  Dresden 
on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  that  Napoleon  was  on  the  march  for  Silesia  to  strike  a 
blow  at  Bliicher.     Napoleon  hurried  back,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  compelled 
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Sehwartzenberg  to  withdraw  to  Bohemia.  But  his  j<>\  over  this  victory  was  spoiled 
by  bad  news.  On  the  23d  of  August  Bulow,  with  the  Prussians  of  the  Army  of  the 
North,  had  beaten  Marshal  Oudinot  at  Grossbeeren.  On  the  26th  of  August,  Blucher 
defeated  Marshal  Macdonald  in  the  battle  of  Katzbach,  between  Lauer  and  Liegnitz. 
When  the  French  cavalry  advanced,  Blucher  drew  his  sword  and  charged  at  the 
head  of  a  squadron  with  the  cry,  "Forwards,  hurrah!"  The  French  were  driven 
down  the  steep  heights  into  the  swollen  Neisse.  Blucher  took  one  hundred 
and  three  guns,  three  generals,  and  eighteen  thousand  men,  while  twelve  thousand 
dead  or  wTounded  French  covered  the  battle-field.  The  Russian  divisions  under 
his  orders  gave  Blucher  the  name  of  Marshal  "  Forwards."  Gneisenau,  too, 
distinguished   himself  in  this  battle,  which    cleared   Silesia   from   the   enemy. 

Napoleon  dispatched  General  Vandainme  after  the 
beaten  Army  of  Bohemia,  to  attack  it  in  flank  and 
rear.  On  the  29th  of  August,  fifteen  thousand  Rus- 
sians  under  Ostermann  and  Prince  Eugene  of'Wurtem- 
berg,  threw  themselves  in  front  of  Vandamme's  force 
of  thirty-eight  thousand  at  Kulm.  A  terrible  battle 
took  place,  and  another  on  the  30th  of  August  be- 
tween Culm  and  Nollendorf,  when  General  Kleist's 
division  had  come  up.  Vandamme's  army  was  annihi- 
lated ;  ten  thousand  French,  including  Vandamme, 
were  taken  prisoners :  the  remainder  were  killed  or 
wounded.     The   crown-prince    of  Sweden    had    been  ,.,-x,, 
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almost  inactive ;  he  hoped  after  Napoleon's  fall  to  be 

elected  emperor  by  the  French,  and  therefore  spared  the  French.  Against  him 
Napoleon  sent  his  bravest  marshal,  Ney,  who  on  all  other  occasions  had  been  fortu- 
nate. He  drove  back  with  seventy-five  thousand  French  the  left  wing  of  the  Northern 
army,  when  Bulow,  the  victor  of  Grossbeeren,  fell  on  his  flank  at  Dennewitz  with 
fifty  thousand  Prussians,  and  the  retreat  of  the  French  soon  became  a  rout.  Ney 
himself  was  scarce  able  to  rally  his  demoralized  troops  at  Torgau,  and  wrote  to  the 
commandant  at  Wittenberg,  "I  am  no  longer  master  of  the  army  ;  it  refuses  to  obey 
me  ;  it  has  disbanded  itself." 

The  troops  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  who  were  in  Ney's  army,  Saxons, 
Bavarians,  Wiirtemburgers,  suffered  most  severely  in  this  battle.  When  the  Wiir- 
temberg  general  Franquemont  complained  to  Delort,  Ney's  chief  of  the  staff,  that  his 
troops  were  always  sent  to  the  front,  the  latter  answered  insolently,  "  Yes,  make  up 
your  minds  for  that;  it  is  for  our  interest  to  have  you  all  cut  down  ;  otherwise  you 
will  soon  be  fighting  against  us."  Ney  in  his  despatch  attributes  the  loss  of  the  battle 
to  the  Saxons.  Such  expressions  could  only  increase  their  ill-will  towards  the 
French.  The  Saxons  began  to  desert  by  companies.  The  Bavarians  partly  followed 
their  example  ;  they  had  suffered  so  at  Dennewitz  that  after  the  engagement  scarcely 
a  brigade  could  be  formed  out  of  a  strong  division. 
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Since  the  renewal  of  hostilities  Napoleon,  without  exaggeration,  had  lost  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cannon,  without  calculating 
the  sick  in  his  army.  He  mighl  have  fallen  hark  across  the  Rhine  without  hindrance, 
but  he  delayed  four  weeks  in  Dresden,  seeking  to  force  into  act  ion  either  the  army  of 
Schwartzenberg  or  that  of  Bliicher.  The  fatigues  and  privations  entailed  by  this 
plan  weakened  his  disposable  force.  The  allies  hoped  soon  to  crush  him  in  a  pitched 
battle,  as  he  was  now  not  half  as  strong  as  they,  and  the  powerful  Russian  reserves 
under  Bennigsen  were  coining  up.  When  they  arrived,  Schwartzenberg,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  marched  to  the  left  over  the  Erzgebirge  into.  Saxony  ;  Bennigsen 
advanced  straight  on  Dresden;  Bliicher  marched  to  the  right  after  York's  victory, at 
Wartenberg  and  united  himself  to  the  Army  of  the  North,  which  had  now  crossed 
the  Elbe.  York  had  stormed  the  French  position  at  Wartenberg  under  a  heavy  fire 
on  the  3d  of  October,  and  on  the  4th  Bliicher's  whole  force  crossed  the  Elbe.  P>y 
these  movements  of  the  allies  Napoleon  was  forced  to  abandon  Dresden  and  collect 
all  his  troops  at  Leipzig. 

On  the  16th  of  October  the  great  battle  of  the  peoples  began  at  Leipzig.  Napo- 
h  on  had  only  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men  at  his  disposal.  The  total  of  the 
allied  armies  amounted  at  the  least  to  three  hundred  thousand  men.  On  the  first  day 
the  battles  of  Wachau,  Lindenau  and  Mockern  took  place.  In  the  two  first-named 
actions  Napoleon  was  victorious,  at  Wachau  General  Victor,  at  Lindenau  Bertrand, 
won  the  day.  Bliicher  won  the  fight  at  Mockern  by  the  immense  exertions  of  Gen- 
eral York  and  his  division.  This  defeat  of  Marshal  Marmont  restored  the  equilibrium. 
In  the  night  of  the  16th  and  17th  Napoleon  made  proposals  of  peace,  and  waited  for 
their  acceptance  during  the  17th  without  renewing  the  battle.  As  they  were  not 
accepted,  he  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  retreat,  which  a  part  of  his  army 
commenced  in  the  night.  On  the  18th  of  October  the  great  battle- began,  opened  by 
the  thunder  of  more  than  one  thousand  guns  from  both  sides.  On  this  clay  the  chief 
points  of  the  struggle  were  at  Probstheida  and  Schonfeld.  Napoleon  placed  himself 
at  a  little  eminence  near  a  windmill,  to  direct  the  movements  of  his  army,  and 
remained  with  his  centre  at  Probstheida  till  the  advance  of  Blucher's  whole  army 
decided  the  battle.  The  defeat  of  the  French  was  terrible,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  total  rout  if  the  allied  armies  had  displayed  "as  much  unity  and  harmonious  co- 
operation in  the  arrangements  of  the  pursuit  as  courage,  resolution  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  soldiers."  A  staff-officer  of  the  allies,  who  was  an  eye-witness  and  a  good  military 
authority,  says  that  the  allied  attacks  on  so  many  points  had  no  connection  with  each 
other,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  allied  army.  After  the  victory  Bliicher  adjured 
the  Czar  to  send  him  forward  with  thirty  thousand  cavalry  to  fall  on  the  flank  of  the 
retreating  French.  He  convinced  Alexander,  but  not  Schwartzenberg  and  the 
majority  of  the  allied  generals,  whom  the  monarchs  summoned  to  a  council  of  war  on 
the  hill  whence  they  had  been  spectators  of  the  battle.  Schwartzenberg  and  the 
others  maintained  that  Napoleon  did  not  intend  to  retreat,  but  to  renew  the  battle 
next  day,  and  that  arrangements  to  meet  this  contingency  must  be  made. 


to 
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By  the  blindness  of  Schwartzenberg,  Napoleon  escaped  with  the  fragments  of  his 
army.  Perhaps,  however,  at  Leipzig,  as  later  in  French  territory,  he  was  influenced 
by  the  wishes  of  the  emperor  Francis,  who  did  nut  desire  the  destruction  of  Napoleon 
and  the  downfall  of  his  daughter  from  the  imperial  throne  of  France.  The  allies 
gained  the  victory  by  heavy  sacrifices;  their  losses  in  the  last  four  days  in  dead  and 
wounded  exceeded  fifty-one  thousand  men.  The  Prussians  suffered  most,  and  to  them 
the  credit  of  the  victory  is  to  be  assigned.  Bliieher,  most  of  all,  w;is  welcomed 
with  applause  when  he  entered  Leipzig.     But  unusual  as  was  the  magnitude  of  the 


loss,  so  unusual  too  was  the  greatness  of  the  result  of  this  battle.  Germany  was 
freed  from  French  rule,  the  vassalage  of  the  Rhenish  princes  broken,  all  the  princes 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  abandoned  Napoleon,  and  on  the  8th  of  October 
the  king  of  Bavaria  concluded  the  treaty  of  Ried,  placing  his  army  at  the  disposal 
of  the  allies.  By  order  of  the  allies,  the  Bavarian  general  Wrede,  with  a  force  of 
thirty- two  thousand  Bavarians  and  twenty-five  thousand  Austrians,  sought  to  intercept 
Napoleon  on  his  retreat  towards  the  Rhine.  Napoleon  had  entered  Germany  in  the 
spring  with  three  hundred  thousand  men  ;  he  now  was  retreating  with  not  more  than 
seventy  thousand  to  the  Rhine.  Wrede  had  forty  thousand  at  Hanau,  but  Napoleon 
broke  through  the  ranks  that  attempted  to  bar  his  way,  with  great  loss  to  Wrede's 
force.     The  remains  of  his  huge  army  reached  the  soil  of  France. 

Bliieher  and  the  German  patriots  were  inflamed  with  wrath  when  the  emperor 
Francis  and  Metternich  induced  the  Czar  and  the  king,  after  such  sacrifices  and  vie- 
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furies,  to  offer  peace  to  Napoleon  if  lie  would  be  content  with  the  Rhine-boundary. 
The  national  rising  of  the  Germans  had  terrified  the  emperor  Francis,  who,  born  and 
bred  in  absolutism,  though!  only  of  Austrian  interests.  He  neither  desired  the  fall 
of  his  son-in-law   Napoleon,  nor  the  erection  of  a  German  empire,  a  great  united 

ienuanv,  at  I  he  head  of  which  Prussia  would  be  undoubtedly  plaeed.  The  proceed- 
ings by  which  the  king  of  Prussia  had  been  led  to  declare  war,  and  which  had  caused 
such  enthusiasm  in  the  people,  seemed  to  him  highly  dangerous ;  he  regarded  the 
noble  men  who  surrounded  the  king  of  Prussia  as  revolutionaries,  and  feared  from 
their  influence  the  infection  of  his  Austrian  states  and  the  highest  danger  to  his  abso- 
lutism. Metternich  knew  how  to  raise  the  spectre,  and  the  Jesuits  of  the  palace 
supported  him.  The  emperor  Alexander,  who  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Stein  by  the  lords  and  ladies  who  now  surrounded  him,  no  longer 
wished  the  elevation  of  Prussia  to  the  head  of  the  new  German  empire;  he  deemed 
it  not  for  the  interests  of  Russia.  Peace  would  now  have  been  made  with  Napoleon, 
who  would  have  retained  the  finest  districts  of  Germany,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
as  permanent  possessions  of  the  crown  of  France;  the  Austrian  and  Russian  troops 
would  have  returned  home,  and  Napoleon,  after  brief  preparations,  wrould  have  again 
invaded  Germany  as  soon  as  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  to  recover  what  he  had 
lost  and  punish  those  who  had  deserted  him. 

But  Napoleon  did  not  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  allies,  who  determined  to 
prosecute  the  war.  Bliicher  advised  a  rapid  advance  on  Paris.  He  was  outvoted  ; 
Schwartzenberg  gained  the  assent  of  the  monarchs  to  his  plan  to  enter  France 
slowly  from  different  sides  by  separate  armies.  Thus  Napoleon  gained  time  to  place 
in  the  field  another  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  Bliicher  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Caub  on  the  1st  of  January  and  defeated  Napoleon  at  La  Rothiere,  and 
again  urged  a  rapid  advance  on  Paris.  But  neither  the  monarchs  nor  Schwartzen- 
berg assented.  After  various  changes  of  fortune  in  sundry  battles  and  skirmishes,  in 
which  Napoleon  with  wonderful  speed  threw  himself  now  on  Bliicher's,  now  on 
Schwartzenberg's  army,  conquering  at  one  time,  at  another  repulsed,  the  head- 
quarters of  Schwartzenberg  were  so  disheartened  that  he  retired  to  Troves,  and  the 
monarchs  proposed  an  armistice.  This  retreat  was  covered  by  the  army-corps  of  the 
crown  prince  William  of  Wiirtemberg.  Schwartzenberg  did  not  wish  to  fight  with 
Napoleon,  and  the  battle  of  Montereau,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1814,  was  fought 
to  allow  his  force  to  get  away.  Napoleon  rejected  the  armistice,  saying  he  was  still 
nearer  Mainz  than  Paris.  Napoleon's  plan  of  getting  in  the  rear  of  the  allies  and 
calling  to  arms  the  population  on  the  Rhine  was  his  ruin.  While  Schwartzenberg 
was  concentrating  himself  in  the  rear,  Bliicher,  by  agreement  with  his  king,  but 
contrary  to  the  orders  given  from  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  monarchs,  wTas  march- 
ing on  Paris.  When  Napoleon,  however,  was  turning  towards  the  Rhine,  Schwart- 
zenberg declared  u  the  moment  had  come  to  execute  an  attack  on  Paris."  On  the 
30th  of  March  the  allied  armies  were  encamped  before  Paris.     The  city  surrendered, 

Napoleon  was  deposed.     The  French  senate,  on  the  2d  of  April,  declared  Napoleon 
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to  have  forfeited  the  throne,  that  the  hereditary  right  of  his  house  was  extinguished, 
and  the  array  released  from  its  oath.  The  allies  allowed  Napoleon  to  reside  on  the 
island  of  Elba,  with  a  civil  list  of  two  millions,  to  keep  the  title  of  emperor  and  four 
hundred  picked  men  as  a  body-guard,  and  many  great  advantages  for  bis  family.  By 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  France  was  reduced  to  its  frontiers  of  1792.  It  still  remained 
larger  than  it  had  been  under  its  Bourbon  kings. 

The  princes  and  their  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Vienna  to  establish  a  new- 
order  of  things.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1S14,  the  negotiations  began  which  were 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  Europe.  The  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
the  kings  of  Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  the  grand-dukes  of  Baden 
and  Weimar,  the  elector  of  Hesse,  a  number  of  German  dukes  and  princes,  Prince 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  viceroy  of  Italy,  the  prime  ministers  of  England,  Prussia,  Russia 
and  Austria,  Talleyrand  as  envoy  of  France,  the  ambassadors  of  Portugal,  Spain  and 
Sweden,  of  Murat  king  of  Naples,  of  the  Bourbon  king  of  Sicily,  the  envoys  of  the 
German  states,  the  Pope,  the  Netherlands,  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  Este,  Tuscany, 
and  Switzerland  were  assembled.  These  diplomatists  and  their  wives,  with  an 
immense  crowd  of  distinguished  people,  flocked  to  Vienna  to  enjoy  the  round  of  fes- 
tivities. With  astonishment,  lamentation  and  wrath  the  German  people  heard  of  the 
amusements  of  the  congress.  The  Prince  de  Ligne  said,  "  The  congress  dances  well, 
but  goes  on  badly."  As  by  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky,  this  series  of  festivities, 
wherein  the  people  and  their  sacrifices  were  forgotten,  was  struck  with  the  intelligence 
that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba  ! 

The  allied  monarchs  had,  in  the  Peace  of  Paris,  restored  the  worthless  race  of 
Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France,  with  all  the  crowd  of  their  adherents  who  had 
been  living  abroad.  They  had  "  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing,"  and  under 
their  guidance  the  good-natured,  not  unliberal,  but  weak  king  Lewis  XVIII.  took 
many  retrograde  steps,  while  his  court  and  the  returned  nobility  acted  in  every  way 
so  as  to  insult  the  French  nation.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1S15,  Napoleon  secretly 
set  sail  with  nine  hundred  men  to  conquer  France.  He  landed  on  the  1st  of  March 
at  Cannes,  on  the  20th  he  entered  the  Tuileries.  The  armies  sent  against  him  one 
after  another  went  over  to  him.  In  Paris  he  was  master  of  France.  But  he  brought 
back  his  old  despotic  spirit;  all  friends  of  liberty  in  France  were  excited  against  him, 
and  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  after  the  hundred  days  hurled  him  forever  from 
his  throne.  The  congress  of  Vienna  declared  him  an  outlaw,  and  set  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  field.  An  English-Netherland  army  one  hundred  thousand  strong, 
consisting  mostly  of  troops  from  Hanover,  Holland,  Brunswick  and  Nassau,  had  been 
collected  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre,  and  posted  itself  in  Belgium  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Meuse.  Napoleon  gathered  on  the  frontier  ninety  thousand  men 
with  such  rapidity  and  silence  that  Wellington  and  Blucher  had  no  suspicion  of  his 
being  so  near.  He  hoped  to  beat  in  detail  the  armies  of  Wellington  and  Blucher. 
On  the  16th  of  June  he  drove  Blucher  back  at  Ligny,  where  Bliicher  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him.  On  the  same  day  Wellington  fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  Ney 
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at  Quatrebras,  where  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed.  On  the  18th  of  June 
Napoleon  drew  up  his  army  in  a  line  of  battle  which  his  opponents  regard  as  a  mas- 
terpiece  of  military  skill,  and  attacked  Wellington  ;  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
advanced  against  the  heights  occupied  by  Wellington.  By  tour  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon he  came  near  breaking  the  English  centre.  Wellington  repulsed  the  attack,  but 
his  army  was  much  reduced  and  he  began  to  think  of  retreat.  Between  five  and  six 
o'clock  the  roar  of  cannon  was  heard  in  the  rear  of  the  French  guard;  it  was  Blucher 
with  the  Prussians  ;  by  eight  o'clock  the  battle  was  over.  Without  Bliicher's  rapidity, 
although  he  had  to  traverse  a  country  sodden  with  many  days  of  rain,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  would  have  been  a  gloriously  lost  battle  for  the  English.  Prussian  aid  at 
the  right  moment  made  it  a  decisive  victory. 

Gneisenau,  who  conducted  the  pursuit,  took  three  hundred  cannon,  most  of  the 
baggage,  fifteen  thousand  prisoners.  The  French  lost  thirty  thousand  dead  and 
wounded.  But  the  victory  cost  the  allies  streams  of  blood.  Wellington  and  Blucher 
had  lost  one  hundred  thousand  men  between  the  15th  and  18th  of  June.  Threatened 
with  deposition  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Napoleon  renounced  his  claims  in  favor 
of  his  son.  He  wished  to  take  ship  in  Rochefort  for  America,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  English  cruisers.  Relying  on  the  generosity  of  the  English  people,  he  voluntarily 
went  on  board  the  English  ship  Bellerophon,  and  claimed  the  hospitality  of  England. 
The  English  government,  however,  without  allowing  him  to  land  in  England,  accepted 
the  decision  of  the  allied  powers  respecting  him ;  by  this  decision  he  was  sent  as  the 
"Prisoner  of  Europe"  to  St.  Helena,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  where  he  died 
on  the  5th  of  May,  18*21.  Blucher  and  Wellington  advanced  by  forced  marches  to 
Paris.  On  the  2d  of  July  Blucher  attacked  with  his  whole  army  the  capital, 
defended  by  three  marshals,  seventy  thousand  men,  and  three  hundred  pieces  of  the 
heaviest  artillery.  The  struggle,  maintained  with  the  courage  of  despair,  lasted  till 
midnight.  As  Blucher  refused  an  armistice,  Paris  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  July. 
<  )n  the  9th  Lewis  XVIII.,  who  had  cowardly  fled  from  France  on  Napoleon's  return, 
was  brought  back  to  Paris.  For  the  second  time  the  allied  arms  imposed  on  ths 
French  nation  a  ruling  family  which,  twice  banished,  ruled  so  little  in  the  interests 
of  France  that  fifteen  years  afterwards  the  just  scorn  of  the  nation  expelled  them 
with  greater  ignominy  than  ever  for  a  third  time,  on  account  of  their  irremediable 
badness.  Yet  the  allied  monarchs  did  everything  to  establish  this  Bourbon  race 
firmly  on  the  throne  of  France.  They  left,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  "  for  not  more  than  five  years " 
on  the  soil  of  France,  "for  the  security  of  Europe  and  King  Lewis  XVIII.  of 
France." 

The  conditions  of  peace,  which  imposed  on  France  a  cession  of  territory  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  what  had  been  left  her  in  the  first  treaty  of  Paris,  had  appended  to 
them  a  statement  by  the  allied  powers,  wherein,  among  other  things,  they  undertook 
"to  repress  the  revolutionary  spirit  wherever  it  showed  itself,  to  renew  their  meet- 
ings from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  union,  and  to  take 
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such  measures  as  circumstances  might  render  necessary,  to  maintain  tranquillity,  the 
happiness  of  the  nation,  and  the  general  peace." 

The  friends  of  absolutism  praised  this  treaty  as  the  keystone  of  the  great  arch 
through  which  men  were  to  enter  into  the  golden  age.  In  England  voices  were  heard 
against  it.  There  unprejudiced  men  saw  nothing  to  inspire  confidence,  nothing  of 
honor  in  a  peace  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
soldiers  should  aid  the  Bourbons  and  their  mischievous  kin  to  trample  under-foot  all 
principles  of  justice  or  political  prudence.  In  North  America  the  freest  voices  were 
heard  in  accord  with  the  prophecy  of  their  greatest  statesman:  "The  fall  of  the 
French  power  assures  the  triumph  of  the  league  of  kings,  nobles,  and  priests."  His- 
tory lias  given  a  sad  reality  to  these  words. 

The  German  peoples  had  been  anxious  to  see  how  the  congress  of  Vienna  would 
carry  out  the  objects  for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms.  The  spirit  of  the  time 
loudly  demanded  the  liberty  of  all,  an  equal,  legally-established  freedom  secured  by 
fixed  institutions  against  the  caprice  of  sovereigns,  and  against  the  privileges  of  classes 
which  deemed  themselves  privileged  to  oppress.  The  members  of  the  congress 
agreed  that  constitutions  should  be  given,  but  not  of  what  nature  they  were  to  be. 
"It  was  left  to  the  governments  to  fix  the  measure  of  constitutional  rights  with  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  and  capacity  of  their  people  and  the  special  conditions  of  the 
country,  taking  into  account  the  previous  constitutions."  Austria  and  Prussia  at  first 
intended  something  better  than  this,  but  the  question  how  Germany  was  to  be  polit- 
ically arranged  for  the  future  was  not  made  the  prominent  question  in  the  congress. 
That  was  the  question  of  Poland  and  Saxony.  Prussia  desired  Saxony  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  services  she  had  rendered  to  Germany  and  Europe.  The  voice  of  the 
people  who  were  to  be  annexed  was  not  considered ;  this  voice  was  decidedly  not 
for  Prussia.  The  princes  in  their  distress  appealed  to  the  people.  When,  by  the 
sacrifices  and  the  blood  of  the  people,  the  throne  had  been  saved  and  secured, 
the  people  were  no  longer  considered. 

The  incorporation  of  Saxony  was  not  necessary  to  restore  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
had  Russia  not  desired  some  Polish  provinces  which  once  had  been  Prussian.  Not 
Prussia,  but  a  foreign  power,  Russia,  was  to  be  rewarded  for  a  war  which  it  had  not 
waged  for  the  love  of  Germany.  The  controversy  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  became 
so  violent  that  on  the  3d  of  January,  1S1-5,  England,  France  and  Austria,  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Bavaria,  formed  a  secret  defensive  alliance  against  Russia  and  Prussia. 
A  new  war  threatened  to  break  out.  Movements  of  troops  took  place  in  Poland,. 
Austria,  and  France.  The  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Munich  breathed  a  warlike  spirit- 
In  the  midst  of  their  quarrels  and  feuds,  their  balls  and  banquets,  the  return  of 
Napoleon  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  brought  them  to  their  senses.  The  fate 
of  Saxony  was  decided  without  the  sword.  Saxony  was  divided  ;  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw was  given  to  Russia,  a  portion  of  Saxony  with  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  five  inhabitants  was  given  to  Prussia;  the  remainder  was 
left  to  the  king  of  Saxonv. 
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When  this  was  over  the  question  of  the  future  of  Germany  arose.  It  was 
resolved  by  the  monarchs  in  Paris  that  Germany  was  to  be  united  into  a  political 
whole  as  a  union  of  states.  This  could  be  done  in  two  ways:  either,  as  in  the 
1  * nited.  States  of  North  America,  a  federal  state  could  be  erected,  with  a  federal 
representative  system,  with  a  federal  army  and  a  federal  judicature,  or  a  federation 
of  states  as  in  Ancient  Greece,  intended  mainly  for  defensive  or  offensive  operations 
against  a  foreign  foe,  without  any  authority  to  interfere  with  the  particular  states. 
The  congress  of  Vienna  produced  something  between  these  two  forms,  and  the 
result  was  a  malformation,  an  abortion  which,  to  the  misery  of  Germany,  survived 
as  the  Frankfort  Federal  Diet  till  it  dissolved  itself  in  exile  in  the  Hotel  of  the 
Three  Moors  in  Augsburg,  after  an  existence  of  half  a  century,  useless  for  the  Ger- 
man people,  laden  with  curses  by  every  patriot,  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  by 
the  first  German  National  Assembly  in  1848. 

Alter  the  victory  over  Napoleon,  the  congress  of  Vienna  completed  its  work  by 
the  "  Federal  Act,"  and  this  was  followed  by  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  an  alliance  at 
first  between  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  subsequently  joined  by  all  the  stat<  s 
except  England  and  the  States  of  the  Church.  A  mystical  lady,  Madame  Kriidener, 
a  Russian  subject  then  resident  in  Wurtemberg,  had  formed  a  liaison  wnth  Alexander, 
captivated  him  by  her  beauty,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  such  a  league  to  his  impres- 
sionable mind.  She  may  not  have  been  consciously  an  instrument  of  the  Jesuits ; 
that  they  used  her  for  their  ends  is  indisputable.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  a  league 
of  princes  against  the  people,  as  wras  seen  in  the  course  of  time.  Alexander  may 
with  the  best  intentions  have  founded  the  alliance  with  the  fine-sounding  name, 
"  from  gratitude  to  God  for  his  deliverance  from  such  great  evils."  "  Duty  to  the 
Lord  of  lords,  to  the  people  whom  God  had  entrusted  to  them,  concord  among  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,"  were  the  main  topics  of  this  document.  The  rela- 
tion of  princes  to  their  peoples  was  conceived  mediaevally,  in  the  spirit  of  a  far  past, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  present. 

The  conquered  powers  of  the  past  came  once  more  into  authority  by  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  thus  after  the  victory  over  the  French  Revolution  and  the  universal 
empire  of  Napoleon,  there  began  a  new  struggle  in  Europe,  a  struggle  of  the  spirit 
at  times,  at  times  of  arms  too.  Under  the  glittering  ensign  of  a  Holy  Alliance  of 
princes,  "  which  took  the  precepts  of  the  holy  Christian  religion  as  its  guide  in  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,"  there  crept  in  the  policy  of  Mettemich  and  the  Jesuits,  whom 
indeed  the  Austrian  chancellor  did  not  love  at  heart,  but  with  whom  he  allied  himself 
and  by  whom  he  had  been  raised  to  his  high  position.  The  Jubilee  of  the  Reaction 
-non  followed,  which  took  care  that  wars  of  liberation  should  not  be  wars  of  liberty. 


CHAPTER    II. 


STRUGGLES  OF  THE  DEPUTIES  AND  THE  PRESS  AGAINST  THE  POLICY  OP 
METTERNICH.— THE  ENTRANCE  OF  PRUSSIA  INTO  PARLIAMENTARY  LIFE.— 
THE   GERMAN   NATIONAL   ASSEMBLY   OF    1848. 


O  the  demand  of  the  peoples  for  a  constitution  of  united  Ger- 
many, whereby  it  might  be  fused  into  one  grand  whole, 
and  the  German  peoples  might  become,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  one  nation,  no  answer  was  given  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  Attempts,  however,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
German  unity  were  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  granting 
of  constitutions  to  individual  states.  The  wish  for  a  modern 
German  empire,  or  the  thought  of  a  great  German  republic, 
occupied  the  minds  of  many,  but  the  predominant  feeling 
was  for  constitutions.  Liberty  and  patriotism  were  the  magic  word* 
which  had  led  the  German  peoples  against  the  soldiery  of  Napoleon. 
These  words  still  retained  their  charm,  and  could  not  be  obliterated  from 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  peoples  had  saved  crowns  and  thrones  by  great 
sacrifices ;  was  not  some  return  to  be  expected  from  the  gratitude  of 
these  princes,  quite  apart  from  their  solemn  promises  ?  lint  there  arose 
great  confusion  of  the  most  opposite  views  in  public  opinion  and  public 
action.  One  party  wanted  this,  another  that.  The  Church,  too,  mixed 
itself  up  in  politics.  In  one  quarter,  light  was  being  thrown  on  the 
relations  between  church  and  state,  in  another  ultramontanisni  and  the 
Jesuits  sought  to  introduce  darkness.  Half-mad  enthusiasts,  male 
and  female,  miraculous  cures,  prophetic  peasants,  and  "  appearances" 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Princes,  the  priesthood,  aristocracy,  the  people,  were 
all  in  commotion.  When  the  constitutions  of  the  separate  states  were  discussed,  the 
nobles  in  Wiirtemberg,   Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  did  not  speak   of  the  rights 
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guaranteed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  bul  of  those  which  Providence  had  confided 
to  ihrin.  Still,  many  of  the  nobles  did  nor  share  the  views  and  claims  of  their  fel- 
lows, hut  spoke  and  thought  as  the  spirit  of  the  time  required,  and  boldly  came 
forward  in  behalf  of  the  people's  demands,  foremost  among  such  men  was  the  old 
Von  Gagern,  a  confidential  friend  of  Baron  Stein. 

The  voiees  of  th.it  portion  of  the  nubility  who  appealed  to  the  rights  confided  to 
them  by  Providence  awoke  no  response,  since  they  sympathized  neither  with  the 
interests  of  the  riders,  nor  with  those  of  the  people.  The  times  of  old  privileges  in 
the  sens,,  and  to  the  extenl  claimed  was  passed  forever.  Vet  the  acts  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna  and  the  constitutions  of  the  various  states  left  too  many  such  privileges 

sting.  This  party  did  not  alarm  the  governments;  their  fear  was  fear  of  the 
people. 

Those  who  had  hidden  themselves  during  the  terrible  war,  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  retrograde  tendencies,  now  came  to  the  front,  forced  themselves  into  cabinets, 
and  with  shameless  clamor  sought  to  prove  that  the  people  in  the  great  struggle  had 
done  nothing  but  their  bounden  duty.  Privy-Councillor  Von  Gentz  had  been  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  patriots,  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  great  talents.  He  had 
partaken  of  the  festivities  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  he  was  a  friend  of  Metternich, 
tor  whom  he  acted  as  ilie  soul  of  the  Austrian  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  daily 
association  with  Metternich,  the  courtiers,  and  the  diplomatic  world  of  Vienna  had  so 
wrought  <>n  him  that  he  who  had  in  abjeel  terror  fled  at  the  inroads  of  the  French 
cavalry  into  Bohemia  in  L813,  now.  when  arms  had  conquered  peace,  was  shameless 
enough  to  publicly  maintain  that  "not  the  armies  and  their  generals,  but  the  diploma- 
tists had  il most  to  insure  the  victory."     Privy-Councillor  Schmalz,  in  Berlin,  had 

the  impudence  to  tell  the  Prussian  people  "there  never  existed  among  the  Prussians 
any  enthusiasm,  but  a  quiet  feeling  of  duty  was  at  work;  the  Prussian  nation 
had  rushed  to  arms  like  one  man,  solely  and  only  from  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  lung,  just  as  iii  civil  life  men  rush  to  extinguish  a  lire  when  the  lire-bell 
rings." 

This  slave  denied  to  the  people  their  merits,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  brand  as  the 
servile,  sober  discharge  of  duty  by  a  policeman  the  noblest  characteristic  of  the  great 
struggle  which  alone  made  it  a  national  struggle,  the  general  enthusiasm.  This 
declaration  of  Sclnnal/.  found  acceptance  in  the  upper  circles  of  society,  and  helped 
him  onwards  to  office  and  importance.  The  high  aristocratic  circles  of  the  court 
taught  that  a  people's  noblest  duty  was  "dependence  on  their  rulers."  Comrades  of 
Schmalz  sprang  up  like  weeds  after  rain.  They  would  not  recognize  the  baptism 
of  blood  by  which  a  new  era    had   been   brought   into   being.      They  wanted   the  old 

times,  tl Id  Europe,  where  Jesuits  and  nobles  were  considered  the  supporters  of 

unlimited  monarchy,  and  held  full  sway. 

This  party  now  began  to  calumniate  the  first  men  of  Germany,  the  men  who  had 
contributed  most  to  its  new  birth,  and  whom  the  people  regarded  with  gratitude.  It 
stigmatized  as  treason  and  revolt  the  struggle  for  popular  institutions,  for  the  security 
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of  what  is  the  noblest  possession  of  mankind,  liberty  of  thought,  the  struggle  for 
security  of  the  constitution,  of  person,  of  property.  It  accused  these  men  of  high 
treason,  it  decried  them  as  "people  who  threatened  all  government,  who  were  doing 
in  Germany  what  the  Jacobins  had  done  everywhere,  making  the  subject  forget  the 
oaths  by  which  he  was  bound  to  his  prince;  who  desired  nothing  but  new  revolutions, 
nothing  permanent,  nothing  but  themselves." 

Discontent,  disapproval,  movement,  and  ferment  were  widespread  in  Germany. 

Those  who  before  and  during  the  great  struggle  with  Napoleon  had  labored  in  a 
national  sense  were  little  satisfied  with  the  congress  of  Vienna.  They  continued  their 
efforts  to  awaken  and  foster  the  national  spirit.  Among  them  were  the  first  men  in 
the  Prussian  army,  Bliicher,  Gneisenau,  Clausewitz,  Boyen,  the  Prussian  minister 
William  von  Humboldt,  Moritz  Arndt  and  his  friends.  Alongside  the  views  and  labors 
of  these  men,  there  appeared  two  phenomena  which  already  had  co-operated  in  the 
struggle  against  Napoleon,  the  gymnastic  societies  or  Turnvereine,  and  Germanism. 
Germanism,  that  is,  education  in  a  pure  German  spirit,  was  held  by  a  portion  of  the 
patriots  as  one  of  the  chief  means  to  attain  German  nationality.  No  words  but  pure 
German  words  were  to  be  spoken;  old  German  chastity,  morality,  and  piety  were  to 
reappear  in  public  and  in  private  life;  a  national  dress  for  each  sex  was  proposed.  In 
many  places  a  beginning  was  made.  Men  practised  the  use  of  arms,  women  Looked 
after  morals,  the  young  men  became  Turners.  The  halls  of  the  Turners  were  to  be 
schools  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  sound  and  active  bodies.  But  the  idea  did  not 
penetrate  the  people  proper,  while  exaggeration  in  the  attempt  to  purify  the  language, 
the  degeneration  of  Germanism  into  bizarre  pedantry  and  affectation,  made  the 
good  cause  ridiculous  to  the  upper  classes.  Councillors  like  Sclnnalz  and  Kampt/. 
represented  these  societies  as  dangerous.  The  government  began  to  throw  observant 
glances  on  the  young  generation,  especially  on  the  students,  on  all  unions  and  asso- 
ciations. Persecutions  were  not  yet  set  on  foot,  but  public  opinion  felt  itself 
not  free. 

The  liberal  parties  had  these  special  grounds  for  discontent  after  the  great  armed 
struggle.  Another  ground  for  general  discontent  consisted  in  this,  that  many  branches 
of  industry  ceased  with  the  war.  The  sudden  change  from  Napoleon's  continental 
system  gave  to  German  industry  a  blow  which  was  felt  in  every  branch  of  trade,  as 
England  now  poured  into  the  continent  a  torrent  of  goods  at  prices  with  which  the 
German  producers  could  not  compete. 

But  the  ferment  mostly  arose  from  the  constitutional  controversies  in  the  separate 
states.  The  grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  noble  Charles  Augustus,  had  set  a  good 
example  to  his  fellow  princes.  In  no  other  country  were  prince  and  people  so  thor- 
oughly at  one.  When,  in  1815,  an  extraordinary  tax  had  been  resolved  on  for  military 
preparations  against  Napoleon,  he  took  to  heart  the  exhaustion  of  the  country,  and  he 
and  his  consort  devoted  their  jewels  to  the  public,  rendering  the  tax  unnecessary. 
Such  a  prince  could  withhold  from  his  people  nothing  which  could  make  its  welfare 
sure,  even  against  changes  of  the  government.     In  the  space  of  four  weeks  the  new 
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constitution  which  improved  the  old  state  of  affairs,  extended  the  people's  rights  and 
;h1<1<mI  new  ones,  w;is  formally  established  by  charter.  Weimar^  once  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  Germany,  was  now  the  source  of  the  most  Liberal  political 
constitution. 

In  Wiirtemberg  the  constitution  was  established  in  1819,  after  long  contests 
between  the  crown  and  The  estates.  In  addition  to  much  befitting  the  times,  it 
embraced  many  of  the  old  rights.  In  Hanover,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hesse-Cassel,  in  the 
two  Mecklenburgs,  there  was  either  a  mere  promise  of  introducing  a  constitution  or 
the  old  constitution  with  its  prerogatives  of  the  nobility,  and  the  almost  unlimited 
power  of  the  prince  was  restored  without  any  popular  rights.  No  prince  had  been 
received  with  such  joy  and  triumph  as  the  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  on  his  return. 
Neither  the  man  nor  the  title  he  bore  suited  the  new  era.  To  fulfil  his  obligations  to 
the  great  powers  in  the  congress,  he  restored  the  constitution  as  it  had  been  before 
L806,  and  gave  the  peasantry  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  provincial  diet.  But  he  would 
not  submit  to  any  restrictions  where  his  own  sovereign  will  was  concerned.  A 
hideous  misgovernmeut  of  rapacity  and  despotism  began,  and  a  long  tale  of  suffering 
for  the  country  and  the  people,  which  ended  in  general  disaffection.  Twice  in  two 
successive  years  he  dissolved  the  estates  in  high  displeasure  at  their  modest  requests, 
even  in  affairs  which  the  congress  of  Vienna  allowed  to  be  in  the  sphere  of  the  estates. 
He  acted  like  a  mad  despot.  The  brave  Hessians,  who  had  shed  their  blood  for  him, 
he  rewarded  by  fixing  the  length  of  military  service  at  twelve  years,  and  lowering  the 
pay  of  the  officers.  He  did  this  by  his  own  arbitrary  power.  The  officers,  scarce 
able  to  live  on  such  pay,  appealed  to  the  elector.  He  rejected  their  well-founded 
petitions.  They  begged  the  estates  to  intercede.  He  declared  this  step  a  violation 
of  military  discipline,  and  gave  the  chief  movers  six  months  arrest  in  a  fortress.  The 
army  and  the  citizens  became  excited.  The  elector,  in  alarm,  revoked  his  sentence 
and  raised  the  officers'  pay.  Such  ingratitude  of  the  prince  gnawed  at  the  roots  of 
attachment  to  the  ruling  house,  and  it  was  soon  prophesied  that  this  house,  if  it 
remained  incorrigible,  would  draw  down  on  itself  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

In  such  circumstances  and  with  such  prospects,  is  it  a  wonder  that  the  noblest 
hearts,  who  had  hoped  to  gather  some  good  fruit  after  the  great  struggle,  fell  into 
dismay  and  resentment,  and  longed  to  change  such  a  state  of  affairs?  Sounds  of 
lamentation,  or  reproach  of  despair,  were  heard  in  journals  and  in  poems,  which,  like 
threatening  spirits,  circulated  among  the  people  and  found  an  echo  in  many  a  thousand 
hearts.  "0  God  of  Justice,  for  what  good  have  we  poured  forth  such  streams  of 
blood!"  Thus  ran  the  refrain  of  one  of  these  songs.  The  greatest  song- write]-  qi 
the  period,  Uhland,  held  up  the  mirror  to  German  princes,  their  ministers,  courtiers, 
and  servile  lawyers,  in  an  immortal  poem.  When,  in  1813,  the  news  of  the  great 
victory  of  Leipzig  flew  through  Germany,  thousands  of  lull-tops  and  heights  were  lit 
up  with  exulting  bonfires  in  joy  at  deliverance  from  French  servitude  and  in  hope  of 
the  liberty  which  the  princes  had  promised  and  the  people  expected.  On  the  18th 
of  October,   IS1 4,  the  same  hill-tops  gleamed  with  fires  in  commemoration   of  the 
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battle.  But  in  1S15  the  reaction  was  so  great  that,  from  fear  of  the  police  and  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  many  districts  of  Germany  no  longer  displayed  their  fires  of  joy. 
In  the  following  year,  1816,  under  the  government  of  King  Frederick  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  who  clung  to  absolute  sovereignty  and  loved  to  act  despotically,  Uhland  com- 
posed his  undying  poem,  which  remains  a  terrible  evidence  of  the  ingratitude  of 
princes,  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  weakness,  of  the  growth  of  the  reaction, 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  German  people. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Portugal  and  Naples  beheld 
the  victorious  appearance  of  the  party  which  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  it  told 
the  princes,  the  unlimited  arbitrary  power  of  the  sovereign,  but  in  reality  its  own 
self.  It  was  the  party  which  told  kings  and  princes  that  the  true  supports  of  the 
throne  were  nobility,  priesthood,  and  bayonets.  This  "  Throne-and- Altar  "  party  had 
its  headquarters  in  Rome,  and  was  directed,  in  other  kingdoms  long  before  it  reached 
the  heart  of  Germany,  by  the  Jesuits.  It  began  its  evil  work  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
Pope  Pius  VII.  had  re-established  the  Order  of  Jesus  and  the  inquisition,  and  restored 
the  old  government  in  Rome  in  all  its  strictness.  In  Spain  the  Jesuits  led  the  weak- 
minded  Ferdinand  VII.  into  perjury  and  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  1S12, 
granted  by  the  Cortes.  This  constitution  might  perhaps  be  far  above  the  level  of  the 
majority  of  Spaniards,  and  might  be  little  suited  to  the  Spanish  character,  yet  the 
king  had  sworn  to  maintain  it.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits  the  king  estab- 
lished a  dull,  grinding  despotism.  Spain,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  had  been  roused  to 
life  by  the  long  struggle  for  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  and  the  nobler 
souls  of  the  nation  felt  a  longing  for  freedom  at  home.  In  return  for  their  immense 
sacrifices  for  their  hereditary  princes,  the  Spaniards  received  a  despotism  such  as  had 
not  been  seen  for  centuries,  which  sought  not  only  to  exterminate  the  men  of  liberal 
principles,  but  even  the  free  thoughts  they  cherished  in  their  hearts. 

Mere  accusation,  nay,  mere  suspicion,  as  in  the  worst  days  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, could  send  to  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold  under  the  restored  kings  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Naples.  In  dismembered  Italy,  the  more  the  princes  and  Jesuits 
reverted  to  despotism  and  strove  to  crush  the  people  back  into  the  old  conditions,  so 
much  the  closer  did  all  liberal  men  unite  in  behalf  of  a  free  form  of  government,  of  a 
national  union  of  all  Italy,  of  expulsion  of  foreigners,  that  is,  of  the  Austrian  power 
in  Upper  Italy,  which  was  thoroughly  reactionary,  and  supported  a  cruel  military 
despotism.  In  these  countries  secret  societies  prepared  a  revolution.  It  broke  out 
first  in  Spain  in  January,  1820;  it  was  victoriously  established  by  liberal  generals 
and  the  troops  devoted  to  them.  The  king  once  more  swore  to  observe  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812.  In  Portugal,  in  the  August  of  the  same  year,  a  military  revolt 
established  a  constitution  modeled  after  the  Spanish  one  of  1812 ;  in  July  there  had 
been  a  revolution  at  Naples,  accomplished  by  liberal  generals  and  the  military  in 
opposition  to  the  horrible  despotism  of  King  Ferdinand  I.  and  the  Jesuits. 

The  "Holy  Alliance"  convoked  a  congress  of  monarchs  at  Troppau,  the  capital  of 
Austrian  Silesia,  and  laid  down  the  principle  of  armed  intervention  in  favor  of  princes- 
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An  Austrian  army  put  down  the  new  liberal  institutions  which  the  revolution  had 
introduced  in  Italy  and  restored  the  despotic  princes,  who  took  bloody  vengeance  on 
their  toes.  At  a  congress  of  monarch*  at  Vienna  in  1822,  the  Holy  Alliance  assigned 
to  France  the  discharge  of  a  like  duty  in  Spain.  The  liberal  Cortes  and  the  military 
leaders  succumbed,  after  brave  resistance,  to  the  French  armies,  which  received 
immense  reinforcements  from  the  fanatical  peasantry,  whom  the  priesthood  had  for 
centuries  kept  in  ignorance. 

In  France,  Lewis  XVIII.  had  established  a  constitution  which  gave  tin;  people 
great  liberties,  but  his  brother  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  restored  old  nobility, 
and  leagued  himself  with  the  Jesuits.  In  opposition  to  the  mediaeval-obscurantist 
party,  the  king  himself  called  for  progress,  and  his  liberal  minister  Decazes  introduced 
in  1813  the  first  law  of  the  press,  establishing  trial  by  jury.  Thus  France  still 
retained  the  chief  influence  in  the  liberal  struggles  of  the  continent.  In  spite  of  the 
retrograde  party,  which  slily  undermined  the  constitution  given  by  Lewis  XVIII. , 
the  united  constitutionalists  and  republicans  combated  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  and 
in  the  press  for  constitutional  liberty  and  modern  ideas.  They  gained  a  sure  support 
for  this  struggle,  in  the  sympathy  of  the  masses. 

This  contest  in  the  chambers  and  in  the  press,  in  pamphlets  and  journals,  spread 
the  influence  of  France  far  beyond  her  borders.  This  influence  was  especially  felt  in 
Germany  by  the  liberal  patriots  and  the  people.  The  intelligence  of  Germany  oner 
more,  as  in  the  times  of  the  French  Revolution,  learned  from  the  liberal  thinkers  and 
liberal  institutions  of  France,  from  the  chambers  and  press  of  France,  how  to  choose 
the  right  weapons  for  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  how  to  use  these  weapons.  The 
speeches  of  the  French  deputies,  disseminated  by  the  press,  the  leading  articles  and 
political  discussions  in  the  newspapers,  formed  a  school  for  the  liberals  in  Germany, 
not  only  in  those  states  where  the  orders  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  respecting  the 
introduction  of  parliamentary  life  and  government  had  been  scrupulously  fulfilled, 
but  also  in  those  where  the  solemn  promises  and  injunctions  of  the  congress  had  been 
neglected. 

The  parties  of  the  liberals  and  the  reaction  now  stood  face  to  face.  During  the 
last  wars  with  Napoleon,  the  students  of  the  German  universities  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  readiness  to  take  up  arms,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  fought.  Many,  when  they  returned  from  the  camp  to  the  lecture-room,  retained 
their  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  labored  to  establish  unity  as  well  as  freedom.  Hence 
arose  the  German  Student  Society.  The  main  idea  and  object  of  this  league  was  to 
build  up  a  free  united  Germany  j  every  member  bound  himself  to  labor,  after  his 
return  to  civil  life,  for  the  creation  of  a  united  Germany  with  a  pure  religion  and 
political  freedom.  The  universities  of  Berlin  and  Jena  were  at  the  head  of  this 
movement.  They  invited  the  branch  societies  of  all  the  German  universities  to  meet 
at  the  Wartburg  on  the  18th  of  October,  1817,  to  commemorate  the  Reformation 
and  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  The  universities  sent  five  hundred  delegates  to  the  Wart- 
burg.    As  Luther  had  hurled  into  the  flames  the  Papal  bulls  and  some  writings  of  the 
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obscurantists  of  his  day,  the  students  assembled  at  the  Wartburg  gave  to  the  fire 
some  writings  of  the  modern  haters  of  light  and  liberty.  Among  the  works  of  the 
slaves  of  despotism  thus  consumed  were  the  publications  of  the  piivv-coimcillors 
Kamptz  and  Schmalz,  of  the  Swiss  Haller,  and  the  "History  of  the  German  Empire" 
by  Kotzebue,  a  German  writer  in  the  pay  of  Russia. 

Kotzebue,  in  his  secret  despatches  to  the  Russian  court,  now  hastened  to  accns- 
the  liberal  professors  at  the  universities  and  the  student-societies  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  and  of  plans  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  system. 


At  the  same  time  in  his  public  writings  he  mocked  at  all  the  German  people  held 
holy.  Charles  Sand,  a  theological  student  glowing  with  love  for  liis  country  and  lib 
erty,  regarded  Kotzebue  as  a  traitor  deserving  death,  and  he  murdered  the  Russian 
spy  on  the  23d  of  March,  1819,  at  Mannheim.  This  deed  of  the  unhappy  and  insane 
young  man  was  made  the  most  of  by  the  enemies  of  liberty.  They  raised  terrible 
cries,  that  Sand  did  not  stand  alone,  the  deed  was  the  result  of  an  extended  plan,  the 
assassin  was  the  member  of  a  great  secret  society  sworn  to  overthrow  existing  insti- 
tutions, and  which  intended  to  kill  all  German  princes  and  ministers  and  the  Czar 
Alexander.  In  August,  1819,  at  the  invitation  of  Metrernich  and  the  Czar,  the  minis- 
ters of  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Wiirtem berg,  Mecklenberg,  Baden 
and  Nassau  met  at  Carlsbad  to  put  down  the  revolutionary  spirit.  With  this  view 
they  determined  on  laying  some  resolutions  before  the  federal  diet  at  Frankfort. 
This  was  a  mere   formality.      The  diet — a  mere  nullity  and  obedient  tool  of  tbe 
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Austrian  chancellor  Mettenrich — took  up  these  resolutions  on  the  day  of  their  intro- 
duction, and  passed  them  as  resolutions  of  the  diet  on  the  20th  of  September,  1819/ 

These  resolutions  established,  in  place  of  liberty  of  the  press,  restriction  of  the 
press,  the  censorship  of  all  periodical  writings,  the  right  of  suppression  of  literary 
productions,  the  strictest  supervision  of  the  universities,  especially  of  the  academic 
teachers.  The  General  Student  Society  was  dissolved,  membership  in  a  secret 
society  was  threatened  with  exclusion  from  the  public  service,  an  extraordinary 
"  ( lentral  Enquiry  Commission "  was  established  "  to  defend  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  from  revolutionary  intrigues  and  demagogic  associations  directed  against  exist- 
ing institutions  and  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  federation  and  of  the  various  states 
composing  it."  This  commission  sat  at  Mainz  till  1S28  without  much  success. 
"Maintenance  of  what  exists,"  declared  Metternich,  "must  be  the  end«of  our  policy." 
Austria  announced  herself  to  all  other  German  states  as  their  protector,  and  the 
princes  placed  themselves  under  her  protection. 

The  Carlsbad  resolutions  were  followed  at  a  brief  interval  by  conferences  at  Vienna 
between  the  ministers,  with  the  object  of  "completing  and  confirming  the  German 
Federation."  From  this  body  proceeded  the  so-called  "  Final  Act,"  which  was 
declared  by  the  diet  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  diet,  and  the  federal  acts.  This 
Final  Act  violated  and  restricted  the  German  constitutional  system.  The  congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815  had  proclaimed  the  right  of  the  provincial  diets  to  grant  or  refuse 
taxes;  the  "Final  Act"  subjected  this  old  primitive  right  to  limitations  which  were 
almost  equivalent  to  a  repeal.  Most  of  the  constitutions  guaranteed  the  publicity  of 
the  transactions  of  the  assemblies.  But  now  by  the  censorship  this  publicity  was 
menaced.  The  absolutist  party  was  full  of  triumph  over  the  liberals.  All  friends  of 
liberty  and  fatherland  were  sad.  They  held  their  peace  while  the  ravens  croaked 
around  them,  for  speech  was  interdicted  by  the  new  federal  laws.  But  a  storm  from 
the  West  cleared  the  air ;  the  revolution  of  July,  which,  provoked  by  the  reaction  of 
the  French  absolutists,  burst  out  in  Paris,  tore  from  the  bigoted  and  perjured  king 
Charles  X.  the  foundations  of  the  monarchy,  priesthood,  nobility,  and  bayonets^ 
overthrew  his  throne,  and  chased  him  and  his  kindred  with  curses  from  the  land. 

The  result  produced  in  Germany  by  the  French  revolution  of  July  was  that,  in 
many  states  where  the  promise  of  liberal  .constitutions  had  not  been  fulfilled,  the 
princes  now  yielded  and  granted  constitutions.  In  Germany  there  was  no  revolution, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  German  people  were  seized  with  a  desire  for  a  free  bourgeoisie- 
Men  came  boldly  forward  with  their  just  demands  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  citizens,  and  opposed  the  policy  of  Metternich  in  the  press,  in  the  chambers,  in 
social  intercourse.  The  July  days  of  Paris  taught  a  majority  of  the  German  people 
that  "a  people  that  wishes  to  be  happy  and  respected  must,  before  all  things,  be  free. 
That  it  can  only  attain  freedom  by  being  true  to  itself,  true  to  its  leaders,  capable  of 
persevering  self-sacrifice." 

To  diffuse  this  teaching  a  number  of  newly-founded  journals  were  active  in  South' 
Germany.     The  July  revolution  had  produced  important  results  in  many  contiguous 
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countries:  the  Belgian  revolution, which  separated  Belgium  from  Bolland  and  created 

the  kingdom  of  Belgium;  the  Polish  revolution,  which,  commencing  with  an  attempt 
to  throw  off'  the  Russian  yoke,  had  ri  view  the  restoration  of  old  Poland,  and  which 
measured  its  strength  against  the  Russian  army  with  various  fortune  and  in  bloody 
engagements;  movements  in  Italy  and  in  Switzerland.  There  wore,  too,  movements 
in  many  parts  of  Germany.  In  Brunswick,  Duke  Charles  had  long  been  hated  ami 
despised  for  his  worthlessness  by  nobles  and  clergy,  by  citizen  and  peasant,  lie  was 
now  expelled,  his  brother  William  made  duke,  a  body  of  volunteers  guaranteed  order, 
and  an  amended  constitution  was  formed.  In  Hesse-Cassel  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
appeared  on  the  15th  of  September,  1830,  before  the  palace,  and  demanded  the  call- 
ing together  of  the  diet ;  the  elector  in  terror  and  dread  assented,  and  in  January, 
1531,  a  free  constitution,  mostly  the  work  of  Jordan,  the  professor  of  law  at  Marburg, 
was  agreed  upon  by  prince  and  people.  In  Saxony,  in  June,  L830,  outbreaks  of  the 
people  against  the  Jesuits  at  court  had  taken  place.  In  September,  1830,  insurrec- 
tions in  many  cities  demanded  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  In  Hanover, 
dissatisfaction  at  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  ended  in  disturbances  in  two  places;  the 
military  restored  quiet,  but  the  government  saw  itself  compelled  to  a  liberal  reform 
of  the  constitution. 

The  position  assumed  by  Prussia  and  Austria  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  in 
France  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  character  of  King  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia  could  not  rise  to  the  height  of  fulfilling,  by  a  liberal  constitution,  his  solemn 
promise  given  to  his  people  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Yet  he  seemed  for  a  period  inclined 
to  tread  the  path  of  political  progress  and  of  a  national  policy.  Men  of  greater 
political  sagacity  than  he  possessed  urged  him  to  use  the  opportunity  for  Prussia's 
influence  in  Germany  to  prepare  and  introduce  in  military  and  political  a  Hairs 
arrangements  which  would  benefit  the  whole  country,  but  would  have  no  success  in 
the  federal  diet.  The  Belgian  question  and  the  prospective  election  of  the  Duke  de 
Nemours,  son  of  the  citizen  King  Louis  Philippe,  as  king  of  the  Belgians,  threatened 
to  produce  war  with  France.  The  South  German  governments  feared  that  Austria, 
dilatory  and  insufficient  in  her  military  preparations,  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
support  the  southern  states  in  case  of  a  sudden  invasion  by  the  French.  In  Berlin  a 
plan  was  projected  by  which  an  army  consisting  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  federal 
army  corps  and  a  Prussian  corps  should  form  the  centre  of  the  federal  army  and  assume 
a  partially  independent  position. 

In  February,  1831,  the  Prussian  general  Ruble  von  Lilienstern  was  sent  to  the 
southern  courts;  these  all  assented  and  approved.  But  the  threatened  war  did  not 
break  out.  Metternich  determinedly  opposed  the  plan  of  giving  an  independent 
position  to  two  federal  army-corps  united  with  a  Prussian  corps.  Austria  Boughl  to 
arouse  suspicion  at  the  South  German  courts.  "  Prussia's  views  were  anything  but 
honorable;  they  were  calculated  only  to  hurry  the  South  German  states  into  war;  the 
propositions  of  Prussia  were  the  road  to  destruction.  The  task  of  Austria  was  to 
enter  the  lists  against  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  behalf  of  existing  rights. 
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The  German  governments  had  only  one  means  of  salvation,  that  was  indissoluble 
union  on  the  ground  of  the  Confederation,  and  a  firm,  confident  reliance  on  Austria. 
Under  These  conditions  the  princes  could  depend  on  the  utmost  support  of  the  impe- 
rial court.  Austria  had  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  men  ready  to  inarch  in 
case  of  a  French  attack  on  the  South  German  states."  King-  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  and 
William  of  Wiirtemberg  at  once  were  gained  over  by  Austria.  Prussia  did  not  ven- 
ture further  on  the  proposed  path.  The  king  himself  insisted  on  the  change.  In  the 
place  of  Bernstorfij  who  was  for  progress,  the  king  appointed  to  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs  the  reactionary  councillor.  The  retrograde  party  at  court,  in  sympathy 
and  in  connection  with  the  court  party  of  Vienna,  gained  the  victory,  and  a  reckless 
system  of  reaction  now  prevailed.  Droysen,  the  historian  of  the  policy  of  Prussia, 
writes  in  1876  :  "  Henceforth  the  Prussian  cabinet  gave  its  assent  to  all  reactionary 
measures  which  Austria  and  the  federal  diet  proposed,  to  crush  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  to  paralyze  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  to  persecute  the  leaders  of  the  people." 
The  Prussian  court  thus  lamentably  promoted  the  policy  of  Metternich,  and  served 
the  interests  of  Russia  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  Austrian  court. 

Russia  had  long  kept  Prussia  in  tow.  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo — who  from  1813  till 
his  death  in  1842  administered  the  diplomatic  arsenal  of  Russia,  a  Corsican  who  had 
entered  the  Russian  service,  who  as  a  young  man  had  been  enthusiastic  for  a  republic 
and  ended  in  the  service  of  an  autocrat — invented  the  expression  current  at  the 
Russian  court,  "  We  teach  Prussia  her  part."  Under  Russian  influence  Frederick 
William  III.  was  a  slave,  for  the  quarter  of  a  century  after  Napoleon's  fall,  to  a  thor- 
oughly  non-German  policy.  It  was  a  misfortune  for  Prussia  and  Germany  that  the 
king  had  lost  his  wife  Louise  in  1810.  This  truly  German  princess  had  declared  it  an 
unfounded  and  senseless  charge  to  accuse  her  of  preferring  and  trusting  the  Russians. 
Her  firm  conviction  was  "  that  the  first  means  of  salvation  for  Prussia  and  Germany 
lay  in  the  strict  union  of  all  those  who  boast  of  the  German  name."  The  king,  on 
the  contrary,  let  himself  be  blinded  by  the  court  and  the  diplomacy  of  Russia,  and 
induced  to  adopt  a  lamentable  policy.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  expressed  himself  to  the  Rus- 
sian chancellor  Nesselrode  in  the  words :  "  It  is  of  importance  for  us  to  initiate,  so  to 
say,  the  Prussian  cabinet  into  our  confidence,  and  convince  it  that  the  part  we  assign 
it  to  play  will  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  our  common  interests,  to  its  own 
honor,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  fortunate  harmony  which  already  exists  between  the 
two  sovereigns  and  courts." 

At  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Russia  had  assumed  the  part  of  an  accuser  of 
the  German  spirit  before  the  tribunal  of  Europe.  The  education  without  which  a 
true  culture  of  the  intellect  is  impossible,  was  named  by  Russian  diplomacy  "revolu- 
tionary barbarism ; "  the  institutions  without  which  nations  cannot  attain  their  true 
position  and  the  struggles  for  such  institutions,  were  described  in  an  official  memorial 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1830,  as  the  evil  principle,  the  weed  that  must  be  extir- 
pated. The  principles  of  absolutism  were  laid  down  as  "  eternal  principles,"  on 
which  "every  state  must  be  built  if  it  is  to  stand  secure."     To  these  "old  political 
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principles,  based  on  a  theological  foundation,  the  German  nation  is,  from  the  religious 
traits  of  the  German  character,  highly  inclined  ;  opposition  comes  only  from  some 
universities  and  individuals  who  have  formally  and  violently  protested  in  their  writ- 
ings against  every  restoration  of  German  policy  to  a  religious  basis." 

Among  these  men  Russia  named  two  professors  of  Freiburg,  Welker  the  publicist  and 
professor  of  constitutional  law,  and  Yon  Rotteck  the  historian.  Both,  by  their  speeches 
and  writings,  were  fighting  as  champions  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  Russian  court 
did  not  rest  till  they  were  both  removed  from  their  chairs  at  Freiburg.  Russia 
daclared  that  the  u  princes  of  the  small  constitutional  states  wore  as  much  harassed 
by  their  ambitious  diets  as  Louis  XVI.  of  France  had  been  by  the  National  Convention. 
They  ought  to  take  warning  by  this  example,  and  learn  that  their  own  existence  or  non- 
existence was  involved  in  any  further  licentiousness  of  the  chambers."  Russia  used  all 
means  in  its  power  to  keep  Prussia  weak;  even  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  this  had  been 
her  leading  policy.  Nothing  was  more  opposed  to  Russian  interests  than  for  Prussia  to 
break  loose  from  Russian  influence,  and  for  an  independent  Germany,  a  strong  national 
federal  state,  to  concentrate  itself  around  Prussia.  Russian  agents  represented  to  the 
smaller  states  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Frankfort  federal  diet  that  their  inde- 
pendence was  not  sufficiently  assured  by  Austria  or  by  Prussia;  that  Austrian  as  well 
as  Prussian  protection  would  be  injurious  to  their  domestic  interests.  As  Napoleon  I. 
found  a  support  for  his  power  in  his  protectorate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Russian  cabinet  sought  to  establish  its  protectorate  over  the  German  federation. 
Russia  sought  to  prevent  harmony  between  the  two  great  powers,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  by  urging  a  change  in  the  presidency  of  the  federation,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  use  the  smaller  states  for  its  own  interests.  The  German  federation  was  to  form 
"  a  third  "  alongside  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  act  as  an  extinguisher  on  the  political 
and  national  development  of  Germany ;  it  ought  to  emancipate  itself  from  Austrian 
or  Prussian  influence  and  form  an  independent  political  power,  always  assuming  that, 
this  power  stood  under  the  continual  preponderating  influence  of  Russia. 

In  name  Russia  did  not  attain  this  protectorate  over  the  German  federation,  but  in 
fact  it  did  attain  it  partially.  The  houses  of  Wiirtemberg,  Weimar,  Orange,  Nassau, 
Darmstadt,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Prussia  were  all  more  or  less  allied  to  the  Russian 
imperial  court.  In  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  the  winter  of  1849  the  late  Spanish  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  the  Marquis  of  Valdegainas,  justly  said,  "  Russia  exercised  a  great 
part  of  its  influence  on  Europe  by  means  of  the  German  federation.  The  Russian 
court  deterred  the  German  princes  from  every  kind  of  real  exertions  for  unity  as  dan- 
gerous to  their  existence." 

Russia  could  easily  restrain  the  Berlin  court  under  Frederick  William  III.  from 
liberal  paths;  the  king  was  thoroughly  reactionary.  A  thorough  absolutist,  he  hated 
everything  liberal,  and  favored  the  ultramontane  and  pietist  adherents  of  absolutism. 
Even  in  liberal  Wiirtemberg  the  religious  papers  were  so  blind  as  to  call  absolutism 
an  ordinance  of  God.  Involved  in  the  nets  of  the  absolutist  party  and  of  his  son-in- 
law  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  under  the  influence  of  those  friends  of  despotism  who 
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belonged  either  to  the  pietists  or  the  ultramontanes,  this  king  during  a  reign  of  half  a 
century  remained  a  slave  of  the  past ;  not  even  misfortune  had  taught  him  what  the 
new  time  demanded.  The  liberal  and  intelligent  men  whose  advice  he  reluctantly  sought 
in  difficulties  were  admitted  only  for  short  periods  into  the  ministry;  one  man  alone, 
,\  ho  in  good  and  evil  was  devoted  to  the  king,  Baron  von  Altenstein,  once  a  fellow- 
laborer  with  Stein  and  Schon,  maintained  himself  from  1817  to  1840  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry  of  instruction  and  religion.  In  1809  Altenstein  had  taken  charge  of  the 
finances  and  carried  out  many  reforms.  As  minister  of  public  worship  he  had  done 
everything,  after  the  removal  of  William  von  Humboldt,  to  encourage  education  and 
extend  the  glory  of  Prussia  in  the  field  of  science  and  art.  It  was  Altenstein  who, 
by  hard,  unceasing  struggles,  called  to  the  professional  chairs  of  the  Prussian  univer- 
sities men  who  were  struggling  forward  towards  the  light  of  science.  He  had 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite  money  from  the  king,  who  was  neither  a  connois- 
seur nor  an  amateur  of  art,  while  he  was  continually  undermined  by  pietist  and 
ultramontane  partisans  of  absolutism.  In  1S40  the  journals  of  this  party  were 
announcing  with  delight  the  certain  dismissal  of  Altenstein,  when  death  removed  him 
from  the  scene. 

King  Frederick  William  III.  followed  his  minister  to  the  grave  in  three  weeks. 
.The  Prussians  were  devoted  to  this  monarch,  partly  on  account  of  his  pious,  simple, 
fatherly  disposition,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  good  which  had  been  done — not  by 
him,  but — under  his  government  and  in  his  name.  Many,  however,  in  all  classes  had 
been  longing  for  his  decease ;  all,  indeed,  who  expected  from  his  successor  the  cessa- 
tion of  absolutism,  the  restriction  of  Jesuitical  intrigues,  the  fulfilment  of  the  sacred 
but  disregarded  promise  of  a  free  constitution  for  all  Prussia.  The  exaggerated 
praises  of  the  late  king  by  the  reactionists  tarnished  his  memory.  They  called  him 
the  prince  who  had  done  great  services  to  the  German  people.  But  men  remembered 
the  load  laid  on  Germany  by  his  consent,  the  incubus  of  the  Frankfort  diet.  They 
remembered  his  answer  to  the  Rhenish  provinces  when  they  reminded  him  of  his 
royal  promise  of  a  constitution,  and  how  this  reminder  was  regarded  "  as  a  violation 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  throne,  as  a  malicious  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace,"  and 
how  latterly  no  man  had  dared  to  speak  of  this  royal  promise  with  the  prospect  of 
Prussian  dungeons  and  the  recollection  of  those  who  pined  therein.  "Men  remembered 
his  miserable  councillors,  Kamptz,  Zschoppe,  Rochow,  the  noble  and  gifted  youths 
who  were  either  prisoners  or  in  exile  for  demanding  in  the  words  of  the  king's  own 
proclamations,  "a  united,  strong,  free  Germany."  The  king  had  even  refused  his 
signature  to  the  necessary  reforms  proposed  by  Hardenberg.  In  place  of  a  Prussian 
constitution  he  had  given  nothing  but  a  restoration  of  the  old  provincial  constitutions, 
and  even  these  deprived  of  some  of  their  authority.  The  extension  of  power  which 
Stein  and  Schon  had  given  to  these  assemblies  was  revoked,  and  the  diets  restricted  to 
half  of  their  former  rights.  He  had  done  nothing  for  the  political  edification  of 
Prussia,  much  less  of  Germany.  He  had  denied  liberty,  and  cherished  absolutism. 
He  had  by  his  police,  by  the  censorship,  by  the  army,  done  everything  to  crush  the 
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political  consciousness  of  the  people.  It  \\;is  under  Frederick  William  III.,  not  under 
his  successor,  that  the  tragi-comic  phrase  of  the  "limited  intellect  of  the  subject" 
arose.  Rochow  was  the  inventor  of  the  term,  which  circulated  in  the  higher  ranks 
long  before  it  was  published  and  became  the  laughter  of  the  world. 

Not  through  the  king,  but  in  his  reign,  the  German  Customs  Union  (Zollverein) 
was  formed.  The  custom-houses,  which  stood  on  the  frontiers  of  each  petty  state, 
terribly  crippled  commercial  intercourse.  The  governments  of  Bavaria  and  WUrtem- 
berg  gave  the  first  example  of  a  customs-union  in  lbrJ'-v  Some  months  later  Prussia 
formed  a  similar  union  with  Hesse-Darmstadt.  In  1831,  electoral  Hesse,  the  Little 
Thuringian  states  and  Saxony  joined  the  union.  In  1833,  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg 
joined  the  Prussian  union,  and  were  followed  in  1835  by  Baden.  In  I  s3()  the  Zoll- 
verein embraced  twenty-seven  millions  of  Germans.  Prussia,  as  the  most  powerful 
state  in  the  union,  attained  a  kind  of  hegemony  in  Germany  ;  and  not  only  in  Prussia, 
but  in  the  southern  states,  the  thought  was  living  that  Prussia  should  extend  to  mili- 
tary and  political  matters  the  path  it  had  successfully  trod  in  the  customs-union. 
Mere  material  considerations  of  mutual  advantage  had  given  the  firsl  impulse  to  this 
Prusso-German  union,  but  there  arose  a  deep  feeling  how  weak  the  band  was  with 
which  the  federal  diet  held  together  the  various  states,  how  necessary  was  a  stronger, 
common  bond  in  political  and  military  affairs,  to  enable  Germany  to  develop  itself  at 
home  and  to  be  strong  abroad.  The  Zollverein  opened  the  path  for  more  enlightened 
principles  in  commerce  and  political  economy.  At  the  same  time  the  desire  of  polit- 
ical unity  became  stronger  and  stronger;  the  various  German  races,  so  long  separated 
in  unbrotherly  discord,  were  instructed  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  the  feel- 
ing of  nationality  was  epiickened,  improvements  in  the  administration,  in  the  judiciary, 
in  the  army  were  demanded,  the  intrigues  of  the  new  obscurantists,  who  wished  to 
restore  the  middle  ages,  were  resisted.  For  these  ends  the  South  German  constitu- 
tional states  demanded  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  in  the  chamber  of  deputies 
at  Carlsruhe,  Welcker  introduced  a  plan  for  a  German  national  representative 
system. 

The  South  German  chambers  made  a  further  demand,  trial  by  jury.  Such  demands 
had  been  previously  discussed  among  liberal  thinkers  of  all  the  constitutional  states 
in  secret  interviews,  or  by  correspondence  in  cipher,  and  such  schemes  were  now 
brought  forward  in  various  chambers.  Metternich  and  the  federal  diet  may  have  had 
some  suspicion  respecting  such  correspondence  and  interviews  from  their  secret  police, 
but  detected  nothing. 

The  enemies  of  liberty  directed  their  hatred  on  one  man  especially,  Sylvester 
Jordan.  In  the  spring  of  1S61  the  bells  of  Hesse-Cassel  were  tolling  for  the  funeral 
of  a  man  behind  whose  coffin  such  a  procession  as  the  town  had  never  before  seen, 
slowly  advanced.  Delegates  from  the  most  remote  villages  of  the  electorate,  from  all 
the  cities,  were  there,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hearts  throughout  Germany  were 
moved  in  unison  with  those  of  the  mourners.  The  magnificent  political  demonstra- 
tion of  this  funeral  was  in  honor  of  the  martyr  Jordan,  who  had  opened  the  path  for 
213 
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liberty  in  the  state  and  light  in  the  church.  Born  in  the  Tyrol,  brought  up  as  a 
Catholic  by  the  Jesuits,  Jordan  had  become  a  bitter  foe  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  special 
object  of  hatred  to  the  Church  party.  He  had  been  professor  of  law  at  the  university 
of  Marburg,  had  been  elected  representative  of  the  university,  and  during  a  long 
political  career  he  had,  by  his  courage  and  ability,  won  the  gratitude  of  Hesse  aim 
the  t'stt'ciii  of  all  Germany.  The  enemies  of  liberty  had  for  years  raged  against 
.Jordan,  and  the  court  of  Cassel  was  one  of  the  nests  of  absolutist  conspirators 
against  light  and  liberty.  In  June,  1839,  Jordan  was  arrested  on  frivolously  trivial 
charges  of  "attempted  high  treason,"  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Marburg,  the 
city  which,  not  long  before,  had  welcomed  him  with  triumph  when  he  returned  from, 
the  diet. 

Jordan  remained  in  prison  till  the  middle  of  1841.  The  officials  of  the  Frankfort 
government  believed  or  fancied  that  in  him  they  had  one  of  the  heads  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  their  power.  The  proceedings  had  to  be  referred  to  them,  thus 
prolonging  his  confinement.  As  long  as  trials  were  conducted  secretly,  in  the  old 
style,  every  kind  of  tyranny  could  be  employed,  and  if  the  accused  could  not  but  be 
acquitted,  his  acquittal  could  be  delayed,  and  he  could  be  tortured  both  by  the  length 
of  the  examination  and  by  its  severity.  Such  conduct  often  occurred  in  the  terrible 
time  of  the  reaction,  before  and  after  1S4S.  In  1843  the  first  sentence  on  Jordan 
was  pronounced.  He  was  condemned,  alter  nearly  five  years  of  inquisitorial  confine- 
ment, to  five  years  imprisonment  in  addition  to  his  confinement  during  the  process,. 
"  as  an  accomplice  in  attempted  high  treason,  by  not  preventing  treasonable  under- 
takings." This  sentence  was  at  once  published;  the  feeling  of  justice  in  Germany 
was  outraged ;  not  merely  liberal  publicists,  but  conservative  lawyers  took  this  sen- 
tence as  the  basis  from  which  to  argue  the  nullity  of  the  proceedings  against  Jordan. 
These  arguments  were  suppressed  in  electoral  Hesse  as  "being  directed  against  the 
state."  Jordan  appealed  to  the  higher  court  of  appeal,  and  this  tribunal  at  last 
acquitted  him.     The  president  of  the  court  was  immediately  removed. 

The  result  of  the  Jordan  trial  was  that  all  Germany  called  out  for  the  only  true 
system — public,  oral  proceedings  in  court,  and  trial  by  jury.  Germany  set  itself  against 
the  abuses  which  were  not  only  possible,  but  actual,  under  the  protection  of  "secret 
written  process  of  law."  This  system  was  seen  to  be  a  genuine  offspring  of  the  Spam 
ish  inquisition,  and  public  opinion  respecting  it  was  enlightened  by  the  work,  "Secret 
Examination,  the  Censorship,  and  Cabinet-law."  Jordan,  behind  the  bars  of  his  dun- 
geon, had  worked  out  in  his  head  one  of  his  most  striking  works,  and  published  it  on 
his  liberation  under  the  title,  "  The  Jesuits  and  Jesuitism." 

The  persecuting  party  in  electoral  Hesse  called  themselves  the  "  pious "  and  the 
"orthodox."  The  leading  minister  of  the  despotic  elector,  whose  every  whim  he 
submitted  to,  was  Hassenpflug.  In  rivalry  with  the  Bavarian  minister  Abel,  the 
instrument  of  the  Jesuits  and  Metternich,  the  Hessian  minister  labored  to  reduce  the 
popular  representative  system  to  a  shadow,  to  close  the  mouth  of  Hesse,  to  keep 
the  country  in  darkness,  by  threats  and  promises  to  keep  the  public  officials  obedient, 
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submissive,  and  abject;  to  demoralize  the  judiciary,  t<>  keep  the  name  of  a  constitu- 
tional state,  and  to  carry  out  the  system  of  arbitrary,  unrestricted  tyranny.    To  every 

demand  of  the  people  for  their  rights,  Hassenpflug  had  a  ready  answer  in  the  phrase 
"that  is  contrary  to  the  monarchical  principle." 

His  audacity  proceeded  to  such  a  pitch  that,  with  the  view  of  terrifying  the  dele- 
gates, he  arrested  in  the  chamber,  under  the  ridiculous  charge  of  "high  treason,"  the 
patriot  Salzmann,  a  deputy  who,  according  to  the  constitution,  could  not  be  arrested 
without  the  consent  of  the  chambers,  and  whom  the  court  at  once  acquitted  and  set 
at  liberty.  He  procured  the  dismissal  of  the  foreign  minister  Von  Trott,  who  opposed 
him  in  some  trifling  matter.  He  sent  into  retirement  with  a  pension  the  war  minister 
Von  Hessberg,  because  he  would  not  allow  Hassenpflug  and  the  court  to  divert  to 
their  own  ends  three  hundred  thousand  thalers  which  had  been  saved  in  the  military 
budget.  He  refused  admission  to  the  chambers  to  the  judge  of  appeals  Pfeiffer, 
because  "a  member  of  the  court  of  appeals  was  forbidden  by  the  constitution  to  hold 
any  other  public  office,"  thus  making  the  representation  of  the  people  "a  public 
office."  But  in  spite  of  his  subservience  to  tin;  elector,  he  suddenly  lost  his  favor. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  1837,  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  and  fled  from  the  country 
before  the  curses  of  the  Hessians. 

Hassenpflug's  successors  and  pupils  went  still  further  in  crushing  the  constitution. 
Duysing  publicly  denied  the  liability  of  the  government  to  submit  its  accounts  to  the 
house  of  representatives.  That  would  be  "  unbefitting  the  government."  Another 
pupil  of  Hassenpflug,  named  Scheffer,  maintained  in  the  chamber  "that  the  ministers 
were  responsible  only  to  the  sovereign,  not  to  the  assembly,"  and  when  the  deputies 
referred  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  he  replied,  "they  are  giving  judgment 
in  matters  out  of  their  jurisdiction." 

German  "  pietism  "  has  done  much  to  benefit  the  German  people  in  more  than  one 
respect.  But  the  "  pietism "  of  Hesse,  Bavaria  and  Prussia  was  a  corruption  of  a 
noble  sentiment.  The  professors  were  few  in  number,  but  influential  and  powerful 
by  court  favor  and  their  connection  with  the  Jesuits  in  Fulda  and  elsewhere.  To  aid 
Vilmars,  the  rector  of  the  Marburg  Gymnasium,  Hassenpflug  had  invited  from  Bel- 
gium a  Jesuit  named  Schmitz  "to  assist  Vilmars  in  giving  a  religious  education  to  the 
youth  of  electoral  Hesse,"  where  six-sevenths  were  Protestant.  Vihnar  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Evangelical  Church  affairs,  and  one  of  his  first  orders  was  to 
enjoin  on  the  Protestant  clergy  the  use  of  the  soutane  as  their  official  dress  in 
daily  life. 

Preparations  to  abolish  the  constitution  were  now  hurried  on.  Sons  or  kindred  off 
liberals  were,  in  spite  of  their  passing  the  necessary  examinations,  excluded  from 
public  service  as  opponents  of  the  government.  Scheffer  declared,  "the  legislative 
power  belongs  exclusively  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  make  a  legislative  act  universally 
binding,  nothing  was  required  but  the  publication  of  the  sovereign's  will." 

The  deputies  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  constitution  were  daily  insulted,  in 
words,  forms,  and  deeds.     The  cries  of  the  people  for  work  and  bread  were  insulted 
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by  neglect  of  everything  which  could  have  produced  an  amendment.  Finally,  even 
liberty  of  conscience  was  attacked.  It'  a  German  Catholic  was  seen  outside  of  his 
place  of  residence,  he  was  compelled  to  return  l>y  an  order  from  Scheffer,  the  then 
minister  of  the  interior.  The  dead  of  the  German  Catholics  had  to  be  buried  in  tba 
plot  reserved  tor  criminals  and  suicides.  When  the  Turners  of  Hanau  buried  one  of 
their  number  \vli<>  was  a  German  Catholic  among  the  other  graves,  the  minister 
ordered  the  body  to  be  disinterred,  and  placed  it  in  the  plot  for  criminals.  He 
declared  the  proceedings  of  the  Turners  to  be  "insurrectionary,"  and  prosecuted  them 
at  law.  Eminent  liberals  were  brought  to  trial  on  charges  so  frivolous  that  even 
the  corrupt  Hessian  tribunals  could  not  but  acquit  them.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  trials  they  were  excluded  from  the  chambers ;  wdien  they  were  admitted,  Scheffer 
prorogued  the  house.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1847  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution 
was  going  to  be  completed  by  a  coup  d'etat.  This  was  prevented  by  the  warnings  of 
Metternich  and  the  attitude  of  the  Hessian  military  officers,  who  declared  that  they 
would  do  nothing  contrary  to  their  oaths  to  the  constitution.  Metternich,  when 
informed  of  the  meditated  coup  d'etat,  declared,  "this  Hessian  provocation  of  revolu- 
tion "  was  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient  under  the  then  circumstances,  as  Germany 
and  France  were  fermenting,  Hungary  threatening,  and  Italy  in  revolution. 

The  reactionary  party  in  Bavaria  had  been  violent  enough  under  the  Abel  ministry, 
hut  not  so  bad  as  in  Hesse-Cassel.  Abel  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  King  Louis, 
w7ho  hated  constitutional  government  and  loved  absolutism.  He  held  the  offices  of 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  of  education  and  religion.  A  slave  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  raised  him,  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  the  last-named  office  as  if  he  had 
been  a  minister  of  irreligion  and  ignorance.  He  thus  re-established  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Bavaria,  and  against  them  the  courage,  ability,  and  position  of  the  patriots 
in  the  chambers  could  for  years  do  nothing.  Abel  took  from  the  constitution 
everything  which  gave  value  to  a  constitution.  According  to  him,  the  chambers  had 
neither  the  right  of  consent  nor  of  control.  If  they  were  still  allowed  to  discuss 
finance  matters,  that  was  merely  "a  liberty  voluntarily  granted  by  the  crown." 

The  political  life  of  Bavaria  during  this  period  of  time  was  taken  up  with  Abel's 
F.bors  to  turn  the  constitution  into  the  opposite  of  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  to 
bring  into  the  chambers  people  who  understood  little  or  nothing  about  constitutional 
questions,  to  calumniate  all  who  loved  the  constitution,  king  and  people,  as  enemies 
of  the  king  who  "  were  sowing  distrust,  destroying  the  harmony  between  prince  and 
people,  and  breaking  that  sacred  bond." 

The  ecclesiastical  party  became  still  more  outrageous.  In  Bavaria,  monks  and 
nuns  swarmed  in  the  dress  of  their  orders.  The  Church  ruled,  court  and  state  obeyed. 
The  king  seemed  convinced  that  the  rule  of  the  Church  wras  a  safeguard  against  the 
infection  of  revolution,  and  although  he  deeply  disliked  the  feeling  of  being  ruled,  yet 
this  conviction  made  him  endure  it ;  he  felt  annoyance,  too,  that  in  spite  of  his  devo- 
tion to  art  and  royal  liberality  to  artists,  Bavaria  was  everywhere  called  "the  land  of 
priests  and  monks."     Public  opinion  was  silenced  and  had  to  endure  everything. 
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While  such  was  the  condition  of  Catholic   Bavaria,  the  ministry  of  Eichhorn  in 

Prussia  became  the  centre  of  reaction  in  the  North,  ;i  Protestant  reaction.  The 
expectations  raised  by  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV.  seemed  at  liist  likely 
to  be  fulfilled.  He  placed  in  office  prominent  men  and  patriots  who  had  left  the 
public  service  when  Prussia's  policy  had  become  reactionary  under  the  influence  of 
Metternich  and  Russia.  Prussia  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
king,  and  looked  for  the  proclamation  of  a  Prussian  constitution.  Bui  various  powers 
hostile  to  progress  united,  with  the  view  of  becoming  masters  of  the  king  and  influ- 
encing his  resolutions.  They  succeeded.  .  The  exaggerated  enthusiasm  of  the  king 
was  followed  by  coolness,  then  by  discontent,  then  by  anger,  when  the  king  unre- 
servedly declared  that  he  relied  on  the  nobility  and  the  Church  party;  that  he  was 
determined  to  rule  absolutely,  and  would  not  hear  of  a  constitution.  The  more  the 
king  felt  himself  rejected  by  the  people,  the  more  he  approximated  to  the  ultramon- 
tane party.  In  place  of  building  up  German  unity,  he  began  building  a  Cologne 
cathedral.  In  the  place  of  the  liberal  Gans,  he  made  Stahl  of  Erlangen  the  banner- 
bearer  of  absolutism.  Stahl,  professor  of  public  law,  on  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  was 
servile  enough  to  teach  "that  the  so-called  constitutional  theory  was  unchristian  and 
atheistic,  the  offspring  of  the  French  Revolution." 

He  described  England  as  the  "corruption  of  the  Christian  state,"  "an  inversion  of 
the  relations  between  king  and  people."  Bunsen,  Prussian  ambassador  in  London,  a 
man  who  strove  for  light  in  religion  and  liberty  in  the  state1,  opened  the  king's  eyes  to 
the  disgrace  brought  on  Prussia  by  Stahl  and  his  fellows  in  the  public  opinion  of 
Prussia,  Germany,  England,  and  all  Europe.  This  was  easier  to  do  as  the  king  had 
already  felt  how  the  absolutist  party  was  injuring  him.  About  the  middle  of  I  Ml 
the  project  of  a  constitution  prepared  under  Bunsen's  guidance  had  so  tar  advanced 
that  he  resolved  to  publish  this  seeming  constitution  in  L845.  The  king  wished  to 
have  no  other  representative  system  than  one  in  which  the  "  patriarchal  rule,"  which 
Schon  had  declared  to  be  past  restoration,  should  remain  unimpaired. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  the  king  had  suddenly  called  Schon  to  Berlin.  Schon  told 
the  king  what  the  times  required,  and  what  was  necessary,  and  when  he  saw  that  the 
king  would  listen  to  no  plan  of  a  real  representative  system,  he  handed  in  his  resigna- 
tion; and  the  king  coldly  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  truest,  farthest-seeing,  wisesl 
friend  he  had,  because  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  government  unless  his  demands 
were  granted.  Schon's  recall  had  created  a  belief  that  the  government  would  be 
entrusted  to  him.  So  much  the  deeper  was  the  public  dismay  at  Ins  retirement.  No 
living  man  had  done  so  much  for  the  people  and  state  of  Prussia  as  he  had.  Next  to 
Eichhorn,  Count  Arnim  was  the  leading  councillor  of  the  king.  Arnim  rejected  a 
petition  of  the  merchants  of  Konigsberg  with  the  remark,  "  the  government  must  reject 
petitions  touching  on  politics,  as  such  matters  lay  beyond  the  purview  of  subjects." 

This  royal  project  of  a  constitution  appeared  on  the  stage  two  years  later,  under 
the  guise  of  the  "united  diet."  The  two  absolutist  courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg were  disturbed  by  the  intelligence,  and  warned  the  king  against   concessions. 
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But  the  Prussians  could  not  conceive  how  the  proceedings  of  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters could  create  ;m  idea  abroad  that  the  existing  absolutism  was  about  to  cease,  for 
this" absolutism  still  remained  in  full  blow.  Rather  they  could  have  thought  that  the 
increasing  political  ferment  in  the  people  might  have  become  an  "object  of  anxiety" 
to  the  friends  of  absolutism.  This  ferment  was  based  on  religious  as  well  as  political 
proceedings.  Under  Eichhorn's  ministry  of  worship,  liberty  of  teaching  and  belief 
was  confined  and  restricted;  intolerance  and  orthodoxy  became  persecution  of 
learning  and  liberty  of  conscience.  Orthodox  sentiments,  that  is,  servility-preaching 
absolutism,  were  demanded  for  all  employments,  not  only  from  clergymen  and 
teachers,  but  from  every  one  in  public  service,  even  in  the  army.  The  court  nobles, 
the  military  hierarchy,  the  civil  service,  were  daily  vieing  with  each  other  in  manifes- 
tations of  "orthodox  piety";  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  was  laid  under  the  ban,  he 
was  called  "the  arch-father  of  lies,"  and  his  writings  the  "works  of  the  devil";  his 
followers  were  styled  "  the  brood  of  the  basilisk's  eggs." 

Learning,  philosophy,  theology,  jurisprudence,  political  science,  even  history,  were 
forbidden  to  appeal-  except  in  the  livery  of  the  obscurantists,  after  the  fashion  of 
Eichhorn.  Convents  were  erected  in  Prussia.  The  Franciscan  Order  settled  in 
Westphalia  ;  the  Order  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  under  Jesuit  influence,  had  establishments 
in  many  places.  At  Niederemps  the  "miraculous  cures"  of  a  shepherd  obtained 
credence  ;  in  Cologne  and  Westphalia  pilgrimages  flourished  as  they  had  not  done  for 
centuries.  Eichhorn,  the  minister  after  Frederick  William's  heart,  was  warmly  inter- 
ested in  them.  Hengstenberg,  professor  of  theology  in  Berlin,  labored  in  the  "  Church 
Journal"  to  enslave  the  people  spiritually  and  bodily  ;  he  opposed  every  national  and 
liberal  tendency,  especially  every  civilly  free  constitution,  as  something  antichristian, 
and  declared  true  Christianity  to  be  absolutism  and  unconditional  obedience  to  irre- 
sponsible power. 

In  the  lower  circles  of  the  Protestants,  disquieting  reports  were  current:  "We  are 
to  be  made  Catholics;  auricular  confession  is  to  be  introduced."  In  the  upper  ranks 
of  society  men  said,  "We  are  to  be  placed  under  the  yoke  of  a  Protestant  priesthood 
which  claims  a  supervision  over  our  domestic  life."  On  the  ISth  of  August,  1S4  !, 
William  Arnoldi,  archbishop  of  Treves,  exposed  in  his  Cathedral  the  "Holy  Coat  of 
Christ "  as  a  work  made  by  Mary,  the  holy  mother  of  God,  and  a  "  relic  with  miraculous 
[towers."  According  to  the  clerical  papers  from  the  ISth  of  August  to  the  7th  of 
October,  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  had  visited  the  cathedral  at 
Treves  and  offered  ninety-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  thalers.  The 
king  and  Eichhorn  saw  and  permitted  this  pilgrimage,  which  was  a  scandal  to  Evan- 
gelical Germany,  which  brought  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  all  true  Catholics, 
and  met  the  most  violent  opposition  from  Catholic  journals,  while  it  found  a  kind  of 
defence  in  Hengstenberg's  Church  Journal.  The  Catholic  priest  Johannes  Rouge  sent 
an  open  letter  to  Bishop  Arnoldi,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  German  Catholics 
In  1847,  Bishop  Arnoldi  received  from  Frederick  William  IV.  the  star  of  the  Order 
of  the  Red  Eagle. 
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Since  the  end  of  L846  many  patriots  in  Germany  bad  been  anxiously  Looking 
towards  the  Prussian  people,  not  towards  the  Prussian  king.  The  fever  in  the  nerves 
of  all  Germany  had  reached  a  crisis,  especially  in  the  great  vein  of  Prussia.  Think- 
ing men  no  longer  expected  from  the  king  a  reformation  of  Prussia  which  would  be 
of  beneficial  influence  for  the  free  development   of  Germany.     The  king  (as  the  great 


Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  always  loyally  served  the  people,  the  nation,  and  the 
fatherland,  expressed  himself  in  his  letter  to  Varnhagen)  was  busy  with  nothing  but 
his  fancies,  which  chiefly  were  directed  to  spiritual,  ecclesiastical  matters,  religions 
worship,  church-buildings,  missions,  and  the  like.  In  the  place  of  great  statesmen, 
the  king,  according  to  Humboldt's  biting  remark,  was  surrounded  by  court-philoso- 
phers, missionary  ladies,  court-divines,  and  sensational  preachers.  "In  comparison 
with  the  miserable  condition  of  things  now,"  writes  Humboldt  with  a  sigh,  "the  men 
of  the  Vienna  congress,  whom  we  once  judged  so  unjustly  in  their  attempts  to  make 
Europe  constitutional,  were  great  statesmen.  Art  and  a  fantastic  brain  on  the  throne, 
fanaticism  around  it,  and  hypocritical  abuse  and  jugglery." 
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The  deference  of  the  king  for  his  brother-in-law  the  Czar  Nicholas  had  increased 
with  years ;  his  exclamation  in  the  most  critical  period  of  1S48  is  well  known  : 
"What  will  they  say  in  St.  Petersburg?"  The  Church  party,  Von  Thiele,  Von 
Grerlachj  Hengstenberg  and  others,  continued  to  work  on  the  king  by  means  of  the 
ministers  Eichhorn  and  Savigny,  who  had  become  its  humble  instruments.  Hum- 
boldt always  spoke  the  truth  to  the  king,  who  retained  him  at  his  court  in  order  that 
some  beams  of  the  universal  fame  which  shone  on  Humboldt  might  fall  on  him. 
Sometimes  the  king  listened  to  his  advice,  but  never  followed  it  in  politics,  as  he  was 
determined  not  to  surrender  his  absolutist  principles. 

The  royal  patent  of  the  3d  of  February,  1J-47,  was  described  in  the  journals  as  a 
"great  measure."  Humboldt,  however,  considered  the  state  of  affairs  as  hazardous. 
He  feared,  as  a  consequence  of  the  slight  concessions  made  by  the  king,  "  violences 
of  all  kinds,  police  tyranny,  popular  frenzy,  employment  of  the  troops."  The  king, 
however,  was  "glad  in  soul,"  believing  that  "his  gift"  would  be  received  with 
"joyful  enthusiasm  in  the  whole  Prussian  state."  This  patent  contained  nothing 
which  gives  value  to  a  constitution.  The  people  received  it  with  indifference.  One 
of  the  noblest  characters  in  Prussia,  Henry  Simon  of  Breslau,  in  his  writing  entitled 
"  Accept  or  Refuse  ?  "  said  in  the  preface,  "  We  asked  for  bread,  and  thou  hast  given 
us  a  stone." 

The  "  United  National  Diet,"  an  assembly  from  all  the  provincial  diets,  met  at 
Berlin  on  the  11th  of  April,  1S47,  and  discussed  the  patent  for  sixteen  weeks.  The 
opening  speech  of  the  king  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  liberals.  "  I  am 
compelled  to  declare  solemnly  that  no  power  on  earth  will  ever  succeed  in  inducing 
me  to  change  the  natural  relation  between  prince  and  people  into  a  constitutional 
relation  of  charter  or  compact."  On  the  26th  of  June  the  king  closed  the  diet.  He 
had  represented  himself  as  the*living  principle  of  absolutism;  he  would  still.be  the 
"  principle  of  the  personal  government  of  an  unlimited  sovereign."  The  United  Diet 
had  no  special  results,  but  the  speeches  made  during  the  session  struck  deep  into  the 
people's  heart.     The  truths  then  uttered  spread  far  and  wide. 

King  Louis  Philippe  of  France  had,  by  excessive  care  for  his  family  and  his  own 
enrichment,  by  mistakes  in  government,  by  a  perfect  system  of  corruption,  brought 
things  to  such  a  pass  that  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes  was  almost  unendurable. 
By  favoring  the  Jesuits  he  had  starved  France  religiously  and  morally,  and  sunk  her 
politically  in  the  opinion  of  Europe.  The  already  excessive  embitterment  of  tho 
people  was  increased  by  the  intelligence  that  the  citizen  king  had  united  himself  with 
foreign  absolutist  powers,  and  was  about  to  restore,  by  armed  intervention,  the  rule 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Switzerland.  The  king  believed  himself  so  well  protected  by  an 
alliance  concluded  with  Russia  that  he  durst  venture  to  run  counter  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  nation.  Just  about  to  perpetrate  the  worst,  the  king,  who  had  become 
a  traitor  to  the  constitution  and  the  nation,  saw  himself  hurled  from  his  throne  by  a 
revolution,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1848.  On  his  flight  he  heard  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic.     He  escaped  his  pursuers  on  foot,  and  crossed  to  England. 
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The  French  Revolution  did  not  rouse  the  Germans  againsi  absolutism  and  the 
principles  of  the  reaction  so  much  as  against  the  persons  of  the  reactionary  Leaders. 
The  liberals  of  Southwestern  Germany  had  Long  struggled  for  Liberty.  No  one  with 
a  regard  to  truth  can  deny  them  the  merit  of  having,  by  their  labors  and  sacrifices, 
opened  the  path  for  progress  in  the  North  and  Fast.  As  early  as  the  L2th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1S48,  the  chambers  of  Baden  renewed  the  proposal  thai  the  Baden  governmenl 
should  work  for  a  national  parliament  in  the  Frankfort  diet.  A  national  parliament 
was  the  order  of  the  day  for  all  liberals.  Metternich  saw  this,  saw  strange  things  in 
Bavaria,  where  for  a  year  past  political  life  had  undergone  a  change,  and  a  liberal 
government  without  the  censorship  existed.  The  Abel  ministry  had  fallen  on  tin; 
13th  of  February,  1847.  "I  have  chased  away  all  my  ministers,"  said  King  Louis 
joyfully;  "the  parson-government  has  ceased  in  Bavaria.  I  have  so  said  to  my 
brother  Prince  Charles,  and  so  written  to  my  son  the  crown-prince"'  The  power  of 
the  Jesuits,  against  which  the  courage,  foresight  and  position  of  the  patriots  could  do 
nothing,  crumbled  under  the  pretty  feet  of  a  young  and  fascinating  dame  whom  love 
of  adventure  had  brought  to  Munich,  and  whose  acquaintance  the  beauty-loving  king 
had  at  once  made.  Her  name  was  Lola  Montez  ;  she  had  Spanish  and  English  blood 
in  her  veins.  Her  influence  induced  the  king  to  name  ministers  who  were  thoroughly 
constitutional.  The  king  was  liberated  from  Jesuitry;  the  people  hoped  to  be  freed 
:rom   -oval  absolutism. 

Of  tn-  i6w  ministers  the  prince  of  Wallerstein  had  both  the  talents  of  a  states- 
man and  a  determined  will  to  introduce  the  ideas  of  the  new  time,  which  seemed  to 
be  about  to  be  victorious  in  Europe.  If  the  king  would  advance  with  Wallerstein, 
would  comprehend  the  wants  of  Bavaria  and  Germany,  Bavaria  and  Germany  would 
forgive  him  all  the  past.  But  the  king  did  not  advance.  Lola  Montez  publicly 
interfered  in  the  Diisiness  of  the  state,  and  thus  ruined  herself  and  the  king  in  public 
estimation.  The  first  barricades  of  the  year  1848  were  in  Munich,  not  in  Paris.  An 
insurrection  in  the  night  of  the  10th  of  February  attacked  the  police  building,  and 
the  adjoining  streets  were  barricaded  against  the  approach  of  troops.  The  king 
yielded,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  Lola  Montez  fled  from  Munich.  The  French 
Revolution  of  the  24th  of  February  at  once  set  fire  to  Baden,  WtLrtemberg,  and 
Bavaria.  In  an  address  to  the  king,  Franconian  Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  and  Nurem- 
berg presented  the  demands  of  the  people.  Munich  and  nearly  all  the  cities  of 
Bavaria  joined.  The  Bavarians  only  demanded  what  the  people  of  Baden  ami 
Wiirtemberg  had  already  received.  The  citizens  were  provoked  that  the  king  had 
pointed  cannon  on  the  town  from  the  palace.  The  arsenal  was  taken  by  the  people, 
who  armed  themselves  when  the  king  refused  to  grant  their  demands.  He  did  not 
give  way  till  the  4th  of  March,  and  then  under  compulsion  ;  and  when  Wallerstein, 
in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  sent  across  the  frontiers  Lola  Montez,  who  had  secretly 
returned  during  the  night,  this  loyal  friend  of  the  king  and  the  people  was  dismissed 
from  the  ministry.  On  the  19th  of  March  the  citizens  of  Munich  were  in  arms  not 
against,  but  for  the  king,  because  it  was  rumored  that  the  Jesuit  party  wished  to 
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compel  the  king  to  abdicate  by  a  palace  revolution.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st 
King  Louis  affixed  to  the  street  corners  his  "Farewell."  "Bavarians,  a  new  system 
has  begun,  one  not  contained  in  the  constitution  by  which  I  have  governed  twenty- 
three  years.     I  resign  the  crown." 

The  new  state  of  affairs  had  been  rendered  intolerable  to  him,  because  the  Baron 
von  Thon-Dittmer,  a  leader  of  the  liberals  in  the  chambers  and  now  minister  of  the 
interior,  insisted  on  "the  responsibility  of  ministers,"  and  that  he  should  sign  on  the 
17th  of  March  a  formal  sentence  of  outlawry  against  his  mistress  Lola.  lie  would 
not  be  dictated  to,  especially  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  His  son  Maximilian  ascended  the 
throne.  King  Louis  kept  from  the  civil  list  of  one  million  three  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  gulden  the  annual  sum  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gulden. 

Metternich  had  remained  utterly  disregardant  of  the  course  of  affairs  in  Munich;  in 
regard  to  France,  he  held  the  downfall  of  the  ministry  of  Gnizot  as  possible,  but  he 
and  the  court  of  Vienna  were  without  suspicion  of  what  was  coming  when  they  were 
surprised  by  the  thunder-stroke  that  fell  on  Paris  and  overthrew  the  throne.  Metter- 
nich had  long  done  everything  by  intrigue  and  bayonets  to  open  the  road  for 
absolutism  in  Europe,  and  frustrate  all  the  people's  endeavors  to  the  contrary.  By 
means  of  the  federal  diet  he  had  fostered  the  tendencies  of  the  German  courts  to 
absolutism,  in  order  to  paralyze  the  resistance  of  the  people.  The  news  of  the  events 
in  Paris  reached  Vienna  on  the  29th  of  February,  1848.  In  the  most  absolutist  of 
all  circles,  that  of  the  archduchess  Sophia,  demands  were  now  made  for  the  speedy 
making  of  the  greatest  possible  concessions.  The  position  of  her  royal  brother 
in  Munich  had  for  weeks  been  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  archduchess,  the  success- 
ful revolution  in  Paris  terrified  her  extremely ;  the  fortune  of  the  Orleans  family 
hovered  like  a  spectre  before  her  eyes,  her  husband  or  her  son  Francis  Joseph  was  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  Jesuits  were  the  first  to  recover  from 
the  shock  of  events.  They  advised  her  to  raise  the  flag  of  liberalism  in  order  to 
steer  the  old  ship  and  the  old  crew  through  the  boiling  waves  into  the  new  era.  The 
archduchess  had  from  the  first  felt  disgust  that  under  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand it  was  Metternich  who  really  "  held  the  sceptre  in  his  hand  and  wore  the 
crown  on  his  head,"  and  who  ruled  and  governed  ;  while  all  those  scions  of  royalty, 
whose  right  it  was  to  rule,  were  subject  to  the  imperial  chancellor.  The  Archduke 
John  knew  the  frightful  extent  to  which  the  popular  discontent  against  Metternich 
had  grown  in  Austria ;  he  knew  the  curses  secretly  and  publicly  heaped  on  the  exist- 
ing system.  He  agreed  with  Sophia  that  the  throne  could  not  be  maintained  on  its 
present  foundations,  that  concessions  must  be  made  to  confirm  or  call  into  existence 
the  love  of  the  people. 

Hungary  had  already  been  thrown  into  commotion  by  the  French  Revolution. 
Kossuth,  the  political  leader  of  the  Hungarians,  saw  the  moment  had  come  for  his 
country,  used  it  with  all  the  strength  of  his  surpassing  genius,  and  in  a  masterly 
speech  at  Vienna  condemned  the  mediaeval  priestcraft  and  court  absolutism.  He 
depicted  the  future  of  Austria :   "  No  more  bayonets,  but  the  will  of  the  people,  their 
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love,  and  their  interests  must  bind  together  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Austria  was 
on  the  dividing  line  between  destruction  and  regeneration."  En  conclusion  Kossuth 
demanded  the- removal  "of  that  impassable  rock  in  the  way  of  amendment  "  the  Arch- 
duke Louis,   the   dismissal  of  Metternich,  parliamentary  institutions  for  Hungary,  a 

guarantee  of  constitutional  forms  for  all  provinces  of  the  empire.  This  last  demand 
was  repugnant  to  the  archduchess  and  to  the  family  council.  Metternich  and  the 
Archduke  Louis  were  obstinately  opposed  to  every  idea  of  concession  which  the 
family  council  proposed. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  trades-union  of  Vienna  carried  an  address  to  the  emperor, 
and  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles,  the  husband  of  Sophia,  personally  presented  it. 
The  estates  of  Lower  Austria  were  convoked  on  the  13th  of  March.  The  Arch- 
duchess Sophia  now  put  herself  in  communication  with  the  committees  of  the  estates 
in  Vienna.  By  means  of  these  committees  the  connection  of  the  liberal  opposition  in 
Vienna  was  maintained  with  the  party  at  court  which  had  resolved  on  the  downfall 
of  Metternich.  On  the  13th  of  March,  Vienna  was  in  an  uproar  with  students, 
citizens,  workmen,  and  even  ladies.  Military  interference  turned  the  uproar  into 
wrath  ;  a  collision  ensued,  the  foremost  detachment  of  troops,  provoked  by  the  people, 
gave  fire;  five  corpses  lay  on  the  ground;  the  whole  unarmed  mob  was  dispersed, 
btit  the  fugitives  bore  the  tidings  of  the  slaughter  to  all  the  streets.  The  cry  was 
raised,  "  Citizens,  to  the  arsenal!"  The  tocsin  was  rung  from  the  towers  of  St. 
Stephen's  and  St.  Peter's.  The  charges  of  the  heavy  cavalry  drove  back  from  the 
arsenal  the  workmen,  who  were  armed  only  with  pieces  of  wood  torn  from  the  sentry- 
boxes.  The  horses  trampled  on  the  fallen;  but  soon  barricades  sprung  upon  the 
narrowr  streets,  the  grenadiers  were  driven  back  by  stones.  Public  buildings  were 
stormed  by  the  people.  Suddenly  the  military  is  withdrawn.  The  burgher-guard 
advances  and  the  students  fraternize  with  it.  During  these  transactions  delegations 
from  the  estates,  the  university,  the  city,  had  been  going  backwards  and  forwards  to 
the  Archduke  Louis  and  Metternich.  "  Your  Highness,"  said  the  spokesman,  "thi; 
is  not  a  riot,  but  a  revolution  in  which  all  ranks  participate."  Metternich  answered 
violently,  "That  is  not  true;  it  is  Poles,  Swiss,  Italians  who  excite  the  people.' 
With  the  approach  of  night  a  change  took  place;  the  luxurious  villa  of  Metternich 
at  Rennweg  was  gutted.  At  the  palace  all  entrances  were  surrounded  by  thick 
masses  of  men  who  pressed  up  close  to  the  bayonets  of  the  sentries,  and  seemed  to 
wait  with  gloomy  resolution  the  first  shot  of  the  gaping  cannon.  Metternich  was 
present  at  the  family  council.  He  is  told  that  his  resignation  is  the  first  demand  of 
the  people  to  be  granted.  "I  will  not  resign,"  he  said,  haughtily.  The  Archduke 
John  replied,  "  You  will  not  resign  ?     You  have  resigned."    The  emperor  had  already 

signed   his   dismissal.     Peals  of  laughter  followed   Metternich   as   he  left  the  r n. 

After  a  brief  concealment,  where  he  heard  the  people's  exultation  over  his  fall  and  the 
curses  showered  on  his  name,  he  escaped  on  the  night  of  the  L3th  from  Vienna.  Under 
a  false  name,  in  deep  secrecy,  in  mortal  fear  of  being  discovered,  ill-used,  and  put  to 
death  by  the  people,  he  traversed  Germany,  which  was  everywhere  in  commotion, 
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and  which,  as  his  conscience  told,  would  be  justified  in  taking  terrible  revenge.  At 
last  he  reached  the  sea  and  England,  glad  to  escape  from  rising  Germany,  for  before 
he  reached  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  Prussia  the  great  movement  of  the  year 
had  seized  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy,  and  blood  had  been  shed  in  Berlin. 

The  king  and  his  ministers  had  continued  the  old  system  more  severely  than  ever. 
Provisions  had  risen  in  price,  owing  to  bad  harvests  and  official  neglect.  The  influence 
of  Russia  and  Metternich  still  prevailed  at  the  Prussian  court.  While  in  Silesia  the 
people  were  eating  grass,  and  typhus-fever  was  thinning  whole  districts,  the  Prussian 
government,  to  please  Russia  and  Austria,  was  "making  military  preparations  to  put 
down  the  disturbances  in  Upper  Italy."  The  ill-feeling  between  the  soldiery  and  the 
citizens  became  more  marked;  the  former  had  become  "almost  an  organized  police." 
On  the  1st  of  March,  an  official  article  in  the  "Prussian  Journal"  spoke  in  a  warlike 
tone  against  the  French  republic.  While  on  the  3d  of  March  the  Federal  diet  at- 
Frankfort  decreed  that  every  state  in  the  Federation  was  at  liberty  to  introduce  free- 
dom of  the  press,  while  all  South  Germany  was  advancing,  and  the  princes  had 
surrounded  themselves  with  ministers  chosen  from  the  champions  of  liberty  in  the 
chambers,  King  Frederick  William  IV  gave  the  Prussians  nothing. 

On  the  13th  of  March  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Thiergarten;  the  people 
had  assumed  the  right  of  meeting.  The  crowds  were  driven  into  the  town  by  cavalry. 
Swords  were  drawn  and  wTounds  received  in  the  street  Unter  den  Linden  and  near 
the  palace.  The  collision  between  civilians  and  soldiers  had  taken  place,  the  long- 
cherished  hatred  of  the  people  against  military  arrogance  broke  out.  From  this 
collision  arose  the  Revolution.  On  the  17th  of  March  the  streets  and  squares  of  Berlin 
were  tilled  with  immense  masses  of  military.  This  evening  again  witnessed  numerous 
wounds  and  murders,  numerous  victims  to  the  violence  of  the  troops.  On  the  evening 
of  the  15th  there  were  more  men  wounded,  some  killed,  among  the  soldiers  as  well  as 
the  people.  During  the  evening  the  tidings  came  that  Vienna  had  overthrown  the 
old  system,  and  that  Metternich  was  in  flight.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th,  the  people 
appeared  in  crowds  in  the  streets,  but  perfectly  quiet,  yet  a  student,  a  merchant,  a 
gill  of  seventeen  fell  dead  from  a  volley  by  the  soldiers,  others  were  severely  wounded. 
The  17th  passed  in  profound  quiet  ;  the  people  kept  out  of  the  streets.  On  this  day 
the  burgomaster  of  Cologne  and  eleven  members  of  the  common  council  appeared  at 
the  palace  as  delegates  from  the  Rhinelands.  They  brought  the  demands  of  their 
province,  "  Reform  in  accordance  with  the  times  and  liberty — an  immediate  generous 
answer  alone  can  preserve  the  Rhineland  for  the  crown."  The  king  in  much  emotion 
respectfully  replied,  "  These  wishes  harmonize  with  his  own  preferences,  he  will  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  Germany,  and  guarantee  the  necessary  liberties." 

At  noon  of  the  18th,  a  delegation  from  the  city  authorities  of  Berlin  demanded 
"The  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  a  liberal  constitution,  the  arming  of  the  citizens,  the 
removal  of  the  military."  The  king  expressed  himself  in  terms  favorable  to  these 
requests.  When  the  delegation  returned  to  the  house  of  assembly  at  one  o'clock,  the 
people  were  jubilant  at  the  king's  promises.     But  what  he  proclaimed  in  the  evening 
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was  far  below  his  promises  to  the  delegates.  Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  city 
authorities  masses  of  people  had  crowded  to  the  palace  square  in  credulous  gratitude, 
while  thousands  of  vivats  went  echoing  up  to  the  king,  who  twice  showed  himself  on 
the  balcony.  Suddenly  a  cry  was  raised,  "Away  with  the  troops!"  it  was  repeated 
and  grew  stronger.  On  the  other  side  came  the  cry,  "  Lei  the  king  trust  himself  to 
the  citizens  !" 

The  Prince  of  Prussia  and  his  wife  wished  immediate  concessions;  the  party  of 
absolutism  and  Russian  influence  declared  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  to  be  contrary 
to  military  honor.  This  latter  view  prevailed.  The  regiment  of  dragoons  of  the 
guard,  and  a  battalion  coming  from  the  central  gate  of  the  palace,  advanced  with 
drawn  swords  and  leveled  bayonets  and  drove  the  people  from  The  palace  yard.  Two 
shots  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers.  Accidentally  :;  Perhaps.  The  people  fly 
into  the  city.  This  is  the  turning-point ;  they  believed  an  attack  on  the  people  by 
the  troops  was  designed.  The  cry  of  the  fugitives,  "To  arms!"  became  a  general 
cry  for  revenge.  "Treachery!"  echoed  through  the  city.  Messengers  from  the 
palace  with  white  bands  on  the  arm  hurried  through  the  streets,  exclaiming,  "  Mi>- 
nnderstanding  !" 

Soon  barricades  rise,  musket-shots  rattle  and  announce  the  beginning  of  the  fight. 
A  large  banner  with  the  inscription  "A  Misunderstanding1'  is  displayed  at  the  palace, 
but  no  one  of  the  populace  is  then  in  the  palace  yard.  The  Btruggle  began  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  by  live  o'clock  Berlin  is  covered  with  barricades,  and  with 
flags  of  black,  red  and  gold,  the  traditional  symbol  of  united  free  Germany.  In  the 
Konigsstrasse  a  series  of  barricades  rises  strong  and  high.  The  windows  and  loot's  are 
occupied  by  defenders.  The  king  sees  in  revolt  against  him  the  people,  nay  all  Berlin, 
merchants,  workmen,  students,  laborers,  a  great  number  of  women,  noble  ladies  and 
servant-girls.  Such  was  the  end  to  which  the  king  and  his  party  had  brought  things. 
The  tocsin  from  one  of  the  towTers  occupied  by  laborers  told  the  king  that  the  people 
demanded  their  long  withheld  rights.  But  the  Pietists,  with  the  minister  Von  Thiele 
at  their  head,  urged  him  to  answer  the  insurgent  "mob"  by  bayonets  and  cannons. 
This  party  had  received  from  Vienna  secret  intelligence  that  the  concessions  made 
there  had  been  made  only  to  gain  time,  and  that  further  disturbance  would,  if  neces- 
sary, be  put  down  with  grapeshot.  The  Konigsstrasse  swam  in  blood.  When  a 
barricade  was  taken,  the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  houses,  cut  down  all  who  had  or 
had  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  thrust  their  bayonets  even  into  the  beds.  Bishop 
Neander,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  besought  the  king  to  recall  the  troops  and 
discontinue  the  slaughter  ;  delegation  after  delegation  from  the  highest  circles  followed. 
The  king  replied,  "The  Konigsstrasse  is  now  mine,  and  I  will  take  the  other  streets 
also."  The  Pietists  urged  him  on:  "It  was  a  riot  of  the  dregs  of  the  population 
stimulated  by  foreign  emissaries." 

But  the  noblest  men  of  every  rank  were  on  the  barricades,  ladies  fought  like 
heroines  in  the  contest.  Some  officers  increased  the  rage  of  the  people  by  their 
outrages.     Some  high-minded  officers  conducted  the  attack  in  obedience  to  orders,  but 
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against  their  convictions.  Hermann  Tiipke,  the  officer  who  led  the  attack  on  the- 
barricades  of  the  New  Konigsstrasse,  said,  when  dying,  "  The  officer  is  in  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time  ;  this  opposition  must  cease.  Victims  must  fall,  and  I  do 
not  regret  to  succumb  to  the  dawn  of  the  regeneration  of  Germany." 

In  the  night  of  the  18th  and  19th  of  March,  the  king  had  addressed  a  circular  "To 
my  dear  Berliners,"  which  concluded  "Withdraw  from  the  barricades  and  I  will  at 
once  withdraw  my  troops  from  the  streets."  The  circular  had  no  effect.  When  the 
officers  who  had  been  dispatched  with  the  circular  to  the  nearest  barricades  announced 
the  reception  it  met  with,  and  when  the  minister  Von  Bodelschwingh  reported  the 
exhaustion  of  the  troops,  the  accessions  of  the  citizens  to  the  barricades,  while  the  bells 
still  rang  the  tocsin,  and  declared,  pale  with  terror,  "  The  people  are  victorious ;  we 
are  beaten,"  the  royalists  laughed  no  longer  as  they  had  laughed  the  evening  before 
when  Von  Vincke,  announcing  the  disturbances  in  Westphalia,  ended  with  the  words 
"  The  king  must  make  peace  with  the  people.  You  laugh,  gentlemen,"  said  Vincke, 
"  but  here  at  Berlin  I  see  a  throne  tottering." 

At  dawn  of  the  19th  the  people  would  have  attacked  the  palace  if  the  king 
had  not  yielded,  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  promised  a  popular  ministry, 
and  expressed  to  the  deputies  of  the  people  his  "deep  sorrow  at  what  had  occurred." 
His  heart  was  nearer  the  people  at  this  moment  than  it  had  ever  been,  but  a  terrible 
scene  repelled  him.  While  the  last  troops  were  retiring,  partly  into  neighboring 
villages,  partly  into  barracks,  along  train  of  men  appeared  bearing,  with  funeral  songs,, 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  partly  on  biers,  partly  on  open  wagons.  The  brows  of  the 
dead  had  been  decked  by  female  hands  with  flowers,  green  wreaths,  chaplets  of  laurel.. 
The  wounds  were  displayed.  In  solemn  silence  one  corpse  after  another  was  deposited 
in  the  court  of  the  royal  palace.  The  stillness,  which  was  solemn  and  terrible,  was. 
broken  only  by  the  voices  of  the  bearers.  One  cried  aloud,  "  Fifteen  years  old,  shot 
down  by  my  side,  my  only  son."  Another  raised  his  voice,  "  Cut  down  without 
quarter  after  surrender."  A  third,  "  A  father  of  a  family  with  five  young  children." 
A  fourth,  "  A  widow,  mother  of  seven  orphans."  The  first  seven  corpses  were  placed* 
immediately  under  the  royal  balcony.  A  cry  came  from  the  crowd,  "  The  king  must 
come."  After  a  few  moments  of  terrible  silence  a  thousand  throats  repeated  the  cry,. 
"The  king,  the  king."  At  last  the  king  showed  himself,  the  queen  in  deep  mourning 
on  his  arm.  The  bloody  corpses  with  their  gaping  wounds  were  lifted  high  up 
towards  him.  At  the  cry,  "  Hat  off,"  the  king  bared  his  head  before  the  dead,  and  at 
this  moment  thousands  began  to  sing  the  hymn  composed  by  the  wife  of  the  Great 
Elector,  "Jesus  my  trust."  With  bare  head  the  king  listened  to  the  solemn  strain, 
as  it  was  sung  by  thousands,  till  it  ended.  He  then  drew  the  queen  back  into, 
the  room. 

The  whole  popular  struggle  had  been  a  series  of  disconnected  battle  scenes-;: 
nothing  had  been  prepared,  all  had  happened  of  itself;  and  equally  without  deliberate- 
preparation  had  been  this  funeral  display  with  its  terrible  scenes  in  which  absolute 
monarchy  not  only  had  to  bow  but  to  humble  itself  before  the  people.     This  march 
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to  the  palace,  a  thing  adopted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  was  thoroughly  Impolitic, 
a  misfortune  for  the  German  cause. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  king  granted  the  arming  of  the  people.  "I  place,"  he 
said,  "peace,  order  and  myself  under  the  protection  of  my   | »t *< >| >1» •.""'     Be  received 

boundless  applause  when  he  publicly  said  these  words.  <  )u  this  day  he  mingled  with 
the  people,  spoke  to  the  citizen  volunteers,  to  the  workmen,  and  met  everywhere  a 
kind  welcome.  The  king  and  queen  were  again,  to  the  people  of  Berlin,  their  king 
and  their  queen  ;  the  hated  Potsdam  regiments  of  the  guards  was  away,  the  monarch 
was  surrounded  by  a  popular  ministry  and  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  I  >n  the  21st  of 
March  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  "To  the  German  Nation,"  wherein  he  declared 
that  he  would  place  himself  at  the  head  "  of  the  free,  regenerate  German  nation/1  His 
new  minister  Schwerin  declared  that  the  king  had  "resolved  with  all  possible  speed 
to  prepare  for  calling  a  German  parliament,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  progress 
and  liberty."  With  the  German  colors  on  his  arm  the  king  rode  through  the  city, 
followed  by  princes,  ministers  and  generals,  all  with  black,  red  and  gold  ribbons  on 
their  arms.  A  black-red-gold  banner,  the  banner  of  the  German  empire,  was  borne 
in  front.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  announced  in  a  second  proclamation 
"To  my  people  and  the  German  nation,"  that  "Prussia  henceforth  is  absorbed  in 
Germany." 

On  the  22d  of  March  took  place  the  great  funeral,  the  solemn  interment  of  tin- 
dead.  Nearly  20,000  people,  not  including  the  crowds  which  lined  the  road  right  and 
left,  followed  the  long  train  of  coffins,  divided  into  groups  between  each  coffin.  The 
procession  continued  for  three  hours  till  it  reached  its  destination,  the  Friedrichshain. 
The  assembled  clergy,  the  professors  of  the  university  in  their  official  dress,  with 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  at  their  head,  the  students,  the  trades  with  their  banners, 
women  and  girls,  the  national  guard  in  arms,  the  German  standard  in  front,  bands  of 
music  between  the  divisions,  while  the  bells  tolled  from  the  towers  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  city — Berlin  had  never  seen  such  a  sight.  When  the  procession  passed  the 
palace,  the  king  appeared  on  the  balcony,  surrounded  by  the  ministers  and  generals. 
He  waited  with  bare  head  until  the  last  coffin  had  passed.  By  his  order  the  flags  on 
the  palace  were  placed  half-mast-high,  and  lowered  as  a  salute  to  each  coffin.  The 
king's  heart  was  still  with  the  people. 

Paalzow,  an  eye-witness,  writes,  "It  was  the  most  striking  review  the  king  ever 
held.  There  could  be  no  more  impressive  sight  than  these  coffins  winding  their  way, 
and  bearing  to  the  grave  the  champions  of  the  people.'1  Over  three  coffins,  that  of 
Baron  von  Leusky,  that  of  Baron  von  Holzendorf,  that  of  the  student  Weiss,  the  black, 
red  and  gold  of  the  German  standard  waved.  At  the  altar  at  the  Beights  of  Fried- 
richshain the  clergyman  Von  Sydow  spoke  of  "what  the  fallen  had  conquered  by 
sealing  with  their  blood  what  their  fathers  had  begun  in  L813."  The  1'rotestant 
Bishop  Neander  blessed  the  coffins,  the  rifle  corps  fired  three  volleys  over  the  graves 
of  their  comrades  in  the  struggle. 

While  the  bells  of  Berlin  rang  their  funeral  peal  for  the  fallen,  the  bells  of  all  the 
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churches  in  every  Prussian  city,  which  had  tidings  of  the  great  funeral,  were  tolled 
solemnly.  The  funeral  celebration  in  honor  of  the  fallen  warriors  of  the  people  wr.8 
most  magnificent  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  The  archbishop,  the  commandant 
of  the  town  with  his  stall',  all  public  officials,  the  common  council,  the  burgher-guard, 
took  part  in  it.  The  Court  .Journal  referred  "the  whole  course  of  events  to  the  sole 
order  of  the  king."  It  is  certain  that  flowers  to  deck  the  biers  were  sent  from  the 
royal  gardens,  and  that  the  flowers  on  the  catafalque  in  the  New  Church  and  in 
Friedrichshain  were  arranged  by  the  marshal  of  the  court. 

After  such  examples,  the  Frankfort  Federal  Diet  determined  to  recognize  as  the 
German  colors,  the  red,  black  and  gold  which  it  had  so  long  branded  as  signs  of  high- 
treason.  It  requested  the  various  states  to  send  to  it  "men  who  possessed  their 
confidence."  Every  German  state  sent  representatives  to  Frankfort,  some  to  restore 
the  reputation  of  the  Diet:  some  to  supply  the  places  of  the  old  and  hated  deputies. 
The  various  princes,  too,  suddenly  called  to  their  councils  either  men  of  the  people, 
or  nobles  of  approved  patriotism.  These  "March  ministers"  summoned  the  first 
German  Parliament. 

The  summons  took  place  in  a  perfectly  legal  fashion,  according  to  the  public  law 
of  all  civilized  people  throughout  the  world  ;  the  assembly  possessed  all  the  powers 
which  a  parliament  or  national  assembly  at  all  times  possesses.  The  "  German  Parlia- 
ment "  was  no  revolutionary  apparition,  but  the  fulfilment  of  solemn  royal  obligations 
by  a  union  of  the  princes  and  people  to  carry  out,  in  consequence  of  recent  events, 
the  promises  which,  since  1815,  had  been  unjustly  and  injuriously  neglected. 

There  already  existed  among  the  liberals  in  Germany  a  party  which  wished  to 
elect  the  king  of  Prussia  as  emperor  over  all  the  German  peoples,  and  regarded  a 
Prussian  hereditary  empire  as  the  only  possible  form  of  a  strong,  united,  federal 
authority  for  Germany  ;  another  party  violently  and  hastily  urged  the  proclamation 
of  a  German  republic.  The  Prussian  empire  was  opposed  not  only  by  the  advocates 
of  a  Republic,  but  by  Austria  and  the  powerful  church  party  which  held  opinions  m 
favor  of  Austria,  and  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  a  Prussian  empire.  The  people  and 
princes  of  all  the  South  German  territories  were  disinclined  to  it,  and  none  of  tb  m 
was  willing  to  do  homage  to  a  king  of  Prussia  as  hereditary  emperor.  These  ideas 
crossed  and  intersected  each  other  in  the  German  revolution  of  1848.  Only  a  few 
really  comprehended  the  situation  and  knew  the  means  to  be  master  of  it.  But  the 
majority  would  not  submit  and  follow  them.  If  national  unity  was  then  to  be 
attained,  it  must  be  by  carrying  out  the  revolution  by  means  of  a  national  sovereign 
power.  The  majority  of  the  liberals  drew  back  in  alarm  ;  they  wished  the  end,  but 
not  the  means  which  alone  could  effect  the  end.  Baron  Von  Gagern,  the  leader  of 
the  "  Prussian  empire "  party,  wished  only,  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  revolution 
according  to  law."  He  wished  to  plant  on  a  soil  not  yet  cleared,  and  which  revolted 
against  what  he  wished  to  plant.  Gagern  and  his  friends  were  men  full  of  confidence 
in  all  princes  ;  some  believed  in  a  sudden  conversion  of  them  all,  others  acted  as  if  they 
believed.      The  general  arming  of  the   people  was  the  exclusive  condition  without 
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■which  all  present  or  future  deliberations  could  not  result  in  any  practical  utility.  Iu 
the  preliminary  parliament  the  men  of  action  urged  the  passing  of  a  resolution  thai  a 
general  arming  of  the  people  under  officers  elected  by  the  citizens  should  be  carried 
out  in  all  Germany.  Baron  Von  Closen,  a  gray-haired  champion  of  liberty  in  the 
Bavarian  chambers,  now  delegate  to  the  Diet,  said,  "  We  have  uothing  to  fear  from 
any  quarter;  we  are  in  our  right;  if  anything  is  to  be  feared,  it  can  only  be  from 
disturbers  of  the  peace."  To  such  simple  confidence,  Mathy,  a  more  statesmanlike 
character,  replied,  "We  must  have,  as  soon  as  possible,  an  arming  of  the  people  against 
foreign  foes,  as  the  only  sure  guarantee  against  reaction  al  home;  and  the  arming  of 
the  people  needs  an  organization."  The  majority,  however,  rejected  the  proposed 
measure. 


Between  the  fore-parliament,  which  only  sat  for  four  days,  and  the  opening  of  tin 
parliament  elected  by  the  German  people,  the  republican  standard  was  raised  by 
Hecker  and  Struve.  Hecker  was  hurried  on  by  fanatics  who  wished  to  have  "a 
German  Federal  Republic,  at  first  a  Southwestern  Republic  as  a  beginning,"  and  who 
misrepresented  to  him  the  sentiments  of  both  town  and  country.  Scarcely  four  or 
rive  thousand  men,  badly  armed  and  not  united  in  one  corps,  followed  the  republican 
flag.  In  fourteen  days  the  enterprise  foiled  in  sight  of  the  united  regular  troops  of 
Wurtemberg,  Hesse  and  Prussia.  The  reactionary  powers  were  much  strengthened 
by  this  attempt  at  a  republic.  It  was  as  prejudicial  to  the  popular  cause  as  the  L8th 
of  September,  on  which  day  the  deputies  Prince  Lichnowsky  and  General  Auerswald 
met  a  bloody  death  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  which,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
"  was  in  a  state  of  mind  obscuring  the  reason." 
215 
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The  terror  caused  by  Hecker,  the  dread  of  a  republic  and  of  the  French,  "  with 
whom  the  German  republicans  wished  to  establish  a  German  republic  more  san- 
guinary than  that  of  1792,"  forced  many  friends  of  the  people  and  of  freedom  who 
Listened  to  these  statements  by  the  reactionaries,  to  join  the  reaction.  Under  such 
impressions  the  elections  took  place.  The  men  of  business,  the  capitalists,  strove  to 
close  the  revolution  at  any  price;  the  men  of  the  reaction  availed  themselves  of  these 
sentiments.  In  the  press  and  on  the  platform  the  reactionaries  denied  the  imminence, 
nay,  the  possibility  of  a  reaction.  "  "Reaction  is  the  old  wife's  story  which  the  red 
Jacobins  use  to  alarm  the  people."  The  people  believed  them.  The  conquerors  of 
March  had  not  learned  how  to  use  their  victory.  The  incompetence  of  the  March- 
niinisters  became  apparent.  The  leaders  of  the  reaction  relied  on  the  troops,  on  the 
police,  on  sympathisers  in  the  civil  service,  for  the  March-ministers  in  most  states  had 
left  the  old  officials  in  their  places ;  the  ambassadors  of  the  foreign  courts  were  almost 
without  exception  left  unchanged. 

Hecker,  Jacoby  of  Konigsberg,  and  all  determined  radicals  had  demanded  in  the 
fore-parliament  that  this  assembly  should  declare  itself  permanent  till  the  elected 
national  parliament  met.  This  fore-parliament,  in  which  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  members  were  gathered  together,  was  not  formed  by  an  election,  but  by  invi- 
tation of  some  liberals  assembled  at  Heidelberg.  After  four  days  of  discussion,  it 
dissolved,  although  Hecker,  Jacoby  and  Itzstein  prophesied  that  to  wait  four  weeks 
was  to  abandon  the  popular  cause.  Hecker  justly  feared  lest  the  popular  enthusiasm 
would  subside  within  four  weeks  under  the  systematic  activity  of  the  reaction,  seeing 
that  the  leaders  of  the  reaction  in  Berlin  needed  only  two  days  after  the  18th  of 
March  to  deprive  the  Berlin  revolution  of  its  electric  force ;  and  as  he  dreaded  lest 
the  people  in  its  unlimited  confidence  in  leaders  in  whom  he  had  lost  confidence, 
might  err  in  the  elections  for  the  National  Assembly,  and  forge  its  chains  again,  he 
adopted  the  melancholy  resolution  "  of  delivering  the  fatherland  by  revolution"  after 
he  had  seen  "  that  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  fore- 
parliament  were  talkative  but  without  energy,  and  weak  in  the  first  elements  of 
politics." 

The  leaders  of  the  reaction  did  not  need  four  weeks  to  bring  the  majority  of  the 
elections  into  the  old  tracks,  while  in  most  states  they  had  half  a  month  or  more  time 
allowed  for  them.  Not  till  the  18th  of  May,  1848,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
did  the  First  German  Parliament  assemble  in  St.  Paul's  Church  at  Frankfort,  while 
all  the  bells  of  the  city  rang  joyfully  and  the  cannons  thundered  applause.  When  it 
left  Stuttgart  fourteen  months  later,  the  cannons  were  silent  but  were  pointed  and 
loaded  with  grape  ;  when  it  fled  thence  and  was  borne  to  its  grave  in  Baden,  the 
musketry  and  cannon  that  sounded  over  its  tomb  were  discharged  in  bloody  civil  war, 
by  which  the  reaction  crushed  the  champions  of  the  constitution  as  well  as  the 
revolution. 

The  history  of  the  First  German  Parliament  may  be  given  briefly.  In  the  first 
month   St.  Paul's  Church   contained  three  parties — the   patriotic,    the  trusting,   the 
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reactionary  parties.  The  reaction  was  divided  into  Prussian  and  Austrian  varieties. 
These  varieties  held  together  till  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  thai  the  Prussian 
reaction  aimed  at  a  Prussian  empire.  Upon  this  the  Austrian  reaction  united  with 
the  patriots  and  aided  them  in  inserting  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire  certain 
liberal  clauses,  in  the  calculation  that  the  king  of  Prussia  could  not  and  would  aol 
accept  the  imperial  crown  under  such  conditions. 

The  National  Assembly  first  discussed  its  powers.  It  had  m.t  as  a  constituent 
assembly,  and  so  called  itself  officially.  The  reactionary  party  succeeded  in  giving  it 
the  impress  and  the  name  of  an  assembly  to  discuss  a  constitution.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  population  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  little  advanced  in  an  education  for 
freedom.  Prussia  entered  the  parliament  with  a  small  army  of  civil  and  military 
officials,  some  liberal  enough,  but  the  most  waiting  to  see  how  the  wind  blew. 
Austria  was,  by  comparison,  weakly  represented;  half  of  The  elections  had  not  been 
held  when  the  assembly  opened.  The  other  states  formed  only  one-third  of  the 
deputies.  Hence  the  German  parliament  was  one  of  words,  not  deeds.  After  twenty- 
seven  sittings  full  of  rhetorical  display,  the  parliament  elected  a  "  Vicar  of  the  Empire" 
for  an  empire  which  did  not  yet  exist.  The  person  elected  was  the  Archduke  John 
of  Austria.  The  deputy  Ruge  prophesied,  "They  have  now  a  master;  the  diet  will 
not  cease,  but  pass  over  to  the  Archduke;  he  will  guide  the  stream  into  the  sand." 
A  voice  from  Thuringia  foretold,  "The  prince  will  not  devour  the  princes,  but  bring 
young  liberty  and  us  together  into  the  same  state  from  which  we  have  suffered  for 
five  hundred  years."  But  no  one  listened  to  the  prophets;  the  people  were  so  mis- 
led by  the  reactionary  and  the  "  trusting "-  party  that  the  election  of  the  Archduke 
was  greeted  with  bonfires  on  the  hills  and  all  kinds  of  exultation  ;  and  those  who  did 
not  join  in  the  applause  were  regarded  as  failing  in  patriotism.  In  the  Vicar  of  the 
Empire  the  reaction  had  now  got  a  centre  ;  all  energetic  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
patriots,  including  the  national  arming,  were  deferred.  The  Federal  Diet  was  indeed 
dissolved,  but  previously  transferred  its  powers  to  the  Vicar,  and  thus  perpetuated  its 
existence  in  him.  He  was  necessarily  the  servant  of  the  princes  ;  from  them  he  held 
power;  if  he  swerved  from  them  he  was  powerless,  because  he  stood  entirely  aloof 
from  the  spirit  and  movement  of  the  time,  from  which  he  neither  could  nor  woidd 
draw  sustenance.  He  became  the  organ  of  the  princes,  not  of  the  people  and  it- 
representatives.  The  task  assigned  him  by  the  princes  was  to  starve  the  revolution 
and  parliament  to  death;  by  the  slow  atrophy  of  the  latter,  all  things  would  grad- 
ually return  to  their  former  tracks.  This  prince  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  a  hypo- 
crite from  his  cradle,  cunning  under  the  mask  of  simplicity,  made  his  "imperial 
ministers"  and  the  majority  of  the  assembly  subservient  to  the  task  assigned  him  by 
the  princes. 

The  National  Assembly  was  a  merely  formal  institution  because  the  majority,  some 
consciously,  some  unconsciously,  surrendered  to  the  prince.  Robert  Blum,  the  whole 
Left,  warned  the  assembly  that  by  this  arrangement  it  left  the  acceptance  of  its  decrees 
to  the  princes,  the  princes  would  accept  them  under  correction,  and  every  court 
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would  accept  them  or  not  as  convenient.  Von  Gagern,  the  first  president  of  the 
parliament  and  the  other  well-meaning  men  of  the  party  of  Confidence,  had  no  ear  for 
their  warnings.  The  men  whom  the  German  people  had  sent  as  its  representatives 
sat  and  debated — not  for  three  days  like  the  Americans — but  for  six  months,  respecting 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  German  people.  They  were  led  by  the  dilatory  sys- 
fcera  of  the  reaction,  which  occupied  the  majority  with  formal  non-essential  questions 
and  slowly  ruined  it  in  public  opinion.  Not  till  five  months  had  elapsed'  did  the 
committee  on  the  constitution  lay  before  the  assembly  the  first  paragraphs  of  a  consti- 
tution for  the  German  empire,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Left,  which 
expressed  the  suspicion  that  the  time  was  purposely  wasted  till  the  princes  should 
feel  it  no  longer  necessary  to  accept  the  constitution.  In  place  of  laying  down  the 
ereat  principles  of  the  constitution — which  could  and  ought  to  have  been  done  in 
three  weeks,  and  would  have  ensured  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  all  parties 
— The  constitution  was  discussed  in  detail  till  the  spring  of  1849 ;  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  elected  emperor  by  a  majority  of  two  only.  The  king  did  not  accept  a  crown  so 
offered.  Austria  and  Prussia  recalled  their  delegates  from  the  parliament  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  parliament  that  it  alone  could  grant  leave  of  absence,  a  law  acknowl- 
edged by  all  the  governments  in  the  spring  of  1848.  Most  of  the  officials  of  the 
assembly  obeyed  the  recall.  The  remnant  of  the  German  parliament,  finding  itself 
out  of  place  at  Frankfort,  migrated  to  Stuttgart  on  the  30th  of  May,  1849. 

When  William  Schultz  months  before  had  said,  "With  words  and  nothing  but 
words  a  new  Germany  cannot  be  talked  up,  nor  the  Germany  of  1815  down,"  the 
Right  had  laughed,  and  Beckerath,  a  member  of  the  Centre,  had  replied,  "The 
German  people  is  about  to  give  itself  the  freest  constitutional  forms,  and  no  power  on 
earth  is  in  a  position  to  hinder  it."  So  overflowing  with  confidence  was  a  heart  like 
Beckerath's,  a  true  patriot. 

Not  one  of  the  greater  courts  accepted  the  definitively  decreed  constitution,  with 
the  exception  of  Wurtemberg ;  the  others  took  the  decrees  of  the  parliament  "  under 
correction,"  as  the  patriots  had  foretold.  Von  Gagern,  like  Beckerath  and  others  who 
had  opposed  the  far-seeing  proposals  of  the  patriots  in  the  fore-parliament  and  parlia- 
ment, and  caused  their  rejection,  awoke  too  late.  The  warnings  of  the  Left  were  ful- 
filled, that  unless  the  people  stood  in  arms  behind  the  parliament,  all  its  resolutions 
must  be  mere  wishes  and  fancies  ;  that  the  national  sovereignty  of  the  parliament, 
so  solemnly  and  pathetically  proclaimed,  was  ridiculous  without  a  national  army, 
because  its  recognition  depended  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  princes,  who  would 
regard  the  parliament  thus  unsupported  as  a  mere  dramatic  exhibition. 

On  the  ISth  of  June,  1849,  the  last  fragments  of  the  parliament,  compelled  to  move 
by  military  violence,  fled  from  Stuttgart  to  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  where  it  soon 
prorogued  itself.  Since  the  16th  of  September,  1848,  when  a  resolution  respecting 
Schleswig-Holstein  was  passed,  the  National  Assembly  had  lost  esteem  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  confidence  of  the  German  people.  The  attempt  of  Denmark  to  incor- 
porate in  that  monarchy  these  two  duchies  so  loosely  connected  with  the  Danish 
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crown,  and  to  make  them  Danish  in  speech,  manners  and  administration,  bad  driven 
the  population  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  take  up  arms.  The  revolution  in  Germany 
induced  the  King  of  Prussia  to  dispatch  to  the  duchies  an  army  under  General 
Wrangel.  The  Danes  were  beaten,  Wrangel  entered  Jutland,  the  Danish  army  was 
annihilated.  But  English  and  Russian  diplomacy  and  the  reactionary  party  ai  Pots- 
dam (which  desired  to  use  the  troops  against  the  democracy  and  the  Prussian  assem- 
bly that  had  been  meanwhile  convoked),  led  the  king  to  recall  Wrangel  towards  the 
end  of  May.  On  the  26th  of  August,  the  King  of  Prussia,  threatened  with  a  blockade 
by  England  and  Sweden  and  an  invasion  by  Russia,  concluded  an  armistice  for  seven 
months  at  Malnio,  without  sending  any  communication  to  the  Vicar  of  the  Empire  at 
Frankfort — the  great  central  authority,  as  he  had  pompously  been  proclaimed — or 
consulting  Max  Von  Gagern,  the  vicar's  legate  to  Schleswig-Holstein.  This  armistice 
abandoned  the  two  duchies  to  Denmark.  The  Frankfort  parliament  repudiated  the 
armistice  for  the  fifth  of  September,  because  the  patriots  openly  declared  "the  recog- 
nition of  the  armistice  would  be  the  death-knell  of  the  parliament;  Germany,  jusl 
awaking  from  her  death-like  sleep,  woidd  be  slain,  be  politically  dead  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  as  having  lost  her  honor;  and  the  representatives  of  the  German  nation 
having  shown  themselves  weak,  would  henceforth  be  nullities."  For  lift  ecu  days 
some  members  of  the  parliament  strove  to  introduce  a  counter-motion  "to  save  the 
honor  of  Prussia,"  and  on  the  16th  of  September,  the  majority  approved  the  armistice. 
Men  said  in  the  saloons  of  English  statesmen  in  London,  "The  regeneration  of  Ger- 
many is  all  over  now;  the  majority  of  the  parliament  has  shown  itself  so  weak. 
cowardly  and  pitiable,  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  expected  from  it." 

On  this  evening  of  the  16th  of  September — the  fatal  vote  was  not  given  nil 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening — the  popular  discontent  manifested  itself  in  attacks  on  some 
deputies  who  were  especially  unpopular.  On  the  17th,  the  ill-feeling  increased. 
Many  delegates,  many  men  of  the  highest  education  and  social  position  down  to  the 
workingmen  of  every  class,  regarded  the  assent  to. the  armistice  as  a  breach  of  faith 
to  Schleswig-Holstein,  a  repudiation  of  the  revolution,  the  evil  fruit  of  a  reaction 
hostile  to  unity  and  liberty.  The  ministers  of  the  empire  drew  troops  from  Mainz 
and  Hesse  to  Frankfort.  The  leaders  of  the  reaction  wished  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  popular  feeling,  and  provoke  the  people  to  a  riot.  The  soldiers  from  Mainz, 
Prussians  and  Austriaus,  encamped  between  the  Romer  and  St.  Paul's  Church,  hard 
by  the  entrance  to  the  latter.  A  deputation  of  the  people  desired  to  present  per- 
sonally an  address  to  the  National  Assembly.  This  led  to  a  collision  with  the  troops. 
Suddenly  the  news  spread  that  the  city  gates  were  occupied  by  the  military.  The 
strangers  against  whom  this  measure  was  directed,  workingmen  and  turners,  joined 
with  the  laboring-men  of  Frankfort  in  throwing  up  numerous  barricades  in  the  city. 
Wrath  at  the  dishonorable  conduct  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  inflamed  the 
people,  which  was  stirred  up  in  the  working  classes  by  young,  fanatical  democrats, 
and  fanned  to  an  outbreak  by  hidden  agents  of  the  reaction,  desire  of  vengeance  on 
the  soldiery,  whose  bayonet  charges  on  unarmed  crowds  had   roused  angry  feelings, 
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perhaps  care  for  their  own  safety  lest  they  be  exposed  without  cover  to  the  enraged 
troops— all  these  together  urged  on  the  erection  of  barricades. 

The  ministers  of  the  empire  did  nothing  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  barricades; 
the  military  had  no  other  orders  than  to  remain  quiet;  barricades  were  thrown  up 
within  twenty  paces  of  the  troops,  just  as  if  the  builders  knew  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  minister  Schmerling,  from  the  Frankfort  senate,  or  the  troops  of  the 
empire;  and  those  who  were  most  prominent  in  urging  on  the  workingmen  were 
strangers  whom  none  of  the  workmen  knew,  and  whom  the  majority  did  not  trust ; 
only  the  most  fanatical  of  the  workmen  listened  to  their  chiefs,  till  the  commencement 


of  the  fight  by  the  soldiers  hurried  the  others  on.  The  deputies  Lichnowsky  and 
Auerswald  met  their  death,  not  in  the  street  fight,  but  outside  the  gates.  They  had 
ridden  out  to  reconnoitre  whether  the  expected  guns  and  further  troops  were  near, 
and  to  hasten  their  march.  They  thus  fell  in  with  a  small  body  of  people  who  were 
about  to  join  the  insurgents.  Lichnowsky,  heated  with  wine,  fired  from  his  horse  at 
the  crowd  ;  the  two  deputies,  wounded  by  stones,  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  in 
place  of  riding  back  to  the  Friedburg  gate  where  troops  were  stationed,  turned  down 
a  side  street  and  sought  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  gardener,  whence  they  were  dragged 
with  cries  of  "  Traitors !  Spies  ! "  and  murdered  by  the  intoxicated  and  infuriated 
crowd.     Such  is  the  account  as  given  before  the  jury. 

The  far-seeing  ones  of  the  popular  party  heard  the  news  of  the  street-fighting,  and 
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the  murder  of  the  deputies  as  if  the  death  of  the  popular  cause  was  involved.  It  Losl 
henceforth  much  sympathy,  as  the  majority  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  credulous  and  easily 
led.  The  reaction,  by  means  of  its  instruments  in  the  press,  journals  and  editors  in  its 
pay,  placed  in  a  bloody  light  the  patriotic  leaders  and  the  whole  party  which  had 
worked  and  suffered  for  the  unity  and  liberty  of  Germany,  while  it  extolled  the  half 
or  whole  reactionaries  as  the  "saviors  of  liberty  and  culture."  The  L8th  of  Septem- 
ber was  a  turning-point,  a  deciding  day  for  \\w  cause  of  the  people,  the  day  of  victory 
for  the  reaction.  The  pliableness  of  the  assembly  on  the  Kith  and  L9th  of  September 
gave  back  to  the  princes  the  power  they  had  held  before  March.  The  reactionary 
party  in  the  parliament  henceforward  had  the  upperhand. 

Many  revolutionists  who  had  fled  to  Switzerland  were  roused  by  the  news  of  the 
fight  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort.  The  reactionaries  determined  to  seduce  the  fugitives 
to  the  frontier  by  false  reports  of  the  victory  of  the  insurrection  in  Frankfort,  and 
thus  to  cause  an  invasion  of  Baden.  Men  came  to  Struve  and  his  followers  in  Swit- 
zerland and  said  "that  the  people  of  Baden  only  waited  for  the  republicans  to  raise 
once  more  their  flag,  to  rally  round  it  in  crowds ;  no  soldier  would  fire  on  the  people." 
These  men  offered  to  serve  in  the  republican  army.  Struve's  ardent  patriotism  was 
electrified.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  had  not  the  cool  glance  to  see  things  as 
they  are.  His  enthusiasm  carried  away  the  clear  understanding  of  other  exiles,  even 
of  Karl  Blind.  Struve  took  the  emissaries  of  the  reaction  as  officers,  collected  a  few 
free  corps,  and  on  the  21st  of  September,  crossed  the  frontier  of  Baden.  By  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  all  the  free  corps  were  either  prisoners  or  disarmed  on  Swiss 
soil.  The  Baden  government  was  fully  prepared  to  receive  the  invaders,  and  those 
wrho  had  invited  Struve  led  whole  detachments  of  their  people  into  the  hands  of  the 
Baden  troops. 

The  revolt  of  Frankfort  and  that  of  Struve  had  this  in  common  :  they  were  pro- 
voked partly  by  democrats,  partly  by  reactionists;  both  were  political  errors,  both 
were  destitute  of  plan,  in  both  success  was  impossible.  In  the  greater  part  of 
Germany  the  day  of  inspiration  was  past.  Political  life  only  lived  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  two  centres  isolated  and  without  connection  with  the  whole  country.  The 
reaction,  active  from  the  first  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Frankfort  saw  it  sell'  bo  far 
advanced  that  victory  over  the  revolution,  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  could  not  but  follow 
victory  over  the  revolution  in  Frankfort.  The  counter-revolution  was  begun  at 
Berlin,  came  to  a  head  at  Frankfort,  was  completed  at  Vienna.  At  Vienna  the 
revolution  had  celebrated  its  greatest  victory  in  Germany;  at  Vienna  it  met  not  it- 
first,  but  its  first  decisive  defeat. 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLIES  AT  BERLIN  AND  VIENNA.  —  DISPUTES  BETWEEN 
AUSTRIA  AND  PRUSSIA.— BISMARCK.— THE  WAR  OF  1866. -THE  NORTH  GERMAN 
CONFEDERATION. 


^  HE  retrograde  party  organized  in  Berlin  immediately  after  the 
revolution  of  March,  soon  worked  itself  into  the  ministry ; 
it  formed  that  portion  of  the  reaction  which  took  instruction 
from  Russia.  Its  progress  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  liberal  ministries,  which  changed  nearly  every  month, 
left  the  whole  absolutist  state  machine,  with  the  persons 
composing  it,  quite  unaltered.  No  change  was  made  outside 
the  ministry ;  not  a  single  screw  altered.  The  plan  of  the 
party  which  had  everywhere  been  beaten  in  March  was  as 
:  While  the  German  parliament  was  slowly  debating  on  the 
constitution  at  Frankfort,  the  various  separate  states  were  to  hold  their 
provincial  assemblies  and  prepare  new  constitutions ;  the  separatist 
spirit  woidd  thus  be  kept  alive  and  strengthened,  the  German  National 
Assembly  at  Frankfort  would  have  rivals  in  the  separate  national  assem- 
blies, in  an  Austrian  assembly  in  Vienna,  and  in  a  Prussian  one  at 
Berlin,  and  thus  its  power  and  influence  would  be  weakened  before- 
hand. When  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spring  had  cooled  down,  the  ques- 
tion was  everywhere  asked,  "  Why  should  we  be  dictated  to  by  Frank- 
fort?" Thus  there  was  a  "  Reichstag "  at  Berlin,  a  "  Reichstag "  at 
Vienna,  a  Prussian  spirit  here,  an  Austrian  spirit  there.  "  First  Prus- 
sian, then  German!"  was  the  cry  of  the  majority  in  Berlin;  "First 
Austrian,  then  a  bit  German  ! "  was  the  watchword  at  Vienna.  They  took  from 
Frankfort  only  what  pleased  them  ;  even  the  democratic  party  in  Prussia  and  in 
Austria  were  corroded  by  the  rust  of  separatism. 
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The  Prussian  separatists  did  not  wish  for  a  grand  Germany,  hut  for  an  aggrandized 
Prussia.  The  Russian  party  were  resolved  to  undo  by  means  of  the  Scbleswig- 
Holstein  army  all  that  had  been  done  since  the  days  of  March.  General  Wrangel 
declared  to  the  people  of  Berlin,  "The  troops  are  good,  the  swords  sharp  as  razors, 
the  balls  in  the  musket-barrels."  An  army  of  -">(),()()()  men  under  Wrangel  Burrounded 
the  capital  with  artillery.  The  reactionary  Brandenburg-Manteuffel  ministry  pro- 
rogued the  Prussian  assembly  from  the  8th  of  November  to  the  27th,  and  appointed 
it  to  meet  at  Brandenburg.  The  president,  Baron  Unruh,  respectfully  refused  <>be 
dience.  On  the  10th  of  November  the  House  of  Assembly  was  surrounded  by 
Wrangel  with  strong  bodies  of  troops,  the  hall  filled  with  soldiers,  the  burgher-guard 
dissolved,  and  the  state  of  siege  proclaimed.  The  remnants  of  the  Prussian  assembly, 
still  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  members,  met  at  first  in  the  rifle-building,  then  in 
the  town-hall,  and  resolved  to  impeach  the  ministers  and  refuse  taxes.  They  yielded 
on  the  15th  of  November  to  the  levelled  bayonets  of  the  military  "when  the  power 
of  the  sword  alone  ruled,  and  personal  and  public  freedom  were  no  longer  respected." 
The  reaction  henceforth  laid  on  Prussia  its  armed  hand  lor  ten  long  years  :  the  presi- 
dent of  the  ministry,  Manteuflel,  was  the  hero  of  this  decade,  and  deprived  the  unfor- 
tunate king  of  the  last  remains  of  sympathy  in  the  public  opinion  of  Germany.  This 
sympathy  the  king  needed  the  more  that  God's  hand  lay  heavy  on  him,  afflicting  him 
alike  in  body  and  mind  ;  he  was  dying  for  years  before  he  died.  Be  had  first  to  see 
the  collapse  of  Czarism  in  Russia  and  the  humiliation  of  his  brother-in-law  Nicholas, 
who  had  led  him  into  this  disastrous  path.  When  the  misguided  king  was  unfitted 
in  mind  and  body  to  reign,  and  when  his  brother  William  assumed  the  regency, 
Manteuflel  was  hurled  from  power.  These  ten  years  were  puhlicly  called  in  minis- 
terial journals  and  by  delegates  of  the  people  "the  mischievous  years." 

Prussian  pride  could  not  be  wounded  more  deeply  than  by  the  subordinate  role 
the  country  played  under  Manteuffel's  ministry.  By  his  fault  Prussia  was  bumbled 
by  Austria.  Even  the  conservatives  in  Prussia,  like  General  Von  Radowitz,  who  had 
so  much  influence  at  court,  had  wished  and  hoped  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian 
empire  as  a  result  of  1S4S. 

The  situation  of  Austria  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  all  the  other  >tates,  because 
the  empire  consisted  of  so  many  nationalities,  not  only  different  but  discordant.  Tin 
four  great  national  groups  in  Austria — the  Germans,  the  Slaves,  the  .Magyars,  and 
the  Italians — would  not  pull  together;  each  wished  to  lead  the  others.  The  Germans 
wTere  divided  into  a  "German"  and  a  "black  and  yellow"  party.  The  German 
party  desired  Austria's  absorption  into  Germany,  into  a  new  German  empire  on  which 
the  Frankfort  parliament  was  working;  they  assumed  that  the  head  of  this  new 
empire  was  to  be  the  emperor  of  Austria,  The  Magyars  would  not  go  with  the 
Germans;  they  wished  Hungary  and  its  appurtenant  territories  to  be  independent. 
The  "black  and  yellow"  party  was  not  German  but  Austrian.  They  wanted  to 
preserve  the  whole  Austrian  empire,  most  of  them  by  a  return  to  absolutism  and  by 
means  of  the  sword.  The  deciding  power  in  Austria,  the  sword,  was  in  their  hand-: 
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so  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  who  were  under  the  rule  of  the  ultramon- 
tane clergy.  The  revolution  had  not  penetrated  Austria,  but  was  confined  to  Vienna, 
its  environs  and  sonic  provincial  towns.  The  army  had  not  been  touched  by  the 
revolution,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hungarians,  with  the  conflict  of  nationalities. 
The  reaction  at  Vienna  saw  no  Mirabeau  before  it,  but  only  some  liberal,  brave 
dents  of  the  universities,  some  literary  men,  some  workmen  who  blindly  followed 
them  and  whose  political  acquirements  were  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  centre 
of  the  reaction  was  the  Court  Camarilla,  as  soon  as  it  had  got  rid  of  Metternich  by 
the  popular  movement  which  it  had  provoked  in  order  to  precipitate  his  fall.  The 
evening  of  the  17th  of  May  took  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  away  from  Vienna,  two 
days  after  he  had  approved  the  Constituent  Assembly.  All  soldiers  were  withdrawn 
from  Vienna.  The  secret  leader  of  the  reaction  was  the  war-minister  Count  Latour  ; 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  he  "  would  drown  in  blood  the  forced  concessions  of 
March."  Vienna  was  gradually  surrounded  by  troops,  110,000  men  and  270  cannon. 
Three  assaults  of  Prince  Von  Windischgratz  were  repulsed  by  the  Viennese  under  the 
command  of  the  celebrated  Polish  leader  Bern.  But  the  incompetence  of  the  German 
revolutionary  council,  of  the  common  council  of  the  city,  and  of  the  burgher-guard 
which  fought  badly,  and  treachery,  frustrated  the  courage  and  skill  of  Bern.  Vienna 
surrendered  unconditionally,  as  Windischgratz  refused  all  terms,  and  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1848,  the  reaction  once  more  entered  the  unhappy  city  with  the  Croats  and 
with  martial  law.  For  the  space  of  three  days,  the  day  beheld  a  bloody  chase  of 
men,  the  midnight  saw  the  gloomy  courts-martial,  the  dawn  the  secret  executions. 
One  hundred  and  forty-five  sentences  of  courts-martial  were  executed.  Under  the 
musketry  of  the  courts-martial  there  fell  many  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  fighting, 
like  Jellinek,  a  youth  of  two-and-twenty,  because  he  had  been  editor  of  a  liberal 
newspaper,  and  like  the  inoffensive  Becker,  the  editor  of  the  "Radical."  Even  the 
commandant  of  the  defence  of  Vienna,  Messenhauser,  an  ex-officer  and  writer  in 
Vienna,  was  shot  by  a  court-martial,  although  the  imperial  diet,  the  common  council  of 
Vienna,  and  the  most  influential  men  of  the  capital  interceded  for  him.  Messenhauser 
went  to  his  death  with  a  cigar  between  his  lips,  and  himself  gave  the  word  "  Fire  ! " 

All  Germany  was  moved  by  the  judicial  murder  of  Robert  Blum,  the  leader  of  the 
Left  in  the  Frankfort  parliament.  He  had  been  sent  by  the  Left  of  the  German 
National  Assembly  to  carry  an  address  to  the  Left  of  the  diet  of  Vienna,  and  when 
the  siege  of  Vienna  began  he  had  offered  to  preserve  order  in  the* town,  but  had  been 
compelled  by  Messenhauser  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  at  the  outworks  of  the 
city.  The  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  absolutist  stripes  of  the  reaction  had  long  been 
burning  for  vengeance  on  this  powerful  genius  who  for  years  had  been  the  leader  of 
German  struggles  for  liberty.  In  him  the  reaction  struck  its  mortal  foe.  Even  in 
Vienna  a  law  had  been  past  declaring  all  deputies  of  the  German  parliament  inviolable. 
Regardless  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  the  Ministry  of  the  Empire,  the  Diet  of  the 
Empire  at  Frankfort,  the  reactionary  party  arrested  this  member  of  the  parliament 
while  peaceably  lodging  in  his  inn,  and  murdered  him  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
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November  in  the  Brigittenau,  by  the  muskets  of  Austrian  riflemen.  Thus  fell  the 
greatest  political  head  which  the  Frankfurt  parliament  and  new  (ierinanv  possessed.- 
Windischgratz  was  merely  the  instrument  of  death. 

When  the  news  of  this  judicial  murder  spread  through  Germany,  the  nation 
celebrated  his  funeral.  In  many  cities  and  villages  The  hells  tolled  funeral  peals,  and 
torchlight  processions  filled  the  streets.  In  Cologne,  his  birthplace,  the  murdered 
man  was  honored  by  all  true  Germans,  especially  by  one  of  Frieligrath's  noblesl  poems, 
■and  a  funeral  celebration  of  great  magnitude  took  place  in  Saxony,  hi-  second  home 
where  he  was  a  citizen.  Even  in  Dresden,  as  in  Leipzig,  the  funeral  procession  was 
striking,  the  Saxony  ministry,  the  ministers  Oberlander  and  Von  dry  Pfordten  leading 
the  way  with  burning  tapers  in  their  hands. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1848,  the  world  was  surprised  by  the  intelligence  of  a 
change  of  emperors  at  Vienna.  The  house  of  representatives  and  the  magnates  of 
Hungary  protested  against  this  "family  intrigue."  Germany,  and  Europe  regarded 
the  abdication  of  Ferdinand  as  a  palace-revolution.  As  nothing  would  induce  the 
kind-hearted,  conscientious  Ferdinand  to  desert  his  aversion  to  bloodshed  and  give  his 
signature  to  a  bloody  onslaught  on  his  people,  he  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  the 
Archduchess  Sophia  raised  her  son  Francis  Joseph  to  the  throne.  As  he  was  but 
eighteen  years  old,  she  herself  was  the  ruler.  Windischgratz  was  nominated  the 
imperial  lieutenant  in  Hungary  with  unlimited  powers  "to  chastise  the  Hungarian 
rebels."  The  Austrian  diet  was  forcibly  transferred  from  Vienna  to  the  petty  town 
of  Kremsir  in  Moravia;  there  it  was  allowed  to  make  speeches  for  three  months  and 
a  half,  till,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1S49,  it  was  told  by  the  guard  at  the  doors  of  the 
hall  where  it  sat  that  the  emperor  had  dissolved  the  diet.  Absolut  ism  was  once 
more  in  full  bloom ;  the  old  men  reappeared,  with  the  exception  of  Metternich,  whom, 
naturally,  the  archduchess  did  not  replace. 

Bern  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  ;  Kossuth,  the  greal 
orator  and  statesman,  who  now  ruled  Hungary,  provided  money  and  men.  Bern, 
Dembinsky,  Klapka,  and  Gorgey  defeated  the  Austrian  generals  so  terribly  that  the 
court  of  Vienna  was  reduced  to  entreat  the  Czar  for  the  assistance  of  Russian  troops. 
He  dispatched  an  army  of  100,000  men  to  Hungary.  Buj  not  the  superior  number 
of  the  enemy — 240,000  Russians  and  Austrians  with  600  guns — but  the  treason  of 
Gorgey,  who  was  in  secret  negotiations  with  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  gave  the 
court  of  Vienna  trte  victory  over  the  Hungarians.  The  absolutist  party  in  Vienna 
stamped  itself  indelibly  on  the  memory  of  the  people  by  its  numerous  executions  and 
gracious  commutations  of  capital  sentences  into  years  of  imprisonment  in  irons. 
The  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed  not  only  in  Hungary,  hut  to  a  certain  extent 
without  formal  proclamation  in  Austria.  After  a  few  attempts  to  improve  the  law 
and  the  administration,  everything  came  to  a  stand-stall  or  went  hack  in  Austria.  In 
the  army  nothing  was  changed  till,  in  1S59,  the  thunderbolt  smote  Austria  ;  and  then 
reforms  in  the  army  and  government  took  place,  and  the  empire — tottering  on  the 
verge  of  the  abyss  and  in  direst  extremity — suddenly  became  a  constitutional  state. 
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The  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  strengthened  the  victory  of  the  reaction  and  of 
absolutism  in  Germany.  At  various  points,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Saxony,  in  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate  and  in  Baden,  the  people  took  ii}>  arms  to  carry  out  the  constitution.  The 
movement  on  the  Rhino  was  soon  put  down  ;  the  revolt  at  Dresden  was  suppressed 
after  a  conflict  of  live  days  on  the  9th  of  May,  1849.     The  men  of  the  Palatinate 

joined  those  of  Baden  ;  and 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
23d  of  July  this  disturbance 
continued ;  at  first  it  was  a 
struggle  for  the  constitution, 
then  mischievously  and  pur- 
poselessly it  became  under 
foreign  leaders  a  fijjht  for  a  Re- 
public  of  Baden,  which  soon 
passed  into  lawlessness  and  dis- 
solution in  the  presence  of  the 
Prussian  army.  The  remains 
of  the  Baden-Palatinate  army 
crossed  into  Switzerland,  and 
there  laid  down  its  arms ;  it 
still  numbered  10,000  men. 

The  morally  guilty  escaped ; 
the  noblest  patriots  fell  be- 
neath the  muskets  of  the  Prus- 
sian courts-martial.  Here,  too, 
it  was  intelligence  that  was 
persecuted.  In  the  case  of 
Baron  Von  Triitzschler,  who 
had  sacrificed  to  the  German 
cause  and  the  German  peo- 
ple his  whole  life,  a  brilliant 
position,  great  wealth,  domes- 
tic happiness,  the  Prussian 
aristocrats  struck  not  only  at 
intelligence,  but  sought  re- 
venge on  a  peer  whom  they  had  laid  under  their  ban.  Sprung  from  one  of  the  noblest 
houses  in  Thuringia,  he  had  as  deputy  at  Frankfort  followed  the  example  of  Stein 
and  Schon  in  Prussia's  hour  of  need,  and  proposed  the  abolition  of  nobility.  He 
became  a  zealous  tribune  of  the  people.  Sent  by  the  Vicar  of  the  Empire  and  his 
ministry  as  imperial  commissioner  to  the  Palatinate  and  Baden,  he  had  resigned  his 
commission  from  Frankfort  and  become  civil  commissary  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Baden.    It  was  proved  that  he  had  never  borne  arms  in  Baden,  yet  vengeance 
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subjected  him  to  martial  law;  and  when  the  court-martial  after  repeated  changesof 
person  could  not  agree  on  a  sentence  of  death  in  view  of  Triitzschler's  actions  and 
defence,  the  court  was  by  telegraphic  order  from  Berlin  once  more  changed,  and 
Prussian  bullets  laid  low  at  the  churchyard  wall  at  Mannheim  a  man  whom  friend  and 
foe  alike  recognized  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  parliament,  as  a  character  unselfish 
and  disinterested  as  few  men  have  ever  been.  The  vengeance  for  blood  demanded  by 
the  aristocracy  for  Lichnowsky  and  Auerswald  now  had  two  victims,  Blum  and 
Triitzschler,  immeasurably  greater  than  the  others. 

The  poet  whom  all  Germany  honored,  Godfrey  Kinkel,  the  professor  at  Bonn, 
whose  integrity  his  bitterest  opponents  did  not  deny,  had  served  for  eleven  days  as  a 
common  soldier  in  a  free  corps  in  Baden,  and  was  taken  prison.-r  as  he  lay  severely 
wounded  on  the  field.  The  court-martial  had  such  respect  for  his  purity  of  character 
that  he  was  merely  condemned  to  confinement  in  a  fortress.  This  sentence  of  the 
court-martial,  "confinement  in  a  fortress,"  was  commuted  by  Frederick  William  IV. 
into  "penal  imprisonment  for  life,"  just  as  if  he  had  been  commuting  a  sentence  of 
death.  A  noble  German  lady  of  Livonia,  the  Princess  Maria  von  Lieven,  wife  of 
Baron  Von  Bruiningk,  supplied  his  young  friend,  Carl  Schurz,  and  other  democrats 
with  funds  by  means  of  which  they  effected  his  escape  from  Spandau  and  got  him  safe 
to  England. 

Even  after  matters  had  come  into  this  condition  in  Germany,  some  German- 
thinking  men,  including  the  Prussian  general  and  minister  Von  Radowitz — into  whom 
some  of  the  spirit  of  his  old  opponents  in  the  Frankfort  parliament  had  passed,  and 
who  had  been  taught  by  experience  of  the  present  state  of  the  country — -trove  to 
gather  around  Prussia  a  united  non-Austrian  Germany  on  the  basis  of  a  revised 
Frankfort  constitution.  This  placed  the  Prussian  court  in  conflict  with  Austria. 
According  to  the  "Memoirs"  of  Duckwitz,  Manteutfel  said  to  him,  "  In  our  attempts 
to  attain  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  we  had  not  looked  to  the  condition  of  our  Prussian 
army.  Austria  ordered  her  forces  to  march  and  threatened  war:  but  it  happened 
that  we  were  unprepared  and  could  not  place  a  single  army  corps  in  the  field  at  the 
proper  time.  If  it  had  come  to  blows,  Prussia  would  have  had  uncomfortable  pros- 
pects. There  was  then  no  choice  left.  I  took  the  least  evil,  went  to  Olmutz  and 
took  on  myself  the  disgrace  of  coming  to  terms  with  Austria." 

It  was  in  Electoral  Hesse  that  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops  stood  ready  for  action 
in  front  of  the  Prussians.  The  Elector  of  Hesse,  after  the  victory  of  the  reaction  in 
Austria  and  Prussia,  had  carried  his  scorn  of  the  people  so  far  as  not  only  to  restore 
absolutism  but  to  make  Hassenpflug  his  minister.  The  Hessians  turned  for  protection 
to  the  Prussian  government,  which  supported  and  favored  the  struggles  of  the  Eessian 
states  to  avert  the  double  disgrace.  Manteuffel's  agreement  with  Austria  at  Olmutz 
made  Prussia  abandon  Hesse  and  gave  the  victory  to  despotism.  The  Austrian  court 
with  its  train  of  German  princes  had  in  September,  1S-50,  re-established  the  Federal 
diet,  and  in  the  name  of  this  diet  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops  entered  Hesse  to 
restore  the  government  of  the  elector  and  Hassenpflug.     The  condition  of  Hesse  was 
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now  worse  than  ever,  and  on  the  11th  of  July,  1SG1,  the  Baden  privy  councillor 
Welcker  expressed  himself  in  a  public  meeting  and  in  an  address  to  the  people  in 
these  terms:  "  By  a  double  violation  of  law,  in  place  of  an  imperial  constitution,  and 
without  the  necessary  approval  of  the  estates,  the  forever  annihilated  Federal  diet  was 
restored  with  all  its  annulled  prerogatives,  the  Provincial  diets  were  crippled  or 
abolished,  the  fundamental  laws  laid  down  by  the  Frankfort  parliament  and  partly 
transferred  into  the  codes  of  the  various  states  were  declared  invalid,  and  the  nation 
disgraced  at  home  and  abroad  by  the  outrages — unatoned  for,  nay,  approved  by  the 
,ji,.r — which  had  taken  place  in  Electoral  Hesse,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Mecklenburg, 
Hanover  and  Luxemburg,  and  by  the  auction  of  the  German  fleet." 

Yes  ;  the  fleet  for  which  in  1S4S  all  ranks  without  distinction,  from  the  workman 
with  his  groschen  to  the  prince,  had  glowed  with  enthusiasm,  for  which  children  had 
given  their  pocket-money  and  girls  their  jewels,  the  German  fleet  came  under  the 
hammer  and  was  knocked  down  at  an  auction.  The  auctioneer  was  the  diet,  who 
had  no  right  to  sell  it.  Small  as  the  fleet  was,  it  had  driven  the  Danes  out  of  the 
Elbe,  and  now  the  new  diet  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  fleet  could  have  been 
retained  without  much  expense,  and  its  shameful  ending  arose  from  inconceivable 
deficiency  in  generous  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  German  governments,  and  by  the 
influence  of  Russia  and  England  and  the  envy  of  Austria  against  Prussia.  Yet  this 
melancholy  period  had  a  bright  side.  Material  progress  took  place.  Germany  began 
to  devote  itself  to  commerce.  Commercial  treaties  between  the  Zollverein  and  Hanover 
and  Austria  were  signed.  But  on  the  whole  we  must  assent  to  Weleker's  remarks 
respecting  the  period  ending  in  1866  :  "  A  state  of  affairs  existed  in  which  we, 
uncertain  of  our  rights  and  our  future,  heard  daily  from  abroad  expressions  of  con- 
tempt and  scorn,  at  home  expressions  of  just  indignation  and  of  shaken  confidence  ; 
abroad,  impudent  threats  on  our  frontiers ;  at  home,  impudent  announcements  of  a 
new  traitorous  Confederation  of  the  Rhine." 

Every  day  gave  more  lamentable  proofs  that  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  especially 
the  imperial  family,  had  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing,  not  even  from  its 
domestic  revolution;  that  as  early  as  1S52  absolutism  was  restored;  that  in  1855  the 
Jesuits  and  their  underlings  obtained  an  unlimited  influence  on  education  and  the 
press,  and  the  Romish  clergy  a  thorough  control  of  the  family  life  of  all  classes  by  the 
Concordat  concluded  at  Rome  in  that  year.  Essential  rights  of  the  throne  and  the 
state  were  surrendered  by  this  instrument.  The  rule  of  the  Jesuits  penetrating  every 
branch  of  the  state  or  the  family,  more  and  more  withdrew  Austria  from  the  first 
conditions  of  sound  life,  light  and  air.  While  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  imperial 
court  flattered  themselves  that  they  would  soon  thrust  Prussia  from  the  position  of  a 
great  power  into  that  of  a  second-rate  power,  the  Prussian  state,  in  spite  of  the 
reactionary  tendencies  of  Frederick  William  IV.  as  long  as  he  lived,  had  continued  to 
gain  on  the  hearts  of  Central  and  Southern  Germany. 

Prussia  received  a  new  constitution  on  the  30th  of  May,  1S50.  The  king  had 
forced  it  on  the  people,  and  with  it  a  new  electoral  system  for  the  second  chamber. 
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On  the  24th  of  October,  1S57,  the  condition  of  the  king's  health  became  such  thai  his 
brother  William,  the  prince  of  Prussia,  was  named  his  representative  for  three  months; 
and  on  the  Sth  of  October,  1858,  after  many  renewals  <»!'  his  previous  functions,  was 
made  regent.  After  the  death  of  Frederick  William  !Y.  on  the  2d  of  January,  L861, 
William  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia.  A  change  in  the  system  of  government 
had  taken  place  as  soon  as  he  became  regent,  the  Manteuffel  ministry  was  overthrown, 
the  new  ministry  under  the  prince  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  adopted  the  liberal 
path  and  had  the  majority  of  the  deputies  with  it.  The  success  which  Italy  had  had 
in  1S59  in  the  way  to  national  unity  had  given  lire  and  life  to  similar  hopes  and 
struggles  in  Germany.  The  result  of  the  Italian  war  had  revealed  the  incorrigible 
state  of  the  Viennese  court  under  Jesuit  influence,  and  the  weakness  of  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  men  looked  once  more  towards  Prussia.  .Men  who  had  hitherto 
expected  something  good  from  Austria,  turned  from  her  hopeless  of  her  amendment, 
and  of  attaining  what  Germany  required  from  such  a  court.  From  those  men  who 
hoped  to  attain  the  liberty  and  unity  of  Germany  with  Prussia  at  its  head,  and  from 
men  who  merely  looked  for  an  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  or  placed  Unity  in  the  first 
rank,  Liberty  in  the  second,  there  arose  the  German  National  Union. 

It  embraced  men  of  all  shades  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  great  liberal  party,  front 
democrats  of  the  extreme  Left  to  the  stanchest  liberal  conservatives.  They  wished 
to  urge  the  prince-regent  forward,  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  old  federal  constitution 
which  neither  German  nor  Prussian  statecraft  could  unlock,  to  begin  at  Berlin  the 
reformation  of  Germany  and  make  it  powerful  against  all  dangers  from  the  west  as 
well  as  from  the  east.  But  far  more  clear-sighted  than  the  many-headed  National 
Union,  its  friends  and  patrons,  who  were  found  even  in  the  Prussian  ministry,  was  one 
man  who  had  not  however  yet  grasped  the  rudder.  This  man  was  Bismarck.  The 
prince-regent  listened  to  him  more  than  to  the  National  Union  and  the  Eohenzollern- 
Schwerin  ministry. 

The  Count  Von  Bismarck-Schonhausen,  born  in  Brandenburg  in  L813,  had  been,  up 
to  1859,  Prussian  plenipotentiary  to  the  diet  at  Frankfort;  there  he  had  opportunity 
to  learn  the  cancer  which  gnawed  the  heart. of  Germany  and  was  called  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  lives  of  the  small,  smaller,  and  smallest  courts  and  their  modes 
of  government.  He  had  visited  the  Austrian  court  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  and  had 
seen  through  it.  In  1859  he  was  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  extended  his 
knowledge  of  European  powers;  he  made  his  brief  sojourn  in  Russia  useful  for  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  labored  day  and  night.  With  the  year  L860  a  new  path, 
beyond  all  comparison  more  important,  was  opened  to  him  by  his  mission  to  Paris  to 
the  court  of  the  sovereign  who  wras  then  held  the  grand-master  of  politics,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  He  has  since  shown  that  he  knew  well  how  to  use  this  school,  ami 
employ  it  at  the  right  moment  for  his  own  ends.  He  advised  a  closer  union  of  Prussia 
and  France.  Cavour,  the  minister  of  Sardinia,  had  gained  French  support  for  the 
unity  of  Italy,  and  Bismarck  believed  the  attempt  to  influence  Napoleon  in  Prussia's 
favor  regarding  the  new  formation  of  Germany  was  worth  the  trouble. 
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In  Prussia  itself,  soon  after  Kins:  William's  accession,  the  relations  between  the 
government  and  people  were  disturbed.  Bismarck  and  the  king  insisted  that  a  strong 
army  was  the  first  requisite  to  make  Prussia  of  greater  importance  in  Germany  and 
among  the  Great  Powers.  The  organization  of  the  army  was  taken  in  hand,  the 
« inm  of  active  service  in  the  reserves  increased,  in  the  Landwehr  diminished,  and  thus 
the  strength  of  the  army  was  considerably  augmented.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives in  ISO],  voted  against  these  measures,  disallowed  the  expenses  already  partially 
incurred,  and  the  government  had  the  choice  of  either  abandoning  its  projected  reform 
of  the  army,  or  of  carrying  it  out  in  defiance  of  the  house,  and  ruling  without  the 
vote  for  a  budget.  As  Bismarck's  plans  and  aims  required  money  and  a  well-trained 
army,  unreservedly  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  strong  and  available  at  any 
moment,  he  resolved  to  continue  the  reorganization  of  the  army  without  any  budget, 
and  to  obtain  money  some  other  way.  Hence  arose  the  constitutional  struggle 
of  1S61  to  1S66.  Prorogations  and  dissolutions  of  the  house  of  representatives 
followed.  The  not  unliberal  ministry  of  Schwerin  and  Auerswald  retired,  a  ministry 
followed  formed  by  Hohenlohe  and  Von  der  Heydt,  and  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1862,  Bismarck,  who  had  hitherto  kept  in  the  background,  was  made  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  and  president  of  the  ministry. 

He  was  resolved  to  make  a  "  revolution  from  above,"  to  alter  by  force  the  relations 
of  Germany  and  Prussia ;  in  any  case  to  increase  the  power  and  influence  of  Prussia — 
bold,  venturesome,  thoroughgoing,  ready  for  any  risk,  any  stake,  even  his  own  life. 
The  house  of  representatives  regarded  the  organization  of  the  army  at  first  as  mere 
expense  ;  secondly,  as  a  means  whereby  the  feudal  party  tried  to  alienate  the  soldiers 
from  civil  life  and  make  them  serviceable  tools  in  the  hands  of  absolutism.  The  dis- 
pute on  the  military  question  created  bitter  feelings  between  the  house  and  the  crown. 
Austria,  after  the  terrible  lesson  she  had  received  in  Italy  in  1859,  had  begun  a  reform. 
By  the  constitutional  patent  of  1861  she  again  became — so  said  many  Germans — one 
of  the  band  of  constitutional  states.  In  December,  1860,  Schmerling  had  entered  the 
•;j)>iuet  with  full  powers.  He — to  gain  honor  for  his  emperor,  to  assure  his  own 
position,  to  give  a  halo  of  glory  for  Austrian  policy — advised  the  young  Francis 
Joseph  to  announce  "a  Reform  of  the  German  Confederation."  Francis  Joseph 
suddenly  appeared  as  a  German  prince,  and  Schmerling  hoped  to  avail  himself  of  the 
dissension  between  the  king  and  the  representatives  in  Prussia  and  gain  an  advantage 
for  Austria  in  the  race  for  the  supreme  power  in  Germany.  He  thought  this  an  easy 
task;  as  easy  as  to  satisfy  with  empty  nothings  the  just  demands  of  the  nation  for 
unity.  This  is  the  true  cause  of  the  reform-congress  in  Frankfort.  It  was  to  be  a 
surprise  to  Prussia  and  South  Germany,  this  invitation  to  a  congress  of  princes  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1863,  at  Frankfort-on-the  Main.  The  court  of  Vienna  had  taken 
good  care  to  awaken  great  expectations  in  the  population  of  South  Germany  by 
means  of  the  press. 

Sehmerling's  "brilliant  stroke,"  as  the  English  conservative  papers  described  it, 
was  frustrated  by  the  policy  of  Bismarck  and  the  rivalry  of  the  great  powers  of  Austria 
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and  Prussia  for  supremacy  in  Germany,  a  rivalry  ao\  to  be  quieted  by  peaceful  means, 
and  which  made  any  living  constitution  of  Germany  an  impossibility.  It  musl  be 
put  down  as  a  merit  to  Bismarck  that  he,  perhaps  not  on  truly  German  grounds,  made 
it  impossible  for  the  nation  to  be  again  deceived  by  Austria.  Wh&i  Schmerling  and 
his  emperor  offered  was  not  a  real  National  Assembly,  but  a  sham  representation  in  a 
new  federal  diet,  the  worst  of  all  forms  of  government  in  the  world,  because  the  people 
has  only  the  name  of  liberty,  and  under  the  cover  of  this  name  every  injustice  can 
Ijj  perpetrated  under  the  color  of  law  by  representatives  chosen  under  government 
influences.  The  last  bit  of  liberty  can  be  filched  from  their  hands  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  princes  and  ministers,  and  by  the  assumption  that  the  people  musl  be  grateful 
for  the  benefit  bestowed  by  such  a  system.  The  kernel  of  what  Schmerling  proposed 
at  Frankfort  was  a  system  of  delegates.  This  meant  that  the  representation  of  the 
people  at  the  diet  should  not  consist  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people,  but  th.it  tl  • 
representatives  be  taken  from  the  already  existing  provincial  assemblies — mostly 
ministerial  or  reactionary — and  elected  by  a  majority  in  each  of  these  bodies. 

The  reform  heralded  by  such  trumpet  blasts  thus  revealed  itself  as  a  jugglery 
behind  which  the  people  was  nothing.  For  this  sham  of  a  national  representative 
system,  the  middle  states  of  Germany  were  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  interests 
of  Austria.  The  Austrian  project  of  reform  so  extended  the  executive  power,  and 
gave  it  such  authority  to  alter  the  existing  federal  constitution,  that  the  presidency 
of  the  diet  was  not  a  merely  honorary  office,  but  must  become  an  institution  of  great 
political  importance.  Austria  claimed  the  presidency  beforehand.  Prussia  would  thus 
be  subordinate  to  Austria,  placed  in  the  second  rank,  and  baffled  in  her  aspirations. 
King  William  of  Prussia,  although  invited  by  the  emperor  personally  at  Gastein,  and 
by  the  King  of  Saxony  at  Baden-Baden,  did  not  appear  at  the  congress  of  princes  at 
Frankfort.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1SG3,  Bismarck  had  already  declared  to  the 
Prussian  ambassador  at  Frankfort  that  "the  Austrian  plan  of "  reform  answered 
neither  the  just  position  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  nor  the  just  interests  of  the 
German  people."  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  he  had  addressed  a  despatch 
to  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Vienna  to  be  communicated  to  the  imperial  court,  in 
which  he  stated,  "Only  in  a  representation  of  the  German  people  by  direct  election  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  various  states,  with  full  power  to  decide  respect- 
ing all  federal  affairs,  can  I  recognize  the  foundation  of  federal  institutions  in  favor 
of  which  the  Prussian  government  could  make  any  renunciations,  without  essentially 
prejudicing  the  interests  of  its  own  subjects,  and  the  political  position  of  the  Prussian 
state."  This  project  of  a  real  German  parliament  with  universal  suffrage  was 
quickly  published.  This  counterstroke  benefited  Prussia  much  ;  by  his  parliament 
founded  on  universal  suffrage  possessing  power  to  decide  all  federal  affairs,  Bismarck 
had  taken  into  account  the  democratic  tendencies  of  Germany,  and  this  rendered  public 
-opinion  favorable  to  Prussia.  The  scheme  of  " delegates "  proposed  by  Schmerling 
was  rendered  ridiculous.  All  the  liberal  states  rejected  this  abortion ;  many  princes, 
too,  felt  little  inclined  to  adopt  a  plan  of  reform  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
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u  n reformed  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  the   same  old  Austria,  the   supremacy  in 
Germany. 

The  thinking  majority  of  the  people  had  learnt  by  experience  that  a  second 
"Restoration"  worse  than  the  first  was  imminent  unless  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
purified  thoroughly.  A  locust-swarm  of  Jesuits  had  crossed  the  Alps  on  their 
expulsion  from  Italy  and  settled  in  a  black  cloud  in  the  Austrian  states,  reinforcing 
Tlic  already  existing  masses  of  Jesuits.  Bismarck,  infinitely  better  than  any  one  else, 
knew  the  personages  and  the  plans  of  the  Austrian  court,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  Prussia  and  every  form  of  progress. 

Bismarck  would  gladly  have  carried  out  his  plans  by  the  aid  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  But  the  liberal  party  showed  itself  devoid  of  any  feeling  for  the 
situation,  without  that  firm  confidence  which  can  for  the  moment  give  way,  in  order 
to  attain  or  maintain  the  chief  point  at  which  all  are  aiming.  The  representatives 
still  were,  as  they  had  been  from  the  beginning,  doctrinaires  not  politicians,  orators 
not  statesmen.  Bismarck  therefore,  without  regarding  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
house,  went  on  with  the  reorganization  of  the  army;  while  his  opponents  talked,  he 
was  preparing  for  acts  which  lie  well  knew  would  satisfy  Prussian  pride  and  reconcile 
to  his  conduct  even  his  adversaries.  In  a  sitting  of  a  committee  of  the  house  he 
stated  briefly  and  sharply  that  "the  liberation  of  Prussia  from  the  fetters  of  the 
Confederation,  and  the  assertion  of  Prussia's  German  vocation,  could  not  successfully 
result  by  moral  conquests,  but  by  blood  and  iron.''''  When,  in  the  whole  house,  a 
celebrated  orator  of  the  Progress  party,  in  allusion  to  these  words,  exclaimed,  "  The 
German  question  can  be  solved  by  peaceful  reforms,  not  by  violence,  not  by  revolution, 
not  by  blood  and  iron,"  Bismarck  laughed ;  he  let  them  talk,  he  acted.  Bismarck 
was  a  man  of  iron  energy,  of  that  utter  regardlessness  which,  resolved  on  its  end,  was 
resolved  on  the  means  that  alone  could  ensure  the  end.  He  openly  said,  "  Prussia 
must  keep  her  forces  together  for  the  favorable  moment.  Her  frontiers  are  not 
favorable  for  a  strong  state.  The  great  questions  of  the  time  cannot  be  decided  by 
speeches  and  majorities — that  was  the  mistake  of  1848  and  1S49 — but  by  blood  and 
iron."  He  thus  repeated  his  previous  expression,  and  pointed  out  correctly  why  the 
two  years  of  revolution  did  not  solve  the  German  question. 

Bismarck  collected  the  taxes  which  had  not  been  voted ;  he  was  resolved,  he  said, 
to  take  money  wherever  he  could  find  it ;  he  transgressed  the  law  again  and  again. 
All  that  took  place  was  not  originated  by  him  ;  the  greatest  violations  of  law  were 
committed,  without  his  knowing  or  wishing  them,  by  Eulenberg  and  Von  der  Lippe, 
the  ministers  of  the  interior  and  justice;  but  he  allowed  these  excesses  and  used 
them  for  his  ends.  If  he  transgressed  the  law,  he  did  so  for  a  grand  political  end ; 
not  from  self-seeking,  not  to  gratify  his  whims,  as  Metternich  had  done,  but  from 
patriotism  as  he  understood  it.  From  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  he  had 
exhibited  brains,  knowledge,  energy,  determination,  diplomatic  craft,  great 'knowledge 
of  men,  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  circumstances  existing  in  the  non-Prussian 
courts  and  states.     His  standpoint  was  not  a  moral,  but  a  political  one  ;   he  was 
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guided  not  by  the  moral  law,  but  by  modern  political  reasoning.  In  presence  of  the 
great  right  which  alone  had  significance  for  him,  the  holy  right  of  Prussia  to  become 
the  supreme  power  in  Germany,  all  other  rights  seemed  to  him  trivial  ;  and  be  was 
resolved  to  use  every  means  which  he  deemed  adequate  for  this  one  objed  which 
he  thought  indisputably  justifiable.  Political  history  had  taught  him  that,  in  pasl 
centuries  as  well  as  in  tlie  last  sixty  years,  political  and  religious  freedom  had  hem 
attained  or  was  to  be  attained,  under  given  circumstances,  only  l>\  extraordinary  men 
and  extraordinary  measures.  As  the  Austrian  court  could  Dot  obtain  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  princes  for  its  scheme  of  reform,  and  could  not  compel  Prussia  to  accepl 
it,  the  unfortunate  project  was  laid  aside. 

Denmark  caused  the  two  courts,  in  spite  of  the  strained  relations  between  them, 
to  act  in  common  in  the  new  Schleswig-Holstein  war.  At  the  end  of  W>:{  Denmark 
had  incorporated  Schleswig  with  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  This  violation  of  law- 
was  necessarily  redressed  by  the  German  Confederation,  by  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Their  united  arms  in  the  campaign  of  1S64  compelled  Denmark,  by  a  peace  concluded 
on  the  30th  of  October  at  Vienna,  to  cede  all  her  claims  on  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
to  recognize  their  disposition  of  the  duchies.  Denmark  had,  however,  rviU'A  her 
rights  not  to  the  German  Confederation  which  alone  had  legally  the  power  to  dispose 
of  the  duchies,  but  to  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  Prussian  troops  were  those  that  had 
rescued  Schleswig-Holstein  from  the  Danes,  and  Bismarck  could  never  have  intended 
to  let  the  duchies  out  of  his  hands.  Many  liberal  patriots  preferred  rather  to  gee 
the  duchies  united  to  Prussia,  than  to  have  the  number  of  petty  princes,  who  had 
been  such  an  injury  to  the  country,  increased  by  the  new  sovereign  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg.  They  wished  to  have  Schleswig-Holstein  simply  joined  to  Prussia,  for 
the  reason  that  nothing  but  the  closest  connection  with  Prussia  could  prevent  these 
duchies  from  again  becoming  serviceable  to  the  policy  of  a  power  alien  and  hostile 
to  German  interests  ;  and  because  the  great  natural  importance  of  this  territory  both 
by  land  and  sea  could  be  utilized  only  by  union  with  Prussia.  What  was  necessarj 
for  Germany  and  the  duchies  was  the  union  of  Germany.  Before  the  great  righl  of 
the  German  nation  all  separate  rights  were  subordinate.  If  non-Prussian  patriots 
thus  spoke  and  wrote,  how  must  Bismarck  have  regarded  the  state  of  affairs  ! 

Bismarck  at  least  considered  annexation  to  Prussia  better  for  Schleswig-Holstein 
than  independence  under  a  Prince  of  Augustenburg.  He  could  not  wish  to  contribute 
to  the  creation  of  a  sovereign  state  which,  like  the  other  petty  states,  would  join 
Austria,  adopt  a  non-Prussian  policy,  and  raise  difficulties  in  his  rear,  while  he  was 
executing  his  great  plans.  On  the  22d  of  February,  i^<',">,  ne  demanded,  in  return 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  as  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the 
conclusion  of  a  perpetual  defensive  and  otfensi\e  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Prussian  military  system;  Prussia  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  land  and 
sea  forces  of  the  duchies,  the  cession  of  the  federal  fortress  of  Rendsburg  and  of  the 
harbor  of  Kiel,  of  Sonderburg,  of  both  shores  of  the  Alsen-sound,  of  a  district  for  the 
erection  of  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the  projected   North   Sea  Canal,  and   of  the 
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full  sovereignty  of  these  cessions,  the  duchies  to  be  represented  diplomatically  by 
Prussia;  and  further  conditions.  But  neither  the  Prince  of  Augusteuburg  nor  the 
representatives  of  the  duchies  wished  to  lose  any  sovereign  power.  Bismarck  was 
resolved  to  complete  by  force  the  annexation  of  the  duchies  to  Prussia.  King 
William  I.  wished  to  have,  in  the  sight  of  the  world  and  as  against  Austria,  another 
right  than  the  right  of  conquest.  He  therefore  imitated  Frederick  the  Great  and 
declared  to  Austria  that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  "claims  as  -heir"  on  the  Elbe 
duchies.  He  commissioned  the  crown-jurists  to  examine  the  alleged  rights  of  the 
Prince  of  Augustenburg,  and  to  give  a  legal  opinion  respecting  them  and  the  Bran- 
denburg claims.  The  opinion  of  the  Prussian  jurists  was  in  favor  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  Everybody  everywhere  knew  this  opinion  was  worthless,  but  the  Prussian 
people  based  its  wish  to  occupy  the  Elbe  duchies  on  quite  other  grounds  than  legal 
chicanery,  on  the  absolute  necessity  that  Prussia  should  have  these  duchies  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  her  own  dominions  and  of  Germany,  to  develop  her  marine,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  German  fleet  which  the  disinterred  diet  would  never  create.  No 
Prussian  could  wish  that  so  much  Prussian  blood  had  been  shed  merely  to  instal  a 
new  prince,  and  to  increase  by  his  person  and  vote  at  the  Frankfort  diet  the  number 
of  the  opponents  of  Prussia.  Even  Bismarck  never  quoted  as  any  authority  the 
opinions  of  the  crown-jurists. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1865,  the  party  of  absolutism  gained  the  victory  at  Vienna. 
Schmerling  fell,  and  Belcredi  assumed  power.  His  first  step  was  to  suspend  the 
Austrian  constitution.  Austria's  credit,  already  suffering,  was  shaken  by  this  blow  in 
the  financial  world  of  Europe.  This  moment,  for  which  Bismarck  had  been  amassing 
money  and  had  a  well-disciplined  army  in  readiness,  he  considered  the  most  favorable 
for  obtaining  the  lead  in  Germany  by  a  war  with  Austria.  The  court  of  Vienna  had 
completely  neglected  the  armaments  of  Prussia  which  had  been  going  on  for  five 
years.  And  yet  Bismarck  had  acknowledged  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  concluded  a  favor- 
able commercial  treaty  with  it,  negotiated  with  France  a  commercial  treaty  for 
Prussia  and  the  Zollverein,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was 
publicly  spoken  of  as  something  not  without  import.  But  the  Jesuits,  the  lords  and 
ladies  at  Vienna,  felt  so  secure  that  they  were  prepared  for  anything  rather  than  a 
war.  The  court  made  no  timely  military  arrangements ;  it  relied  on  the  diet  and  its 
forces,  which  it  believed  in  good  order ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  princes  of  the 
Confederation  had  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  Austria's  power  that  they  undervalued 
the  ability  of  Prussia,  and  did  next  to  nothing  for  their  own  armies.  While  the  nobility 
and  clergy  at  the  palace  of  Vienna  believed  Prussia  to  be  isolated,  Bismarck  had  been 
seeking  strength  abroad.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1866,  he  had  concluded  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Italy,  and  engaged  to  aid  it  in  the  acquisition  of  Venice. 
Italy  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  crown  of  Austria  than  all  the  smaller  states  of 
Germany  could  be  useful. 

As  Bismarck  regarded  the  possession  of  the  Elbe  duchies  as  a  life  and  death  ques- 
tion for  Prussia,  and  never  dreamed  of  renouncing  them,  he  journeyed  to  Paris  and 
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Biarritz  to  have  an  interview  with  the  emperor  of  i  he  French.    At  Biarritz  Jie  asked 
for  the  neutrality  of  France  in  the  inevitable  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria.     The 

weakening  of  these  two  powers  by  an  armed  collision  and  a  protracted  war  was  an 
advantage  for  France,  and  Bismarck  held  out  glittering  rewards  in  prospect.  This 
war  would  enable  the  emperor's  promise  to  Italy — freedom  a>  far  as  the  Adriatic — 
to  be  fulfilled.  He  could,  when  Austria  and  Prussia  were  exhausted,  step  in  between 
the  combatants  with  his  fresh  forces  and  prescribe  the  terms  of  peace  ;  he  reckoned  on 
beins;  called  in  as  arbitrator.  After  an  exchange  of  notes  between  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
Austria  began  to  arm,  and  called  on  its  German  allies  to  do  bo  too.  On  the  9th  ol 
April,  Prussia  had  proposed  in  the  federal  diet,  a  reform  of  the  Confederation;  an 
assembly  chosen  by  direct  voting  and  universal  suffrage  of  the  whole  nation  was  ;«• 
be  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  proposals  of  the  governments  concerning 
a  reform  of  the  constitution.  This  proposition  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  Austria, 
Luxemburg  and  Limburg  from  the  Confederation.  The  diet  came  to  no  resolution 
on  this  proposition.  The  war  party  at  Vienna  had  resolved  as  early  as  the  loth  of 
March  to  take  up  arms  against  Prussia.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  summoned  a 
council  of  his  marshals,  at  which  he  himself  presided.  He  had  also  summoned 
Benedek,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Italy,  from  Verona  to  this 
conn:  il. 

Benedek  opposed  the  war,  as  neither  the  military  nor  political  state  of  Austria 
was  satisfactory.  The  council  of  marshals,  however,  consisted  of  the  ancient  noblesse. 
Benedek  was  not  noble;  in  spite  of  his  orders  and  his  uniform  the  majority  still 
regarded  him  as  bourgeois,  the  son  of  a  Hungarian  physician.  Count  Mensdorff  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "It  is  natural  for  an  emperor  of  Austria  not  to  allow  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia.  :  it  is  utterly  intolerable  if  a  king  of  Prussia  on  that  account 
foils  in  his  obedience  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  nay,  if  he  forgets  himself  so  far  as  to 
give  his  hand  to  the  robber-king  Victor  Emanuel."  Benedek  advised  no  war,  but  an 
understanding  with  Prussia  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Kibe  duchies.  His  previous 
services  had  placed  him  high  in  esteem  of  the  emperor ;  his  calm  judgment  respecting 
the  position  of  affairs  at  first  prevailed  against  the  war  party.  But  in  June  this  party 
was  victorious ;  its  confidence  rose  to  enthusiasm  because  some  Hungarian  magnates 
made  great  promises,  and  "the  support  of  the  most  of  the  <  ierinan  princes  was  secure." 
The  Austrian  court  reckoned  on  S00,000  imperial  troops  and  an  army  of  L50,000  men, 
with  300,000  of  reserves  from  the  German  states  of  the  Confederation.  The  emperor 
ordered  his  whole  army  to  be  placed  on  a  war-footing;  the  Prussian  cabinet  ordered 
the  mobilization  of  six  army-corps.  Prussia  had  built  excellent  railroads  throughout 
the  country,  and  quietly  placed  her  troops  on  the  frontier;  within  fourteen  days  sin- 
had  500,000  men  under  arms.  By  the  end  of  May  they  were  on  the  frontiers  ready 
for  action,  while  Austria  was  only  half-prepared,  and  her  allies  only  beginning  to  arm. 
On  the  14th  of  June  the  diet,  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  six,  had  ordered  the  immediate 
mobilization  of  a  federal  army;  whereupon  Prussia  declared  the  federal  compact 
dissolved  and  extinguished. 
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In  Vienna  and  the  petty  courts  men  said,  iC  Within  fourteen  days  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  the  allied  armies  will  enter  Berlin  in  triumph  and  dictate  peace;  the 
power  of  Prussia  will  be  broken  by  two  blows.1'  The  Legitimists  were  exultant ; 
even  the  majority  of  the  democracy  in  South  Germany  joined  with  the  Ultramontane 
party  in  shouting  for  Austria. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  Bismarck  laid  before  the  German  governments  the  outlines 
of  a  new  federal  constitution,  but  was  not  listened  to  ;  on  the  15th  he  made  proposals 
to  the  states  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Prussia  for  a  peace  on  these  foundations, 
and  demanded  their  neutrality,  adding  that  if  they  declined  his  peaceful  offers  lie 
would  treat  them  as  enemies.  The  cabinets  of  Dresden  and  Hanover,  of  Cassel  and 
Wiesbaden,  declined  them.  Immediately,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  and  16th  of  June, 
Prussian  troops  entered  Hanover,  Hesse  and  Saxony.  In  four  or  five  days  Prussia 
had  disarmed  all  North  Germany,  and  broken  all  resistance  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Main.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  Prussian  general  Bayer  entered  Cassel ;  the  Elector 
was  surprised  at  Wilhelmshohe.  As  he  still  refused  all  terms  lie  was  arrested  by  the 
direct  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Stettin.  On  the  17th, 
General  Vogel  von  Falkenstein  entered  Hanover.  King  George  with  his  army  of 
18,000  men  sought  to  escape  to  South  Germany.  After  a  gallant  struggle  at  Langen- 
salza  on  the  27th,  his  brave  troops  were  surrounded.  The  king  capitulated  on  the 
29th.  His  army  was  disbanded,  he  himself  allowed  to  go  to  Vienna.  On  the  18th, 
the  Prussians  were  in  Dresden;  on  the  19th,  in  Leipzig;  by  the  20th,  all  Saxony 
except  the  fortress  of  Konigstein  was  in  their  hands.  The  king  and  army  of  Saxony, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  had  left  the  country  by  the  railroads  to  Bohemia 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  Austrians.  The  Saxon  army  consisted  of  23,000. men 
and  GO  cannon.  Every  one  had  expected  Austria  to  occupy  a  country  of  such 
strategic  value  as  Saxony  before  the  Prussians  could  touch  it. 

The  Austrian  army  consisted  of  seven  corps,  180,000  infantry,  24,000  cavalry, 
7G2  guns.  The  popular  opinion  had  forced  the  emperor  to  make  Benedek  the 
commander-in-chief  in  Bohemia.  Everything  there  was  new  to  him.  The  Prussians 
were  divided  into  three  armies  :  the  army  of  the  Elbe,  40,000  men,  under  Herwarth 
von  Bittenfeld;  the  first  army,  100,000  men,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles;  the 
second  or  Silesian  army  under  the  Crown  Prince,  116,000  strong.  The  reserve  con- 
sisted of  24,000  Landwehr.  The  whole  force  in  this  quarter  numbered  2S0,000  men 
and  800  guns.  The  reserve  corps  was  in  Dresden,  and  100,000  men  were  placed  in 
Upper  Silesia. 

On  the  18th  of  June  a  royal  proclamation  to  the  Prussian  people  said,  u  Austria  s 
watchword  is,  What  benefits  Prussia  injures  Austria,  Prussia  must  be  weakened,  de- 
stroyed, dishonored.  We  have  to  fight  for  our  existence.  We  must  enter  on  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death  writh  those  who  wish  to  push  Prussia  from  the  place  to  which  the 
genius  of  its  princes,  the  courage,  devotion  and  loyalty  of  its  people  have  raised  it." 

The  Prussians  knew  what  they  were  fighting  for.  To  the  Austrians  the  idea  of 
this  war  was  something  strange.     At  Vienna,  Benedek  had  spoken  against  war;  after 
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the  first  Prussian  successes,  lie  had  in  confidence  advised  the  emperor  to  make  peace 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  he  was  unable,  from  want  of  means,  to  attack,  he  concentrated 
his  army  between  Josephstadt  and  the  county  of  Glatz.  He  fchoughl  only  of  defence. 
With  the  same  quickness  that  marked  their  firsl  movements,  the  Prussian  forces 
advanced  to  Bohemia  and  rook  the  direction  of  Josephstadt.  The  Prussians  knew 
every  detail  of  the  Austrian  army  in  the  held,  and  every  secrel  of  the  court.  Benedek 
looked  in  vain  in  his  army  for  generals  like  Steinmetz;  all  professional  men  saw  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  Prussian  staff  and  its  chief  Von  Moltke,  as  well  as  fche  supe- 
riority of  the  subordinate  generals.  Moltke  was  the  author  of  the  plan  of  the  war, 
and  had  completed  the  organization  of  the  army  in  connection  with  fche  minister  of 
war  Von  Room  Benedek  had  on  his  staff  no  Blumenthal,  no  Stosch,  no  Voight- 
Rheetz. 

On  the  23d  of  June  the  great  Prussian  army  commenced  contemporaneously  its 
march  to  Bohemia  from  the  Riesengebirge,  from  Lusatia,  from  Dresden.  Ii  advanced 
from  four  points  to  Josephstadt-Koniggratz,  where  the  junction  was  to  take  place. 

Bismarck  had  ordered,  from  financial  as  well  as  political  reasons,  that  the  war  must 
be  short.  The  Prussian  armies  had  at  all  points  debouched  from  the  passes  and 
entered  Bohemia  before  a  single  Austrian  corps  had  come  near  these  passes.  Aston- 
ished at  the  slowness  of  Count  Clam-Gallas,  Benedek  gave  orders  to  hold  Turnau  and 
Munchengratz  at  any  price.  When  the  order  arrived,  Clam-Gallas  was  already  beaten 
and  the  Prussians  in  possession  of  this  important  point.  The  conduct  of  Clam-Gallas 
had  convinced  the  Prussian  generals  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  in  the  passes  but 
the  heat  of  June,  some  hunger  and  thirst.  In  a  couple  of  days  Benedek  lost  in  a 
series  of  fights  against  the  three  Prussian  advancing  armies  nearly  35,000  men ;  live 
of  his  seven  corps  had  been  beaten.  He  concentrated  these  seven  corps  at  Konig- 
gratz  in  the  ground  before  this  fortress ;  he  determined  to  accept  battle  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Bistritz.  He  had,  however,  previously  reported  to  the  emperor  that  his 
army  after  its  losses  was  not  in  a  condition  for  a  pitched  battle,  lie  wished  to  retire 
to  Moravia  and  avoid  a  battle  till  he  had  received  reinforcements. 

This  telegram  of  Benedek  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  exultation  which  filled  the 
court  of  Vienna  after  hearing  of  the  victory  over  the  Italians  at  Custozza.  The 
emperor  replied  by  ordering  him  briefly  to  give  battle  immediately.  Benedek,  on  the 
1st  of  July,  again  sent  word  to  the  emperor,  "Your  majesty  must  conclude  peace." 
Yet  on  these  repeated  warnings  came  the  order  to  fighl  at  once.  Benedek  had  pro- 
vided for  such  an  answer  by  his  arrangements  for  July  the  2d.  He  had  placed  his  five 
hundred  guns  in  the  most  favorable  positions,  and  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  little  river  Bistritz  for  the  extent  of  a  league.  As  soon  as  the  Prussians 
heard  of  this  movement  they  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians  <>n  the  3d.  I  >n  the  2d 
the  king,  accompanied  by  Count  Bismarck,  Von  Roon  and  Von  Moltke,  had  joined  the 
army.  He  assumed  command  of  the  three  armies.  The  Crown  Prince  and  Ilerwarth 
were  ordered  to  advance  against  Koniggratz.  Part  of  the  Crown  Prince's  army  were 
still  five  German  miles  from  the  intended  battle-ground.     Prince  Frederick  Charles 
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,,m  Herwarth  had  alone  sustained  the  whole  force  of  Austria  in  the  struggle  around 
Sadowa  which  began  at  S  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Frederick  Charles  attacked  in  the 
centre,  over  against  Sadowa  ;  Herwarth  on  the  right  at  Nechanitz  ;  the  Crown  Prince 
was  to' advance  on  the  left  from  Koniginhof.  The  Crown  Prince  received  orders  at 
.;„„.  0'cl0Ck  in  the  morning  ;  he  could  not  in  all  probability  reach  the  field  before  one 
■„■  two  o'clock  after  noon.  All  depended  on  his  arrival  in  good  time.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bistritz  and  took  Sadowa  and  other  places, 


but  could  not  take  the  heights.  His  troops  suffered  terribly  from  the  awful  fire  of  the 
Austrian  batteries.  The  king  himself  and  his  staff  came  under  fire,  from  which  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Bismarck  induced  him  to  retire.  About  one  o'clock  the  danger  in 
the  Prussian  centre  was  great.  After  five  hours  of  fighting  they  could  not  advance, 
and  began  to  talk  of  retreat,  On  the  right,  things  were  better.  Herwarth  had 
defeated  the  Saxons,  and  threatened  the  Austrian  left.  Yet,  if  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince  did  not  arrive,  the  battle  was  lost,  for  the  Prussian  centre  was  broken.  But  the 
Crown  Prince  brought  the  expected  succor.     About  two  o'clock  came  the  news  that 
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a  part  of  the  Crown  Prince's  army  had  been  engaged  since  one  o'clock.  The  Aus- 
trians, attacked  on  their  right  Hank  and  rear,  had  to  give  way  in  front.  Under  Loud 
shouts  of  " Forward,"  Prince  Frederick  Charles  took  the  Wood  of  Sadowa  a1  three, 
and  the  heights  of  Lipa  at  four  o'clock.  At  this  very  time,  four  o'clock,  Benedek 
had  already  given  orders  to  retreat. 

Benedek  had  not  expected  the  arrival  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  had  ooi  sufficiently 
covered  himself  on  that  side.  The  arrival  of  the  Crown  Prince  decided  his  move- 
ments. General  Hiller  von  Gartringen,  a  member  of  a  noble  house  of  Wurtembi 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  furnished  two  distinguished  generals  to  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  services,  commander  of  the  division  of  guards  in  the  Crown 
Prince's  army,  perceived  the  momentary  weakness  of  the  heights  of  Chlum,  Benedi 
centre  of  operations,  which  he  had  denuded  of  troops  to  pursue  the  repulsed  Prussian  . 
Hiller  captured  this  key  of  the  whole  position  before  three  o'clock,  and  after  a  Btruggli 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  which  Hiller  fell,  the  great  battle  was  decided.  All  Benc- 
dek's  exertions  to  retake  the  position  were  in  vain,  and  he  ordered  a  retreat,  which. 
in  many  places,  became  a  flight.  The  Austrians  lost  most  heavily  in  this  retreat,  and 
yet,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  distinguished  Prussian  officer,  it  was  most  skill- 
fully conducted  by  Benedek.  From  the  very  first  the  Prussians  were  superior  to  the 
Austrians  in  ammunition,  provisions  and  supplies.  They  had  a  better  organization, 
better  preparation,  and  the  needle-gun,  which  proved  very  destructive  to  the  Austrians. 
The  Austrian  troops  fought  with  thorough  •  gallantry  at  Sadowa  ;  but  Benedek's  army 
contained  some  forces,  Italians  and  Hungarians,  on  whom  no  reliance  could  be  placed. 
Respecting  this  campaign,  an  Austrian  writes:  "Given  in  Vienna  a  powerful  coterie 
which  reserves  to  itself  all  the  high  commands  and  regards  the  army  as  its  private 
estate  for  its  own  private  benefit,  and  defeat  is  inevitable."  The  Austrians  losi  at 
Sadowa,  according  to  the  official  accounts  at  Vienna,  174  cannon,  18,000  prisoners, 
11  colors,  4190  killed,  11,900  wounded,  21,100  missing,  including  the  prisoners.  The 
Prussians  acknowledged  a  loss  of  only  10,000  men. 

The  results  of  the  battle  was  heavier  for  Austria  than  the  loss  in  the  action  and 
the  retreat.  The  armistice  which  Benedek  asked  for  on  the  4th  of  duly  was  refused 
by  the  Prussians  ;  a  second  request  on  the  10th  was  also  rejected.  On  the  5th  of 
July  the  emperor  of  Austria  sought  the  mediation  of  France  to  restore  peace.  He 
ceded  Venetia  to  Napoleon,  who  ceded  it  to  Victor  Emanuel.  Italy  was  likely  to 
conclude  a  peace,  and  Francis  Joseph  could  recall  to  defend  Austria  the  whole  army 
hitherto  posted  in  Italy.  On  the  8th  of  July  the  Prussians  entered  Prague.  The 
Austrian  forces  were  collected  at  Vienna.  But  the  60,000  troops  on  the  Po  could  not 
arrive  till  the  end  of  July.     Thus  the  cession   of  Venetia  was  of  little  benefit  to 

Austria.     She   had,   indeed,  near  Vienna  and   Presburg   240, >   men    in    arms,   hut 

mostly  disheartened.  The  extreme  left  of  the  Prussian  army  stood  now  half  a  day's 
march  from  Presburg,  its  extreme  right  at  Krems.  The  Prussians  were  exulting  over 
the  capture  of  Vienna  and  their  entrance  into  the  capital.  But  all  further  movements 
were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  five  days'  armistice,  which  began  on  the  22d  of  July  at 
218 
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noon,  and  was  followed  by  an  armistice  for  four  weeks.  Peace  speedily  ensued,  as 
Napoleon's  army,  in  consequence  of  the  Mexican  campaign,  was  not  ready  to  take 
the  field. 

Hostilities  were  at  an  end  on  Austrian  territory  when  the  war  began  on  the  Main 
against  the  allies  of  Austria.  The  Bavarian  army,  under  the  aged  Prince  Charles,  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  being  driven  by  the  less  numerous  forces  of  Prussia  under  General 
Falkenstein  across  the  Saale  and  the  Main.  In  this  series  of  actions  the  Bavarian 
commander  described  himself  in  his  bulletins  as  having  been  victorious,  but  "having 
concentrated  to  the  rear."  The  eighth  federal  army  corps  of  50,000  men,  composed 
of  contingents  from  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Electoral  Hesse,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau, 
and  12,000  Austria ns  under  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  was  so  mismanaged  that  the 
Wurtemberg  contingent  believed  itself  sold  and  betrayed.  There  was  no  treason, 
only  incapacity.  Prince  Alexander  led  his  50,000  brave  troops  from  Frankfort  to  the 
Odenwald,  in  order  to  move  thence  to  Wurzburg  and  join  the  Bavarians.  The  federal 
diet  fled  hurriedly  from  Frankfort  to  Augsburg,  and  sat  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Three 
Moors. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  in  the  evening,  Falkenstein  entered  Frankfort,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Prussia  took  possession  of  this  Free  City,  of  Upper  Hesse  and 
Nassau.  Frankfort,  on  account  of  its  Austrian  sympathies,  had  to  pay  a  contribution 
of  six  millions  of  gulden  to  Falkenstein,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  a  further  sum  of 
nineteen  millions  to  Manteuffel,  the  successor  of  Falkenstein  ;  the  latter  sum  was 
remitted  when  the  hitherto  Free  City  became  a  Prussian  city.  Manteuffel,  in  several 
actions  from  the  23d  to  the  26th  of  July,  drove  the  federal  army  back  to  Wurzburg ; 
Goben  defeated  the  army  of  Baden  at  Werbach,  and  that  of  Wurtemberg  at  Tauber- 
bischofsheim ;  before  this  the  eighth  federal  army  corps  joined  the  Bavarian  army, 
and  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  July  the  united  forces  were  defeated  at  Gerschheim  and 
Rossbrunn,  and  on  the  27th,  the  citadel  of  Wurzburg  was  invested.  The  court  of 
Vienna  had  abandoned  its  South  German  allies  when  it  concluded  the  armistice ;  it 
had  not  included  its  allies  either  in  the  armistice  or  the  truce.  Bismarck  desired  to 
treat  with  the  South  Germans  separately;  not  with  the  union  of  the  7th  and  8th 
army  corps,  but  with  the  sovereigns  of  the  separate  divisions.  The  eighth  army  corps 
feared  that  Prussia  was  planning  to  surround  it  and  compel  a  capitulation.  On  the 
29th  of  July,  the  Baden  troops  marched  oft'  homewards  in  the  night,  the  Austrians 
marched  to  Bohemia,  the  Bavarians  purchased  an  armistice  by  surrendering  Wurzburg 
to  the  Prussians.  Thus,  of  the  eighth  army  corps,  the  Wiirtembergers  and  Hessians 
alone  kept  the  field.  On  the  2d  of  August  these  remains  of  the  eighth  army  corps 
were  included  in  the  armistice  of  Nicholsburg.  It  is  said  that  the  Prussian  plans  to 
cut  off  the  eighth  army  corps  and  the  Bavarian  troops,  and  the  design  of  occupying 
Munich  and  Stuttgart,  were  prevented  by  a  telegram  from  Napoleon  III. 

On  the  23d  of  August  peace  was  signed  between  Austria  and  Prussia  at  Prague. 
Bismarck  treated  Austria  with  great  consideration,  and  demanded  only  twenty  millions 
of  thalers  as  war  indemnity ;  Wurtemberg  had  to  pay  eight  millions  of  gulden,  Baden 
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six  millions,  Hesse-Darmstadt  three  millions,  Bavaria  thirty  millions  of  gulden.  The 
Wiirtemberg  minister,  Varnbuler,  and  the  Baden  minister,  Freydorf,  offered  to  form 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  ruling 
families,  and  in  alarm  lest  Bavaria  and  Hesse-Darmstadl  might  seek  in  their  territories 
compensation  for  cessions  to  Prussia.  Bavaria  also  formed  an  alliance  with  Prussia, 
and  ceded  a  small  district  in  the  north.     Hesse-Darmstadl  n-dcd  Hesse-Homburg  and 


•some  pieces  of  territory,  and  entered  the  North  German  Confederation,   giving  to 
Prussia  the  right  of  keeping  a  garrison  in  Mainz. 

Austria  renounced  her  claims  on  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  acknowledged  the  dissolu 
tion  of  the  German  Confederation  and  a  modification  of  ( Germany  by  which  Austria  wa 
•excluded.  It  recognized  the  creation  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  the  union 
ofVenetiato  Italy,  the  territorial  alterations  in  North  Germany.  Prussia  acknowl- 
edged the  territorial  possessions  of  Austria  with  the  solo  exception  ofVenetia;  and 
also  of  Saxony ;  and  undertook  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  king  of  Italy  to  the  peace. 
Prussia  announced  the  incorporation  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Free  <  'it\  of  Frankfort, 
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tlie  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  and  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  annual  incomes  to  the  deposed  princes.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
the  two  Mecklenburgs,  the  Hanse-towns,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  and  the  ThuringiaD 
states  entered  the  North  German  Confederation.  Prussia  now  contained  twenty- 
four  millions  of  inhabitants,  or  including  the  Northern  Confederation,  twenty-nine 
millions.  The  military  forces  of  the  Confederation  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  Prussia.  The  states  north  of  the  Main  were  at  liberty  to  form  a  Southern  Confed- 
eration, the  connection  of  which  with  the  Northern  Confederation  was  to  be  a  subject 
of  future  discussion.  Moreover,  Bavaria,  Baden  and  Wurtemberg  had  engaged  "in 
case  of  war  to  place  their  whole  military  force  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia,"  and  Prussia 
guaranteed  their  sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of  their  territory.  Saxony  paid  ten 
millions  of  thalers  as  a  war  indemnity.  Prussia  received  on  the  whole,  as  war 
indemnities,  eighty -two  millions  of  gulden. 

Thus  ended  in  the  year  1866  the  struggle  between  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the 
leadership  of  Germany, 
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CERTAIN  German  unity  was  now  established,  and  to 
make  an  end  of  the  constitutional  conflict  in  Germany, 
Bismarck  came  forward  to  meet  the  newly-elected 
chambers  of  deputies  in  the  fashion  of  an  English  min- 
ister, and  asked  for  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  cover  all  the 
illegal  proceedings  of  the  government  since  L86&  The 
chambers  voted  the  bill.  Bismarck  had  been  successful 
and  had  gratified  the  feelings  of  Prussia,  and  now  oven 
his  opponents  were  reconciled  to  his  operations  on  ac- 
count of  the  success  that  had  attended  them,  and  of  his 
request  for  an  indemnity.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1867,  King 
William  I.  opened  the  North  German  Diet.  The  federal  govern- 
ments and  the  diet  were  in  harmony  respecting  the  clauses  of  the 
constitution  submitted  to  them,  and  the  constitution  was  proclaimed 
on  the  17th  of  April.  By  this  constitution  the  command  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  whole  North  German  Confederation,  and  the  diplomatic 
representation  of  the  Confederal  ion  in  foreign  countries  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  king  of  Prussia.  Bismarck  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  Confederation.  The  connection  of  North  and  South  Germany 
was  strengthened  by  the  conclusion  of  a  new  customs-convention  and  by  the  customs- 
parliament  it  created.  This  customs-parliament  consisted  of  members  of  the  North 
German  Federal  Council  and  Diet,  and  of  councillors  and  deputies  delegated  by  the 
South  German  states  who  were  elected  by  secret  universal  suffrage.     The  resolutions 
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of  a  majority  of  this  customs-parliament  were  to  have  the  force  of  law  for  the  customs- 
union.  It  thus  became  not  merely  a  step  towards  a  German  Parliament,  but  a  train- 
ing-ground and  school  for  the  German  Diet  which  came  into  life  as  a  result  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71. 

The  victory  of  the  allied  Germans  over  France  which  freed  France  from  Napo- 
leon III.  and  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  and  the  entrance  of  the  German  empire  into 
ihf  European  political  system  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  continental  states,  pro- 
duced  a  thorough  change  in  the  relations  of  Europe. 

Napoleon  III.  had  miscalculated.  Prussia  had  not  weakened  herself.  Austria  con- 
cluded peace  with  Prussia  before  any  exhaustion  was  felt,  and  in  place  of  Prussia 
losing,  she  gained  power,  which  seemed  to  the  intriguer  on  the  throne  of  France  to 
be  highly  dangerous  to  the  pre-eminence  of  France  in  Europe.  All  the  secret  inter- 
course which  Napoleon  had  for  years  past  been  carrying  on,  had  been  carried  on  not 
with  the  king  but  with  Bismarck,  not  by  one  government  with  another  government, 
but  in  confidential  conversations.  Bismarck  avoided  any  express  obligation  to  cede 
Prussian  or  other  German  territory  to  France,  and  had  carefully  refrained  from  putting 
into  writing  anything  looking  in  this  direction.  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Sadowa, 
in  August,  1S66,  M.  Drouin  de  L'Huys,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
reminded  the  Prussian  court  of  "promises  made."  This  referred  to  the  French 
demand  for  a  rectification  of  the  French  frontier  on  the  Rhine.  Bismarck,  victorious 
over  Austria,  publicly  rejected  such  a  demand.  The  emperor  did  not  find  the  present 
a  favorable  time  for  representing  the  refusal  of  the  Berlin  cabinet  as  an  insult  to 
France  ;  he  disavowed  the  proceedings  of  his  minister.  The  military  strength  of 
France  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  expedition  to  Mexico.  Napoleon  regarded  the 
affair  as  only  adjourned  for  a  brief  period  by  Bismarck.  Henceforth  the  leading 
principle  in  Napoleon's  policy  was  the  idea  that  France  must  be  compensated  by  a 
proportionate  accession  of  territory  for  every  augmentation  of  Prussian  territory. 
Bismarck,  more  politic,  more  cunning,  more  adroit  than  Napoleon  III.,  knew  how  to 
avoid  being  entangled  in  a  war  with  France  before  his  sovereign  was  ready. 

Napoleon  conceived  the  plan  of  acquiring  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  by 
peaceful  means;  lie  hoped  to  purchase  from  the  king  of  Holland  the  province  and 
fortress  of  Luxemburg  in  profound  secrecy.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1S67,  the  treaty  for 
the  cession  of  Luxemburg  was  to  be  finally  signed  by  France  and  Holland. 

But  the  king  of  Holland  did  not  keep  the  secret.  He  communicated  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Prussian  ambassador,  and  Bismarck,  on  the  25th  of  March,  declared  that 
Prussia  would  never  give  her  assent  to  it.  If  Luxemburg  became  united  with  France, 
the  independence  of  Belgium  and  the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces  were  threatened,  and 
Prussia,  in  case  of  a  war  between  France  and  Germany,  had  a  less  favorable  military 
position.  The  Prussian  protest  violently  excited  Napoleon  ;  the  war  party  at  the 
court  availed  itself  of  his  state  of  mind  ;  the  council  of  ministers,  by  a  majority, 
resolved  on  a  war  with  Prussia.  But  next  day  the  emperor  dropped  the  notion  ;  he 
did  not  yet  feel  himself  strong  enough  for  the  entei~prise.     In  the  council  of  the  king 
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of  Prussia,  Moltke  urged  that  they  ought  to  seize  this  opportunity,  while  Napoleon 
was  still  unprepared,  and  provoke  him  to  war.  Prussia  was  prepared  enough.  Bui 
the  Chancellor  Bismarck,  standing  on  a  higher  political  ground,  held  other  news  than 
the  soldier,   who  looked   merely   on   the   military   Bide   of  the   question.      Bismarck 

insisted  that  no  new  war  should  be  undertaken,  hut  thai  they  musk  seek  to  Becure 
first  what  they  had  gained  in  18G6  ;  he  advised,  therefore,  a  pacific  solution  of  the 
Luxemburg  question,  and  recommended  Prussia  to  yield.  A  congress  of  ambassadors 
from  all  the  great  powers  was  held  in  May  in  London,  and  drew  up  a  treaty  by  which 
it  was  settled  that  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  should  remain  with  the  house  of 
Orange-Nassau  and  form  a  neutral  state,  that  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg  be  evacuated 
by  the  Prussian  garrison,  the  works  razed  and  never  restored.  The  treaty  was 
executed.  Limburg  was  separated  from  Germany  and  made  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Holland. 

Bismarck's  policy  dissatisfied  both  the  conservatives  and  the  party  of  progress;  the 
conservative  journals  said  that  he  had  surrendered  German  territory,  the  honor  and 
safety  of  Germany  to  foreigners.  In  France,  dissatisfaction  was  displayed  against  the 
emperor  and  his  ministers  because  he  had  allowed  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
to  slip  from  between  his  fingers,  and  his  court-generals  and  the  circles  of  the  higher 
society  under  their  influence  were  enraged.  Terrified  by  these  signs,  Napoleon  III. 
cast  about  for  a  new  plan  by  which  he  might  pacify  the  excitement  of  the  Parisians 
by  some  augmentation  of  territory.  Belgium  must  be  taken — the  fair  kingdom  with 
its  great  resources  must  be  reunited  to  France  as  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  I.  To  gain 
the  assent  of  Prussia  to  this  scheme,  the  emperor  proposed  that  Prussia  should  annex 
parts  of  South  Germany.  These  proposals  were  given  in  writing  to  Bismarck  by  the 
French  ambassador  in  Berlin,  Count  Benedetti.  The  chancellor  thus  possessed  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  high  importance.  In  this  document  a  number  of  petty  princes 
were  sacrificed  by  Napoleon  III.,  their  countries  and  people  were  to  be  annexed  either 
to  France  or  to  Prussia.  Bismarck  deemed  it  "necessary  in  the  interests  of  peace  to 
allow  the  French  statesmen  to  indulge  their  illusions  as  long  as  possible  withoul  making 
even  a  verbal  reply  regarding  their  proposals  and  claims."  With  unusual  skill  he 
carried  out  the  plan  of  procrastination.  Napoleon  believed  that,  by  Bismarck's  con- 
sent and  aid,  he  could  aggrandize  France,  and  that  Bismarck  hesitated  only  from 
regard  to  his  king  and  to  circumstances.  The  court  of  Paris  was  sure  of  Belgium, 
and  in  March,  186S,  an  exalted  personage  said  to  Bismarck,  "If  we  take  Belgium, 
you  must  find  your  Belgium  elsewhere."  All  these  negotiations  made  on  Bismarck 
the  impression  that  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  arrived  at  a  firm  conviction  that 
he  could  not  attain  by  Prussian  aid  to  any  extension  of  territory,  he  would  seek  t.» 
attain  it  at  the  expense  of  Prussia;  that  the  question  of  the  Rhine  frontier  was  only 
temporarily  in  the  background,  and  the  acquisition  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  only 
put  forward  for  the  moment. 

A  movement  hostile  to  Napoleon's  system  of  government  was  now  spreading 
through  France.     The  republican  party  boldly  raised  its  head.     The  long-suppressed 
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political  life  of  the  French  and  their  desire  for  freedom  directed  themselves  against  the 
man  who  had  so  long  concealed  his  tyranny  under  the  name  of  personal  government. 
The  position  of  the  emperor  and  his  personal  friends  in  regard  to  the  illegal  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  increased  the  black  clouds  of  disaffection  which,  nearer  and 
oearer.  hung  over  the  head  of  the  despot;  the  throne  of  the  emperor  trembled  under 
the  suppressed  roars  of  disapproval  which  came  from  the  depths  of  public  opinion  in 
the  large  cities.  The  case  was  a  desperate  one,  not  merely  for  Bonapartism  as  a  sys- 
tem, but  for  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  whole  widely-spread  family  and  their  adherents. 
To  escape  the  scandal  which  would  arise  in  Europe  and  in  France  if  the  imperial 
administration  of  the  finances  were  investigated  by  a  freely -elected  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, no  means  was  left  but  war.  Napoleon  III.  had  sought  to  help  himself  by  another 
piece  of  jugglery.  He  announced  that  the  time  for  restoring  liberal  institutions  had 
arrived  ;  he  changed  his  ministry  and  surrounded  himself  with  ministers  of  moderately 
liberal  sentiments.  But  Buffet,  the  minister  of  finance,  after  holding  office  for  a  few 
days,  in  which  he  saw,  in  black  and  white,  the  extent  of  the  misapplication  of  funds, 
resigned  his  portfolio,  and  other  liberal  elements  of  the  ministry  followed  him. 
Nothing  but  a  war,  an  immediate  war,  appeared  calculated  to  bring  deliverance ;  a 
war  before  the  bubble  of  personal  government  should  burst. 

In  order  that  he  might  on  the  one  side  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  on  the  other 
hide  the  deficit  in  the  finances,  Napoleon  III.  had  always  had  recourse  to  new  wars 
or  new  armaments ;  and  now  in  this  extreme  need  which  threatened  him,  he  turned 
to  his  last  resource,  war.  The  secret  papers  of  the  emperor  show  that  at  first  he  did 
not  contemplate  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  but  only  warlike  preparations  calculated  to 
influence  the  taxpayers  of  France,  and  the  pacific  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
To  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  two  weeks  passed  after  the  declaration  of  war  before 
the  emperor  began  the  war.  Before  he  departed  for  the  army,  he  left  orders  for 
numerous  arrests  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces  by  which  a  new  coup  cVetat  might  be 
rendered  possible.  These  arrests  were  to  embrace  not  merely  the  red  and  blue 
republicans,  but  descended  to  conservative  liberals  whose  conscientious  discharge  of 
their  duty  in  their  offices  in  the  administration  or  as  representatives  of  the  people 
seemed  to  him  dangerous  ;  dangerous  to  what  he  was,  and  to  what  he  wished  to  do. 
The  arrest  was  contemplated  of  thousands,  just  as  in  the  first  coup  d'etat,  but  to  a  far 
greater  extent. 

The  object  contemplated  by  this  new  coup  d'etat  was  to  turn  parliamentary  govern- 
ment once  more  into  the  personal  government  of  absolutism,  and  thus  escape  respon- 
sibility and  accountability  to  parliament  as  soon  as  the  emperor  was  at  the  head  of 
the  army  outside  of  Paris.  The  emperor  affirmed  that  "  the  public  opinion  of  France 
forced  him  into  war."  Many  interpreted  this  ambiguous  expression  as  meaning  that 
the  French  nation  wished  for  war ;  its  real  meaning  was  that  he  was  driven  into  the 
declaration  of  wTar  partly  by  his  courtiers — by  those  whose  fortunes  were  ruined  as 
well  as  by  those  who  wished  to  be  still  richer — partly  by  his  own  fear  of  a  revolution 
if,  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  parliamentary  government,  his  previous  adminis- 
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tration  were  to  be  laid  bare  before  the  national  assembly.  It  was  to  dull  the  murmurs 
of  revolution  by  loud  talk  and  loud  preparations  thai  he  made  his  declaration  of  war. 
It  was  to  get  rid  of  his  financial  difficulties,  and  to  gel   rid  of  "suspicious  persons 

dangerous  to  the  state." 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  the  emperor  himself  and  his  more  reflecting  councillors  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  war  party  at  the  court.  It  was  soon  Been,  however,  that 
influences  which  they  had  not  taken  into  calculation  were  at  work,  and  the  coup 
d'etat  was  deferred  to  the  first  victory  of  the  French  arms.  The  Jesuit  party  worked 
zealously  for  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  and  the  spiritual  and  temporal  despotism 
of  Eome  and  Paris  conspired  against  spiritual  and  political  freedom.  After  the  firsl 
victory  gained  by  the  French  the  absolutism  of  the  emperor  was  to  be  proclaimed, 
and  to  please  the  bigoted  Empress  Eugenie — as  her  friends  believed  and  said,  by  an 
understanding  with  the  Pope  and  the  council  at  Rome — a  Catholic  France  was  to  be 
restored,  all  Protestants  banished,  or  at  least  all  the  property  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  France  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

When  the  war  so  frivolously  provoked  by  the  emperor  and  empress  produced  not 
victory  but  three  defeats,  the  project  of  a  coup  d'etat  was  abandoned,  the  orders  for 
arrest  were  countermanded,  the  plan  between  Rome  and  Paris  fell  like  a  house  of 
cards.     But  the  papers  referring  to  the  coup  d'etat  were  not  destroyed. 

The  war  which  Napoleon  began  for  his  own  selfish  ends  escaped  his  guidance  and 
destroyed  him.  Negotiations  between  the  Spanish  ministry  and  the  prince  of  Hoben- 
zollern  respecting  his  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  crown  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  war 
party  at  the  French  court  to  hurry  the  emperor  into  war,  or  provoke  Prussia  to  war. 
The  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Duke  de  Gramont,  sent  instructions  to 
Count  Benedetti  to  demand  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Prussia  at  the  baths  of 
Ems.  As  all  the  Prussian  ministers  were  absent,  such  an  interview  could  have  no 
official  character;  but  Gramont  disregarded  this,  and  charged  the  ambassador  to 
appeal  to  the  king's  prudence  and  request  him  to  lay  a  prohibition  on  the  prince  of 
Hohenzollern,  and  thus  pacify  Europe.  King  William  received  Benedetti  readily  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1S70,  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of  Gramont  in  the  French  chamber 
of  deputies  on  the  6th.  The  duke  had  then  declared  that  the  French  government 
would  not  tolerate  that  a  foreign  power  should  destroy  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
to  the  detriment  of  France,  and  imperil  the  interests  and  honor  of  France  by  placing 
one  of  their  princes  on  the  Spanish  throne.  The  empire  of  ('Italics  V.  threatened 
to  be  restored.  Bismarck  at  once  declared  that  the  affair  did  not  concern  Prussia  or 
Germany,  but  only  Spain  and  the  candidates  for  the  crown  of  Spain;  the  affair  had 
no  existence  for  the  Prussian  government.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  sufficiently  con- 
scious of  his  strength  to  overlook  the  unseemly  challenge  of  De  Gramont;  he  was 
willing  to  take  steps  to  demand  the  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  candidature  by  the 
prince  of  Hohenzollern.  The  renunciation  was  made  in  due  form,  and  announced  on 
the  12th  of  July.  Gramont,  however,  not  content  with  a  simple  renunciation  by 
the  prince,  demanded  from  the  king  of  Prussia  an  autograph  letter  to  the  emperor,  in 
219 
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which  lie  should  promise  that  the  prince  of  Hohenzollern  would  never,  under  an}' 
circumstances,  be  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne.  This  demand  was  unreservedly, 
but  quietly  and  courteously,  rejected  by  the  king.  As  far  as  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
concerned,  the  French  ambassador  could  complain  neither  of  insult  nor  of  discourteous 
treatment,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

Gramont  gave  Benedetti  his  instructions  to  make  this  demand  from  King  William 
at  the  very  time  when  a  letter  of  the  king's  with  the  renunciation  of  the  prince  of 
Hohenzollern  already  existed,  as  Gramont  and  Napoleon  were  well  aware.  It  existed 
in  the  only  form  in  which  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation  could  frame  it  without  prejudice 
to  his  own  dignity  or  injury  to  the  just  susceptibility  of  the  nation  over  which  he 
ruled.  But  the  four  conspirators,  Napoleon  III.,  Gramont,  Ollivier,  and  Marshal 
Lebceuf,  concealed  this  fact  from  the  other  ministers  till  the  declaration  of  war  was 
an  accomplished  and  irrevocable  fact. 

Some  German  writers  represent  the  matter  as  if  the  words  "  letter  of  apology  " 
had  been  used  by  the  French,  and  as  if  the  French  ambassador  had  violated  the 
ordinary  forms  of  society  in  seeking  a  second  interview  with  the  king.  This  repre- 
sentation is  false ;  still  falser  is  that  made  by  the  French,  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
had  "  deeply  insulted  the  national  honor  of  France."  The  Bonapartist  journals 
affirmed  that  the  king  had  ordered  an  officer  "  to  show  the  door "  to  the  French 
ambassador.  On  the  15th  of  July,  the  French  government  announced  to  the 
legislative  body  and  the  senate  that  France  accepted  the  challenge  which  Prussia 
offered.  It  demanded  five  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  francs  for  the  army  and 
navy.  In  a  night-sitting,  Ollivier  defended  the  declaration  of  war.  Thiers,  Jules 
Favre,  Grevy,  Arago,  Gambetta,  opposed  the  resolutions  of  the  minister,  and  made  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  war;  they  declared  that  peace  was  a  necessity  in  the 
interests  of  the  honor  of  France  before  Europe,  in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  liberty.  Gambetta  energetically  repeated  the  demand 
for  the  production  of  documents  to  show  whether  Prussia  had  insulted  France's  honor 
and  offered  war.  On  previous  occasions  the  demand  of  the  liberal  members  of  the 
chambers  for  the  production  of  documentary  evidence  was  rejected,  and  the  con- 
spirators concealed  the  king  of  Prussia's  letter  ;  Ollivier  now  produced  nothing  but 
Benedetti's  telegram  that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  rejected  Gramont's  demand.  "  You 
cannot  possibly  begin  a  war  for  that,"  was  the  cry  that  rose  from  all  sides  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  "  We  protest,"  cried  Jules  Favre,  "  that  streams  of  blood  will 
flow  and  Europe  be  covered  with  ruins  for  a  mere  question  of  susceptibility,  a  mere 
question  of  etiquette."  Thiers  rose  to  speak  again  ;  forty  members  of  the  war  party 
rush  towards  him  with  clenched  fists,  the  close  of  the  session  is  demanded,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  voices  against  eighty-three  rejected  tumultuously  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Left,  that  "the  despatches  be  produced  before  war  is  resolved  on,"  and 
without  permitting  further  debate,  the  majority,  which  ministerial  artifices  collected 
voted  for  war  and  assented  to  all  the  demands  of  the  government. 

The  sentiments  of  the  population  outside   of  Paris   were   averse  to   war.     To-' 
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announcement  of  a  war  between  France  and  Prussia  had  a  depressing  effeci  on 
the  people,  properly  so-called.  The  provincial  journals  are  irrefutable  witnesses  to 
this;  but  the  Bonapartist  press  in  every  city  and  town  was  busy  in  its  work  of 
inflaming  the  people  to  warlike  enthusiasm  by  its  articles,  its  official  papers,  its  fly- 
sheets  and  handbills;  Bonapartist  orators  declaimed  in  every  drinking-shop  and  every 
street.  The  French  declaration  caused  terror  in  Baden  and  the  Palatinate,  in  W'ui- 
temberg  and  Bavaria.  These  countries  were  not  powerful  enough  of  themselves,  nor 
well  enough  prepared,  to  withstand  a  sudden  invasion  by  a  French  force  if  Napoleon 
acted  as  the  Prussians  did  in  1866,  and  crossed  the  frontiers  into  the  enemy's  territory 
on  the  morning  of  the  declaration  of  war.  In  1S70  the  Prussians,  at  the  time  of  the 
declaration,  wTere  then  at  a  distance  not  only  from  Baden  but  from  Rhenish  Bavaria. 
Napoleon  afterwards  openly  declared  that  his  plan  had  been  to  cross  the  Rhine  at 
Maxau  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  leave  the  fortress  of 
Rastatt  to  the  right,  that  of  Germersheim  to  the  left,  to  compel  the  South  German 
states  to  remain  neutral,  and  then  march  against  the  Prussians.  According  to  all 
accounts,  the  French  army  was  a  force  before  which  not  only  Baden  and  the  Palati- 
nate, but  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  might  well  be  afraid  if  only  a  quarter  of  ir  had 
invaded  these  districts  simultaneously  with  the  declaration  of  war. 

But  the  world  saw  with  astonishment  that  the  French  delayed.  Napoleon  did  not 
cross  the  Rhine  ;  now,  when  the  moment  for  action  had  come,  the  war  which  he  had 
so  long  resolved  in  his  mind  seemed  a  rash  adventure  ;  he  was  seized  with  one  of  his 
customary  fits  of  doubt,  hesitation  and  delay;  he  felt  himself  without  either  courage 
or  confidence.  This  was  the  physiological  reason  why  he  delayed.  To  it  must  be 
added  political  reasons.  He  had  been  deceived  with  reference  to  the  South  German 
states.  In  place  of  being  his  allies,  or  at  all  events  assisting  him  by  their  neutrality, 
they  were  now  his  enemies  and  the  friends  of  Prussia.  He  saw  himself  in  the  position 
of  having  to  look  for  allies;  he  sought  alliances  in  Vienna  and  Italy.  While  these 
secret  negotiations  were  in  progress,  Bismarck  published  his  revelations  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  Vienna  and  the  Italian  court,  and  took  good  care  that  they  appeared 
in  the  journals.  He  published  Napoleon's  projects  for  aggrandizement,  his  proposals 
regarding  Belgium,  French  Switzerland  and  Piedmont.  He  published  the  proposition 
made  to  him  by  Napoleon,  that,  after  the  completion  of  the  French  and  Prussian 
armaments,  the  two  powers  should  at  the  head  of  a  million  of  armed  men  impose 
their  will  on  unarmed  Europe;  in  other  words,  his  proposition  that  before  or  aftei 
the  first  battle  they  should  conclude  peace  on  the  basis  of  his  previous  proposals,  and 
at  the  cost  of  Belgium,  Piedmont,  French  Switzerland  and  the  South  German  stat,  3 
alter  the  map  of  Europe. 

By  these  revelations  Bismarck  isolated  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  various 
countries  which  were  concerned  in  Napoleon's  schemes  knew  now  what  they  had 
to  expect  from  the  greed  of  France  for  territory.  The  seed  of  distrust  tow  aids  France 
was  thus  sown.  All  this  took  place  in  the  last  week  of  July.  By  this  diplomatic 
proceeding,  Bismarck  thwarted  Napoleon's  plans,  confused  his  brains,  and  withdrew 
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him  from  military  measures;  he  compelled  him  to  occupy  himself  with  a  defence 
against  this  diplomatic  attack  instead  of  pressing  on  his  military  attack  on  Germany. 
The  emperor  felt  himself  and  France  so  isolated  that  those  who  surrounded  him 
noticed  the  expression  of  sadness  in  his  countenance.  Add  to  this  that  now,  when 
the  war  ought  to  begin,  the  defects  of  the  French  military  organization  became 
apparent,  as  well  as  the  omissions  in  their  preparations — omissions  arising  from  the 
'fact  that  much  of  their  armament  existed  only  on  paper,  the  money  for  these  pur- 
poses having  been  devoted  to  defray  other  charges  and  disbursements. 

Thus  it  happened  that  two  full  weeks  and  more  were  irrevocably  lost  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  German  forces  collected  ;  the  Prussians  sent 
powerful  bodies  of  troops  to  the  Upper  Rhine  to  aid  the  South  Germans,  while  France 
had  not  in  hand  even  half  of  the  force  that  had  been  calculated.  Napoleon  III.  repre- 
sented the  war  as  a  struggle  for  "  liberty  and  the  ideas  of  civilization  ";  King  William 
described  the  war  as  "a  bloody  seed-time  from  which  a  blessed  harvest  of  German 
liberty  would  spring."  Both  appealed  to  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  claimed  the 
blessing  of  God. 

From  the  very  first  the  arrangement  of  the  French  forces  struck  all  military  critics. 
In  and  out  of  Germany  all  competent  strategists  condemned  it  as  a  proof  of  Napo- 
leon's absolute  incapacity,  as  an  "  incomprehensible  "  disposition  of  forces  already  not 
numerous.  Louis  Napoleon  considered  the  first  victory  necessary  to  please  the 
Parisians,  and  he  therefore  took  care  that  the  report  of  such  a  victory  should  h.i 
transmitted  through  France.  On  the  1st  of  August,  he  left  Metz  for  the  camp  of  the 
second  army  corps  under  Frossard,  in  order  to  bring  before  the  public  of  Europe  the 
"  Comedy  of  Saarbriiek."  Moltke,  the  director  of  the  German  campaign,  had  pushed 
forward  a  small  post  to  Saarbriick.  This  post  had  assigned  it  the  task  of  deceiving 
the  French  into  believing  that  a  large  force  was  in  their  front,  while  the  Prussians 
completed  the  disposition  of  their  forces  on  the  frontier  and  took  up  their  positions  in 
quiet.  In  Saarbriick  there  were  only  fifteen  hundred  men  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Von  Pestel,  who  executed  his  task  with  masterly  skill.  In  his  front,  on  the  heights 
of  Spicheren,  stood  fifty  thousand  French.  The  German  staff,  on  hearing  this  intel- 
ligence, resolved  to  withdraw  the  fifteen  hundred  Prussians  and  not  to  sacrifice  them. 
But  Pestel,  with  the  assent  of  his  men,  telegraphed  back  a  request  to  be  left  on  the 
post  of  honor,  where  they  had  for  a  fortnight  been  already  confronting  whole  divisions 
of  the  enemy.  "  The  conduct  of  the  French,"  wrote  Pestel,  "  shows  that  they  are 
afraid  of  us."  The  Prussian  headquarters  granted  the  colonel's  request,  but  supported 
him  by  two  battalions  and  placed  troops  two  miles  in  his  rear  to  secure  his  retreat  in 
case  of  need.  » 

The  French  journals  estimated  the  German  forces  in  and  around  Saarbriick  as  high 
as  one  hundred  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of 
a  grand  pitched  battle  there.  To  complete  the  spectacle  of  a  grand  struggle  with  the 
enemy,  the  emperor  and  his  young  son  Louis  came  from  Metz.  Frossard's  whole  army 
corps  took  up  its  position  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August  on  the  heights  of 
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Spicheren.     Four  batteries  of  artillery  and  one  of  mitrailleuses  continued  to  fire  on 

the  "one  hundred  thousand"  opposing  Germans.  Aboul  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
several  battalions  descended  from  the  heights,  hut  kepi  ai  a  respectful  distance;  bul 
their  volleys  and  file-firing  were  equally  ineffective.    The  German  companies  retired  in 

perfect  order,  without  any  pressure  from  the  French,  and  crossed  from  Saarbruck  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Saar.  Alter  one  o'clock,  the  whole  German  detachmeol  fell 
back.  The  distance  at  which  the  French  artillery  was  placed  was  too  mv.it  to  <lo 
them  much  injury.  The  German  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  two  officers 
and  seventy-three  men.  The  French  lost  forty-live  killed  and  eighty  wounded.  Bui 
the  emperor  telegraphed  to  Paris,  " Great  victory  of  the  French  arms  in  the  battle 
of  Saarbrack;  the  division  of  Frossard  has  routed  three  Prussian  divisions.  Thr 
emperor  was  present  at  the  operations,  and  the  Prince  Imperial  has  received  on  the 
first  battle-field  his  baptism  of  fire."  General  Frossard  asked  the  burgomaster  of 
Saarbriick  how  many  Prussians  were  in  the  action.  The  reply  was,  only  three  com- 
panies. u  They  must  have  been  brave  soldiers/' cried  Frossard,  "judging  from  the 
loss  they  inflicted  on  us.     I  have  been  badly  informed." 

Napoleon  III.  thus  began  in  the  war  with  those  official  lies,  those  false  despatches 
which  were  so  fatal  to  France.  In  Germany,  the  French  reports  and  the  silence  of 
the  German  headquarters  created  dissatisfaction  and  dismay.  The  silence  depressed 
the  people.  So  much  the  greater  was  the  impression  created  by  a  genuine  German 
victory,  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the  storming 
of  Weissenburg.  The  German  grand  army,  which  had  completed  its  dispositions  on 
the  French  frontiers  on  the  3d  of  August,  was  divided  into  three  armies.  The  first 
army,  called  also  the  Army  of  the  North,  had  General  Steinmetz  as  its  commander; 
the  second  army,  or  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  was  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia;  the  third  army,  or  the  Army  of  the  South,  was  com- 
manded by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  When  the  news  that  the  <  !rown  Prince  was 
to  command  the  South  German  forces  reached  South  Germany,  the  joy  was  general. 
The  total  German  force  which  now  was  assembled  on  the  French  frontier  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  men.  In  addition  to  the  reserves  and  the 
garrisons  of  the  fortresses,  there  still  remained  disposable  in  Germany  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry  available  at  once  if  necessary.  The  total 
German  field  force  numbered  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  nine  hundred 
men,  with  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety  guns;  the  reserves  and  Landwehr  amounted  to 
five  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  and  eight  guns. 

The  Army  of  the  South  had  the  honor  of  the  first  collision.  The  inaction  of 
Marshal  MacMahon  had  rendered  it  possible  for  all  the  three  field  armies  to  execute 
Moltke's  plan ;  that  is,  to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  invade  Frame 
From  Coblentz  to  Germersheim  the  German  columns  advanced.  The  extreme  left 
had  the  fortress  of  Rastatt  as  its  support.  The  three  weeks  inaction  of  the  French 
troops  on  the  eastern  frontier  soon  produced  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  The  harvest  had 
been  a  very  bad  one ;  the  consumers  were  augmented  by  two  hundred  thousand  men 
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for  whom  no  supplies  had  been  sent  from  Paris,  and  in  the  lengthy  French  position  of 
forty  German  miles,  the  third  week  after  the  proclamation  of  hostilities  saw  want  in 
the  army  and  misery  in  the  population.  The  Germans  during  these  three  weeks  occu- 
pied a  position  of  only  sixteen  German  miles,  and  the  scattering  of  the  French  forces 
on  a  line  of  forty  miles  enabled  the  former  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  order  to  advance  was  given  to  the  German  army,  its  task  was  to 
beat  first  one  wing,  then  the  other,  finally  the  centre  of  the  French,  because,  in  the 
position  of  the  French  forces,  no  part  could  support  another,  while  on  the  German 
side  the  three  invading  armies  were  so  near  to  each  other  that  each  one  could,  in  case 
of  need,  give  the  most  powerful  support  to  each  other.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
exultation  that  the  German  troops  commenced  their  advance  on  Weissenburg  as  soon 
as  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  received  its  orders,  partly  on  the  evening  of  the 
3d,  partly  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August. 

General  Abel  Douay  had  hurried  up  to  defend  Weissenburg ;  two  regiments  were 
thrown  into  the  town,  the  bulk  of  his  force  posted  on  the  Gaisberg,  a  height  com- 
manding the  place.  Douay  and  MacMahon  had  not  provided  for  an  attack  by  the 
Germans.  When  Douay  came  up,  lie  had  barely  eight  thousand  men  of  his  division 
with  him.  He  held  a  very  strong  position  in  the  lines  of  Weissenburg,  a  fortified 
town  although  no  longer  a  fortress;  hence,  the  ground  which  offered  many  obstacles 
to  an  enemy  was  in  his  favor.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  with  Blumenthal,  the 
chief  of  his  staff,  marched  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  conducted  the  opera- 
tions from  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Schweigern.  The  Bavarians  and  Prussians  cap- 
tured Weissenburg  after  an  obstinate  struggle.  At  least  twenty  thousand  men  on  the 
German  side  were  engaged,  and  yet  Douay  held  the  Gaisberg  for  three  hours,  till  he 
fell  dead  from  his  horse  riddled  by  balls.  The  French  retreated  in  such  order  that 
they  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  their  wounded,  as  a  neighboring  wood  gave  them 
some  shelter. 

The  first  battle,  if  of  no  great  strategic  importance,  was  of  the  highest  importance 
in  other  respects.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  South  Germans  and  North  Germans  fought 
together  for  their  common  fatherland,  and  shed  their  blood  in  a  desperate  contest 
against  the  same  foe  ;  all  Germany  was  electrified  by  this  victory.  On  the  5th  of 
August,  the  Crown  Prince  continued  his  march  through  the  plains  of  Alsace.  On 
the  6th,  he  fell  in  with  MacMahon's  army  at  Worth,  five  leagues  southwest  of 
Weissenburg. 

MacMahon  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  heights  west  of  Worth.  The  struggle 
began  at  daybreak,  and  was  waged  with  ever-increasing  energy  on  both  sides.  At 
two  o'clock,  the  Marshal  received  a  report  that  his  artillery  had  no  ammunition,  his 
soldiers  no  cartridges.  To  gain  time  for  the  now  inevitable  retreat,  he  sent  against 
the  masses  of  German  infantry  and  artillery  his  regiments  of  cuirassiers;  they  sacrificed 
themselves  for  the  army,  and  enabled,  by  their  heroic  devotion,  the  Marshal  to  escape 
with  twenty  thousand  men  by  Reichshofen  to  Niederbronn.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  evacuated  his  headquarters  at  Froschweiler.     At  Niederbronn   he  met 
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some  reinforcements,  but  the  battle  was  lost  before  they  could  reach  the  field. 
MacMahon  had,  according  to  German  estimates,  thirty-five  thousand  men  at  his 
disposal  during  this  action.  Seventy-five  thousand  German  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
a  proportionate  force  of  artillery,  were  actually  in  the  battle;  this  number  is  exclusive 
of  troops  in  the  rear  and  not  engaged.  This  second  collision  of  French  and  German 
strength  made  it  clear  for  every  unprejudiced  eye  that  the  ( rermaua  were  out  of  all  pro- 
portion superior  to  the  French  in  numbers  of  men  and  guns,  quite  apart  from  the  moral 
and  military  superiority  of  the  German  troops  and  leaders.  The  superiority  of  mere 
numbers  ought  to  have  been  a  warning  for  Paris  and  Franc.'.  The  victory  Bhowed 
its  real  importance  by  its  results.  The  South  German  troops  praised  the  North 
Germans,  the  North  Germans  praised  the  deeds  of  the  Bavarians,  Badeners  and 
Swabians.  The  retreat  of  MacMahon's  corps,  when  the  Marshal  hurried  on  before  it 
to  Nancy  the  next  day,  changed  from  an  orderly  march  into  a  senseless  flight  almost 
unparalleled  iu  history.  When  the  wagons  of  wounded  men  came  one  after  another 
to  the  railroad  station  of  the  Crown  Prince's  headquarters,  an  officer  on  foof  ap- 
proached them,  spoke  to  the  sufferers,  shook  their  hands,  and  then  visited  the  tem- 
porary hospitals,  passing  from  one  patient  to  another.  The  officer  was  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia.  He  had  been  all  day  by  the  side  of  Blumenthal  in  a  shower  of 
bullets;  but  now,  when  the  battle  was  ended,  he  went  to  nobler  victories,  to  dvr(\s 
of  humanity,  to  conquer  hearts,  not  only  of  the  wounded  sufferers,  but  of  all  who  can 
appreciate  what  is  noble. 

As  MacMahon's  army  was  no  longer  capable  of  resistance,  this  victory  of  Worth 
had  the  result  of  permitting  the  whole  Army  of  the  South  to  continue  its  advance 
without  hindrance,  and  to  participate  with  all  its  strength  in  the  operations  of  the 
other  German  armies.  The  importance  of  the  victory  was  made  greater  by  the 
impression  it  created  in  Paris,  in  the  French  population  and  army,  especially  as  on 
the  same  day  the  Germans  had  successfully  encountered  Frossard  on  the  Saar.  On 
the  same  Gth  of  August  the  right  wing  of  the  German  host  was  bloodily  engaged. 
The  first  army  reached  the  Saar  on  the  (5th,  while  the  extreme  righi  of  the  second 
army,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  advanced  from  the  Western  Palatinate  in  the 
direction  of  Saarbriick.  The  army  corps  of  General  Frossard,  which  lay  on  the 
heights  of  Spicheren,  commenced  to  march  from  this  position  at  daybreak,  and  the 
attack  of  the  Prussians  against  Forbach  and  the  heights  of  Spicheren  took  place 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Frossard  rapidly  reoccupied  the  heights,  and 
continued  to  fight  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Only  twenty-seven  thousand 
Germans  were  engaged,  and  the  number  of  the  French  was  no  greater.  Bui  the 
victory  was  dearly  bought.  The  loss  of  the  Germans  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
French,  for  the  ground  presented  terrible  difficulties  to  the  German  regiments  which 
stormed  the  heights.  The  following  day,  however,  proved  the  magnitude  of  the 
victory;  Frossard's  corps  was  dissolved  and  demoralized.  The  whole  road  of  their 
flight  was  covered  with  traces  of  their  dismay. 

The  victories  of  Worth  and  Forbach  were  signals  for  the  advance  of  all  the  Ger- 
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man  armies.  Two  French  corps  had  been  beaten  in  detail,  and  nothing  therefore 
was  left  for  Napoleon  but  order  the  retreat  of  his  forces  behind  the  Moselle  and  the 
Meurthe.  Three  such  battles  in  two  days,  Weissenburg,  Worth,  Spicheren,  confused 
his  already  weak  brain.  He  did  not  believe  in  his  own  incapacity  for  command ;  he 
dreaded  lest  all  the  parties  hostile  to  him  in  France  should  combine  to  hurl  him  Irons 
his  throne  after  three  such  defeats.  He  determined  therefore  to  baffle  his  foes.  II.1 
resolved  to  return  to  Paris  and  execute  the  coup  d'etat  he  had  previously  meditated. 
He  wished  to  put  down  the  imminent  revolution  in  the  excited  capital  by  new  terrors- 
and  new  deportations,  not  only  of  Republicans  but  of  Legitimists  and  Orleanists, 
to  Africa  and  Cayenne,  and  meanwhile  at  any  price  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
kino-  of  Prussia. 


But  in  Paris  the  revolution  became  more  threatening  every  hour ;  the  empress 
did  not  dare  to  arrest  so  many  thousands  of  respectable  men,  and  the  return  of  the 
emperor  to  Paris  under  the  burden  of  three  defeats  was  regarded  even  by  the  emperor 
as  something  impossible.  These  victories  of  the  Germans  were  now  followed  by  three 
battles  before  the  fortress  of  Metz.  The  first  took  place  on  the  14th  of  August,  and 
is  called  by  the  Germans  the  battle  of  Courcelles,  by  the  French  the  battle  of  Boniy. 
The  two  armies  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  received  reinforcements,  and  he 
now  had  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry  to  oppose  to  Bazaine's 
force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men 
and  the  garrison  of  Metz.  Bazaine  was  to  be  shut  up  in  Metz,  or  defeated  if  he  tried 
to  break  out.     The  emperor  was  not  present  at  this  first  engagement  before  Metz ;  he 
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and  his  son  had  hurried  to  Chalons.  The  French  were  driven  back  to  the  fool  of  the 
glacis  of  Metz.  This  battle  was  the  prelude  to  the  bloody  combat  ;ii  Mars  la  Tom 
or  Vionville  on  the  16th  of  August.  It  was  a  murderous  struggle  which  began  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continued  till  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  French  call 
it  the  battle  of  Rezonville ;  the  total  loss  of  the  French  on  this  day  was  estimated  at 
twenty-three  thousand  men,  the  loss  of  the  Germans  at  seventeen  thousand  and 
seventy-three  men,  including  six  hundred  and  fifty  officers.  Each  side  had  gradually 
sent  eighty  thousand  men  into  action.  Both  patties  claimed  the  victory,  but  the 
Germans  had  gained  their  end;  they  had  completely  frustrated  Bazaine's  plan  of 
marching  westward  and  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  MacMahon.  1'he  German 
headquarters  remarked  that  Bazaine  was  preparing  to  retreat  by  the  roads  from  Metz 
to  Chalons  and  Paris;  they  resolved,  therefore,  to  deliver  a  decisive  Mow  on  the  L8th 
of  August.     The  battle  of  Gravelotte  or  St.  Privat  was  the  result. 

Bazaine  had  seen  from  the  movements  of  the  Germans  that  he  would  be  attacked  ; 
he  withdrew  the  troops  which  had  marched  out,  and  took  a  fortress-like  position  on 
the  heights  between  Verneville  and  Gravelotte  with  his  front  to  the  west  and  south, 
Metz  in  his  rear.  The  artillery  fire  opened  on  both  sides  about  twelve  o'clock  :  the 
infantry  engaged  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  Moltke's  original  plan  was  to  turn 
the  flank  of  the  French  right  wing;  as  this  was  incapable  of  execution,  nothing 
remained  but  to  attack  the  front  of  Bazaine's  frightfully  strong  position,  which  had 
been  strengthened  by  intrenchmeuts  thrown  up  in  stages  behind  each  other.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  doubtful;  it  was  a  bloody  struggle  from  height  to  height. 
The  French  had  about  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  the  Germans  ;it  lea  t 
two  hundred  thousand,  of  which,  however,  all  were  not  in  action.  The  French  had 
four  hundred  and  fifty  cannon  and  mitrailleuses,  the  Germans  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  guns.  As  the  darkness  was  falling,  the  Germans  succeeded  in  storming  the 
heights  and  driving  the  French  from  the  whole  line;  their  success  was  owing  to  th  \ 
arrival  of  the  second  North  German  army  corps,  the  Pomeranians,  which  had  be< 
on  the  march  since  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  two  las'  horns  of  the  batt  ■ 
were  the  most  terrible  of  the  whole  day.  Soon  after  seven  o'clock,  the  French  rat 
a  desperate  attempt  in  great  force  to  cut  their  way  through  Gravelotte  to  Paris.  Th< 
danger  was  great  that  this  attack  of  the  French  on  the  exhausted  and  reduced  Ger- 
mans might  succeed,  and  that,  after  all  their  losses,  the  battle  and  its  object  might  be 
lost.  But  in  this  hour  of  anxiety,  Fransecky  with  the  second  North  German  army 
corps  appeared;   it  had  not  yet  faced  the  enemy,  and  it  now  charged  on  the  foe. 

During  the  last  hours  of  the  battle  the  king  was  sitting  on  a  seat  formed  by  a 
ladder,  and  lighted  bv  the  flames  of  a  woollen-mill  which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the 
artillery.  Bismarck  and  Von  Roon  were  with  him  ;  Prince  Charles  and  others  stood 
there  in  silence,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  last  French  advance,  a  portion  of  the  <  terman 
infantry  was  wavering  and  giving  way.  Moltke  had  ridden  oil' to  meet  Fransecky. 
He  came  back  and  broke  the  painful  silence  with  the  words.  "Your  majesty,  the 
victory  is  ours;  the  enemy  is  falling  back."  This  was  the  result  of  Fransecky's  arrival. 
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Although  the  losses  of  the  Germans  were  appalling,  they  occupied  the  heights  of 
Rozerieulle.  The  victory  was  purchased  by  heavier  German  losses  than  those  expe- 
rienced by  the  French.  The  Germans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  five  hundred  and 
fifty  officers  and  fourteen  thousand  men.  The  gain  of  the  three  terrible  battles  before 
Metz  was,  that  the  French  army  under  Bazaine  was  prevented  from  co-operating  with 
the  army  of  MacMahon  which  he  had  collected  at  Chalons;  that  Bazaine  with  his 
army  were  shut  up  behind  the  fortifications,  the  army  crippled,  and  lett  to  be  reduced 
b}r  hunger  and  sickness  till  it  surrendered. 


The  Germans  left  before  Metz  and  Bazaine's  army  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  men  and  six  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  field  artillery.  The  main  army 
advanced  against  MacMahon  and  Paris.  On  the  2-5th  of  August,  it  was  known 
that  MacMahon  had  evacuated  Chalons  and  marched  to  the  north.  MacMahon  had 
wished  to  fall  back  to  the  walls  of  Paris  and  there  wait  for  reinforcements  from  the 
interior  of  France,  and  see  whether  the  German  generals  would  give  battle  in  such 
a  position.  But  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  Count  Palikao,  whom  Napoleon  ill. 
had    named    as    the    Regency    in    Paris,    ordered    MacMahon    to    relieve   Bazaine   in 
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Metz.  The  emperor,  who  was  with  MacMahon,  took  the  side  of  the  Regency  and 
MacMahon  obeyed.  The  Germans  overtook  the  slowly  moving  army,  in  spite  of  its 
having  a  start  of  four  days,  and  on  the  29th  of  August  it  was  so  nearly  surrounded 
that  it  had  either  to  fight  or  to  cross  into  Belgium.  The  army  corps  <>l  l'aillv  was 
attacked  and  driven  back  with  heavy  loss  in  the  two  battles  of  Beaumont  and  Mousson 
on  the  29th  and  30th  of  August.  MacMahon  was  thus  cur  oil'  from  tin1  roads  east- 
ward to  Metz  and  southward  to  Paris,  and  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  lie  gave  orders  to 
fall  back  on  Sedan.  During  the  30th  and  31st  of  August  and  the  Lst  of  September, 
MacMahon's  army  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  Germans;  even  the  mad  to  the 
north  was  barred.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  advance-guard  of  the  Bavarian 
corps  was  engaged  at  Bazeilles;  its  artillery  was  far  superior  to  the  French.  The 
struggle  was  a  bitter  one,  and  the  most  terrible  in  the  whole  war  on  account  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  women,  and  of  the  retaliation 
taken  by  the  infuriated  Bavarians.  Marshal  MacMahon  had  been  present  in  the 
village  from  five  o'clock,  but  on  receiving  a  severe  wound  from  a  splinter  of  a  shell. 
he  turned  over  his  command  to  General  Ducrot.  At  the  same  time  MacMahon  gave 
instructions  to  preserve  in  any  case  a  free  line  of  retreat  to  Belgian  territory.  Ducrot 
complied,  and  set  some  divisions  in  motion  to  execute  this  plan.  But  General  Von 
Wimpften  now  appeared.  He  bore  a  letter  from  the  minister  of  war,  Palikao,  giviug 
him,  in  case  the  Marshal  was  incapacitated,  the  chief  command.  The  emperor  wae 
weak  enough  to  allow  this  change  of  command  to  take  [dace  during  the  battle. 
Wimpffen  had  just  come  from  Africa  and  reached  Sedan  the  previous  evening;  he 
said  he  must  first  drive  back  the  Germans  and  then  think  of  retreat,  lie  ordered  the 
troops  which  Ducrot  had  set  in  motion  to  return  to  their  positions.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  struggle  of  the  French  on  all  points  became  one  of  despair.  Between  two  and 
three  o'clock  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  that  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Saxony  formed  a  junction.  The  fire  of  five  hundred  German  guns  was  conceni  rated 
on  the  French  army.  A  few  thousands  cut  their  way  across  the  Belgian  frontier, 
thousands  were  made  prisoners.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  heads  of  all  the 
German  columns  advanced  on  Sedan,  and  drove  the  last  combatants  up  to  the  walls. 
Fire  soon  broke  out  in  the  bombarded  fortress  and  in  the  environs.  Upon  this, 
Napoleon  III.  ordered  the  white  flag  to  be  displayed  on  the  citadel,  hurried  out  of  the 
fortress  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  insults  of  his  soldiery,  and  surrendered 
himself  "for  his  own  person"  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  assigned  to  his  captive  tin- 
chateau  of  Wilhelmshohe  as  his  residence. 

Before  Napoleon  saw  the  king  he  had  an  interview  with  Bismarck.  The  emperor 
left  Sedan  about  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  wrapped  up  in 
a  cloak  to  escape  recognition,  and  accompanied  by  only  two  staff  officers;  he  was 
driven  in  a  brougham  from  the  fortress  to  the  Prussian  headquarters.  Bismarck  was 
in  bed  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  news  that  the  emperor  of  the  French  was  there 
and  desired  to  see  him.  He  put  on  his  uniform  and  hurried  to  meet  the  emperor. 
Half-way  between  Donchery  and  Sedan  the  chancellor  and  the  emperor  met.     The 
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former  placed  at  his  disposal  the  house  he  inhabited  at  Donchery,  a  few  hundred  paces 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Me  use ;  the  emperor  paused  before  a  solitary  cottage.  It 
was  small  and  poor,  but  free  from  wounded.  The  emperor  left  his  carriage  and  asked 
Bismarck  to  follow  him  into  the  little  room  which  contained  only  a  table  and  two 
chairs.  Here,  and  afterwards  in  front  of  the  house,  an  interview  of  two  hours  length 
was  held  ;  without  result,  for  Bismarck  declined  to  treat  respecting  the  capitulation  of 
the  army,  as  that  was  a  purely  military  question  to  be  settled  by  Moltke  and  Wimpffen, 
and  the  emperor,  on  Bismarck  asking  if  he  was  inclined  to  treat  about  a  peace,  replied 
that  he  was  now  a  prisoner  and  not  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and  referred  him  to  the 
empress  and  Palikao,  who  constituted  the  council  of  Regency  in  Paris. 


Early  on  the  2d  of  September,  Wimpffen,  as  the  commander-in-chief,  signed  the 
capitulation  on  Moltke's  terms.  The  whole  army  of  MacMahon  became  prisoners 
of  war.  Including  the  garrison  of  Sedan  the  French  had  still  eighty-three  thousand 
men  fit  for  the  field  ;  their  wounded  were  fourteen  thousand.  During  the  battle 
twenty-five  thousand  men  had  been  cut  off  and  made  prisoners  in  the  field.  Thousands, 
especially  of  cavalry,  lay  dead  on  the  battle-ground.  The  battle  and  the  capitulation 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  over  four  hundred  field-pieces,  including  seventy 
mitrailleuses,  one  hundred  and  fifty  siege  guns,  ten  thousand  horses  and  warlike  mate- 
rial of  all  kinds.  In  proportion  to  their  success  the  loss  of  the  Germans  was  slight, 
about  thirteen  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 

These  defeats,  following  in  close  succession,  had  such  an  effect  in  Paris  that  even 
in  the  middle  of  August  the  emperor  was  regarded  as  no  longer  existing.     The  tidings 
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of  his  capture  and  the  surrender  of  the  army  at  .Sedan  reached  the  capital  on  the  3d 
of  September.  On  the  4th,  the  deposition  of  the  emperor  and  his  lions.-  was  voted 
and  a  "Government  of  National  Defence"  installed.  The  empress,  Palikao  and  their 
party  fled  from  Paris  and  from  France.  Even  monarchists  of  the  purest  water  like 
Thiers  were  convinced  that  nothing  was  now  feasible  bui  a  republic.  Jules  Favre 
assumed  the  most  difficult  post,  the  ministry  of  foreigo  affairs.  Bismarck  had,  on  the 
day  after  Sedan,  been  desirous  to  negotiate  for  peace  between  Fiance  and  Germany. 
Napoleon  III.  wished  not  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  any  territorial  cession,  bui 
to  leave  to  his  opponents  in  France  the  hateful  necessity.  The  new  republican 
government  was  willing  to  make  the  greatest  possible  monetary  sacrifices  as  the  price 
of  peace,  but  refused  any  cession  of  territory.  Moltke  and,  reluctantly,  Bismarck, 
and  the  king  by  their  advice,  insisted  on  such  cession,  at  least  of  the  cession  of  Stras- 
burg  and  Metz,  in  order  that  in  case  of  a  new  attack  on  Germany  by  France,  the  war 
might  begin  under  circumstances  more  favorable  for  the  Germans.  The  two  armies 
of  the  Crown  Princes  of  Prussia-  ami  of  Saxony  had,  immediately  alter  the  battle  of 
Sedan,  advanced  on  Paris.  Without  meeting  resistance,  they  arrived  before  the  uiant 
capital  in  which  at  least  two  millions  of  people  were  gathered.  On  the  20th  of 
September  the  Prussian  headquarters  were  at  Versailles,  and  the  king  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  chateau  of  Ferrieres. 

By  the  mediation  of  the  English  government  an  interview  took  place  between 
Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September.  Bismarck  was  sincere 
in  desiring  a  speedy  peace.  He  offered  fair  terms  in  cas3  of  an  armistice,  till  a 
national  assembly,  to  be  convoked  for  the  purpose,  could  agree  on  a  peace.  His  terms 
seemed  unacceptable  to  the  minister  and  the  Provisional  Government.  The  war  now 
entered  on  a  new  phase.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a  war  of  conquest  by  Napoleon  III., 
against  which  the  Germans  had  defended  themselves;  it  now  became  a  defensive  war 
of  the  French  Republic  against  the  Germans.  The  government  of  Paris  was  unani- 
mous in  declining  Bismarck's  terms  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  A  portion 
of  the  government  was  sent  to  Tours  in  order  to  maintain,  in  concert  with  the 
government  in  Paris,  a  regular  communication  with  the  administrative  authorities  in 
the  provinces  in  case  the  capital  were  invested  by  the  Germans. 

For  an  armistice  of  three  weeks  Bismarck  had  demanded  the  evacuation  of  Toul, 
Pfalzburg  and  Strasburg.  At  the  very  moment  when  these  terms  were  communicated 
by  the  French  government  to  the  nation,  Tonl  was  taken  by  the  Germans;  on  the 
27th,  Strasburg  surrendered  after  a  glorious  defence.  By  the  fall  of  this  fortress  the 
greater  part  of  the  investing  corps  was  available  for  service  elsewhere. 

The  investment  of  Metz  lasted  nine  weeks.  On  the  31st  of  August,  Bazaine  brok< 
out  and  took  Noisseville  and  Montoy.  The  German  position  on  the  road  to  Saarlouii 
was  thus  broken  through.  These  places  were  recovered  by  a  night  attack.  On  the 
1st  of  September,  Bazaine  renewed  the  conflict  in  hopes  of  recapturing  the  positions 
and  of  uniting  his  forces  with  MacMahon  and  the  emperor.  He  did  not  succeed,  and 
on  the  very  day  wThen  Bazaine  made  his  second  attempt,  MacMahon  was  defeated  at 
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Sedan,  and  the  emperor  and  army  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  investing  army  now 
drew  closer  round  Metz.  Till  the  7th  of  October  Bazaine  made  a  series  of  attacks  on 
the  outposts  of  the  besiegers,  but  no  grand  military  operation  took  place  during  the 
rest  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  October ;  he  made  a  fruitless  attack  on  the 
7th  of  October  and  then  ceased.  By  the  end  of  that  mouth  the  Germans  knew  that 
the  provisions  in  Metz  would  last  oidy  a  few  days.  Bazaine  and  his  army  capitulated. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  in  a  letter  of  the  20th  of  October,  gives  the  number  of  prisoners 
as  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand,  including  three  marshals  of  France  and 
six  thousand  officers;  the  sick  and  wounded  amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  Thus  the 
army  blockaded  in  Metz  and  the  garrison  of  Metz  were  so  great  in  point  of  numbers, 
that,  never  since  the  world  was,  had  such  a  host  surrendered  itself  without  a  last  trial 
of  the  fortune  of  war.  This  confirms  the  suspicion  that  something  else  than  the  final 
scarcity  of  provisions  had  previously  influenced  Bazaine's  actions.  He  hoped  that 
Bismarck  and  King  William  would  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and 
would  give  him  and  his  army  leave  to  quit  Metz  in  order  to  restore  order  in  France ; 
he  fancied  he  would  play  a  grand  part.  In  place  of  this,  his  immense  army  was  made 
prisoners  of  war,  divided  into  detachments  and  sent  to  Germany.  Fifty-three  eagles, 
and  colors,  five  hundred  and  forty-one  field-pieces  with  material  for  eighty-five  bat- 
teries, eight  hundred  guns  in  position,  sixty-six  mitrailleuses,  three  hundred  thousand 
muskets,  two  thousand  wagons,  immense  quantities  of  lead,  gun-metal,  uncut  timber 
■■:.d  other  material  were  surrendered  to  the  Germans.  Thus  Metz,  the  strongest  point 
<  i  the  line  of  the  Moselle,  which  had  been  three  hundred  and  eighteen  years  in  the 
possession  of  France,  was  restored  to  Germany. 

The  German  troops  before  Metz  had  suffered  terribly ;  a  long  period  of  fatigue- 
duty,  deprivations  and  toils,  of  wet  and  cold  and  increasing  sickness.  For  miles 
around  Metz  the  villages  had  been  destroyed  by  the  battles  in  August,  and  what  the 
fire  of  the  field  artillery  had  left,  the  guns  of  the  fortress  had  destroyed.  The  Sep- 
tember began  winterly ;  the  soldiers  had  no  warm  clothing,  and  were  often  for  several 
days  together  without  sufficient  food,  which  the  railroads  could  not  supply  fast  enough. 
Sickness  soon  arose  in  the  investing  force,  as  a  great  part  of  the  troops  were  encamped 
in  or  near  the  battle-fields  of  August,  on  the  graves  where  thousands  of  friends  and 
foes  were  laid.  The  floods  of  rain  soaked  the  ground,  the  lightly-covered  graves  no 
longer  concealed  the  dead;  the  digging  of  deeper  graves  was  one  of  the  first  tasks 
of  the  besiegers ;  the  exhalations,  the  wind  and  storms,  produced  sicknesses  which 
made  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  German  army.  The  strongest  men  died  before  Metz, 
not  by  hostile  bullet,  but  by  disease.  All  honor  to  the  perseverance,  the  heroism,  the 
discipline  with  which  the  army  endured  all  these  horrors,  while  within  the  fortress, 
in  the  French  army  and  garrison,  the  bonds  of  discipline  and  obedience  became 
relaxed. 

Metz  was  reduced  by  famine  without  a  bombardment.  It  was  hoped  that  such 
would  be  the  fate  of  Paris  too. 

The  German  arms  had  meanwhile  fought  at  various  points  many  greater  or  less 
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battles,  and  had  occupied  or  taken  many  places,  but  all  these  numerous  pettj 
successes  contributed  little  to  the  ending  of  the  war.  The  surrender  of  Strasburg 
was  the  last  important  event,  but  it  was  not  decisive.  The  tall  of  Met/.,  France's 
chief  place  of  arms,  and  the  capitulation  of  the  great  army  of  the  Rhine,  made  Prance 
shudder  in  her  furthest  boundaries  and  to  the  depth  of  her  heart.  The  rage  which 
filled  every  Frenchman  had  good  foundation.  Gambetta,  who  was  minister  of  the 
interior  and  of  war,  publicly  declared  Bazaine  a  traitor.  On  the  6th  of  October, 
Gambetta,  by  an  understanding  with  the  other  members  of  the  governmenl  in  Paris, 
left  the  city  now  invested  by  the  Germans,  in  order  to  conduct  the  national  defence 
from  Tours,  with  almost  the  power  of  a  dictator.  He  left  Paris  by  a  balloon  and 
reached  Tours  on  the  9th  of  October.  He  at  once  proceeded,  by  all  possible  methods, 
even  methods  borrowed  from  the  revolutionary  period  of  1?!>:>,  to  place  new  armies 
in  the  field  and  to  supply  them  with  weapons  as  good  as  the  German.  These  arms 
were  furnished  to  the  dictator  of  the  French  Republic  by  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  war  now  assumed  a  new  form.  It  was  no  longer  the  war  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  no  longer  the  war  of  the  French  Republic  with  the  king  of  Prussia; 
it  was  now  the  war  of  the  French  against  the  Germans,  the  bitter  struggle  of  two 
nationalities,  and  it  assumed  at  many  points  of  France  a  religious  color  as  a  war  of  the 
orthodox  against  the  heretic,  of  Catholicism  against  Protestantism.  Fanatic  priests 
excited  the  Catholic  French  and  strove  to  make  the  war  a  religious  war:  and  on  t In- 
other  side,  German  fanatics  of  a  fanatic  Germanism  sinned  in  like  manner.  Hence 
arose  some  outbreaks  of  savagery. 

Gambetta's  inexhaustible  and,  in  its  way,  magnificent  activity  as  displayed  in  the 
first  months  was  able  not  only  to  create  camps  for  new  armies,  but  also  to  fill  them, 
partly  with  soldiers  who  had  served,  but  mostly  with  men  whom  the  defence  of  their 
homes  and  national  honor  inspired,  consequently  of  very  different  military  value,  lie 
formed  a  nucleus  of  a  new  army  first  on  the  Loire;  it  began  with  over  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  but  soon  increased.  The  Bavarian  General  Von  der  Tann  had  cap- 
tured Orleans,  but  the  Loire  army  under  General  Aurelles  de  la  Paladine  recovered  it. 
and,  before  Von  der  Tann  received  the  necessary  reinforcements,  the  army  of  the  Loin- 
had  been  successful  in  several  engagements  in  and  near  Orleans,  and  raised  exaggerated 
hopes  in  Gambetta  and  the  French.  In  spirit  he  saw  Paris  speedily  relieved.  Hi- 
fiery  energy  had  formed  an  army  of  the  West  in  the  camp  at  Conlie,  and  an  army  of 
the  North  between  Lille  and  Amiens.  Bodies  of  troops  were  forming  at  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse,  Nevers.  All  these  camps  had  one  and  the  same  object,  to  furnish  troops 
for  the  relief  of  Paris  ;  and  he  hoped  that  Aurelles  at  the  head  of  the  Loire  army  would 
succeed  in  forming  a  connection  with  the  armies  of  the  West  and  of  the  North,  and 
that  the  three  armies  would  simultaneously  move  on  Paris.  Gambetta  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  Loire  army  of  Aurelles  did  not  number  much  more  than  sixty  thousand 
men,  mostly  raw  recruits,  while  two  hundred  thousand  German  veterans  stood  before 
Paris,  and  that  three  hundred  thousand  more  were  on  the  march  either  from  Germany 
or  from  Metz  and  Strasburg.     From  all  sides  reinforcements  were  hurrying  up  to  Von 
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«ler  Tann.  It  was  impossible  but  that  the  attempt  to  reach  Fontainebleau  which 
Gambetta  dictated  to  Aurelles  should  fail,  for  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  come  up 
with  his  army  from  Metz,  and  at  Baune  la  Rolande,  where  a  battle  took  place,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Loire  army  received  a  severe  defeat.  This  advance  of  Aurelles 
was  planned  by  Gambetta  to  co-operate  with  the  sorties  from  Paris  made  by  the 
trDops  in  that  city  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  November. 

Since  the  middle  of  October  small  bodies  of  troops  had  made  sorties  from  Paris  in 
order  to  train  the  disposable  forces  for  a  grand  sortie  on  the  approach  of  the  relieving 
army.  Paris,  during  the  days  of  its  investment  by  the  Germans,  presented  a  grand 
spectacle.  That  the  population  as  a  whole  should  suddenly  deny  itself  everything, 
and  endure  the  severe  labors  of  fortification  by  day  and  night,  the  greatest  deprivations, 
the  worst  food,  and  absolute  hunger  for  months  while  it  laughed  at  the  bombardment, 
was  never  expected  by  the  Germans.  Day  and  night  thousands  of  heads  and  hands 
were  busy  in  the  workshops  of  every  description  in  making  the  necessaries  of  defence ; 
every  Parisian  resolved  to  hold  out  Paris  till  the  provinces  of  France  came  in  arms  to 
relieve  the  capital.  Paris  held  out,  although  it  was  the  most  extensive  fortress  known 
in  history  ;  it  bore  fatigues  and  hunger  such  as  the  veteran  army  of  Bazaine  never 
underwent.  But  France  did  not  hold  out  like  Paris  ;  the  provinces  did  their  duty  to 
the  capital  with  which  France  stood  or  fell,  imperfectly  or  badly.  Especially  the 
south,  the  richest  and  most  populous  district  of  France,  did  next  to  nothing ;  the 
bourgeoisie  in  the  cities  did  nothing  because  the  war  did  not  touch  their  lives  or 
property ;  the  bigoted  peasantry  of  the  south  did  nothing  because  the  ultramontane 
clergy  painted  the  republican  government  at  Paris  as  the  rule  of  the  devil. 

The  grand  sortie  from  Pans  was  fixed  for  the  30th  of  November,  Ducrot  in  com- 
mand. His  advance  first  struck  the  Wurtembergers.  They  were  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Marne  above  Paris,  their  first  brigade  at  Villiers  and  Coeuilly,  with  its  out- 
posts at  Champigny.  The  second  and  third  brigades  were  in  position  from  Ormesson 
to  Boissy  St,  Leger,  with  their  outposts  at  Meslie.  The  twelfth  German  corps,  the 
Saxons,  wrere  next  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Wurtembergers.  The  German  head- 
quarters,  deceived  by  some  feints  and  cannonades  of  the  French,  expected  the  attack 
in  another  quarter,  and  the  real  point  assaulted  was  discovered  too  late  to  enable  the 
Wurtembergers  to  receive  proper  support  on  that  day.  But  the  Wurtembergers, 
under  General  Von  Reitzenstein,  engaged  the  whole  day  in  a  desperate  struggle  with 
Ducrot's  corps,  held  out  so  obstinately  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army. 
At  Charenton,  the  seventh  brigade  of  the  second  North-German  corps  fraternally  sup- 
ported the  South-Germans.  The  Saxons,  too,  were  attacked  on  their  side  and  resisted 
bravely.  The  Wurtembergers  were  finally  victorious,  with  no  inconsiderable  loss. 
On  the  2d  of  December,  Fransecky  had  twenty  thousand  men  under  his  command ; 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  pushed  forward  the  Saxons  to  La  Brie,  the  Wur- 
tembergers to  Champigny.  They  surprised  and  beat  the  French  and  captured  the 
two  villages.  The  terrible  fire  of  the  fort  and  the  French  batteries  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Marne  was  so  destructive  that  the  Saxons  had  ultimately  to  give  up  La  Brie 
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and  the  neighboring  heights  with  a  loss  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Wiirtembergers,  engaged  in  a  mosl  violent  conflict  ;ii  Champignv, 
received  at  nine  o'clock  the  support  of  the  third  North-German  infantry  and  its  corns 
artillery.  The  battle  became  hotter  in  Champigny,  on  the  heights  east  of  thai  village, 
in  CceuiHy  and  in  Villiers;   all  the  troops  fought  admirably. 

After  a  struggle  of  ten  hours,  the  firing  ceased.  The  Wurtembergers  and  the 
North-Germans  retained  half  of  the  village  of  Champigny.  On  the  3d  of  December, 
Ducrot  energetically  attacked  before  daybreak.  The  Germans  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing themselves  in  their  yesterday's  conquest.  As  the  cold  increased  and  his  men  suc- 
cumbed by  hundreds  to  its  effects,  Ducrot  withdrew  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Afarne. 
The  expected  approach  of  the  relieving  army  under  Aurelles  was  not  fulfilled  ;  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  it,  nor  of  the  Northern  army  under  Bourbaki.  The  whole  of  Decem- 
ber had  been  passed  by  Generals  Bourbaki  and  Chanzy  in  a  series  of  bailies  with 
varying  success.  When  Aurelles,  who  had  defeated  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  Decembei 
a  division  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  was  compelled  to  retire  fighting 
on  the  3d  and  4th  of  December  before  the  superior  forces  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles, 
and  when  the  city  of  Orleans  with  ten  thousand  unwounded  prisoners  and  Beventy- 
seven  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  every  man  in  the  German  headquar- 
ters believed  that  the  Army  of  the  Loire  was  annihilated.  The  Germans  advanced  to 
capture  the  remains  of  this  force  and  suddenly  came  on  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  ( lhanzy 
awaited  the  Germans  at  Beaugency;  he  was  in  a  strong  position  and  in  battle  array. 
When  Aurelles  saw  himself  beset  on  all  sides  with  immensely  superior  forces,  he  with 
great  skill  withdrew  his  men  in  detachments  and  by  separate  roads,  parflv  through 
the  wood  of  Orleans,  partly  westward  by  the  road  to  Artenay,  and  collected  them 
again  with  admirable  rapidity.  But  Gambetta  was  dissatisfied  with  Aurelles  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  Orleans,  and  at  once  ordered  a  new  plan  of  operations.  The 
Loire  army  was  divided  into  two  parts — a  Westward  and  an  Eastward  one.  Bourbaki 
was  given  the  command  of  the  Eastern  army  of  the  Loire,  Chanzy  of  the  Western 
army  of  the  Loire.  Chanzy  was  reinforced  by  a  corps  which  had  been  standing  at 
Tours,  and  on  the  7th  of  December  an  obstinate,  bitter  struggle  raged  for  four  days 
between  him  and  the  Germans  at  Beaugency.  Night  alone  interrupted  the  desperate 
contest,  which  began  again  at  break  of  day  ;  now  the  Germans,  now  the  French 
gained  advantages.     The  contest  ended  on  tin:  evening  of  the  10th  of  December. 

This  battle  gave  the  government  in  Tours  time  to  transfer  itself  to  Bordeaux,  and 
mi  receiving  intelligence  thereof,  Chanzy  slowly  withdrew,  and  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber turned  toward  the  north  in  order  to  be  nearer  Paris.  Meanwhile  Bourbaki,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  began  to  execute  the  new  plan  of  operations.  Gambetta 
and  his  professional  advisers  projected  a  bold  scheme.  Bourbaki  with  half  of  tin- 
Loire  army  was  to  march  from  Nevers  to  the  northeast,  receive  reinforcements  from 
the  south,  march  on  Belfort,  relieve  that  hardly-pressed  fortress  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges,  cut  the  communications  between  Germany  and  the  German  army  in  France, 
and  invade  Baden,  Wilrtemberg  and  Bavaria.-  Bourbaki  had  so  skillfully  masked  his 
•22\ 
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movements  and  deceived  his  opponent  that  the  troops  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
which  pursued  him,  lost  his  trace;  and  the  prince  with  the  bulk  of  his  force  turned 
to  the  west  and  fell  upon  Chanzy,  who  was  marching  on  Le  Mans.  Bourbaki  on  the 
2d  of  January  reached  Dijon.  Thus  Gambetta  had  drawn  on  Chanzy  the  whole  force 
under  the  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  including  the  troops  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  the  Bavarians  of  Von  der  Tann — a  force  far  superior  to  the  French  both 
in  numbers  and  equipment.  Chanzy  retreated  fighting,  and  only  by  fighting  could 
the  Germans  advance.  Chanzy  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  army  by  death  and  wounds 
before  he  was  driven  back  on  Le  Mans.  A  pitched  battle  took  place  there  on  the 
12th  of  January.  Chanzy,  driven  from  his  positions,  retreated  with  admirable  skill 
before  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  His  rearguard  covering  the  retreat  fought 
on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  January  so  gallantly,  that  he  succeeded  in  escaping  his 
pursuers  by  the  road  to  Rennes.  The  Germans  also  required  rest,  and  before  they 
were  again  prepared  to  attack  him  the  armistice  between  the  two  belligerent  nations 
was  signed. 

Contemporaneously  with  their  successes  against  the  Loire  army,  the  Germans 
under  Manteufiel  were  making  progress  against  the  Northern  army  under  Faidherbe. 
The  French  were  repeatedly  successful,  and  on  the  2d  of  January  Faidherbe  defeated 
Mauteuffel's  army  at  Bapaume.  Manteufiel  was  recalled  and  sent  to  the  east  after 
Bourbaki.  His  place  was  filled  by  General  Von  Goben,  who,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
gained  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin.  The  battle  lasted  for  seven  hours,  and  was  decided 
by  the  artillery ;  the  conscripts  and  recruits  in  Faidherbe's  army  dispersed  and  did 
not  rally  till  they  reached  Lille.  Before  Faidherbe  was  again  attacked  the  armistice 
took  place. 

Gambetta's  immense  exertions  had  not  succeeded  in  attaining  their  object,  the 
relief  of  Paris.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1870  the  capital  was  left  to  its  fate.  The  series 
of  sorties  after  the  2d  of  December  had  no  results ;  the  chain  of  investment  was  not 
broken.  The  capture  of  Mont  Avron  by  the  Germans  and  its  occupation  by  the 
twelfth  army  corps  on  the  27th  and  29th  of  December,  compelled  the  French  troops 
hitherto  standing  outside  the  forts  to  give  up  their  position  and  to  withdraw  into 
the  city. 

With  the  29th  of  December  began  the  bombardment  of  Paris  on  the  east  side ; 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1871,  fire  was  opened  on  the  south  side;  on  the  6th,  on  the 
north  side.  It  was  returned  with  effect  by  the  forts  and  the  walls  of  the  city.  In 
the  night  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  January  the  Parisians  made  sorties  against  the 
positions  of  the  Prussian  guard  at  Le  Bourget  and  Drancy,  against  the  twelfth  army 
corps  at  Meudon,  and  the  second  Bavarian  army  corps  at  Clamart.  On  the  19th  a 
grand  sortie  was  made  from  Mont  Valerien,  the  strongest  and  largest  fort,  against  the 
fifth  German  corps.  Like  the  preceding  ones  it  failed,  although  the  fight  continued 
from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  dark.  The  terrible  losses  of  the  French  on  this 
day  excited  the  anger  of  the  Parisians  against  Trochu  ;  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  General  Vinoy.     Hunger  now  began  to  afflict  terribly  the  immense  city.     Paris 
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had  by  this  time  eaten  seventy  thousand  horses;  bread  contained  only  fifteen  per 
<;ent.  of  flour.  Fuel  had  all  been  consumed;  sickness  produced  a  greal  mortality  in 
consequence  of  the  unusual  cold,  the  unnatural  diet,  the  want  of  any  kind  of  food  in 
many  cases.  The  bombardment  did  no  injury  and  had  no  moral  effect;  it  could  nut 
have  reduced  the  city,  which  surrendered  from  hunger,  cold  and  sickness.  On  th< 
24th  of  January,  Jules  Favre,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  National  Defence, 
began  negotiations  with  Bismarck;  in  addition  to  her  other  enemies,  Paris  now  suf- 
fered from  insurrectionary  disturbances.  The  armed  force  of  the  government  pu1 
them  down,  but  hastened  the  more  readily  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  Germans. 
On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  January  an  armistice  for  three  weeks  and  the  bases  i 
a  peace  to  be  concluded  at  Brussels  were  signed  by  Jules  Favre  and  Bismarck. 

This  treaty  excepted  the  district  of  the  southeastern  theatre  of  war.  Deceived  b) 
Gambetta's  exaggerated  reports  of  Bourbaki's  progress  in  that  direction,  Jules  Favre 
had  insisted  on  an  article  in  the  treaty  for  an  armistice,  "The  time  when  the  armis- 
tice shall  take  effect  in  the  theatre  of  war  in  Alsace  is  reserved  for  future  deter- 
mination." 

The  strong  fortress  of  Belfort  had  held  out  brilliantly.  It  had  been  invested  sine 
the  8th  of  November,  and  bombarded  since  the  3d  of  December.  The  commandai  I 
of  the  place,  Colonel  D'Enfert,  was  not  only  a  gallant  soldier,  but  a  genius  in  defen- 
sive warfare.  The  Germans  besieging  such  a  fortress  in  winter  had  the  hardest  fcasi 
to  perform.  D'Enfert  was  the  most  resolute  and  skillful  of  all  the  French  com- 
manders of  fortresses,  and  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  German  skill  and  valor.  General 
Von  Werder,  who  had  the  command  in  the  district  of  the  Vosges,  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Dijon,  and  Belfort  was  besieged  by  his  subordinate  Treskow.  Werder's 
forces  were  not  numerous,  but  excellent  soldiers.  Bourbaki's  army  amounted  to 
ninety  thousand  men,  of  whom  only  thirty-five  thousand  were  really  soldiers.  Boiir- 
baki  gave  Werder  time  to  concentrate  to  his  rear,  and  gave  Manteuffel  time  to  come 
up.  Werder  on  a  difficult  ground  and  in  very  bad  weather  executed  the  necessary 
movements,  and  collected  his  troops  along  the  Besoul-Montbeliard  railroad  in  a 
position  which  enabled  him  to  prevent  any  relief  of  Belfort,  and  to  resist  the  attack 
of  a  stronger  hostile  army.  "They  must  not  come  through;  they  shall  not  come 
through!"  was  the  cry  which  passed  through  the  ranks  of  Werder's  troops.  Bour- 
baki's delay  and  omissions,  want  of  all  supplies,  even  shoes,  the  rain,  snow,  ice  oi 
the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Vosges,  all  worked  in  favor  of  the  Germans, 
so  that  Werder's  skill  and  the  courage  of  his  troops,  mostly  South-Germans,  gained  a 
victory  over  Bourbaki  on  the  15th  and  17th  of  January  at  Rlontbeliard.  Bourbaki 
retired  on  Besancon ;  Werder  advanced  and  defeated  his  rearguard  ;it  A.bbervilliers. 

Trivial  as  it  was  compared  to  the  whole  campaign,  this  last  exploit  of  the  Germans 
was  sublimely  heroic,  for  it  was  not  arms  but  spirit  which  conquered.  On  the  day 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  at  Versailles,  Bourbaki's  army  was  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  troops  of  Werder  and  Manteuffel;  he  found  himself  without  provisions  be- 
tween the  two  armies  and  the  Swiss  frontier.     Nothing  was  left  him  but  to  cross 
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into  the  neutral  territory.  But  D'Enfert  did  not  surrender  Belfort  till  on  the  16th  of 
February  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  extended  to  Alsace;  he  marched  out  with 
his  arms  and  all  the  honors  of  war. 

Willi  this  ended  the  war  between  the  French  and  the  Germans.  In  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  the  German  jinnies  had  fought  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  greater  or 
Less  harries,  seventeen  pitched  battles,  taken  twenty-six  strong  places,  made  eleven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  officers,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
men  prisoners,  and  had  captured  six  thousand  seven  hundred  guns  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  eagles  and  colors. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  now  ensued.  The  majority  of  the  German  nation  and 
of  the  army  had  had  enough  of  war  and  longed  for  peace ;  so  did  Bismarck  also. 
France,  whose  strength  was  exhausted,  also  felt  this  longing.  On  the  31st  of  January 
the  government  at  Paris,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  betwreen  Bismarck  and 
Jules  Favre,  ordered  the  election  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  in  order  that  peace 
might  be  concluded  by  legally  qualified  plenipotentiaries.  The  period  for  the  elec- 
rions  was  far  too  brief.  The  assembly  had  to  meet  on  the  12th  of  February  at  Bor- 
deaux. In  such  an  interval  a  free  election  could  not  possibly  be  held  in  any  country, 
ninch  less  in  one  so  large  as  France  and  where  foreign  troops  occupied  extensive 
districts.  For  this  error  the  Germans  had  to  atone.  The  assembly,  which  met  in 
Bordeaux  and  then  removed  to  Versailles,  was  not  an  expression  of  the  public  opinion 
of  France,  but  of  various  pretenders,  and  hence  the  peace  wTas  imperiled  as  soon  as 
signed.  The  elections  resulted  in  sending  many  republicans  to  the  assembly,  but  the 
majority  consisted  of  members  of  the  old  legislative  bodies,  of  adherents  of  Henry  V, 
of  Orleanists,  and  concealed  partisans  of  the  empire.  Yet  its  decision  was  for  peace 
as  the  first  requisite,  and  even  the  majority  regarded  the  republic  as  the  only  form  of 
government  which  could  lead  to  this  result.  For  the  republic  actually  existed,  even 
if  it  were  not  legally  decreed  and  proclaimed. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  out  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  members  elected,  three 
hundred  were  present.  On  the  16th,  the  number  had  so  increased  that  they  were 
able  to  elect  Grevy  as  their  president;  and  on  the  following  day  Thiers,  then  in  his 
seventv-tirst  year,  who  had  eloquently  opposed  the  war  and  thus  deserved  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation,  was  chosen  by  a  great  majority  "Chief  of  the  Executive  Power." 
Thiers  had  the  position  and  the  power  of  a  President  of  the  Republic,  although  not 
the  name.  On  the  19th,  he  formed  his  ministry.  Jules  Favre  had  the  Foreign 
Office ;  Jules  Simon,  Instruction  ;  Leflo,  War ;  they  had  already  held  these  offices 
since  the  4th  of  September. 

Thiers  and  Favre  wrere  assisted  in  the  negotiations  by  fifteen  members  of  the 
assembly.  Bismarck  called  on  the  representatives  of  the  South-German  governments 
to  sign  the  preliminaries  of  peace  on  behalf  of  their  governments.  The  chief  points 
were  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Strasburg,  of  German  Lorraine  and  Metz,  and  +he 
payment  of  five  milliards  of  francs.  On  the  1st  of  March  the  National  Assembly  at 
Bordeaux  accepted  these  preliminaries  by  five  hundred  and  forty-six  votes  against  one 
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hundred  and  seven.  After  weeks  of  discussion  between  the  diplomatists  sent  fco 
Brussels,  Bismarck  and  Favre  met  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu  and  drew  up  the  terms 
of  this  definitive  peace.  On  the  10th  of  May  peace  was  signed,  on  the  L8th  the 
French  Assembly,  which  had  removed  from  Bordeaux  to  Versailles  on  the  10th  of 
March,  accepted  by  a  large  majority  the  definitive  peace. 

The  war  was  at  an  end;  the  war  between  Germany  and  France,  betwreen  the 
French  Republic  and  the  German  Emperor.  For,  on  the  18th  of  January,  L871,  in 
the  palace  of  the  French  kings  at  Versailles,  the  German  headquarters  before  Paris, 
the  king  of  Prussia  had,  by  the  desire  of  the  German  princes,  assumed  the  title  of 
"  Emperor  of  the  New  German  Empire." 

The  news  that  peace  was  concluded  was  a  message  from  heaven  for  Germany  as 
well  as  for  France.  Death  had  made  fearful  gaps  in  Germany.  The  figures  which 
represent  the  ever-augmenting  exertions  of  the  German  nation  to  supply  the  losses 
of  the  armies  are  enormous.  In  August,  1S70,  the  strength  of  the  total  German  force 
under  their  colors  was  1,183,389  men  and  250,373  horses.  There  were  in  the  field 
in  that  month  7S0,723  men,  a  number  which  rose  in  September  to  SI  3,280  men. 
The  total  of  the  troops  at  home  and  in  the  field  sank  in  September  to  1,163,-518 
men.  The  losses  in  the  field  and  the  necessary  augmentation  of  the  army  made  great 
reinforcements  necessary  in  September.  From  this  date  the  field  army  as  well  as  the 
total  number  of  troops  increased  from  month  to  raonf'a,  and  reached  its  maximum  in 
February,  1871,  when  the  the  field  force  numbered  936,915,  the  whole  force  1,350,787 
men.     So  great  was  the  blood  tax  which  this  war  demanded  from  Germany. 

The  Germans  have  acquired  by  this  war  a  new  position  in  the  world ;  they  are 
now  a  nation.  The  world  regarded  with  astonishment  the  successes  of  their  arms, 
successes  gained  not  merely  by  the  skill  of  their  generals,  but  by  the  moral  strength 
of  the  patriotic  German  people. 

No  nation  has  ever  so  grandly  fulfilled  the  prerequisites  for  power  abroad  and 
liberty  at  home ;  no  people  has  suffered  and  struggled  more  for  its  existence ;  the 
time  has  now  arrived  for  it  to  show  that  every  nation  either  conquers,  or  suffers  its 
fitting  fate. 

For  the  two  great  nations  who  were  engaged  in  this  terrible  struggle,  the  first 
duty  henceforth  is,  to  adopt  a  policy  of  Peace,  Industry  and  Liberty. 


THE    END. 
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